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PREFACE 


BY THE RT. HON. WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, O.M., M.P., ETC. 

No part of the Great War compares in interest with its 
opening. The measured, silent drawing together of gigantic 
forces, the uncertainty of their movements and positions, the 
number of unknown and unknowable facts made the first 
collision a drama never surpassed. Nor was there any other 
period in the War when the general battle was waged on so 
great a scale, when the slaughter was so swift or the stakes so 
high. Moreover, in the beginning our faculties of wonder, 
horror and excitement had not been cauterised and deadened 
by the furnace fires of years. In fact the War was decided in 
the first twenty days of fighting, and all that happened after¬ 
wards consisted in battles which, however formidable and 
devastating, were but desperate and vain appeals against the 
decision of Fate. 

General Spears' account is a definite and new contribution 
to our knowledge of this opening phase. At the time those 
who were in responsible positions were absorbed in their own 
intense preoccupations; and the general public were necessarily 
left in complete ignorance. Afterwards so much else happened 
that we all were swept along in the torrent, and the significance 
of these supreme and awful days has never imprinted itself 
deeply upon the consciousness of the nation. The Author of 
this book is well qualified and well suited to light up that part 
of the immense field in which he moved and acted. It must 
remain the most arresting theatre in British estimation; it was 
certainly the scene of the vital dominant events. General 
Spears, then a Lieutenant of Hussars, was the Liaison Officer 
between the British Army and the Fifth or most Northerly 
of the whole line of French Armies. It was his duty to gain 
and hold the confidence and goodwill of the French Army 
Command and to preserve so far as possible in frightful circum¬ 
stances their physical contact and moral relationship. The 
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difficulties were enormous. An intense impression of them can 
be gained from these pages. That a young Officer should have 
acquitted himself so effectively in the white heat of this crisis 
explains his rise from the rank of a Subaltern to that of a 
General Officer. There is a passage in Sir John French's 
Memoirs of 1914 to which no reference is made in General 
Spears’ book, but which 1 shall take the liberty of reprinting 
here. 

" I have a most vivid and grateful recollection of the invaluable 
services performed by this intrepid young officer. He is 
possessed of an extremely acute perception and is able to 
express himself and deliver his reports in the clearest and most 
concise terms. He was always exact and accurate, and never 
failed to bring me back the information I most particularly 
wanted. I seldom knew him at fault. He was a perfect master 
of the French language and was popular with the staffs, and 
made welcome by the various generals to whom he was attached. 
His unfailing tact, judgment and resource were very marked. 
His reckless, daring courage often made me anxious for his 
safety, and, indeed, he was severely wounded on at least five 
separate occasions. 

" I remember well his coming back to report to me late one 
evening. He spoke with his usual confidence and decision, 
and the information which he gave me proved to be very 
important and accurate, but I noticed that his voice was weak 
and he looked very tired and worn in the face. I sent him 
away to his quarters as quickly as possible, thinking he wanted 
rest. All this time he had a bullet in his side, and in that 
condition he had travelled back several miles to make his report. 
He fainted after leaving my room, and lay in considerable 
danger for several days.” 

44 19x4,” by Field Marshal Viscount French of Ypres, 

This is a fine tribute, but some of those who read these pages 
will see that even more resolution and firmness were displayed 
by Lieutenant Spears when on several occasions he presented 
on the field of honour the burning case of Britain to France 
or of France to Britain. 

During these convulsions the Author was placed in a position 
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from which he could command a wide view. It was the view 
of a French and a British Army fighting side by side against 
overwhelming forces. In all that he writes upon this aspect 
he makes a contribution to History. There were,, however, 
higher view-points from which the panorama appeared in 
different proportions. These he could only partially appreciate. 
We have here the military politics of Army Commanders, and 
wider, though certainly not more exciting, controversies open 
when we approach the problems of the French High Command 
and their attempts to solve them. To bring the story into its 
proper setting and proportion it suffices to repeat that hideous 
and measureless miscalculation of almost every factor present 
at the outbreak of the War was made by General Joffre and 
his Officers. In consequence the two armies of the Allied Left 
were placed in positions of inconceivable peril; and in fact 
when all the thought and talk was of confident advance, they 
were hurled back by a tidal wave whose force and volume 
transcended all imagined dimensions. 

It is this that assigns to this account its precise intrinsic 
value. It is the story of the armies of the Left Wing. It sheds 
a light upon that story hitherto unseen and almost unrecorded. 
To those who wish to comprehend the deeper pressures of war 
and the baffling manner in which they operate upon all subjected 
to them, these pages will carry a message of profound signifi¬ 
cance. I have found them so captivating that I could scarcely 
lay them down, and I commend them to the study of all who 
seek deeper insight into the most prodigious destructive period 
of history. 


WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 
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AUTHOR'S FOREWORD 

The object of this book is to contribute something to the 
true story of the war, and to vindicate the r 61 e of the British 
Expeditionary Force in 1914. It is a narrative based upon what 
I saw, upon the evidence of eye-witnesses, and upon documents. 
I have also drawn freely on the information contained in the 
British and French Official Histories, 

The book would never have been written but for the following 
occurrence. A few years ago I visited the French Senate in 
company with a Member who had been a Minister during the 
war. He introduced me to several of his colleagues, who began 
to talk of 1914, I heard with amazement the opinion expressed 
that British military participation had been negligible until 
1916. Nothing appeared to be known of the part played by 
the British at Le Cateau and the Battle of the Marne, and some 
Senators even said that Sir John French had let down his 
neighbour General Lanrefcac at the beginning of the campaign. 
I knew these statements were fantastically untrue, and said so, 
but the incident made me resolve to tell the story of the events 
of those first weeks of the war. Owing to the accident of having 
been the only British officer attached to General Lanresac's 
Army at that time, I happened to have been particularly well 
placed to observe them. 

Inevitably, the book contains criticisms, sometimes of the 
French, sometimes of our own people, but the British never 
seemed so fine to me as when I was attached to the French, 
and I trust that the profound admiration I feel for the French 
nation and my respect for the French soldier stand out clearly 
from these pages. 

Living with the French, I had a better opportunity of 
appreciating their qualities than had most Englishmen. 

To our men, the French people were represented by the 
hard-bitten and often grasping peasants of Northern France, 
Most of them never saw a real French soldier, and thought the 
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posts of old and shabby Territorials guarding bridges and 
railways were typical of the French Army. Those who did 
come in contact with French troops, finding their mentality 
and methods of fighting entirely different, were apt to conclude 
they were unreliable. They did not see, as I have seen, French 
regiments hurrying forward, machine guns carried on men's 
backs, anxious not to waste a moment in their eagerness to come 
to the rescue of the hard-pressed British at Ypres. 

The two peoples are different even in their manifestations 
of courage and heroism. 

The British most appreciate action unadorned by words. 
To the Frenchman, bravery has an enhanced value if accom¬ 
panied by a gesture. 

Typical of this trait is the story of the little French soldier 
aged twenty, who, acting as a guide, was mortally wounded by 
a shell splinter. Before dying he turned with a smile to the 
officer to whom he had been showing the way, and said: 
u Happily it was not you, mon Capitaine.” 

My narrative covers the period known as the War of Move¬ 
ment, that is from the outbreak of hostilities to the eve of the 
Battle of the Aisne, Of the Battle of the Marne I have given 
only a slight sketch, but even this shows that it was the action 
of the British in advancing across the river twelve hours before 
any French infantry that determined the German retreat. 

The period of which I have written marks the end of an 
epoch in military history, for the gigantic struggle known as 
the Battle of the Marne was more closely related to Waterloo 
than it could be to any battle of the future, if such a battle 
there is to be. 

In describing what I saw, I have necessarily written mainly 
of commanders and their problems, and of the results of their 
orders and calculations, but I hope that something of the spirit 
of the Armies of those days appears here and there between 
the lines of my story. The counterpart, though not the com¬ 
pensation, of the horror and stupid waste of the war was the 
great moral effort it involved. The heroic spirit of the men 
who fought is the background of this book, as it must be of any 
account of 1914. 

In conclusion, I desire to thank all those who have helped 
me, I wish particularly to express my gratitude to my cousin 
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Lieut-General Sir Fenton Aylmer, V.C., K.C.B., and to Lieut- 
Commander Fletcher, for many valuable suggestions. 

I owe a particular debt of obligation to Colonel Sir Morgan 
Crofton, Bart., D.S.O., for the very remarkable maps he has 
drawn. Not only do they elucidate the narrative, but they have 
saved many tedious explanations in the text, Anyone who reads 
this book will realise their value. 
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CHAPTER I 

PARIS 

July 37TH— August ^th, 1914 

First impressions—Return of Poincari from Russia—The President 
and the Prime Minister—Precautions against frontier incidents— 
The “ tiUgramme de couverture "—The murder of Jauris— General 
mobilisation—Doubts concerning the attitude of England—The 
British declaration of war . 

The room was small, stuffy and gloomy. The low ceiling was 
dirty, and the pigeonholes lining the walls, full of dust, seemed 
to scatter their grey impalpable contents over the room. Even 
the glorious sun that was melting the asphalt in the street outside 
seemed to neglect or disdain this dismal apartment. 

And yet the surroundings, depressing as they were, were 
not responsible for the tension and nervous strain under which 
the three men sitting there were labouring, 

I was one of them, and my two companions were French 
officers belonging to the General Staff. We each sat at a table 
in this stifling corner of the Ministere de la Guerre exactly as 
we had sat the day before, and the day before that. But there 
was now an enormous difference: to-day was the and of August, 
1914, France was mobilising for war, and I, who belonged to 
the Army of a country that had not declared itself, had ceased 
to be a comrade and had suddenly become anobjectofsuspicion. 

The senior French officer had just informed me in icy tones 
that, as I was no doubt aware, the ordinary post was being 
systematically delayed, and would I be so good as to hand him 
my letters to the War Office open? I had protested with 
asperity, but I knew he was acting on higher authority and that 
there was nothing to be done about it. I was cut off from my 
chiefs. The telephone and telegraph wires were commandeered 
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by the French General Staff. I was virtually a prisoner, and 
felt strongly the humiliation and helplessness of my position. 

A bad moment, followed by equally trying days, but soon to 
be forgotten in an admiration for the French Army which never 
ceased to increase during the long period I was to spend with it, 
an admiration fortified, as time went on and weary months 
lengthened into seemingly endless years, by personal friend¬ 
ships with many members of that absolutely magnificent body 
of men, the French officers. 

July Z]th, My presence at the Mimst&re de la Guerre was entirely 

19x4 unconnected with the war, I had left England on the 37th 
July, 1914, That I took my uniform with me was merely a 
precaution, certainly not a forecast. It had been decided some 
months before that a British officer should be attached for a 
few weeks to a certain section of the French War Office, and 
when war suddenly loomed on the horizon it was felt that there 
was no disadvantage, and might indeed be a possible advantage, 
in adhering to the original arrangement. 

It is common knowledge now that conversations had taken 
place between the French and British Staffs upon which certain 
plans had been based. These plans made it possible for the 
British forces to take their place beside the French if war broke 
out and our Government decided upon intervention on land, but 
it had always been most clearly stated that this did not in the 
least bind Great Britain to any action whatsoever. Indeed, so 
strictly was this interpretation enforced, and so anxious were the 
authorities to prevent any misunderstanding as to the unfettered 
freedom of action we intended to maintain, that the officers 
charged with the work of preparing these plans had been much 
impeded at various times by the anxiety of statesmen who feared 
and suspected that the soldiers in their zeal might go a step too 
far, and in some way commit the Government to intervention. 

I felt as soon as I landed that France was even more different 
from England than usual. At home the Irish crisis cast a heavy 
cloud, but not heavy enough to dim a brilliant London Season 
or to interfere seriously with the general prosperity of the 
country. But here it was obvious that the people were fully 
alive to the great danger that was casting its shadow over their 
country. There was a tenseness that was almost palpable. 
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Individuals doing their ordinary jobs seemed to be carrying out July 27 th, 
purely mechanical tasks while inwardly absorbed in the contem- 1914 
plation of some awful possibility as engrossing, as awe-inspiring 
as a portent in the heavens. Every man and woman seemed 
simultaneously to have received bad news. 

My luggage had " Xlth Hussars " written ail over it, which 
resulted in my passing the Customs triumphantly and obtaining 
an exceptionally good place on the train. I was taken for a 
French officer returning from leave, porters and others omitting 
to note the difference between the French and English spelling 
of the particular branch of light cavalry to which I belonged. 

The French friends with whom I was staying lived in 
a flat at Passy close to the Bois de Boulogne, the only cool place 
in Paris. 

The father, who had been a student at the time of the Siege 
of Paris, had seen some fighting then. Seated by the green 
shaded lamp in his study the evening I arrived, he spoke 
earnestly of those evil days, and described the hopeless struggle, 
the picquets in the snow, the starvation of the city, France 
would never fight merely to get back Alsace Lorraine. No, she 
would only take up arms in self-defence. Let bygones be 
bygones ; the cruel wound was almost healed. They knew 
how weak they were. Why could not Germany let them alone ? 

All they wanted was peace. But of course if war was inevitable 
they would fight. This view represented that of the solid middle 
class of France, and was repeated to me by almost everyone I 
met at this time. There was no bombast, The streets and 
homes were subdued. There was a superstitious, apprehensive 
feeling that any demonstration, even if only meant to keep up 
one's courage, would bring bad luck, All remembered with a 
shudder the last time the streets of Paris had rung with the cry 
" d Berlin," and a picture of Paris cut off from the world, 
surrounded by Prussians, was conjured up, distressingly, in 
men’s minds. 

< The only thought that cheered was that of Russia. On all 
sides people tried to shake off their forebodings by talking of 
the great Ally on the far side of Germany, There were millions 
more Germans than French, but there were millions more 
Russians than Germans ,* that was the great hope. But when 
would they be ready ? Voild la question , and heads were shaken 
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July 2'jth, dubiously. But then there might be no war after all. Things 

1914 looked very black, it was true, but surely even the German 

people would see the folly of it and stop before it was too late? 

No foreigner can have been in France during those days 
without his heart going out in admiration to these people who, 
stoically and without fear, in deep apprehension yet unfaltering, 
prepared to meet their fate, And they were silent and quiet, 
very different from what one would have imagined: nothing 
describes their conduct better than the word quiet. 

The Mimstire de la Guerre, where I worked, was very quiet, 
ominously so: everyone realised the importance of being calm, 
of keeping a cool head. “ Sang froid " was the motto, and 
very well it was lived up to in that dismal building, where 
nothing was up-to-date save the men who worked in it. It is 
hard to remember whether sand did not take the place of 
blotting paper. At any rate that mediaeval method of dealing 
with wet ink would have been entirely in keeping with the 
ancient frowsty atmosphere of the rooms in which so many 
momentous orders were being penned. 

July 25th- The news I had gathered on the 28th, the day after my 
28 th, 1914 arrival, was most disquieting. There seemed to be no doubt 
that on the 25th, three days before, Germany had taken some 
preliminary steps closely related to mobilisation. Officers on 
leave had been recalled, and work had been started on the 
frontier fortresses, This had been answered the same evening 
by the French Minister of War recalling from leave all general 
officers and corps commanders. 

On the 26th and 27th further news concerning German 
preparations came in j the railways had been ordered to take 
the prescribed measures preparatory to the concentration of 
troops, and the last four classes released from the colours had 
been ordered to hold themselves in readiness to rejoin. Then, 
more ominous still, requisitions began, and covering troops were 
reported to be moving into position. In the Grand Duchy of 
Baden motor-car owners received a secret order to hold their 
machines at the disposal of the military authorities, There 
was also a reliable report that certain Austro-Hungarian Corps 
were to begin mobilisation on the 28th, The French thereupon 
stopped all furlough and all movement of troops, and steps were 
taken to keep military information out of the papers. 
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All this was serious enough, but worse was to come. On 
returning to the office on the s8th after lunch, we heard that 
Austria had declared war on Serbia, Then information came 
trickling in that Germany was surreptitiously calling up her 
reservists, 

France brooded upon her weakness and the known strength 
of Germany. The news of the Austrian declaration of war 
cast a deep gloom on the Capital. Some still hoped against 
hope, but the general tone was one of despondency. The 
Austrian action appeared utterly unjustified after Serbia's 
surrender. The only explanation seemed to be that the Central 
Powers meant to fight whatever happened. 

On the 39th it became evident that only a miracle could save 
the situation. Russia was mobilising all troops in the districts 
on the Austrian frontier, while Belgium announced that she 
would take steps to defend her neutrality, and graver news 
from Germany came in every hour. 

There was an air of mystery that evening in the fiat at Passy, 
a lot of handing up of cases to people on top of ladders, many 
wrappers marked 44 Filix Potin" strewn about, a general 
requisitioning of cupboards, the original shabby contents of 
which lay about untidily with an appearance of protest at being 
thus rudely thrust into the light of day* Stocks of food were 
being laid in by my host, who, with the liveliest memories of 
the Siege of Paris, was determined to put off a diet of rats as 
long as possible. 

The flat was not a cheerful place, but there was nowhere else 
to go, and no one whom one wished to see, It was impossible 
to face the questions and the reproaches which one felt were 
almost ready to burst forth, 44 Surely you are not going to leave 
us in the lurch ? " Would we ? No one knew what England 
was going to do, 

* * # # * # 

The President of the Republic, Monsieur PoincanS, and the 
Prime Minister, Monsieur Viviani, had been on an official visit 
to Russia when the crisis became acute. They had returned as 
fast as the battleship transporting them could steam. 

They arrived in Paris on July agth, and were welcomed at the 
station by an immense crowd which, when the official group 
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July zqth, appeared, cheered itself hoarse. This was most unusual, for a 
1914 French crowd is not given to manifesting its feelings in this 
way i generally there are too many cross-currents, the people 
are too busy observing and criticising, to concentrate on any 
one thing and give that manifestation of enthusiasm, a great 
roaring cheer. But that day the people of Paris were in earnest; 
they were concentrated and unanimous as they yelled their 
welcome. Then, quite spontaneously, with bared heads, they 
sang the Marseillaise , The returned statesmen must have felt 
deeply moved and heartened by this great and touching welcome, 
this implicit proof of the confidence their countrymen placed 
in them. 

All the way to the Elysee an immense concourse, for it was 
the luncheon interval of the workers, carried on the cheers of 
the crowd at the station. 

What all these thousands of men unmistakably conveyed was 
a feeling of thankfulness at their leaders' safe return, relief at 
knowing that the hands chosen by the people themselves were 
again at the helm, and most of all confidence that if it were 
possible, they, the leaders of France, would know how to 
translate into action the longing for peace of the whole nation. 

The two men, the President and the Prime Minister, on whom 
the importance of the moment placed a cloak of sacerdotal 
dignity, were not impressive in appearance. 

R&16 Viviani stood there big, grey, rather awkward, and a 
little bent, as if the weight of events were almost crushing him. 
As one looked at his face one remembered that he was first and 
foremost a great orator, able to sway thousands by the magic 
of his eloquence, in a land where great speakers are common, 
and one wondered what staying power this Radical Prime 
Minister would show in the crisis. A wave of extreme 
radicalism had put him at the head .of affairs. He represented 
the anti-clerical, materialist, almost socialistic tendencies of the 
France of that day. He was neither chauvinist nor militarist, 
and certainly never contemplated his country's achieving great¬ 
ness through military feats. He believed in peace and the arts 
of peace, and knew little or nothing of military matters save as 
they appeared in the works of the poets, whose verses he learnt 
by heart for the sake of improving his memory and embellishing 
his speech. 
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He showed decision in the crisis, but that day at the station July 29 th, 
he did not convey the impression of being a great leader. 1914 

Very different was Raymond Poincar£, President of the 
Republic, small, square and precise. This Lorrainer evidently 
knew his own mind. His view might be limited, but what came 
within his hornon his small, quick eyes saw with microscopic 
minuteness, He gave the impression of dogged determination, 
an impression conveyed more by the automatic quickness of his 
movements and the squareness of his jaw which was not con¬ 
cealed under his small, thin pointed beard, than by his eyes 
which, set dose together, spoke of obstinacy, of cold relentless¬ 
ness, rather than of breadth of vision. His turned up nose 
seemed to convey a challenge. 

Later meetings with this remarkable man and great patriot 
confirmed these impressions. He had the persistence of a leech 
rather than that of a bulldog. Like a weasel he could follow 
a trail, His tireless industry was uncanny. Charming though 
he could be in conversation, cultured and of polished mind and 
tongue, he was hardly human. His mind, that of a great lawyer 
trained to deal with abstract questions, appeared to be strangely 
out of sympathy with human needs, incapable of understanding 
mere emotions. His objective he could see with the utmost 
clearness, and towards it he would work, wearing down oppo¬ 
sition and even exasperating good-will by sheer persistency 
and reiteration. In fact he was, except in appearance, the very 
opposite of what an Englishman expects a Frenchman to be. 

Cold, precise, unemotional, implacable, but a typical Frenchman 
for all that, for he was tenaciously, we would say hopelessly, 
logical. 

The next time I was to see Monsieur Poincard after his 
return from Russia was some months later when he came to 
the front to distribute decorations to the troops. Tireless and 
automatic, he went from'place to place pecking at the cheeks 
of the bearded warriors whom he was rewarding in the name 
of France. A certain reserve, shyness perhaps, prevented him 
from appearing gracious upon these occasions, but he certainly 
handicapped himself unnecessarily in the eyes of the troops 
by the kit he had devised for himself. A chauffeur's cap 
with a dark blue band on which could be discerned the oak 
leaves that appear in gold on a French General's headdress, 
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July 2,9th, a kind of blue Norfolk jacket and black leggings, made up an 
1914 outfit which would have made Napoleon look ridiculous. 

On that afternoon in July, 19x4, war was not yet declared, 
and all hoped that it would not be; but as I watched the 
President and the Prime Minister I realised afresh the helpless¬ 
ness of great men in the face of overwhelming events, Indi¬ 
viduals may appear to tower above their fellows, chance or 
ability may have placed them at the head of affairs, but con¬ 
fronted by a cataclysm such as war they are helpless, and their 
actions and reactions are the same as those of any other little 
people. 

When an ocean liner goes down, all on board, great and small 
alike, struggle with equal futility and for about the same time, 
against elements so overwhelming that any difference there may 
be in the strength or ability of the swimmers is insignificant 
compared to the forces against which they are pitted, and which 
will engulf them all within a few minutes of each other. 

* * * $ # * 

July 30 tk, On July 30th, the French Cabinet, sitting for the first time 

1914 since the crisis with a full attendance of its members, issued an 
order that no French troops were under any circumstances to 
move within ten kilometres of the frontier, and that those 
already beyond this line were to be withdrawn. 

The importance attached by the Government to this step was 
again underlined when on the early afternoon of the 1st August, 
in spite of a violation of the French frontier by German cavalry 
at Xure, the French Minister for War reaffirmed the order, 
stating that it applied to cavalry as well as to all other 
arms, and that anyone transgressing it would be court- 
martialled, 

No country has ever given a more convincing proof of its 
will for peace than this s France abandoned territory within 
her own frontiers, left thousands of her citizens unprotected, 
and in fact chose to invite attack rather than run the risk of 
being responsible for the first act of war. 

The troops were told that this measure was taken to ensure 
British co-operation; otherwise the moral of the Army might 
have been affected by an order that might be construed as 
having been dictated by fear or timidity on the part of the 
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Government, That Great Britain should hr ron'.itlrtrd m tins 
matter was but natural. She was watching eve tits closely, 1 Icr 
leaders were absolutely opposed to war, and she would un- 
doubtedly have turned from the aggressor. 

On the and August General Joffre protested, pointing out 
that the forbidden stone included important positions which, it 
the order were enforced, would have to hr abandoned to the 
enemy and subsequently retaken with gteat loss nl hlc. The 
Government yielded to these arguments, and early that attrt 
noon the interdict was removed and absolute hlvi ty ot movrmrm 
given to the Commander-in-Clmf, who, howevrr, gave mstmc 
tions that under no circumstances should the frontier he ctossed 
except at his express command, 1 * 

Meanwhile the peril of France had hern unceasing hontly, 
On the 31st the telegraph wires were cut on the German mdr, 
the railway Hue between Pagny and NoWant was broken, and 
traffic across the frontier was everywhere stopped. 

In the early afternoon of the 31st came the news that Austria 
and Russia had mobilised simultaneously, and that Germany had 
sent an ultimatum to the latter. 

That same day an unusual spectacle was offered to an incurious 
and undemonstrative Paris. Masses of Germans ami Austrian* 
besieged the police stations to obtain the patters neemary to 
enable them to cross the frontier. There they were, those 
enemies of to-morrow, forced to come out into the open, sullen 
and scared, forming queues in the streets outside the Com 
missariats. They need not have worried, No demonstration, 
hostile or otherwise, took place, a very interesting symptom in 
a city where it takes so little to make a riot, where even a 
fisherman on the banks of the Seine collects a crowd, To day 
people were too preoccupied and too sad even to iw made 
angry by the sight of men who they knew might in a few day#' 
time be shooting their own kindred down. 

, aiudec y by the French General Staff at the headway 
e Germans were making with their mobilisation became so 
acute that on July 31st General Joffre, then still only Chief 
of the General Staff, although Commandcr-in-Chief elect, 
warned the Government that the Germans were in effect 
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July 31 st, carrying out their plan of mobilisation without actually pro- 

1914 claiming it. He explained that from that evening onwards 

every delay of twenty-four hours in calling up the reservists 
and in putting into force the measures preparatory to a 
general mobilisation, would mean a loss of territory of from 
fifteen to twenty kilometres a day, since the French troops 
would have to concentrate further and further back. He stated 
that he could not accept this responsibility. The Ministers felt 
they must bow before the reasons set forth by the responsible 
soldier, A telegram ordering the steps preliminary to mobilisa¬ 
tion ( t&legramme de coaverture) was sent off at 5 p,m,, and the 
railways were warned to be in readiness, 

Then, on top of everything else, the awful news of the murder 
of Jaures came like a thunderclap, and the heart of France 
stood still. What would result from the death of the great 
Socialist leader ? Did it mean that the forces of disorder would 
assert themselves, and that the country would have to defend 
itself with one hand while with the other it had to hold down 
the enemies within its borders ? So serious was the Govern¬ 
ment view of the news that the orders to the and Regiment of 
Cuirassiers stationed in Paris, which was to have moved to the 
frontier, were cancelled. 

Immense crowds collected for the funeral, but there was 
perfect order. All heaved a sigh of relief } France was sound 
to the core, 

Aug, xst, On the xst of August came the General Mobilisation Order. 

1914 Suddenly at 5,30 p.m. it appeared posted up everywhere.* We 
had not been told of it in the obscure comer where we worked, 
but as we left the Ministere de la Guerre it was quite evident 
that something had happened. 

It was a lovely afternoon. The streets of Paris had the hot, 
sultry look they have on summer evenings, relieved only by 
the shade from rows of dusty-leaved chestnut-trees. The 
streets were as they had been the day before, but one felt that 
some strange spectre was stalking abroad. The Boulevard St, 
Germain was curiously still, there were few people about, and 
no fiacres , a circumstance that caused my companion to explain 
how fiacres came by their name, from a courtyard in which the 
first cabs that plied for hire in Paris used to stand, over which 
* The Order was only stoned by the Minister of War at 5,30 p.m. 
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presided a statue of St. Fiacre, a holy man who hailed from Aug, ist, 
Scotland, he said. 1914 

But what was the matter? That was the second woman 
hurrying by who seemed to be crying. At the end of the 
Boulevard St. Germain, near the Chamber of Deputies, by the 
quays, our attention was at once arrested by something unusual. 

Paris traffic has never been slow, but now motors fairly whined 
past, driven by men with strained, set faces. No taxi driver 
would stop t they were all returning to the garages. We turned. 

There on the walls of the Palais Bourbon, still wet from the bill¬ 
poster's brush and shining in the sun, was the Order for the 
General Mobilisation, It was to be war after all. 

sje s|t ){c jjj 

" You are a military gentleman, can you tell me if we are 
going to join in this war or not ? Because if we don’t these 
Frenchmen will have our heads off, and I don’t blame them 
neither, we'll have deserved it." 

Thus quoth the British Embassy porter, evidently prepared 
to meet his fate like a Stoic. Easy enough to be cheerful 
to him, but would we join in? It was painful beyond 
words. 

I have already hinted that during these days I had to contend 
with difficulties, both personal and official, but these are best 
forgotten. My telegrams begging to be recalled were only 
answered at last by a curt order to remain, so there was nothing 
to do but to make the best of it 

I watched the citizens of this nation that was at war with 
poignant curiosity. What were they doing, how did they 
take it, what were they thinking ? Would the people at home 
react in the same way if we joined in ? The first conclusion 
did not take long to come to; they were wasting no time in 
vain regrets now that the great machine of war had been set 
in motion. One realised with surprise how the surrender by 
the individual of his will contributed to settle jarred nerves. 

Those who were mobilisable had nothing to do but obey 
orders. The feeling that they were being embodied in a 
great machine, and that the machine was running smoothly, 
was a great help. Every man knew what to do, The man 
from whom I hired a bicycler-now the only available means 
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Aug. 1 st, of transport—was due to report to his unit on the tenth day of 

1914 mobilisation, the tobacconist, on the other hand, was to go on 

the fourth. There was no confusion and no fuss. One was to 
go to Dijon, the other to Belfort. It was all in the mobilisation 
order in each man’s possession, all he had to do was to go to 
a station and step into a train. It was noticeable too that 
everyone was too busy settling up his own private affairs, to 
think much about anything else. It was of course those who 
remained behind who suffered most, Pathetic groups filled the 
stations, whole families helping to carry along the porterless 
platforms the bags of the men who were going. 

Mobilisation proceeded apace and without the slightest hitch, 
an enormous relief in view of the vital importance of keeping 
to schedule. 

One of the first steps of the French mobilisation had been 
strikingly carried out in Paris, It had consisted in the police 
pouncing on all doubtful characters and locking them up. 
They went about with motor 'buses which they filled as they 
went along. This was a very wise step in a cosmopolitan city 
like Paris at a time when it was essential that no hitch should 
occur. An anarchist attack on any of the railways for instance 
might have had very serious consequences indeed. 

Aug. ist~ The first four days of August were a time of terrible doubt 
4 th, 1914 as to what Great Britain's attitude would be, The French 
people had been bitterly disappointed at the non-committal 
answer President Poincar^ had received to the urgent appeal he 
had sent to the King, and the technicians, the responsible 
soldiers, were in a fever lest the delay should upset all their 
plans, for their calculations had been based on the assumption 
that we would come in, if we did so at all, at the same time as 
the French. 

Many hard things were said about the British, and indeed it 
could hardly have been otherwise. Our situation and peculiar 
difficulties were not taken into account or even realised except 
by a very few. To the average Frenchman it looked as if we 
were turning out to be the worst kind of fair weather friends, 
and history, that mirage of the past, was invoked to show how 
false England was apt to prove. Snatches of conversation 
overheard in restaurants or in the street indicated how the wind 
was blowing. “And how do you suppose she came by the 
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name of perfidious Albion ?" seemed to bring many discussions Aug, ist- 
to a conclusive end. 4 th, 1914 

It is true that these sentiments were uttered by the same type 
of person who said, a few days later, when we were in the war 
and there was no possibility of our withdrawing: 41 Yes, quite 
useful of course, but she has no army." 

During the whole of this period the only people who gave 
rein to their excitement, with the exception of some youths who 
broke a number of windows in shops belonging to Germans, were 
the foreigners resident in Paris, Bands of Greeks, Roumanians 
and others paraded the streets waving their national flags and 
manifesting noisily their enthusiasm for the French cause. They 
were watched with interest by the indigenous inhabitants, 
who took no part in these sporadic displays, though the evi¬ 
dence of support did not displease, being taken to mean that 
abroad the attitude of France was appreciated and understood, 
and that sympathy was felt for the nation reluctantly com¬ 
pelled to fight. What practical form, if any, this enthusiasm 
took I do not know, but some Englishmen and a few Americans 
who had not done so much in the way of processing joined the 
Foreign Legion. 

At last, at the end of what seemed a frightful nightmare of Aug, 4th, 
suspense and sickening anxiety, Great Britain sent her ultimatum 1914 
to Germany. A few hours later we were at war. All France 
heaved a sigh of relief, but immediately began pessimistic 
computations of the numerical strength of the armies we could 
put in the field. Few if any Frenchmen then or later realised 
the strength inherent in England's sea-power. The people 
were pleased, however, at hearing the most unfounded rumours 
that barges loaded with British troops had been seen coming 
up the Seine to Rouen the day after we declared war. They 
concluded that although we might not be numerous we were at 
least prompt! 

After the first flush of this new excitement was over hope 
was again centred in Russia, The French nation said to itself 
that its own army could hold on until the giant Russian tortoise 
had begun to advance with devastating sureness, developing 
an irresistible pressure on the Eastern frontier of Prussia, _ Then 
the French Armies would have their opportunity, the time to 
advance would come, and the war would be won. 
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Aug, 4 th, So thought the people in their simplicity, but they knew 
1914 nothing of the intentions of the General Staff, They had never 

heard of Plan XVII, the manoeuvre on the success of which their 
existence as a nation was about to be staked. 

Now that Great Britain had declared war, I put on my 
uniform. 

" How funny you look, disguised as a dusty canary,” observed 
the female concierge who let me in at one of the more obscure 
entrances to the Ministere ie la Guerre, when she saw me for 
the first time in khaki. This was disappointing, but one became 
used to the fact that for' a long time the French thought that 
to go to war in a collar and tie represented an attitude of levity 
quite out of keeping with the seriousness of the situation. 

Throughout these days, the country was changing before 
one's eyes, metamorphosed from a land of commerce and of 
art into an immense armed camp. Everything that was of 
peace seemed to be struck by paralysis, whilst new organisms 
that had existed only in an embryo state in those dusty pigeon¬ 
holes at the War Office, crept out as living things and grew and 
grew until they swallowed up the nation. 

A file was taken out, the red tape tying it was undone, and 
it was as if some genie had been let loose. The railways were 
his servants i he scattered himself into a thousand telegrams, 
trains were stopped, and he laughed to see poor bewildered 
passengers turned out anywhere but at their right destinations. 
Engines he collected by the hundred, trains were formed out 
of cattle-trucks, goods-vans, passenger coaches, anything would 
do, and all were sent on, oh so slowly, to strange destinations, 
carrying nothing but men, always men, packed tightly together, 
not knowing whither they were being sent, 

Another genie, barely released, gripped the telegraph wires, 
the nerves of the nation, only letting loose what he chose t 
desperate summonses, appeals for help from the sick or dying, 
these could wait, while he scanned every message, peered 
into letters, listened with a thousand ears, searching for the 
spy and the informer, keeping the lines clear for the commands 
of the new power, grown suddenly omnipotent, of which he 
was the servant, 

Thus the Spirit of War let loose his minions over France, 
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and seizing upon all that lived, man and beast, set his mark Aug. 4 th, 

upon them. 1914 

As one watched the men torn without a moment's warning 
from their peaceful occupations and from their families, 
dropping the tool, the pen or the plough, the fisherman his net 
and the man of fashion his sport, going quietly each to his 
appointed place, shouldering the heavy pack and rifle and 
putting on the ill-fitting uniform made shabby by many previous 
wearers, one realised that each individual as he doffed his civilian 
clothes had made an immense sacrifice, that the change of 
clothing was a symbol. For him life as he had known it was 
over, and at the end of the Calvary that each man knew he was 
just beginning to ascend, was death in the prime of life. 

Yet all came, many too soon, the others at the appointed time, 
none late, each bringing his life as a gift to his country to do 
with as she willed. 

There is a subtle yet immense difference between a con¬ 
scripted nation and one free from this incubus. In England, 
in an emergency, thousands upon thousands of men can be 
relied upon to come forward at once of their own free will, 
ready to risk their lives for their country’s sake. Nothing 
can be finer than this. Under our system each man is his own 
judge, weighs whether he must go or whether he can stay 
behind, But a nation which adopts conscription denies the 
right of each man to decide for himself whether he shall fight 
or not, and, anticipating the act of personal sacrifice, deprives 
the individual of his opportunity for heroism. Every mother 
knows that her son’s blood must be shed at his country’s 
call without discussion or argument. Every man knows that 
whether he likes it or not he will automatically become a part 
of war. The supreme moment when it comes involves him in 
nothing more spectacular than mute acquiescence. There is 
no glory in it, no chance for pride, Such a sacrifice of indi¬ 
viduality is only possible in a community where civilised man 
cares enough for the heritage left him by a long line of self- 
sacrificing forbears, to be willing to lay down his life at any 
time to preserve it. 

It is a mistake to think that conscription makes for militarism, 

I have never met a conscripted soldier who did not long for 
his release, who did not find the call of duty an almost intolerable 
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Aug 4 th, waste of the best years of his life, rendered bearable only by 

1914 the sense of accomplishing a noble and necessary duty. On 

the contrary, anti-militarism is born in a barrack-room and 
gains vigour and strength by strenuous exercise on the square, 
while pack drill gives added bitterness to its spleen. It is 
inevitable that anti-militarism should find its disciples amongst 
all those who suffer real or imaginary wrongs in the Army, 
among the many men who either never accept the sacrifice 
conceded by the majority as necessary, or rebel against the 
discipline the bitter memory of which, superseding all other 
thoughts, drives them into violent opposition to the Army as 
such. 

Conspicuous in those early days of August, 1914, were the 
indomitable women of France. I watched them sending their 
men off to the war t shouldering the responsibility of all that 
the men were leaving behind, guaranteeing the home, the farm, 
the business, obstinate, brave, sturdily practical, undertaking 
to keep the life of France going for the men who were gone. 
The old men, the fathers, mostly stood by, feebly silent, until 
the trains had left, unable to find words in which to cloak their 
misery. 



CHAPTER II 


GRAND QUARTIER GENERAL , VITRY-LE- 
FRANCOIS 

August 5TH— 8th, 1914 

Departure for the G,Q.G,—The G,V,C.'s—Le Grand Quartier 
General—Joffre—The G.Q.G , offices—The Staff—Some con¬ 
siderations concerning the French pre-war Army—Personalities at 
the G.Q.G.—Operations and Intelligence . 

I was ordered to the Grand Quartier General* on August 5th, Aug . 5 th- 
and was told I would be taken there in the liaison car leaving 1914 
the War Office at 1.30 p.m. 

Our departure caused some excitement. We piled into the 
car, a huge racing machine owned by a very nice man who 
had been mobilised as its chauffeur. His brother was, I think, 
the extra chauffeur. A gendarme in charge of despatches 
accompanied us. 

As the great doors swung open and the first British officer 
started for the front, a cheer burst forth from the hundreds of 
clerks, orderlies, etc., who had just marched back from dinner, 
u La Soupe " at a neighbouring barrack, and were leaning out 
of the windows or were still in the immense courtyard. 

The driver stopped at a bazaar to buy two large Red Ensigns 
which were secured to the wind screen as a sign that the 
British really were in the war. On the way I learnt for the 
first time the secret of our destination: the G.Q.G, had been 
installed that morning at Vitry-le-Franfois. 

The chauffeur, like many wealthy men who owned cars, had 
been mobilised according to an arrangement whereby motorists 
were called up with their machines. This system had great 

* For convenience In this narrative the Grand Quartier Gfndral will he designated 
as it was in the war, the G.Q.G, 
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Aug, jlti, advantages in peace time from everybody's point of view: the 

1914 owners did manoeuvres in comparative comfort and the staff 
had excellent cars} but in war time it became apparent that 
the arrangement was unfair, and soon nearly all the amateur 
chauffeurs joined the ranks. There was a story current in the 
Army at a later date, of a general, who, recognising in the 
chauffeur holding open the door of the car he was about to 
step into, the heir to one of the great Napoleonic families, 
said to him: 44 Allow me to congratulate you, sir. Your 
grandfather led men} you, I see, drive Generals." A typical 
example of that smooth and polished irony found only in 
France, which, uttered in the most polite tones, is quite deadly 
in its effect, yet so subtle, so insidious, that the writhing victim 
is entirely deprived of means of retaliation. 

The roads were deserted, which was lucky, for our pace was 
furious. We only pulled up when we met posts of elderly men 
in plain clothes, armed with shot guns, guarding level crossings 
and bridges. These were the 44 gardes des votes et communi¬ 
cations," G.V.C.S for short, who did not wear any sort of 
uniform until later. Those we met upon this occasion were 
calm and reasonable human beings, in which qualities they 
differed completely from some other G.V.C.S encountered 
further north. 

I was soon to learn how dangerous these old gentlemen could 
be, and how considerable were the delays they imposed on 
messengers carrying important despatches. They were a night¬ 
mare. The less they knew the more suspicious they were sure 
to be 5 the greater one’s hurry the more slowly would they 
inspect one’s papers, leisurely turning them round and round, 
painstakingly examining the back. 

If you were lucky you spotted the post some way ahead and 
the car had time to slow down and stop. If not, the risk was 
great, A sentry, finger on trigger, would bounce out from 
behind a hedge when the car was almost alongside him, and 
would fire if it was not stopped immediately. Having no idea 
how hard it is suddenly to pull up a fast-travelling car, hating 
all motors, full of tales of Germans tearing about the countryside 
(we all remember the " blue ” car full of spies or the “ red " 
car crammed with Huns that haunted the roads in those days), 
he was apt to fire first and apologise afterwards. 
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At night the G.V.C.S were even more dangerous than in the 
daytime, and the delays they caused were longer. As on some 
roads these posts were constantly met with, the waste of time 
they occasioned was often serious, for minutes were often worth 
more than all the treasure of the Grand Mogul. 

Many of these wayside scenes must have been curious to 
watch: a car in which sat an officer half dead with fatigue, 
the bearer of urgent orders or news, a sentry covering him with 
a rifle, whilst three or four old Territorials, partially illiterate, 
twisted and turned the papers handed to them by the light of 
a lantern, 

The G.V.C.S went on being more or less of a nuisance 
throughout the war. They were perfectly useless, and never 
had the least idea what kind of a pass was required. I remember 
hearing of an enterprising hospital nurse who got out of Calais 
by showing a London Hippodrome ticket.* 

i|< ^ »|ii jji iji 

We got to Vitry-le-Franfois, a tiny sleepy little town on the 
Marne, towards evening, and stopped in the big Place in front 
of the school where General Headquarters were lodged. 

General Joffre was walking up and down talking to his A.D.C. 
Captain Muller. He said a few words of greeting as I was 
brought up to him, then resumed his slow walk. His hands 
were clasped behind his broad back, he wore the red and gold 
cap of a French general, and a black tunic that from about the 
third button down sloped gently outward. His red breeches 
were baggy and ill-fitting. The outfit was completed by 
cylindrical leggings. 

He had a big face, rather soft in texture, though not flabby, 

* At a later date the G.V.Gs were to a great extent replaced by gendarmes, 
who were less dangerous but almost as trying, for as yenis went by many G.V.Gs 
realised their uselessness and were content to gape at passing traffic; not so the 
gendarmes, whose painstaking conscientious stupidity was constantly railed at by 
the French officers themselves, These tiresome traits of the gendarmes were not 
a growth of the war, for the lack of perspicacity of the species was proverbial and 
has been sung and rhymed for years. 

A typical story of a gendarme was told me during the battle of the Somme. 
He was from the interior and had never seen an observation balloon. He gaacd 
at one for some time In puaaled astonishment, then, espying the cable that held it 
to earth, an idea struck him. “ If a German shell cut the rope, what an awful 
foil the poor man up there would have 1 ” He visualised the balloon as pre¬ 
cariously balanced on the end of a rope like an apple on the end of a billiard cue. 
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the hinges and sides of the jaw forming a bold outline. His 
chin was marked and determined. The whiteness of his hair, 
the lightness of his almost colourless blue eyes, which looked 
out from under big eyebrows the colour of salt and pepper, 
white predominating, and the tonelessness of his voice coming 
through the sieve of his big whitish moustache, all gave the 
impression of an albino. His cap was worn well forward so 
that the peak protected his eyes, which resulted in his having 
to tilt his head slightly to look at one. 

A bulky, slow-moving, loosely-built man, in clothes that 
would have been the despair of Savile Row, yet unmistakably 
a soldier. 

He looked placid. Placidity and calm were his dominant 
characteristics. He was impenetrably calm. Very often this 
trait baffled his subordinates. At times when expected to speak 
he did not utter a word. He has been known to arrive at a 
headquarters, listen in silence to what was said, and step back 
into his car without opening his mouth, leaving queries, questions 
and requests for orders bussing unvoiced in the heads of those 
he left behind. When this happened the effect was extremely 
comic to an onlooker. The group of generals and staff officers 
would remain rivetted to the ground, gating in dismay at the 
fast disappearing motor. When Joffre had finally vanished in a 
cloud of dust they would look at each other with consternation, 
turn their hands out in the expressive French gesture that 
means “ What will you ? ” and shrugging their shoulders 
re-enter the Headquarters building. 

This is not to say that when Joffre had something to say he 
did not say it, merely that he remained silent if he had no 
positive ideas to put forward and no suggestions to make. He 
was always prepared to listen, and curiously enough seemed 
to have time upon most occasions to do so; even though very 
urgent matters required his attention he would never hurry or 
fluster the individual speaking to him. 

His anger when roused was terrific in its concentrated quiet 
force, and was never withstood. There were then a few short 
gestures of the arms, the muffled voice rose half a tone, whilst 
the head was thrown slightly back; and the words that came 
forth from under the shaggy moustache were never either dis¬ 
regarded or forgotten. To the very end of the time when he 
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held active command he kept absolute discipline among his 
generals. A corps commander whom his direct chief, the 
army commander, might find difficult to deal with, invariably 
became wonderfully tractable after a talk with General 
Jofifre, 

He had another quality, untried as yet, which proved of 
inestimable value; a great clarity of vision built upon a powerful 
self-confidence that made him entirely proof against getting 
" rattled." He was a man of great courage. Events were to 
show that he possessed a capacity for taking punishment that 
might have turned Jack Johnson grey with envy. It was 
perhaps this trait which enabled him to maintain a robust 
optimism in face of the appalling events now so close upon him. 
His shoulders appeared strong enough and broad enough to 
bear any responsibility, as indeed they proved to be. His 
silence strengthened this impression of strength. He obviously 
required no confidant, and certainly no commander was ever 
less under the influence of his Staff. 

Such was Papa Joffre, " Le Grandpkre " as his Army later 
called him, the man who at the moment carried as crushing a 
burden as has ever weighed down human shoulders. 

This burden had not yet assumed the frightful weight that 
it became a few weeks later, but one could not help a feeling 
of awe coming over one at the sight of that man, by virtue of 
his position the greatest of all the great men on the Allied side, 
in whom the hope of so many nations rested, the centre of 
interest of a planet, walking up and down, like any elderly 
bourgeois of the uninteresting little town of Vitry, whose habit 
it was to stroll of a summer evening before putting on his 
slippers and lighting his lamp. 

A billet was found for me in the house of some rather dased 
people who lived in terror of the G.Q.G. Guards, These were 
he formidable " Gardes Forestiers ” who watched over the 
Government forests in peace time, but who had nothing of the 
ghilly or the gamekeeper in their composition, They were 
used to patrolling the great forests of Eastern France on the 
look-out for smugglers, poachers, and undesirables who might 
come creeping across the frontier, gentry not slow to use their 
weapons, and demanding on the part of the representatives of 
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the law who tracked them down qualities of rare determination 
and sternness. 

It was as much as your life was worth not to know the sign 
and countersign when challenged by the stealthy patrols in 
constant movement about the town after dark. They nearly 
did for Colonel Ignatiev, the Russian Military Attach^, one night. 
That genial soul was the only foreign officer at the G.Q.G. 
when I arrived j a typical specimen of his race, big, blonde, 
bulky, fond of a good yarn, good champagne, good cheer and 
a nap after lunch. He was propelling his large person home 
to his billet one night, humming some cheerful tune, when he 
was challenged, “ Qai va Id *' rang out sharp as a pistol-shot 
from an advancing patrol. Now the password was " Austerlit? " 
and Ignatiev, remembering it, was shocked. He had paid no 
attention when told it, but now it occurred to him with force 
that Austerlits was a word of evil omen, an ill-sounding word 
in Russian ears, and he said so. Addressing the patrol through 
the darkness, he inveighed against the tactlessness, the im¬ 
morality, of insulting Allies upon whom you were lavishing 
requests to hurry up and fight. To make his point dear to 
his invisible audience he began to advance, which is a mistake 
when challenged by Gardes Forestiers deeply imbued with a 
sense of the importance of their functions. Several bolts had 
clicked before Ignatiev, happily for all concerned, reached his 
peroration. " Austerlitz, Austerlitz, what a word to inflict on 
a Russian 1 ” he cried, and the sound of the password, even 
mixed in this Russian salad, placated the patrol sufficiently to 
give time for his papers to be examined, 

The offices of the G.Q.G. were installed in the large rooms 
belonging to the school, The 2&me Bureau (Intelligence), 
where I was given a desk, was in the gymnasium, where the 
rings and trapeses had been fastened out of reach of athletic 
officers who might have been tempted to use them. 

The officers worked in sections and shifts, each section in 
its own part of the hall, installed at school desks. The atmo¬ 
sphere was that of a monastery or a factory, if anything so chilly 
to a factory of ideas can be imagined. The offices were open 
day and night and each section worked in shifts of eight hours. 
Each individual was paired with another to whom he handed 
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over at the end of his spell of duty the information that had 
come in and the work he had done. 

At one end of the room was an enormous map on which 
reports concerning the enemy were marked up. It was revised 
and brought up-to-date twice a day, and the only stir there 
ever was in the great silent room occurred when some important 
news came in. Then officers would tiptoe up and discuss it 
in whispers, or stand round square-headed, square-shouldered 
Colonel Dupont, the remarkable Head of the seme Bureau, 
whilst he briefly expounded his views. 

If you had no special job to do it was duller than watching 
a hunt from a bathchair. Everything at Vitry was subdued 
and monotonous. No traffic, no sound in the street save the 
occasional whirr of a great car carrying liaison officers whose 
mysterious looks gave one clearly to understand that they were 
the bearers of awe-inspiring secrets. Even the motor-park 
was abandoned save by the men on the cars next for duty. 

The only relief to the endless routine came at meal-times 
when the whole of the outgoing shift trooped over to the mess, 
the 44 popotte ,” where extremely good though simple food was 
served. After meals we went off to the local Cafe in the Place 
and ordered our " cafi filtre ” which was served at a little 
marble table, but not by the usual white-aproned black-coated 
“ garfon ,” the adjunct of every cafe in France: he was gone 
with all the other men, and was perhaps thinking at this moment 
with regret of the sunny shadeless square, where at this time 
of day he would have been dashing in and out carrying foaming 
bocks on a little metal tray, calling out" Trois bocks , deux cafes,” 
as with the incredible agility of his kind he served his civilian 
customers. These, like the gargon, were gone. Their places 
were taken by men in uniform, and the gargon's by a very old 
man who looked like the doyen of all the waiters. He waited 
with shaky hands and would have found it hard to get through 
his work had he not been helped by a neat young girl, who 
might well have been the heroine of the song 44 Madelon.” 

Gazing out from under the cafe awning, watching the strolling 
officers making for the welcome shade, and the few civilians who 
dared face the sweltering heat, the thought arose of the endless 
trains with their burden of armed men, clanging towards the 
frontier, and by contrast the silence here at Vitry seemed as tense 
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as a violin string, growing ever tauter, until one felt it must 
break with a nerve-wracking snap. 

But it never broke: outwardly at least the G.Q.G. remained 
till the end of the war as it was at the beginning, infinitely quiet 
and subdued, turning whatever place it descended upon into 
a town of whispers. 

I found the officers of the G.Q.G, a most interesting body of 
men. They were all of more than average intelligence. The 
general tone among them was one of polite reserve, and it was rare 
that the natural exuberance even of those who hailed from the 
voluble south was allowed to pierce through the cold professional 
veneer. When, subsequent to the attacks in Alsace of August 
6 th, extraordinary reports came in to the effect that the German 
commissariat had broken down, that the enemy troops were 
ill-fed and discouraged, that the equipment of their cavalry 
was so defective as to be already wearing out, and that their 
artillery fire was utterly ineffective, the curb put by some 
officers on their optimism showed signs of relaxing. But in 
the main the general tone of absolute self-control was well 
maintained by the majority and imposed on the rest. I 
remember well with what distaste, almost apprehension, this 
wave of optimism was viewed by some, notably by Lieut.~Colonel 
Zoppf, Head of the Secret Service. 

To anyone not familiar with the French Army the impression 
created by its professional officers was a strange one. For the 
first time one realized that there existed in the French body 
politic a fraternity of several thousand men who seemed to 
have inherited the qualities of the old orders of warrior knights. 
They differed from their prototypes in that they had taken no 
vow of chastity, as was evident from their conversation. Indeed, 
one of the first things I heard at Vitry was that according to a 
Papal Ordinance several centuries old, soldiers at war who had 
crossed three rivers—or was it seven?—were absolved from 
their marriage vows, and the question arose whether crossing 
the same river backwards and forwards counted towards the 
total. But subsequent observation led to the conclusion that 
however free the talk, this type of Frenchman at any rate was 
singularly domesticated and had little thought beyond his pro¬ 
fession and his wife and family. It was gradually borne in on 
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one that these men, day by day and week by week in each long 
succeeding year of dull routine in a garrison town, or of intensive 
work in one of the various colleges or on the Staff, had sacrificed 
themselves to an immensely high ideal of service to their country. 

This was the rule, an invariable one amongst the Staff officers, 
who formed an aristocracy within the great body of professional 
officers. Indeed, they seemed to consider themselves the High 
Priests of the profession, the repositories of the True Faith, 
the Adepts. But although at the moment I am only concerned 
with genuine Staff Officers , 44 patented," as the French say, it is 
important to explain, lest a wrong impression should be gained, 
that there were a large number of regimental officers in whom 
slow promotion and poor prospects had stifled ambition and 
enterprise. Many of these had become atrophied by the deadly 
drudgery of life in a small garrison town. On the eastern frontier 
this was not the case ; the stimulus of the neighbouring Germans 
spurred energy and maintained a high level amongst all the 
troops stationed in this region, but in other parts of France the 
endless routine of training recruits was apt to have a soporific 
effect, and many officers were gradually absorbed into the life of 
the small town where they lived and where they probably 
married. These officers, living their lives in one sleepy corner, 
often became engrossed in the small material interests so charac¬ 
teristic of the French middle class, and from these interests the 
monotony of their work was hardly a relief. To such men the 
question of stores and equipment was far more important than 
tactical training, and the main object of their care became to 
have no trouble at inspections. 

French officers as a class were very ill paid, and unlike the 
German officers derived no compensation from any special 
social position granted them by the public. On the contrary 
they were actually deprived by a large section of the nation of the 
consideration given in almost every other country to the officers 
of the Army. Moreover, some of these men had been actually 
persecuted, for many of them were devout Roman Catholics, and 
to practise religion had been a black mark against a man's name 
when the War Office had been administered by General Andr& 
During that period Army discipline was shaken to its foundations 
and the loyalty of officers strained to breaking point. Incalcu¬ 
lable harm was done by the system of 11 fiches " whereby some 
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subordinates were allowed to make reports on their superiors 
through a secret political organisation. The sense of duty of 
many officers was further tried almost beyond endurance when 
at the time of the separation of Church and State they were 
called upon to enforce the law secularising church property. 
The Army suffered greatly also from the result of the Dreyfus 
Trial, 

But somehow the tradition survived. The corps of officers 
remained true to its ideals, and the tradition asserted itself 
more and more as the war went on. All praise is due to 
these men who, through years of opposition, had so high a 
sense of duty that they went doggedly on serving their patriotic 
ideal, at the cost of great self-abnegation and the sacrifice of all 
the good things of this world. It is not unlikely that those who 
suffered most in peace for the sake of what they believed, were 
able to face the difficulties of war the better for the ordeal. 
Further, the lack of success early in the war of several officers 
whose promotion had been attributed by rumour to their 
political or anti-religious views, did much to dear the way for 
others who had shunned politics and were not even overwarm in 
their support of the existing regime. Be this as it may, at the end 
of the war many of the most important commands were held by 
men who had never concealed their profound devotion to the 
Catholic faith, even at a time when to proclaim it had meant to 
jeopardise their careers. Notable among these were Marshal 
Foch and General de Castelnau, known throughout the French 
Army as “ le capucin botte " (the fighting friar). 

Some staffs, and the French were not alone in this, were not 
entirely free from an unfortunate tendency to form a group 
round the Commander, to surround him jealously, to filter the 
very air he breathed. Sometimes such a group was the natural 
consequence of long service under one Chief, at others it was the 
result of pure sycophancy, or, it was hinted, was due to a simi¬ 
larity of training, intensely religious and instinctively opposed to 
radical or even mildly liberal views and to what is implied in 
France by Freemasonry, Whatever the cause, the effect was 
always bad, resulting in the Commander being to a certain extent 
segregated and deprived of direct touch with the great broad 
feeling of the Army, In the French Army such groups were 
called " Petites Chapetles” 
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Naturally enough perhaps, now that the war had come, the 
professional soldiers had a tendency to look down on the reserve 
officers, and to believe genuinely that the civilian could never 
really understand war or fill an important post in the Army even 
in his speciality, and they barred his way accordingly. This was 
unfortunate, and in some cases prevented the best use being made 
of highly qualified men. It must be confessed also that some 
professionals felt that now at last they were coming into their 
own, that this was their chance, and that any trespassing within 
their preserves was an intolerable injustice to be resisted in every 
possible way. 

Natural too was the dislike and mistrust of a capricious and 
meddlesome Parliament. Deputies were the subject of endless 
quips and jokes in which there was often more bite and sarcasm 
than humour. But in spite of this there was a general and 
absolute respect for the Republican form of government which 
France of her own free will had chosen. 

General Joffre had passed through the storms of previous 
years unscathed. He was certainly not a religious man and did 
not practise religion, although he was extremely tolerant of the 
views of others. On the other hand he owed nothing to politics, 
save that, his tendencies being known, there had been nothing to 
stand in the way of his promotion. Moreover he understood 
how to handle politicians, and his immense and stolid silence, so 
different from their own garrulity, impressed and even awed 
them. The Commander-in-Chief was undoubtedly a good 
republican in the sense given to the words in France. Indeed it 
is difficult to imagine how he could have been anything else, for 
he was of humble origin, and it was said that like Ney he was 
the son of a cooper. He had been born in the distant Catalan 
country at the foot of the Pyrenees. His extreme simplicity was 
that of the small bourgeoisie which is the embodiment as well as 
the backbone of the Third Republic, 

General Joffre's chief assistant was General Belin, the Major 
General (Chief of Staff), I had very little to do with this 
distinguished officer, and I only remember him as vivacious, 
smart and soldierly. He was oppressed by the immense burden 
of his task, and I understand that the strain imposed on him by 
the retreat of the French Armies nearly killed him. 
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Very different was the Aide-Major-Gin&ral (Assistant Chief of 
Staff) General Berthelot, who was the best known and most often 
quoted of the great men at the G.Q.G. He was a brilliantly 
clever, amazingly fat man. The tendency was to be so over¬ 
whelmed by his bulk that his extremely clever quick eyes 
escaped notice at first, In his own room he was fond of wearing 
a blouse, and rumour, perhaps correct for once, proclaimed that 
this and a pair of slippers was what constituted in his opinion the 
only sensible uniform for a General Officer who, tactically 
handicapped by a weight of 17 stone or so, had to wrestle with 
strategy in a temperature of go degrees in the shade. He was 
always at work and universally popular. His robust tempera¬ 
ment and great heart enabled him to face the bad days that 
were to come, carrying with them the collapse of his calculations 
and the brushing aside of his dreams, with an optimism that 
would not be denied. 

These were the men around whom the whole of the G.Q.G. 
revolved. Everyone else existed to provide the material upon 
which these great ones based their decisions, or to carry out the 
details of the orders they might give, and no potentates, no 
captains of industry offering gold or personal gain as an incentive, 
were ever so well served. 

But gradually, as the working of the Staff at Vitry became 
more familiar, one began to wonder whether there were not 
serious defects in the system, 

Was it well, for instance, that the two most important sections 
of the Staff, Operations and Intelligence, should work in water¬ 
tight compartments ? 

The French and British Armies were alike in this respect, and it 
did not require much foresight to make one realise that the lack of 
intimate collaboration between the two sections might prove 
extremely harmful. 

Operations said —“ What can be the use of Intelligence know¬ 
ing our plans ? Their sole duty is to watch the enemy and report 
his movements and numbers." " That's all very well," Intelli¬ 
gence would argue," but we have to divine the enemy's intentions. 
These are based largely on what he can guess of ours. He forms 
his conclusions on what he can see or hear of the movements of 
our troops, and how can we enter into his mind and read his 
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thoughts if we know nothing of our own Army? " The Intelli¬ 
gence officers were right, but for a long time they had to work in 
the dark, much to the general hurt. Of course every possible 
means of preventing leakage of information must be employed, 
but the absurd handicap of blinkers imposed on your own 
people should never again be allowed to increase the very great 
difficulties of the Intelligence in obtaining information as to the 
enemy's intentions and movements, without which the Com- 
mander-in-Chief is like a man groping in the dark. 

The pretext for the limitations imposed on the Intelligence 
during the war was of course secrecy, the fear that information 
might leak out to the enemy. In those days we lived in a 
nightmare of secrecy. We may have concealed our plans from 
the enemy but we certainly befogged our own people. Allies 
did not communicate their plans to each other; different 
branches of the staff behaved as if each thought the others 
only wanted information for the sake of passing it on to Berlin. 
How ridiculous it all was l Experience has taught that how¬ 
ever important it may be to keep information from the enemy, 
if this can only be achieved by keeping your own people in 
the dark, thus limiting their scope and fettering their initiative, 
then the price paid is too high. Better far to run some risk 
as regards the enemy than forfeit the homogeneous co-opera¬ 
tion of all those on your side who must work in the closest 
harmony to obtain victory, and co-operation is impossible 
if some officers are kept in ignorance of their Commander's 
intentions. Moreover, suppose the enemy does gather some¬ 
thing of your plans, he wUl probably be informed too late, and 
will certainly not know whether or not to believe what he hears, 
unless the information is confirmed by observed facts such as the 
movements of troops or trains spotted by his aeroplanes. 

The Intelligence officer will generally be found to be an 
optimist, a cheerful bloke, living with the enemy, whose male¬ 
volent shadow he is, deriving an immense amount of 41 Schaden¬ 
freude " from all the mishaps that come to his ears. Guessing at 
the enemy's problems, and to a certain extent aware of his 
difficulties, his is a more hopeful outlook than that of the Opera¬ 
tions officer, who is eternally faced with the difficulties con¬ 
fronting his own side and with problems which he finds it hard 
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to realise confront the enemy as well. 

This difference in outlook may easily result in lack of harmony 
between the two sections of the staff, and harmony is essential if 
a staff is to give the best results. Who will ever know what harm 
was done by the often unconscious adoption of a thesis by the 
3&me Bureau just because the opposite point of view was ad¬ 
vanced by the alme ? In war, the margin between success and 
failure is often so slender that nothing can be overlooked with 
impunity, and even rivalry between officers having the best 
intentions and the highest motives may have very unfortunate 
results. 

During the battle of the Somme in 1916, General Fayolle, 
commanding the Sixth French Army, and his Chief of Staff, the 
brilliant Colonel Duval, seeing the danger of working in water¬ 
tight compartments, had a daily conference at which all the 
heads of sections were present as well as representatives from all 
the corps. They were told exactly what the Army Commander’s 
intentions were, and exchanges of information took place 
between them there and then, the duties of all being made to 
dovetail into each other. There was no secrecy, and each 
officer was able to get on with his job without having to waste 
time guessing what the other fellow was at. 

This was much later in the war, however, and at the time of 
which I am writing the compartments dividing the staff and the 
walls dividing Allies had not yet been broken down. The 
obsession of secrecy was long to endure, and in some quarters 
outlasted the war, dogging the machinery, obstructing co¬ 
ordination and narrowing vision. 
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PLAN XVII 
August <jth— 14TH, 1914 

Colonel Huguet—The problem of the detrainment of the B.E.F .— 
Joffre's decision—French mobilisation and concentration—The 
necessity of a definite plan—Why the French decided on an offensive 
—The "forward ” school—" Plan XVII."—Why it failed- 
Pre-war talks in Berlin—Errors in French calculations—Departure 
from Vitry-le-Francois. 

On the morning of August 9th, I found Colonel Huguet 
having breakfast in our mess. He was to occupy the extremely 
important position of Head of the French Mission attached to the 
British Army. It was through him that General Joffre would 
communicate with Sir John French, and it was his Mission that 
would deal with the very complex questions of the relations of 
the British with the French civil authorities and inhabitants. All 
French officers attached to the British would be under his orders. 
His Mission became known as "La Mission H" just as the 
British Army was always alluded to as the " Ws" this name being 
I believe derived from the code-book in French and English 
known as Code W which had been compiled for use between the 
two Armies in case of war, though it is possible, as many thought, 
that it was derived from the initial of General Wilson's name, 
for he was well known to and looked upon with particular favour 
by the French. 

I had known Colonel Huguet well in London. An olive- 
complexioned, dapper, little gunner, whose short hair was 
brushed forward and apparently glued to his scalp, he was very 
suave and friendly, professing the greatest admiration for 
England and all things English. He manipulated the English 
language fluently, thanks to a plentiful lubrication of the difficult 
words—-and they mostly seemed to be difficult for him—with a 
shower of " z’s." 
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Aug> 9 th, Huguet was an intimate friend of General Henry Wilson's, 

1914 On the great question of British co-operation on land with the 
French he had found a convinced supporter in Wilson. Huguet 
had been French Military Attach^ in London until shortly 
before the war, and the two men had carried out work together 
without which the B.E.F, could not have landed when and how it 
did, They understood each other perfectly, and were at one in 
their endeavours to prevent the British Government from taking 
alarm at the extent of their preparations. 

Colonel Huguet had just arrived via Paris from London, where 
he had been trying to persuade Lord Kitchener to alter his 
decision to postpone the embarkation of the Army until Sunday, 
August 9th, General Joffre when he heard of this wrote to 
the President of the Republic begging him to use his influence to 
prevent any kind of delay, but the British War Office found it 
impossible to rescind their decision. Now another question had 
arisen, Where were the British troops to detrain? Lord 
Kitchener wished them to detrain about Amiens, as he considered 
concentration in the region between Maubeuge and Le Cateau, 
as originally planned, somewhat too risky. Sir John French was 
against this change, so it had been settled in London to refer the 
matter to General joffre, hence Huguet's visit It goes without 
sa ying that General Joffre was of Sir John's opinion, so the Le 
Cateau-Maubeuge area was decided upon. 

Colonel Huguet told the Commander-in-Chief the day I saw 
him at Vilry (August 9th) that he was convinced the dates laid 
down in the peacetime plan could be anticipated, expressing it as 
his opinion that the British fighting forces could be in a position 
to advance on the aist, whereas the original plan fixed the 23rd as 
the date on which the last troops of the B.E.F. would detrain in 
the zone of concentration. He proved to be quite right, and on 
August 21st the British Army was concentrated and moving 
forward to its positions, It was actually in contact with the 
enemy on the aand,* 

* * * * * * 

* The change in the date of embarkation of the B.E.P, was due to the fact that 
the August Bank Holiday had necessitated a short del&v in the plaas for the 
concentration of the Army. 

As is well known, British mobilisation was carried out with the utmost 
smoothness and despatch. On an average thirteen ships a day transported the 
four divisions and the cavalry division, which was shortly followed by a fifth, 
the 4th, which arrived In time for the battle of le Cateau. 
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During the time I was at the G.Q.G, French mobilisation and 
concentration were being steadily proceeded with, with wonderful 
smoothness and practically without a hitch. The whole of this 
concentration was based upon the now famous '* Plan XVII./' 
and it is necessary to make clear at this stage what the plan was, 
and how it came to be adopted. 

To understand the problem of mobilising a modem con¬ 
tinental army, it is important to realise that the whole process is a 
race against time. If the mobilisation is delayed or slow, the 
enemy will be enabled to advance with a fully equipped army 
against an unprepared one, which would be disastrous. 

The time factor also makes it essential that the Armies once 
mobilised should find themselves exactly where they can at once 
take up the role assigned to them. There is no opportunity for 
extensive manoeuvres: mobilisation is in itself a manoeuvre at 
the end of which the armies must be ready to strike according 
to the pre-arranged plan. 

This plan is therefore obviously of vital importance. It has 
of necessity to be somewhat rigid, for it has to be worked out 
in every detail beforehand. From the moment mobilisation is 
ordered, every man must know where he has to join, and must 
get there in a given time. Each unit, once complete and fully 
equipped, must be ready to proceed on a given day at the 
appointed hour to a pre-arranged destination in a train awaiting 
it, which in its turn must move according to a carefully prepared 
railway scheme. Each unit has also to drop into its place 
in the higher formations, and these again must find themselves 
grouped in position according to the fundamental plan. No 
change, no alteration is possible during mobilisation. Impro¬ 
visation when dealing with nearly three million men and the 
movements of 4,378 trains, as the French had to do, is out of the 
question. 

It will be understood therefore with what care this plan on 
which success or failure might depend has to be thought out, 
weighed and minutely prepared, 

The problem was one of especial difficulty and urgency for the 
French. As regards the time factor, they knew that the Germans 
would almost certainly be the aggressors, and would probably 
decide upon war secretly and begin to mobilise surreptitiously 

before the French became aware of their intentions, thus gaining 

■ 
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hours and even days, This was in fact what happened in July, 1914. 

Further, the French plan could not and did not envisage the 
possibility of invading neutral territory, unless Germany, by 
setting the example, compelled France to follow suit, Germany 
placed no such limitations upon her own action, and the French 
knew well that, if it paid Germany to do so, the chances were that 
she would disregard those Treaty obligations which bound France. 

And supposing Germany did violate neutral territory, how 
could the French know what the extent of the violation would be, 
or what attitude the governments of the invaded countries would 
adopt? 

A glance at the map will show what a terrible handicap this 
moral obligation on her own part, this uncertainty concerning 
the action of a totally unscrupulous enemy, placed upon France 
and those whose duty it was to prepare a plan for her protection. 
Unwilling to surrender the initiative to the Germans by awaiting 
the development of the German plan and holding back until it 
had been ascertained if this included the violation of neutral 
territory, the French General Staff concluded that the only 
possible way out of the difficulty was for France to assume the 
offensive herself. This decision had the further advantage of 
coinciding with the theory then prevailing in military circles in 
France, which laid enormous stress on the importance of the 
attack,* 

This theory was so potent a factor in influencing French 
military policy during the opening stages of the campaign that 
its importance is worth emphasising. So enthusiastic were 
many French officers in its favour, that the perfectly sound 
axiom that the best way of defending yourself is to attack, was 
misunderstood, and its basic principle lost sight of. It was 
interpreted to mean that wherever you met the enemy you 
should attack him, and that if you attacked with sufficient 
vigour you were bound to be successful. It was forgotten that an 
attack if undertaken at all must be made in such numbers as to 


r ! S°^ ne j ‘k Gtandnrnison was one of the most enthusiastic protagonists, in 
lact, the leader of the forward school. The following is a typical instance of his 


The offensive spirit of a body of troops charged with an offensive mission will 
n ■'r , rt , c ° nt *kj jsote or less numerous detachments which have been 
allotted defensive duties. Safety is best obtained by attacking vigorously whenever 
one can with ail one’s forces, When one has seized the enemy by the throat 
one is M. master “nd n*«H not f«f him." 
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render success probable, and that this can only be achieved, in the 
case of opposing armies which are fairly equally matched, by 
adopting a defensive attitude on the greater portion of the front. 
In other words, superiority in numbers at any given point can 
only be achieved by economy, that is by adopting the defensive, 
elsewhere. 

In the years preceding the war the doctrine of the “ offensive 
a outrance ” spread from the staff to the regimental officer, and 
soon showed itself in its tactical application: the bayonet was 
hailed as Queen of the battlefield, the lessons of the South 
African and Russo-Japanese Wars were lost sight of, and this 
frightful mistake resulted in hecatombs of French soldiers during 
the first period of the war. Thousands upon thousands of lives 
were lost before it was realised that infantry however brave 
cannot charge in dose formation over open spaces against 
concealed infantry and machine guns, and that to fix bayonets 
and sound the charge is no magic recipe for victory, 

I had attended French manoeuvres a couple of years before the 
war, and had been much struck then by the dislike of the French 
infantry for digging trenches, in fact their real disdain of this 
form of protection, and had felt that their mass formations could 
only have been excused on the ground that a spectacular effect 
was permissible at the end of manoeuvres, and might indeed be 
useful in conveying a false impression to foreign Military 
Attaches. As musketry instructor in my own regiment and fully 
alive to the stopping power of rifles and machine guns, I had 
found the display particularly exasperating, I wondered 
whether they had learnt anything since then, but in the battles 
that were to come I had the misfortune to see these troops, 
animated by the highest courage, led to their doom in the same 
close formations I had watched at manoeuvres a few years before. 

The sense of the tragic futility of it will never quite fade from 
the minds of those who saw these brave men, dashing across the 
open to the sound of drums and bugles, clad in the old red caps 
and trousers which a parsimonious democracy dictated they 
should wear, although they turned each man into a target. The 
gallant officers who led them were entirely ignorant of the 
stopping power of modern firearms, and many of them thought 
it chic to die in white gloves, 
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Interwoven with and perhaps the real cause of this enthusiasm 
for the attack, was a deep psychological mistake. The Higher 
Command in the French Army was doubtful if the French 
infantry, supreme in the enthusiasm of an attack, would be able 
to stand on the defensive against the more strictly disciplined 
masses of Germany. The three years service had not been 
re-introduced until 1913, so that most of the reservists had only 
been trained for two years with the colours. Several French 
generals whom I met at this time considered that this placed the 
French Army at a very real disadvantage compared with the 
German Army, which they believed to be more highly trained 
than theirs. 

It took the war to reveal the French to themselves, and to 
prove that French troops could be as stoic and as stubborn in 
resistance as the most stolid northerners. Years of war, terrible 
losses, fearful attacks, endless bombardments that seemed as if 
they would unhinge reason; fatigue, cold, mud, they stood 
them all. But for four long years France paid dearly in loss of 
territory for the original mistake of her military leaders, who were 
justified in believing in an offensive policy, but who were 
mistaken in the universal application, and particularly in the 
tactical application they gave to it, and above all were wrong 
in thinking that French soldiers would prove indifferent in 
defence,* 

* * * * * * 

As has been said, the French had had to make their plan 
before they knew whether or not the Germans would violate 
neutral territory, Their field of action, therefore, once they had 
decided upon taking the offensive, was limited to the coter¬ 
minous frontier between themselves and Germany, Fortresses 
and natural obstacles further restricted the field of any possible 
advance to a few very narrow passages in Lorraine, 

The plan decided upon, Plan XVII, of which General Joffre 
was the author, had been ratified by the Comil Supirieur de la 
Guerre and the Government of the day. It envisaged an offen¬ 
sive by two armies, the First and Second, through the passages 
in Lorraine, with a subsidiary attack in Alsace, whilst another 
Army, the Fifth, attacked north of Verdun, The Third Army 

* See Appendix VII. 
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was to act as liaison between the Second and Fifth and undertake 
the investment of Metz as the campaign proceeded. The 
Fourth Army was to be in reserve, 

The First Army was to advance on Sarrebourg, whilst one 
Corps, the VII., and a cavalry division invaded Alsace. The 
Second Army was to advance upon Chateau Salins and Morhange, 

Its two left Corps were to watch Metz from the left bank of the 
Moselle. 

Simultaneously the Fifth Army on the left was to dose in on 
Verdun, and passing south of the Belgian frontier was to advance 
on Thionville, and attack north of that fortress, 

The Third Army was to advance on the right of the Fifth, 
whilst the Fourth Army followed in second line. 

In the event of Germany’s invading Belgium, certain variations 
of the main scheme were provided for. In that case the right Map II 
wing (First and Second Armies) was to keep to the original plan, 
but the Fourth Army was to reinforce the left, taking up its 
position between the Third and Fifth Armies, and the three 
armies were then to advance north-east on a front extending 
between Thionville and a point north-east of Mezieres, 

As soon as it was dear that Germany had violated Belgium and 
Luxembourg these modifications were carried out, and orders to 
that effect were issued on August and. 

It is now a matter of history that the attacks in Alsace Lorraine 
carried out under Plan XVII failed disastrously, and indeed it is 
hard to see how this could have been otherwise, since the Germans 
were necessarily expecting attach in these areas, which as has 
been explained were the only ones open to the French, German 
knowledge of French military policy must have led them to the 
condusion that that policy would be an offensive one. The 
Germans also knew that the French would never plan to invade 
neutral territory, It was therefore a foregone condusion that 
they should prepare for French attacks exactly where these 
attacks were actually delivered, 

The French had been hypnotised by the belief that the 
Germans would resort to the famous ” attaque btvsquke ” and 
issuing in great force from the fortress of Metz would attempt 
to dislocate French mobilisation, They considered that Plan 
XVII was well calculated to meet such a contingency, as indeed it 
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was, but unfortunately the Germans attempted no such manoeuvre, 
and although the French had to a certain extent allowed for a 
German sweep through Belgium, the main flaw in Plan XVII lay 
in the fact that it made no allowance whatsoever for an outflanking 
movement of the magnitude actually undertaken by the Germans, 
and was not elastic enough to parry it. 

That the French should have been so misled as to German 
intentions is hard to understand, particularly in view of the fact 
that British military circles before the war accepted a wide 
sweep of the enemy through Belgium as possible and even 
probable. It was not particularly difficult to form an idea of 
what would be likely to occur, as even I, a mere student and a 
very junior one at that, accidentally found out. 

I happened to spend some time in Berlin during the winter of 
1913-14 and there met many German officers studying at their 
Staff College. Conversation naturally enough often turned on 
the possibility of war with France. It never occurred to these 
professional soldiers that there would not be another conflict. It 
was bound to come. But when? Who could tell? At any 
rate it was sure to come in their time, which was all that mattered. 

The possible attitude of England in such a contingency was 
often discussed, and these men found it hard to conceal their 
contempt for Britain's land forces. Yes, she had proved a 
doughty enemy in the past, but this time she would not have a 
chance to develop her full strength were she so ill-advised as to 
side with France and Russia. Her continental Allies would be 
overwhelmed long before she was ready, long before the slow 
pressure of her naval supremacy could make itself felt. What 
account need be taken of a power that had been so long defied by 
a handful of peasants in South Africa ? Several times, in what 
were perhaps unguarded moments, in the course of animated 
talks between themselves, operations against France were 
discussed. From these I gathered that it was an absolute 
axiom of the Great General Staff that France must be over¬ 
whelmed before Russia became really dangerous. It followed 
that no time could be wasted in reducing the great French 
fortresses on the German frontier. The strength of these was 
not underestimated, I heard it stated several times that 
although the great German guns would make short work of th 
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French forts it would nevertheless take six months to break 
through the French defensive system. Since they also declared 
it necessary that the war should be over and won in that time, as 
France must be beaten to her knees before the Russians became 
really dangerous, the inference was obvious: Belgium had to be 
invaded as the only means of turning the French fortresses. 

I had occasion to talk these matters over with the French 
Military Attach^ in Berlin, the gallant Colonel Seret, who was 
killed at Hartmannsweilerkopf leading his chasseurs, He was of 
opinion that the Germans were almost certain to violate Belgium. 
He thought they would attempt as wide a sweep as possible and 
might even cross the Meuse below Namur. 

Nevertheless the French General Staff did not believe that in 
the event of an invasion of Belgium the Germans had enough 
troops, in view of the Russian threat, to extend north of the 
Meuse. Time was soon to show that in this they were mistaken, 
although events proved that the Germans were in fact planning 
too wide a movement for the troops they had at their disposal. 

How did it happen that the French were so mistaken as to the 
numbers the Germans could put in the field at the decisive 
point? It was a fatal mistake, for the false assumption they 
made completely vitiated their plan. 

The following pages will show that despite reports, information 
and the avalanche of troops overrunning Belgium, the G.Q.G. 
would not admit the evidence of men who had seen, and air 
observers who had noted. Why ? Because all the reports 
were in contradiction with their preconceived ideas concerning 
the German plan, and their calculations of the strength of the 
German Army in the western theatre. In these calculations 
they placed implicit faith. It did not occur to them that the 
Germans would gamble on Russia's slowness to the extent of 
leaving only 250,000 men on their eastern front. This initial 
misreading of the German plan led General Joffre and his 
advisers to the conclusion that the Germans did not dispose of 
enough troops on the Western front for so ambitious a manoeuvre 
as would be involved in throwing large bodies of troops across 
the Meuse east of Namur. 

On June 13th, 19x4, the French General Staff had carried 
out a study of the probable German plan of attack and had 
estimated the numbers that would be concentrated against France 
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at twenty active corps, ten reserve corps, eight cavalry divisions 
and eight reserve divisions, a total of sixty-eight divisions, 
whereas in fact the Germans brought against them seventy-eight 
divisions plus fourteen Landwehr Brigades and ten cavalry 
divisions. 

Further, the French Intelligence had concluded that north of 
Treves there were not sufficient sidings to allow of the simul¬ 
taneous concentration of more than eleven corps, and it was 
argued that if the enemy wanted to make a greater effort than this 
in Belgium he would have to withdraw troops intended to defend 
Alsace and detrain some of these units as far back as the Rhine. 
This would have meant delay, and the French General Staff 
inferred that the Germans would not adopt a plan which would 
necessarily retard their attack, thus robbing it of the suddenness 
which the French held to be a tenet of military faith across the 
Rhine. For similar reasons, the French believed the Germans 
would, from political motives and because of the effect such an 
attack would have on French mobilisation and on French public 
opinion, elect to make a sudden onslaught on the Lorraine 
plateau. 

But when no such attack took place, and ominous reports 
began to come in from Belgium, it was strange that the French 
General Staff, and in particular the Commander-in-Chief, did 
not at once infer that there was probably a mistake in their 
previsions and take steps to meet what was likely to prove an 
unforeseen situation. Nothing was done, however, and the days 
went by as if nothing unexpected was happening. This war 
was to prove time and again how difficult it is to eradicate a 
preconceived idea from the military mind. 

****** 

My stay at the G.Q.G, was not a long one, and I was un- 
feignedly glad when it began to draw to a close. 

The only nice thing about Vitry was the Marne. That 
beautiful river flowed through a lovely valley, and whilst bathing 
in it war did not seem such an unpleasant affair after all. The 
Germans were so far away, the weather was so wonderfully warm, 
it was difficult to realise that anything serious was happening. 
The Marne was just a charming cool stream that none of us in 
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our wildest dreams connected directly with the war. Who but a 
lunatic or a traitor would have thought that the armies concen¬ 
trating so far to the north, full of hope and confidence, would 
soon, with despair and rage gnawing at their hearts, footsore, 
weary, exhausted, be crossing the river now sparkling like gold in 
the sun, abandoning the rich and lovely valley to the enemy ? 
Who would have thought that the Germans would occupy 
luckless Vitry, which certainly felt that at the moment it was 
doing its bit, in fact as much as any town could be expected to do 
in war-time, in having ponderous, police-haunted G.Q.G. 
billeted on it and overflowing into every house in the town ? 

There was no prophet amongst us to tell us that in years to 
come the name of the Marne would evoke, not a picture of a 
broad sleepy stream, but of a gigantic battlefield, to be quoted for 
ever not only as one of the great turning points in human history, 
but as one of the sixteen decisive battles of the world- 
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FIFTH ARMY HEADQUARTERS, RETHEL 
August X4TH, 1914 

Departure for Fifth Army H.Q, — Retkel—The Amy Commander 
—The Staff—The Marquis de Rose—Junior Staff Officers— 
Colonel d'Alenson—The G.Q.G. liaison officers\ 

Aug. 14 th, Orders arrived from London directing me to proceed to Rethel, 
19x4 the Headquarters of the Fifth French Army, which formed the 
left of the French line. A British Mission was to arrive shortly 
at the G.Q.G. 

I was at this time working under the direct orders of the Head 
of the British Intelligence, Colonel Macdonogh, and during my 
first few days at Rethel my duties were almost exclusively 
concerned with the organisation of our Intelligence in this area, 
co-ordinating it with the French service and adapting our pre¬ 
war organisation to war conditions. We were attempting to lay a 
net along the probable line of a German advance, a net of eyes 
and ears to watch and listen for the enemy, and to devise a plan 
whereby the information obtained could be collected and passed 
on. We also had a number of Intelligence Officers in Belgium 
with whom it was important to keep in touch. This entailed a 
great deal of travelling by car over considerable distances, and 
led to many exciting little adventures in country well beyond 
our outpost lines, 

Individuals had to be found who would be prepared for 
patriotic or other reasons to run the great risks involved in 
collecting information. It is a duty to pay tribute to the volun¬ 
teers, both men and women, who were prepared to risk their lives, 
fully understanding that risk, and to suffer an ignominious death 
at the hands of the enemy, for the sake of procuring information 
of use to their country and its Allies. Information from such 
44 
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sources was of the greatest importance, since besides air reports Aug. 
we had practically nothing else, for the French cavalry, in spite of 1914 
the exhausting marches it was called upon to carry out, brought 
in little or no information of value. 

I soon found that a great deal of work not connected with 
duties of the kind just alluded to was expected of me. Our own 
people kept asking me questions concerning the plans and 
intentions of the French. Although Colonel Bowes from the 
Operations Section was more especially charged with the duty of 
keeping in touch with the Fifth Army, and from August noth 
onwards occasionally came over from G.H.Q., I had to devote 
more and more attention to Operations work, and even before 
the armies were at grips with the enemy I had little time for real 
Intelligence work. The fact that I was the only British officer 
permanently attached to the Fifth Army, and the pressure of 
entirely unforeseen events, forced me to assume the role of a 
liaison officer dealing with operations. 

The British forces were to concentrate on the left of and in 
immediate touch with the Fifth Army,* which was called at that 
time the 44 Armk de Paris," It was thus camouflaged because 
had the numbers of the armies been known, the fact that there 
was no army numbered higher than five and that this was on the 
left of the French line, would have clearly shown the enemy both 
how many French armies there were in die field and where their 
left lay. 

On the morning of my departure from Vitry-le-Francois, 

Captain Muller, General Joffre's A.D.C., told me how lucky 
I was to be attached to the Fifth Army, for its Commander, 

General Lanrezac, was a veritable lion. That very morning he 
had come in to see General Joffre,whohad the highest opinion of 
him. He was the star turn, but high as was his reputation he 
had enhanced it: all at the G.Q.G. had been impressed by his 
determination, and by his declarations in favour of early offensive 
action. The British Army would have to hurry up if they were 
going to see any of the fun, since General Lanrezac was not going 
to delay for slowcoaches, declared Muller, 

* The Fifth Army numbered about 300,000 men, including lines of communica¬ 
tions' troops, and consisted at this date of die I., In., X, and XI, Corps, the 37th 
and 38th Divisions, the jand and 60th Reserve Divisions, the Cavalry Corps and 
the 4th Cavalry Division. See Appendix II, 
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Aug. 14th, I started off for Rethel in high spirits, delighted to leave 
1914 behind me the somewhat stifling and restricted atmosphere 

of the G.Q.G., where the only relaxation had been discussion 
of the verdict in the Caillaux trial (which in spite of the 
national emergency still loomed large in men's imaginations) 
and where the only breath of fresh air had been brought in by 
liaison officers coming from the Eastern front with accounts of 
the attacks in Alsace. Their stories of actual encounters with the 
enemy, of brave deeds carried out under a canopy of German 
shrapnel bursting too high to do any damage, of the welcome 
given the troops by a population delirious with joy at being 
delivered from the German yoke, had made sitting in an office 
appear quite intolerable. I remember, too, the intense satis¬ 
faction felt at the appearance of some German prisoners. But 
my clearest memory of my last days at Vitry is of a map that was 
brought in one day, dyed deep in blood, its centre pierced by a 
lancehead. It had been taken from the breast-pocket of a 
German cavalry officer killed when a French patrol had galloped 
him down. 

I left Vitry in the early afternoon of August 14th. 

Towards the end of the long motor journey to Rethel we began 
to get some relief from the torrid heat of the Champagne plain. 
The road gradually rose towards the Ardennes, on the first slopes 
of which nestled the charming little town of Rethel. We 
arrived towards the end of an evening that appeared to be almost 
cool in comparison with the furnace of the flat country behind us, 

It was a pleasant little place, of some five thousand inhabitants, 
built on the slope of a Mil overlooking the Aisne. There were 
some attractive seventeenth century houses here and there in the 
main street, dating back to the time when the town had been the 
property of the famous Masarin family, A few small factories 
near the river did not detract from the charm of the town, while 
just beyond rose the great forest of the Ardennes. 

Poor Rethel, so soon to be utterly destroyed, how thoroughly 
we were to learn in due course from the diary of a captured 
German officer, who with crocodile tears noted in his journal the 
pity of such destruction. He added that he had had the satis¬ 
faction of finding in a half-destroyed house a mackintosh which 
would make a nice present for Ernst, whoever Ernst might be, 
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Army Headquarters were lodged in an old house giving onto Aug, 14 th, 
the pretty little sloping square, by some steps. The Staff, 1914 
unexpectedly small and homely, were pleasant and welcoming: 
no question here of being held at arm’s length as had been the 
case with the imposing array at Vitry, 

The General Commanding the Fifth Army, General Lanresac, 
was leaning against the balustrade at the door of his H.Q, 
looking out on the Place, Beside him stood his Chief of Staff, 

General My d'Oissel. The Army Commander was a big 
flabby man with an emphatic corporation. His moustache had 
more grey than white in it, as had his hair. His face was weather¬ 
beaten and dark, and his cheeks and lower lip hung rather 
loosely. He was looking upward, his head tilted forward, and 
appeared to be in a bad temper, for a reason which will appear 
later. I was struck by the fact that his eyeglasses were hitched 
over his right ear, a trick he much favoured. My impression was 
one of relief when I found Muller's lion did not devour me. His 
Chief of Staff's manner conveyed that the General was a man 
whom it might be difficult to approach. 

The contrast in the appearance of the two men was striking. 

My d'Oissel was extremely smart and had that trimness, 
ease of movement, and knowledge of the world, characteristic 
of the cavalry arm in the Europe of pre-war days. He was tall 
and slim, with a well-trimmed moustache, and was obviously a 
gentleman, His manners were good if formal, but it was apparent 
at once that the coolness of his demeanour did not conceal an 
exuberant nature, on the contrary it seemed to mask a certain 
sadness, a somewhat sceptical unhopeful outlook. His attitude 
towards his Chief was what one would expect in a sensitive well- 
bred man in constant contact with a person of whose reactions he 
could not be certain, and whose words might sometimes wound 5 
but later observation proved that if he suffered from the abrupt¬ 
ness, even the violence of manner, of General Lanresac, this 
never in the least affected his perfect loyalty and devotion to his 
Chief, 

My first impression of the contrast between the two men was 
strengthened by later observation of differences in manner, 
which cloaked a similarity of outlook on many points, the 
discouragement of the one blending into the pessimism of the 
other in the bad days that were to come. 
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Aug. 14th, The " popotte " to which I was initiated was installed in a 

1914 small cinema theatre. A great occasion was made of the arrival 
of the first Allied officer, and an appropriate speech was delivered 
by Colonel Ganther, at that time head of the aviation of the Fifth 
Army. The warmth of the welcome afforded me was very 
touching. All wished to convey their gratitude to the British 
nation for standing by them, and the honour they felt at 
having the British Army for a neighbour. These regular 
soldiers had the highest opinion of the British Army, and their 
appreciation was worth having, for they were a fine body of 
men. They welcomed me as a comrade, and the friendships 
formed then will last my lifetime. 

One officer in particular, Captain de Rose, attracted me 
instantly. Although not tall he was one of the finest looking men 
I have ever seen. Very fair, with a long drooping moustache 
and dancing blue eyes, he looked the Gaul of legend. He was a 
cavalryman whose extreme outspokenness and independence 
had got him into serious trouble at the time of the struggle 
between Church and State. Now he was a flying officer. He 
had somehow obtained the privilege of wearing a kit personal 
to himself: a tunic of soft black cloth with deep pockets, into 
which his hands were generally thrust, a white hunting stock, 
and the regulation red cap and breeches. 

On the night of my arrival I was told of a narrow escape he had 
had a few days before. 

Whilst on a reconnaissance over Belgium he had had to alight 
for lack of petrol, and had gone into a village to get some when he 
was told by the inhabitants that German cavalry were approach¬ 
ing, He rushed back to his machine carrying some tins, and was 
attempting to start the engine when a troop of German cavalry 
appeared, He had all the difficulty in the world in getting off, 
but happily for him the Germans, instead of making straight for 
him, got off their horses behind a wall 150 yards away and 
proceeded to take pot shots at him. This had been going on 
for a good many minutes when at last his propeller began to 
turn, and clambering in he sailed off triumphantly over their 
heads. 

We were soon great friends, and whenever he was not flying he 
accompanied me, a self-appointed escort, saying that sooner or 
later I would be shot by some post of Territorials if there was no 
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French uniform to protect me: this was true enough, and he 
certainly got me out of some tight places. 

Captain the Marquis de Rose became known later throughout 
the French Army as one of its best and boldest aviators. He 
was killed flying in 1916, when Head of the Aviation of an 
Army. As long as those who knew him live, they will remember 
him as the very embodiment of the gay and gallant spirit of the 
French Air Service. 

Many junior officers will flit across these pages because, a 
junior officer myself, I saw a great deal of them, and the picture I 
wish to draw would be incomplete without them, but there is 
another reason why I have not omitted some of those I re¬ 
member. 

It is as difficult to exaggerate as it is to describe the influence 
which even junior staff officers may have on the course of 
operations. Sometimes their influence is indirect, but it is none 
the less potent on that account. 

This narrative will give instances of how misunderstandings 
between individuals, and even the moods of commanders, may 
affect operations on which the fate of nations depends. But it is 
impossible, except in a few instances, to trace these. To write 
accurate history it would be necessary to know not only how all 
those concerned worked together and reacted on each other, but 
also what was the exact frame of mind of the responsible man, 
how he understood and mentally digested the information at his 
disposal, what he saw and what he feared, what he apprehended 
and what he misunderstood. How can these things be told when 
the man himself cannot know exactly what his impulses of the 
day may have been ? Even a report drawn up within a few 
hours of the event it describes may be consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously influenced by after knowledge, by the desire every¬ 
one has to place his own actions in the most favourable 
light. 

All the officers I have to mention played a larger or smaller part 
in the great tragedy of the war. It is impossible to define the 
rfile of each man during the Retreat. Quite a junior staff 
officer reporting events at the front, interpreting the intentions of 
a commander or the situation of troops, may have largely 
influenced events. The Intelligence officer who foresaw or 
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discovered a hostile manoeuvre, the Operations officer working 
out the movement of a body of troops, each played a part in 
the co-ordinated whole, in which it is impossible to attribute 
individual responsibility, but where the temperament, the 
training and the moral of each man was an important factor. 

For instance, what influence did Colonel Gamelin exercise on 
General Joffre ? 

The Commander-in-Chief, so impervious to outside im¬ 
pressions, was said to pay great attention to this smooth, chubby 
little officer, who looked so young and who exercised such a 
mastery over himself that it seemed impossible he should ever 
give himself away. Eloquent and low-voiced, imperturbable and 
distant, I have seen him in his dark chasseur uniform, following 
Joffre, mute if not asked to speak, precise and logical if called 
upon to give an opinion, always very much all there. A member 
of General Joffre's personal staff while I was at Vitry, he became 
eventually Head of the 3&me Bureau at the G.Q.G. 

A very striking example comes to mind when discussing 
influences, although it is so unique as to be really out of place in 
the picture I have attempted to draw—I mean Colonel d'Alenson, 
General Nivelle's Chef de Cabinet . I knew him well in 1915, and 
later on the Somme when as a Major he visited the Armies as 
liaison officer. 

He was immensely tall, as loosely built as a giant I used to hear 
about in the nursery, who came down the chimney bit by bit and 
assembled himself as best he could on the floor. At first I 
disliked this slow-voiced, untidy individual with the sunken face 
and eyes, who towered above me and gave the impression that he 
would only notice me if I climbed on to a table to speak at his 
level. Later, as I knew him better, I grew to like him. His 
sardonic humour, when it flashed out, was arresting. There was 
kindness, too, concealed in those eyes that burnt withfever away 
down in the caverns of the eye-sockets deepset in his high¬ 
cheeked, thin, cavernous face. He was dying of phthisis, 
though we did not know it. When he found himself with 
General Nivelle, perhaps unconsciously determined to live in 
history as he knew himself condemned to die, he infused into his 
Chief his own mad faith in the disastrous offensive of 1917. 

0 Victory must be won before I die, and I have but a short time 
to live,’' And the faith of this man working through his Chief 
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overrode all objections, the doubts of soldiers and the qualms Aug, 14th, 
of politicians, 1914 

Poor, brave, dying d'Alenson 1 It was not a true light that 
guided him. False pictures and false values had got into his 
fever-consumed brain. His responsibility for the terrible 
massacre of the Chemin des Dames was great, yet his guilt is 
small, for he believed that he would save France before he died. 

Probably the officers who, without having any direct responsi¬ 
bility themselves, most powerfully influenced decisions, were 
the G.Q.G, liaison officers, They were often relatively junior in 
rank, but belonged to the 3&me Bureau of the Supreme Staff, and 
reported personally to the Commander-in-Chief. They were 
invariably able men, and generally tactful. Sometimes they 
were humorists, like Major R6quin, who made the most 
screamingly funny caricatures of all the great men he met. 

Others, like our own Colonel Alexandre, liaison officer to the 
Fifth Army, were made of sterner stuff. But whoever they 
might be, their arrival was an event, and they were treated with 
the respect due to minor saints, who, having access to the Supreme 
Presence, could intercede for or damn their respective con¬ 
gregations. I am convinced that in all cases they did their duty 
according to their lights, and reported as to whether the 
Commander-in-Chief's orders were being carried out in the 
letter and in the spirit. Knowing the Commander-in-Chief's 
intentions, they were able to interpret them } being young and 
agile they would go and see for themselves up to the very 
picquet line if necessary, and no one dared say them nay. They 
were the Commander-in-Chief's eyes and ears, and very useful 
they proved to be. 

The British Army did not take kindly to the idea of liaison, 
which it may be explained is a general term referring to all 
liaison, vertical and horizontal. The value of horizontal liaison, 
i.e., of keeping in touch with neighbouring units, has never been 
disputed; it was the value of vertical liaison that appeared more 
doubtful to the British, British commanders resented an 
officer from a higher formation interviewing their own juniors. 

Nevertheless I am convinced that the French system was sound, 

The Commander-in-Chief, the Army Commander, cannot visit 
all the units in an Army, yet he should know their temper and 
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quality, and no report going through official channels can take the 
place of someone who has seen. A verbal account of a situation, 
the views of a quite detached individual concerning the mentality 
of a staff, a report of a conversation with a commander precluded 
by the situation on his front from reporting personally, often 
proved invaluable. I have seen the system working under all 
circumstances, and it is perhaps the only institution that survived 
the war without modification. Even when there was friction, 
and it is impossible to conceive of more friction than there was 
between Alexandre and the Commander of the Fifth Army, the 
system proved its worth, for fundamental misunderstandings, 
instead of being concealed, were exposed far sooner than they 
would otherwise have been. On the other hand, when there was 
complete unity of view between the higher and lower formations, 
the liaison officer perfected the accord, and by dealing with minor 
difficulties, helped the whole machine to run more efficiently. 

Throughout the war, the French liaison officer, flitting 
backwards and forwards with great if undefined powers, was an 
important figure. The junior officer in whom these powers 
were vested, generally kept them carefully concealed behind the 
respectful mask of discipline when dealing with the Generals to 
whom he was sent, but all knew, and all bowed low, for even in 
the early days of 1914 it was realised that he would have the 
scalps of many wearers of gold-braided caps, since his comments 
would be of much weight in quarters where an opinion could 
make or mar a man, 



CHAPTER V 


THE FIGHTING ABOUT DIN ANT AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES 

August 14TH and 15TH, 19x4 

The Germans attack at Dinant—The situation of the French Fifth 
Army'—Joff re's point of view—Lanrezac’s doubts—His foresight— 

The I, Corps ordered to move north—Instruction Particnliere No, 6 
—Events on the German side—Lanrezac sees Joffre—A misunder¬ 
standing—The Fifth Army ordered to move north-west—Changes in 
the composition of the Fifth Amy—Lanrezac’s fears vindicated— 

Plan XVII. abandoned. 

On the evening of my arrival at the Headquarters of the Fifth Aug. 14th, 
Army news came in that the Germans had made an attempt 1914 
to seize the passage of the Meuse at Dinant, but that the attack 
had been fairly easily repelled, 

On the morning of August 15th I started off from Rethel for Aug. 15th, 
Dinant with de Rose. It was a wet morning, the first wet dayfor 19x4 
weeks. When we got there it turned out that the Germans were Map IV 
renewing their attack of the previous day, but Major Cameron, of 
our Intelligence, who had come down to see me, agreed with us 
that the attack did not appear to be pressed with any great vigour. 

How calm we all pretended to be, but how inwardly excited we 
were! I found I could hardly control my voice when, scanning 
the scene through glasses, I attempted a casual diagnosis of the 
situation for the benefit of my companions. So this was war, 
real bullets were flying about, real shells being fired. Somebody 
might be aiming at us, and those were the enemy over there, 
those cavalrymen who suddenly appeared on the right bank of 
the river silhouetted against the skyline. 

But for all our excitement, the town of Dinant could hardly 
have been described as " unhealthy " by standards that prevailed 

J* 
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later in the war, and viewed from the left bank of the river, 
looking towards the enemy, our position appeared immensely 
strong. The greater part of the town was built on the right 
bank, at the foot of steep cliffs, and was connected with the other 
side by a bridge under which flowed the broad river, unusually 
low just now owing to the drought. There were such ample 
means of concealment on the left bank and such facilities for 
cross and enfilade fire that it did not look as if anything on two 
legs could ever get over the bridge. 

Things began to look unexpectedly ugly however when some 
Territorials and a portion of the 33rd Regiment, which had been 
holding the houses on the far side of the river, were driven back 
to the left bank by the enemy. The hostile artillery fire in¬ 
creased, and under its protection a small detachment of German 
infantry could be seen running across the bridge. We could 
not make out whether they had brought a machine-gun over 
or not. At about midday two regiments of the French 2nd 
Division appeared on the scene and swept down the hill in great 
style, forcing the Germans back over the Meuse. This counter¬ 
attack was carried out with much vigour and zest, and the 
Germans on our side of the river never had a chance. We 
learnt in the evening that the attack had been carried out by 
Saxon Jagers, probably supported by two cavalry divisions. 
Map Very wisely, on the previous day, taking warning from the 

IV Germans' first attempt to cross the river, General Franchet 

d’Esperey, commanding the I. Corps, had made the 2nd Division 
responsible for guarding the passages between Hasti£re and 
Anhee and had moved up the 1st Division in reserve.* But 
when the attack was renewed on the 15th and he learnt that the 
enemy had forced his way across, he felt serious alarm and called 
upon the 37th and 38th Divisions! which had barely detrained a 
day's march away, to move up in support. It was soon realised 
that the intervention of these troops would be unnecessary, so the 
weary men were ordered back whence they came. 

* The I. Corps had been concentrated between Rocroi and the Meuse and 
had then moved up north, the 1st Division having been drawn up on the Meuse 
about 20 km. south of Givet, while the 2nd Division was grouped behind the 
river west of that town, (Sit also p, 57.) 

f These divisions, which came from North Africa, were by “ lmtrmtm 
Particulars No. 6 ” placed at the disposal of the Fifth Army. They began de¬ 
training about Rocroi and Chimav on the ijth. The n, Corps was upon their 
arrival transferred to the Fourth Army, 
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Meanwhile the French Cavalry Corps under General Sordet, 
which had been to the east of the river during the engagement, 
hearing firing, had come up and attempted to attack the Germans 
in flank, but confronted with infantry they had withdrawn and 
crossing over to the left bank of the river at Givet and Hastiere 
had moved north-west of Dinant, 

This action, insignificant as it appeared to anybody witnessing 
it, turned out to be extremely important in its results. Not only 
did it have a considerable effect on the Corps and the Army 
immediately concerned, but, as will be seen, it directly influenced 
the decisions of the Commander-in-Chief. 

To understand the situation as it then appeared it is necessary 
to summarise events as they affected the Fifth Army up to the 
15 th. 

The Fifth Army was facing north-east between Namur and a 
point east of Sedan, in readiness to advance across the Ardennes. 
By the 12th it was practically concentrated according to plan, as 
was the Fourth Army on its right. 

General Joffre still expected an attack from the direction of 
Met?. He was of course fully alive to the possibility of an attack 
by the German right wing in Belgium, but was still persuaded 
that it could not possibly attempt to sweep west of the Meuse 
beyond and north of Namur, believing that the enemy could not 
have enough troops for so gigantic a manoeuvre, which must 
include the investment of Namur, Nothing could persuade the 
G.Q.G. that their calculations of the forces Germany would have 
to leave on her eastern frontier to deal with Russia were mistaken. 
No French staff officer would have believed that all the troops 
Germany had left to deal with the Russian hordes were three 
active and one reserve corps, one reserve division, one cavalry 
division and some second line formations.* 

Having assumed that it was materially impossible for the 

enemy to extend beyond and north of Namur, the G.Q.G. also 

thought it unlikely that he would attempt anything more than an 

attack by raiding forces between Givet and Namur: a large 

force would have been exposed to attack from the fortress whilst 

attempting to cross the river, and its flank and rear would have 

been endangered by a French advance across the Ardennes. It 

* These were one Ersatz division, one Landwehr division and two landwehr 
brio-idea, 
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Aug, 9 tk~ was further thought improbable that the Germans would try to 

15th, 19x4 cross the Meuse between Givet and M^ieres, for the river 
Map III presented a formidable obstacle, and the forests and lack of roads 
on the left bank made the advance of a considerable body of 
troops a very risky undertaking. The conclusion naturally was 
that the operations of the German right armies must be confined 
to an attack across the Ardennes. 

General Lanrezac was not so ready to accept this view. In a 
memorandum he had addressed to General Joffre on July 31st, 
1914, he mentioned the possibility of the Germans making a 
wider sweep through Belgium than was anticipated by the General 
Staff. He qualified his suggestion by saying that it was probable 
the German right wing would be directed on Sedan, but it must 
have taken some courage to put forward, however tentatively, a 
Map III point of view in contravention of the accepted opinion of General 
Joffre and his advisers, and full credit is due to General Lanrezac 
for having done so.*f 

On August 9th, General Joffre, somewhat taken aback by 
the unexpected delay in the German advance (for had the 
Germans been moving as anticipated there should by then have 
been some indication of it), but still persuaded that they would act 
according to his previsions, suggested to General Lanrezac that 
he should take measures to enable the Fifth Amy to cross the 
Semoy, which flows just north of the Franco-Belgian frontier. 
General Lanrezac objected unless a simultaneous offensive by 
the Fourth Army were decided upon. He had always held, very 
rightly, that before engaging his forces in the defiles of the 
Ardennes he must be certain of being able not only to get 
through them without opposition, but to deploy beyond. 

On the nth General Lanrezac began to manifest some 
anxiety for his left. Numerous patrols had appeared on the 
Meuse, which seemed to show that there was a powerful force of 
German cavalry in the neighbourhood which might seize one of 
Map IV the points of passage of the Meuse and cut the communications of 

the I, Corps. Only one infantry regiment, the 148th, held the 

* See Appendix VUL 

t It would seem that Lanzerac did not believe the Germans would sweep north 
of Namur, for in a conversation he had with General Fournier, Governor of 
Maubeuge, on June 23rd, 1914, Lanrezac said: "Your fortress is useless, yout 
Forts are Ming down, but m Germans mil mt pass the Sambra / and in any case 
I shall come to your help.”—Commandant Cassou, “ Le Slhge de Maubeuge,” 
Bji/na da Paris, July 15th, iqi8, p. 157. 
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Meuse between Namur and Dinant, and the Cavalry Corps Aug, gth- 
which had hitherto covered the left of the Army had moved 15 th, 1914 
from the region of Rochefort twelve miles to the south, so that 
the left of the Fifth Army was now only protected by a single 
infantry regiment which was very much strung out 

With the object of guarding against this threat to his left 
General Lanremc asked leave on the evening of the x ith to move 
the I. Corps to the neighbourhood of Givet, some nine miles south 
ofDinant. This suggestion was accepted and orders consequently 
given, as a result of which we find the I, Corps on the 14th in the 
region between Givet and Dinant with instructions to hold the Map IV 
passages of the Meuse, the other Corps conforming to this 
movement. 

Once this movement was completed, on the 14th, the Fifth 
Army was ready to carry out the orders issued by General 
Joffre on the 8th,* that is it was in a position to attack any 
hostile forces debouching between M&ieres and Mouzon or to 
assume the offensive by crossing the Meuse between these two 
places and marching to meet the enemy across the Ardennes. 

On the assumption that the German right could not possibly 
attempt an enveloping movement on both banks of the Meuse, 
the Fifth Army was now ideally placed to meet it, whilst 
any danger to his left anticipated by General Lanrezac owing 
to the possibility of the passages of the river being forced 
between Givet and Namur by large bodies of cavalry, was met 
by the movement of the I. Corps. 

Unfortunately the German strategy had little in common 
with what the French imagined it to be. It was not until 

* Extract from Instruction GMrok No, i, dated August 8th, 1914:— 

“ The Fifth Atm 7 -will dose in between Vouziers and Aubenton so as to be 
able to launch a powerful attack against any forces debouching between Mouzon 
and M&lires (inclusive) or possibly to cross the Meuse between these two points." 

f It is important to note that the 4th Gtcup of Reserve Divisions which was 
detraining about Vervins, was ordered by General Joffre on the 8th to prepare 
a fortified position about that place. The object of this was to establish a strong 
point in support of the left of the Fifth Army until the Bdtish Army was ready 
to advance, 

$ The XI. Corps was about Sedan, the X. Corps extended from Sedan to 
MSziires, the HI. Corps was immediately to the west of MSzi&res, the jind Reserve 
Division held the Meuse north of Mfziires on a front of some eighteen miles up 
to Fumay. The 548th Regiment guarded the river passages north of the river 
from Fumay to the bend above Givet, then came the I. Corps, between it and 
Namur, with the Cavalry Corps In it at. 
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Aug* gth~ several days later that the G.Q.G. began to have any inkling of 
I’Sth, 1914 the real trend of events. 

On the 13th the G.Q.G. had had information which made 
it appear that a German attack on the front Metz-Thionville 
Map 111 was likely, and reports came in that the right of the Fourth 
Army was also threatened. General Joffre thereupon on the 
13th addressed " Instruction Particulike No* 6 to the Third, 
Fourth and Fifth Armies, in which he stated that there might 
not be time to give battle to the enemy under good conditions 
beyond the Semoy and the Chiers and that steps must be taken 
to prepare for battle which might be engaged on the 15 th or 
16th. The Third Army was to be ready to counter-attack 
hostile forces debouching from Metz and to co-operate with the 
Fourth Army. The latter was to advance so that the head of 
its main forces should be on the front Sommauthe (about eleven 
miles west of Stenay on the Meuse) Dun-sur-Meuse. The 
Fifth Army was to havethe head of its main bodies five to six 
miles west of he Meuse about Mezieres and above it. If the 
enemy advanced he was to be attacked only after he had engaged 
a considerable part of his forces on the left bank of the river. 
General Lanrezac was ordered to defend the passages of the 
Meuse below Mezieres as far as Givet, and was given leave to 
blow up the bridges should he think fit. The I. Corps was to 
cover the left of the Fifth Army and to support the Cavalry 
Corps which was only to cross to the left bank of the Meuse if 
it could no longer maintain itself on the right bank. Finally, 
this order stated, in case the enemy should still prove to be 
far distant, all measures should be taken not later than 
August 15th by the Fourth and Fifth Armies to be in readiness 
to move forward. 

That is, if the enemy turned out to be very slow in his advance 
he was not to be given time to develop his manoeuvre, but the 
French Armies were to advance across the Ardennes to meet 
him in the open country beyond. 

On August 14th the First and Second Armies far to the 
east were given orders to begin their attacks in Alsace-Lorraine. 
These were the main attacks under Plan XVII which have been 
already referred to. 

From the foregoing it will be dear that on August 13th 

* See Appendix IX. 
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the G.Q.G. was still convinced that there was no possibility 
of the Germans attempting to cross the Meuse in force north 
of Mfeieres. 

But whilst the French were wondering at the delay in the 
anticipated German advance, and were inclined to believe that 
the enemy's plans had gone awry, the Great General Staff of 
the Imperial Forces was driving on its armies mercilessly, 
regardless of the sufferings of its own men, ruthlessly over¬ 
riding opposition, adopting a policy of terrorism towards the 
civil population, so that the martyred people should not have 
the spirit to do anything that would delay the immense mass 
relentlessly advancing on the gigantic arc, the extremity of 
which pointed to the far left, miles and miles away in the west, 
beyond where the still absent British Army was to assemble. 
The German Armies, delayed only for seventy-two hours 
by the Belgians' gallant defence of Liige, were in position, the 
jaws of the immense pincers were wide open, while the French, 
all unconscious, sat in the middle, their eyes fixed on a still 
empty area, entirely blind to the fearful danger gathering in 
the north where the great upper jaw was beginning to close 
down. 

Such was the situation when General Lanrezac, on the 
exposed flank, beginning to conceive suspicions of what was 
really afoot, decided to go and see the Commander-in-Chief 
on the 14th to discuss the situation, 

General Joffre and General Lanrezac seem to have been at 
cross-purposes at this interview. 

General Lanrezac put forward the objection that if, whilst 
he was engaged in a forward movement to the north-east towards 
Gedinne—Paliseul—Neufchlteau, the Germans assumed the 
offensive with large forces on the left bank of the Meuse, he 
would be in a precarious, if not a fatal position, for the enemy, 
should he succeed in forcing the passages of the river, would be 
behind his left flank and in a position to march straight down 
on his communications, whilst his own army, inextricably 
engaged in the defiles of the Ardennes, would be helpless. 
General Joffre, on the other hand, did not believe the left 
of the Fifth Army to be threatened, 

After some discussion the Generalissimo and the Commander 
of the Fifth Army separated, the latter leaving the impression 
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Aug. 14 th, that he was reassured as to his position and anxious to execute 
1914 General Joffre's plans, with which he entirely concurred; 

the former delighted at the way General Lanresac appeared to 
have entered into his views. 

General Lanreaac convinced those who saw him at Vitry-le- 
Franfois that he was enthusiastic for the offensive contemplated, 
and hoped to be in a position to carry it out at an early date. 
I remember the circumstances well, for this was the day I 
myself left Vitry for the H.Q. of the Fifth Army at Rethel, 
an object of envy to those I left behind, who were one and all 
persuaded that this Army was about to do great things under 
its most determined and able Commander. 

When General Lanreaac returned to Rethel, however, he 
found awaiting him the Intelligence Summary prepared by the 
aeme Bureau of the G.Q.G. for the 14th, which confirmed his 
worst fears. He immediately wrote to General Joffre 

“ I hasten to inform you that I found on my return here 
Intelligence Summary No. 38 sent out by your Head¬ 
quarters, which crossed me. 

“ This summary makes it clear that the German right 
mass of manoeuvre, situated between the northernmost part 
of Luxembourg and the neighbourhood of Libge, comprises 
eight army corps and four cavalry divisions (even possibly 
six cavalry divisions counting the two divisions observed 
in the region Marche-—Rochefort),* 

u This information, coming to my knowledge only after 
my interview with you, seems to me to establish the threat 
of an enveloping movement carried out by very considerable 
forces on both banks of the Meuse.” 

He concludes;— 

” I should not be easy in my mind if I did not repeat 
that in the face of this information emanating from the 
G.Q.G. the eventual transport of the Fifth Army to the 
region Givet-Maubeuge (leaving one corps and two reserve 
divisions on the Meuse in liaison with the Fourth Army) 
ought it seems to me to be studied immediately,” 

* Thete were in reality some seventeen Corps. The Corps identified by the 
2ime Bureau were the IX., VH,, X„ XI., VI., III., IV, and Guard. 
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This information gave definite form in General Lanrezac’s Aug. 14th, 
mind to what had previously only been vague fears, and 1914 
dissipated completely the reassuring impression he had taken 
away that afternoon from Vitry. He was now certain that his 
Army would run the gravest risk if it advanced north-east across 
the Ardennes, for in view of the 2eme Bureau’s report it looked 
as if it might walk into the very jaws of an immense trap. 

From this moment on he tried to persuade the Commander-in- 
Chief to meet the danger by ordering the Fifth Army to form 
into line to the north, its right on the Meuse, The effect of 
this would be to face the danger with an army drawn up to 
meet it instead of presenting a flank to the coming onrush. To 
have been caught facing north-east by an enemy descending 
from the north would have meant being helplessly rolled up, 
the communications of the left would have been severed, and 
irremediable defeat would have ensued, As it was, even after 
General Lanrezac’s suggestions had been carried out and the 
line his Army formed facing north had been prolonged by the 
British Army, defeat was not averted, for the German out¬ 
flanking movement was of a magnitude neither Lanrezac nor 
anyone else had foreseen, and their right spread far beyond 
the Allied left, making retreat inevitable. 

General Lanrezac had just written to General Joffre when I 
arrived at Rethel. He received me abruptly, but the curtness 
of his manner was no doubt due to his preoccupation, I was 
told in awed tones that the General had been very snappy 
since the day before. 

General Lanrezac received that evening an answer to his 
letter. This message was to the effect that the Commander- 
in-Chief considered the danger preoccupying General Lanrezac 
to be still a distant one and in any case by no means certain to 
materialise. He was, however, granted leave to gain ground 
to the west so as to be in a position either to advance north on 
the left bank of the Meuse, or, should the original plan be 
adhered to, to cross the river and advance north-east,’ 1 ' 

It was not long before General Joffre also began to realise 

* The text of the G.Q.G.’s reply was as follows“ The Commaiidet-in-Chicf 
sees nothing but advantage in studying a movement such as that suggested, but 
considers mat the danger is fat tetnoved_ and by no means certain to 
materialise. As preparatory measures all that is necessary is that the Fifth Army 
should extend towards the left as fat as Renwez and Montherme, from whence 
it is as easy to advance to PallseuI and Gedlnne aa to Philippeville,'’ 
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Aug, 15 th, the danger. At 9 a.m. on the 15th the Commander-in-Chief 
19x4 authorised General Lanrezac to prepare the movement to the 
north of two corps in addition to the I. Corps, to be ready to 
meet the contingency envisaged by General Lanrezac in his 
letter of the 14th. At the same time General Joffre asked the 
Minister of War that the three Territorial divisions detailed for 
coast defence should be employed to form a barrier against 
German cavalry between Dunkirk and Maubeuge,* 

Map IV As soon as General Lanrezac received this message he took 
steps to shift the centre of gravity of his Army towards the 
north-west. 

Later in the day news confirming General Lanrezac's pre¬ 
monitions began to come in fast. Ten thousand German 
cavalry were reported to have crossed the Meuse north-east 
of Huy.f The Belgians evacuated Huy, blowing up the 
bridges. A considerable number of German troops were 
reported in the valley of the Hoyoux 4 
Then the Commander-in-Chief became aware of the attacks 
on Dinant described at the beginning of this chapter. 

These attacks, combined with the general trend of the 
intelligence reports, led General Joffre first to order the Fifth 
Army to send to the north the two corps (III. and X.) whose 
movement had been envisaged in the morning, and secondly 
to issue fresh orders (Instruction Particnlihe No, io)§ on 
August 15th at 8 p.m,, which stated that the enemy appeared 
to be carrying out his main effort by his right wing north of 
Givet. The Fifth Army, leaving the I. Corps on the Meuse, 
was to bring up the remainder of its forces to the region Mariem- 
bourg-Philippeville, to operate there in concert with the British 
and Belgian forces against the hostile formations to the north. 

The XI. Corps and the 4th Cavalry Division were transferred 
to the Fourth Army, which also received the IX. Corps from 
the Second Army. The XVIII. Corps was to be transferred 
to the Fifth Army from the Second Army. 

These various changes were hardly favourable to the Fifth 

* This was agreed to, sod on the 16th two of these divisions wete placed tindet 
the command of General d’Amade, whose H.Q. was to be at Anas, with orders 
to form a barrage as Genetal Joffre had requested, 
t Sixteen miles below Namur, 
i South of Huy. 

§ See Appendix X. 
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Army, The II. and XL Corps had been under General Aug. 15th, 
Lanrezac’s orders in peace time, and he had also had time to 1914 
get to know the 52nd and 60th Reserve Divisions, These were 
now taken from him, and the latter replaced by the three reserve 
divisions commanded by General Valabregue, which he did not 
know. Nor did he know the two divisions from North Africa 
(the 37th and 38th) which were allotted to him, although these 
were a distinct accession of strength to the Army, for they were 
composed of very fine troops, He knew nothing of the XVIII, 

Corps either. It cannot be denied that having to work with 
several entirely new units and with commanders whose mentality 
was unfamiliar to him undoubtedly increased General Lanrezac's 
difficulties. 

Moreover, the Fifth Army now included five autonomous 
divisions, that is divisions not organised in corps, each having 
its own separate transport, which rendered the Army as 
a whole clumsier and more difficult to manoeuvre, although in 
point of fact this cannot be said to have seriously impeded 
General Lanrezac, the movement to the north taking place 
according to schedule. This difficulty only made itself felt 
to any considerable extent during the retreat. 

The orders of the G,Q,G. certainly vindicated General 
Lanrezac, Much closer to the enemy than was the Commander- 
in-Chief, he had sensed the danger first. 

It did not transpire till afterwards with what apprehension 
General Lanrezac had faced having to lead his Army through 
the Ardennes over ground where deployment was very difficult. 

It matters little whether he instinctively favoured a solution 
that meant avoiding this, The fact remains that he saw the 
danger before it was perceived at Vitry-le-Francois, Happily, 
thanks to the rapidity with which General Joffre either adopted 
General Lanrezac's view or came to the same conclusion inde¬ 
pendently, no time was lost in carrying out a movement which, 
had it been postponed, would have proved fatal to the French, 

Instruction Particulars No . 10* is very important from 
another point of view ; its issue marks the surrender of the 
initiative by the French to the Germans, 

The attacks on Dinant, General Lanrezac's forebodings, and 
* See Appendix X, 
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Aug, 15 th, the Intelligence reports of the enemy's movements, caused 

1914 General Joffre to realise that whatever the German plan might 

be it certainly was not what he had supposed. The carefully 
laid schemes to overwhelm the German right north and south 
of the Ardennes had to be abandoned, and the French left 
extended to the north to face a danger the magnitude of which 
was not even yet realised, either at the G.Q.G. or anywhere else. 

Once the French Commander-in-Chief abandoned his own 
plans and began to submit to the necessity of moving his troops 
to parry the German manoeuvre, his chance of dealing the 
enemy the first strategic blow on the ground he had chosen 
vanished. Although he did not realise it, although he struggled 
hard to adapt his dispositions to the new situation, he could 
now do nothing but attempt to ward off the danger until such 
time as a better knowledge of the German plans might enable 
him to deliver a counter-thrust. As will be seen, he made a 
bold attempt, which failed, to turn the tables on the enemy by 
an attack on his centre; but from the moment General 
Lanre^ac's Army turned north, General Joffre's hands were 
tied. He was compelled to cast aside his own conceptions. 
Groping in the dark, he was moving to meet a danger which 
had not yet assumed a definite form, and was forced to concen¬ 
trate on parrying the German movements as they gradually 
revealed themselves. 

From this moment Plan XVII went by the board. Tactical 
and local offensives were still possible, but the great conception 
whereby the French Armies, in combined strategical .and tactical 
offensive, were to have been hurled at their adversary, com¬ 
pensating by their boldness and dash for inferiority in training 
and numbers, was perforce abandoned. And out of the ensuing 
chaos, with the whole of France seeming to crumble in irre¬ 
trievable disaster, the French soldier was to reveal himself as the 
stoic and enduring peasant, capable of a stubbornness which 
was a revelation to his own people and his own leaders; whilst 
from the utter ruin of his plans the French Coramander-in-Chief 
was to wrest one of the greatest strategic victories in history. 
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CHAPTER VI 


SIR JOHN FRENCH MEETS GENERAL LANREZAC 
August i6th and 17™, 1914 

Commandant Schneider—The Staff prepares the move to the 
north—-The difficulties of this operation—Le Systime " D 
Visit to British G.H.Q , at Reims—Aviation difficulties—Sir John 
French—The Rethel interview—Colonel Hugaet's account—The 
misunderstandings—Joffre’s memorandum—The billeting areas— 
The employment of the British Cavalry—Personal relations of 
French and Lanrezac—Lanrezac’s report to Joff re—Joff re's reply 
—First misgivings about Lanrezac 

Sunday August 16th was a day of hard work for the 3eme 
Bureau. 

The Head of this section, a son-in-law of General Maunoury, 
Major Schneider by name, was a man whom I came to like 
very much, and whose upright character called for general 
respect. We got on well, although as representative of the 
British Army on the Fifth Army Staff I had constantly to put 
forward a point of view in disagreement with his. 

Schneider habitually peered at one through his pince-nea 
with a worried look. His square face was topped by a heavy 
crop of grey-white hair H en brosse ," and was barred by a black 
moustache, A blunt-headed, rather obstinate, perhaps short¬ 
sighted man, he invariably adopted as his own the views of his 
chiefs, and these were not always clarified by passing through 
his mind. It was a great misfortune for him that he was in 
charge of the Operations Section of the Fifth Army during the 
Retreat, for this was the last kind of work to give him a chance 
of exhibiting the really admirable qualities he undoubtedly 
possessed. He was an excellent officer in the wrong place. 

The task confronting the sbme Bureau was that involved in 

< 5 ? 
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Aug t 1 6th, dealing with the very serious difficulties arising out of the change 
1 9 I 4 of front of the Fifth Army from the line Mezieres—Mouzon to 
that of the Lower Sambre.* 

The main bodies of the corps had over sixty miles to go, 
since on account of the lack of roads in the wooded area they 
Map IV had to move to the west of the great forests on the left bank of 
the Meuse, The road which followed the river could not be 
used as it was in full view from the right bank, now practically 
in the possession of the Germans. 

This dearth of roads, necessitating a wide detour, meant that 
the movements of the Army might be slower than under more 
normal conditions. The seriousness of this is evident, for it 
was essential that the Army should be placed at the earliest 
possible moment in a position to meet the enemy's manoeuvre 
should the threat to its left materialise. To have been caught 
by the German attack whilst engaged in this complicated change 
of front would have been fatal. There was a real risk of the 
French being caught “ on the hop " and every hour's delay 
increased this danger. 

There were also certain practical difficulties which tended to 
upset the most careful calculations. The French horse transport 
at this period of the war was an absolute curse. Manned to 
a great extent by reservists who had not yet become permeated 
with army discipline, the convoys were for ever blocking the 
roads and getting hopelessly jammed. One shuddered to think 
what would happen if, as seemed extremely likely, the transport 
of one corps got mixed with that of another. 

Luckily no such disaster occurred. 

This fortunate result was due less to organisation than to 
the amazing way the French have at times of “ getting there" 
in spite of what would appear to be hopeless confusion. It is 
the resource and wit displayed by each individual in solving his 
own problem that does it. “ Le Systeme D Debrouille- 
ioi "—“muddle through" they called it, and very effective it 
was. Applied by the men on many occasions during the war, 

* This was the move ordered by Instruction Particuliire No. 10. See previous 
chapter, p, 62, During the night of the 15th General Lanrezac, justifiably anxious 
for his right during the movement to the north, had sent a message to General 
de Langle commanding the Fourth Army asking that the 52nd Reserve Division 
should continue to assure the protection of his right flank, and that should the 
enemy attempt to force the passages of the Meuse he should be allowed to give 
to division diieri 1 
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it often retrieved mistakes of higher authorities* It is, however, Aug. 16th, 
not a method to be recommended for exportation: its use 1914 
should be confined to France and its application to Frenchmen. 

On this occasion the “ Systeme D," combined with good staff 
work, gave excellent results, and by the 18th the Fifth Army 
had reached a line extending from the neighbourhood of 
PhilippeviUe to a point immediately south of Maubeuge. The 
I. Corps on the right was well forward, guarding the passages of 
the Meuse. 

Meanwhile, to return to events on the 16th, reports came 
in from the I. Corps showing that a good deal of unnecessary 
alarm had been caused by the attack on Dinant the previous 
day, as it now transpired that only two or three battalions of 
Jagers had been engaged. This information could not, however, 
be assumed to mean that there were only weak enemy forces 
in the neighbourhood, and it was a serious matter that the 
morning turned out to be cloudy, making air reconnaissances 
impossible, 

During the afternoon, which was very wet, I had to go north 
of Rethel, Captain Benaaet, a Reserve Officer, who was also 
a Dipate, accompanied me. We had to call at Metres, and 
whilst we were waiting at the Post Office a small crowd collected 
to view the first British soldier they had seen. Presently a 
dear little girl, fair, tiny and very shy, was pushed forward' 
holding a bouquet of hastily gathered flowers which she 
presented to me, I can remember to this day how ridiculous 
I felt. In my embarrassment I entirely neglected to do what 
was expected of me, namely, to say in a few well chosen words 
that the war would be over and won by Christmas, and embrace 
the small person standing on one foot opposite me. 

At our next halt, Rocroi, which was packed with troops, we 
were involved in a very different scene. Bena?et and I became 
separated, and I suddenly found myself surrounded by a mob 
of eager, curious and extremely hostile French soldiers. My 
strange uniform was totally unfamiliar to them, and they jumped 
to the conclusion that I was a German prisoner. The assurances 
I gave them that I was not were put down to Teutonic guile 
and carried no conviction. Things began to look ugly when 
I had to forcibly prevent an enthusiast from starting to collect 
my buttons as souvenirs. Happily for me, but much to the 
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Aug, 16 th, disappointment of the crowd, Benazet appeared and delivered 

1914 a neat little speech, under the impression of which we quietly 
slipped away. 

I had already suggested that postcards and coloured plates 
showing British army uniforms should'be sent out to the front, 
and this incident, proving as it did what really serious mistakes 
might be made, led me to urge their prompt despatch. By 
some miracle Colonel Macdonogh, Head of our Intelligence, 
managed to produce great quantities of these, and they were 
distributed amongst the French troops before the battle of 
Charleroi. 

That the British uniform should have been unfamiliar at 
this period was perfectly natural, but it is strange that years 
later one still came upon individuals and units in the French 
Army who had apparently never seen a British soldier. It was 
not unusual during '15 or '16 for French battalions to be 
totally ignorant of the fact that the British Army was fighting 
within a mile of them. The demarcation between the two 
armies was rigidly maintained, and even at the actual points 
of contact the men seldom mixed. 

Once in ’15 near the Vimy Ridge, within a mile of the British 
I. Corps, I met a small detachment of French troops in charge 
of a corporal, who mistook me for a German, I confess I was 
annoyed, and pointed with some asperity tp my Legion of 
Honour, which I used to wear when in the French lines, as 
much for purposes of identification as for any other reason. 
This rather took the corporal aback, but only for a moment. 
" We thought you might have been given that for surrendering," 
he said. 

French and British kept apart, principally of course because 
they could not understand each other's language, but they had 
few common interests, Even food, an absorbing topic in 
wartime, did not bring them together, for they disliked each 
other's cuisine. When, owing to the sudden German onslaught 
on Verdun, the Tenth French Army was hurriedly relieved by 
the British, and during the movement the French Commissariat 
fed some of our men whilst we supplied some French units, 
complaints were endless, French and British both declared 
they were starved. Our people could do nothing with the 
Vegetables for which they were expected to devise sauces. 
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They hated the coffee and threw away in disgust the inordinate Aug, i6f/i, 
quantities of bread served out. On the other hand, the gorge 1914 
of the French rose at the slabs of beef provided by us. They 
declared they could not face all this meat and clamoured for 
more vegetables, bread and coffee. As for tea instead of wine 
—puahl Had the arrangement continued it might have 
led to mutiny. Not that our men disliked wine. Soldiers 
in blue and soldiers in khaki had at any rate that taste in 
common. 

It was reported that the civilians, unlike the poilus, knew 
how to accommodate themselves to our rations. In some 
localities at least, a private wishing to enjoy the favours of a 
young lady, would hold up a tin of jam, and the formula 
u Mademoiselle, confiture V became well established. This 
is the only instance I have to record in which the difference of 
language, far from proving to be an impediment, tended on the 
contrary, to closer, more rapid, and generally to more satis¬ 
factory relations, in fact to better liaison, between French and 
English. 

* # * # # # 

On my return to Rethel from my tour with Benazet, I found 
a message ordering me to report to Sir John French's Chief 
of Staff at Reims immediately and to bring with me all available 
codes and decodes. I at once set out, accompanied by Captain 
Helbronner, he with French and I with English codes, for we 
did not know what exactly was wanted. 

Helbronner belonged to the Reserve and in civil life was a 
Member of the Conseil d'etat, A little later he was often 
employed to go in liaison to the British, especially to the 
I. Corps. He was very much liked by our people. His manner, 
which nothing could ruffle, made him a valuable asset; his 
invariable courtesy and lucidity of mind and expression enabled 
him to render much distinguished service both in liaison work 
and on his own staff. 

The weather had cleared and it did not take us much over 
an hour to tear to Reims, coveys of partridges by the roadside 
flying off in great numbers as we passed, Helbronner was 
inclined to think that the war would be over in time for him 
to come and shoot those very same birds in the late autumn, 
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Aug. 16th, These visions of sport could do little to conceal the tragedy 
1914 written, for all to read, in the fields on either side of the road. 

There stood the great golden crops of France, ungarnered and 
abandoned. How were they to be saved, and without them 
how was France to live ? In any other country in the world 
the autumn rains would have found them drooping and wasted, 
but in France, the love of the soil is so great that somehow the 
women, the children and the old men found the strength to 
do the work of their absent menfolk, and to save part at least 
of the harvest. 

At Reims we flashed past the lovely, grey, austere cathedral, 
which I was to see next under such tragic circumstances. From 
its towers saints and kings looked down on us. We went 
straight to the Lion d'Or Hotel, where the British Commander- 
in-Chief was staying with a small staff. We beheld these great 
ones with awe. Several of them were wearing the cravat of 
the Legion of Honour round their necks, which made them 
look even more imposing than usual. 

It transpired that we were wanted because the officer who 
was responsible for the codes had left them behind somewhere 
or other, in the luggage rack of a railway carriage, I believe. 
Several telegrams from the War Office had come in which could 
not be decoded. Unfortunately none of the decodes we had 
brought were of any use. 

I was taken to the Chief of Staff, Sir Archibald Murray, who 
greeted me with the kindness he invariably displayed. He was 
worried, not so much by the situation, which he was trying to 
unravel oh all fours on the floor, where enormous maps were 
laid out, as by the fact that chambermaids kept coming into 
the room, and he had only his pants on. 

Finding we were not wanted, Helbronner and I returned to 
Rethel with our codes. 

Aug. ijth, Next day, the weather again made air reconnaissances im- 
1914 possible. It was really exasperating to be blind at this critical 
period in the operations. How could we meet the German 
manoeuvre if we could not see ? Should we bump into each 
other like ships in a fog ? 

The only good thing about it was that it gave the aviators 
and their machines a rest. The French had very few aeroplanes 
at this time, some of these were not particularly reliable, and 
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the aviators were being worked to death. To make matters 
worse, the French troops were firing more and more at their 
own airmen: a flying machine was a target they could not 
resist. Like victims of the drug habit, the more they indulged 
their craving, the less were they able to resist it. The tempta¬ 
tion to let fly at anything that appeared over their heads was 
overwhelming. The only safe place to alight in was a desert, 
if one could be found. The Staff were in despair at the reports 
they received on this subject, and simply did not know what 
steps to take to educate the troops. 

So far, the Germans were proving to be much the least 
dangerous people in the war. Territorials on roads were apt 
to shoot you at sight: alighting in your own lines from an 
aeroplane was far more deadly than flying over the enemy's, 
and if you happened to be British you ran the risk of being cut 
into small pieces for souvenirs. 

Talking of flying in those early days reminds me of a story 
told me by a French liaison officer. A German aeroplane 
appeared flying low over a British Brigade. Thousands of 
shots were fired at it, and, astonishing to relate, the machine was 
struck and was seen to lose poise and alight some distance away. 
Everyone was delighted, even the Brigadier was rubbing his 
hands, when a rather disreputable old French Territorial 
appeared from behind a hedge. He approached the General, 
stood in front of him, and taking a pull-through out of his 
pocket began slowly and deliberately to clean his rifle. Inter¬ 
rupting his labours for a moment he nonchalantly pointed over 
his shoulder to where the German machine had fallen, and 
said: " Rather a good shot of mine, that, wasn’t it? " 

****** 

On the morning of Monday the 17th August everyone at 
the Headquarters of the Fifth Army was agog with excitement, 
for all knew that the British Commander-in-Chief was coming 
to call on General Lanrezac. The orderlies, even the escort, 
were curious to see the great man, the leader of the strange 
islanders who were coming from over the sea, from their 
mysterious foggy land, to fight against the Germans. 

The officers were deeply interested, for it was fully realised 
how vitally important the personal relationship between the 
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Aug, 17 th, two Commanders was bound to be. Each was at the head of 

1914 a great Army which would do his bidding without question or 
demur. How would those armies co-operate? Would it be 
possible for them to work together almost as if they were under 
one commander? Would the special qualities of each com¬ 
pensate for differences in training and in temperament? It 
depended on these two men more than on any other factor. 
No one present doubted the good that would come of this 
interview, the only matter open to question being that of degree, 
and of the capacity for co-operation the two generals would 
show. All guessed the difficulties that might arise between 
Allies speaking a different tongue and with a totally different 
tradition and mentality; none realised how great these diffi¬ 
culties would be. As it turned out, there is on record no inter¬ 
view between two individuals similarly situated which by 
its sheer negative results led to such serious, such disastrous 
consequences. 

Sir John and some of his Staff arrived at about ten o'clock 
in the morning. 

Sir John stepped out of his car looking very spick and span. 
He was a good deal shorter than General Lanrezac, who came 
out to greet him, The two men stood for a moment in strong 
contrast to each other, Lanrezac large, swarthy, revealing his 
creole origin (he was bom in Guadeloupe), Sir John ruddy-faced, 
his white moustache drooping over the corners of his mouth. 
His dear penetrating blue eyes, his very upright bearing and 
quick movements, made him infinitely the more attractive 
personality, and gave him the appearance of being by far the 
more soldierly of the two. You had only to look at him to see 
that he was a brave, determined man. 

At that time I did not know him, but later it fell to my lot 
to see him often, and at times when he was being as highly 
tried as any individual could be. I learnt to love and to admire 
the man who never lost his head, and on whom danger had the 
effect it has on the wild boar: he would become morose, 
furious for a time, harsh, but he would face up and never shirk. 
He knew only one way of dealing with a difficulty, and that 
was to tackle it. When everything seemed to crumble about 
him he stood his ground undismayed. 
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I was told a story of him, I think by General Foch, of how 
during the bad days at Ypres he once arrived at the latter’s 
headquarters and said: “1 have no more reserves. The only 
men I have left are the sentries at my gates. I will take them 
with me to where the line is broken, and the last of the English 
will be lulled fighting.” 

If he had once lost confidence in a man, justly or unjustly, 
that man could do no right in his eyes. He was as bad an 
enemy as he was a good friend, and that is saying a great deal, 
He was deeply attached to the French nation, and after the 
war, being unable to live in his place in Ireland, which had 
been sacked, he lived in France from choice. But he judged 
both French and British by the same standards, and when, at 
the time of Mons, he came to the conclusion that General 
Lanrezac was not playing the game with him, it was finished. 
Once he had lost confidence in the Commander of the Fifth 
Army he ignored him and acted as if he and his Army did not 
exist. 

To-day all was still well. 

The two men walked into General Lanrezac’s sanctum 
together, the one short, brisk, taking long strides out of 
proportion to his size, the other big, bulky, heavy, moving 
with short steps as if his body were too heavy for his 
legs. 

Owing to the extraordinary importance of this interview I 
have been at great pains to reconstruct it. 

My own personal recollection is that Lanrezac and Sir John 
disappeared into the former’s room, and that General Hely 
d'Oissel went into the 3&me Bureau with the British staff 
officers who had accompanied Sir John. There is no doubt 
whatever that the French Chief of Staff was not present at the 
interview, and it is my belief that the two generals were closeted 
alone together, I was outside the building, with a group of 
French officers who stood about the little square, where as many 
members of the Fifth Army Staff as could make themselves 
free were collected. We knew that Lanrezac spoke no English, 
and Sir John, though he understood a little French, at that 
time could hardly speak it at all. In fact he never mastered it. 
Even after the war when he lived in Paris he had the greatest 
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Aug. vjth, difficulty in such simple things as directing a taxi driver to the 

1914 hotel where he lived, Our knowledge of the linguistic limita¬ 
tions of the two chiefs led to some mild jokes such as, " I bet 
they are asking each other what has become of the penknife 
belonging to the gardener's unde.’* 

Some of the British officers remember being present at a 
discussion between Sir John French and Lanrezac, but I am 
convinced that no English staff officer can have assisted at an 
interview from which the Chief of Staff of the Fifth Army 
was exduded. What I think probably happened is that after 
a time the two generals came out of General Lanrezac's sanctum 
and joined the waiting British officers in the ^eme Bureau, 
where some sort of general conversation took place. Pre¬ 
sumably the two Chiefs of Staff had a talk while their leaders 
were in conference, but from the results it would not appear 
that their conversation was any more satisfactory than the 
interview between the two Commanders. 

A British officer has told me the following incident of which 
he was a witness. Sir John, stepping up to a map in the 3eme 
Bureau, took out his glasses, located a place with his finger, 

and said to Lanrezac j 44 Mon General, est-ce-que -" His 

French then gave out, and turning to one of his staff, he asked: 
" How do you say 4 to cross the river ’ in French ? " He was 
told, and proceeded: 44 Est-ce que les Allemands vont traverser 

la Meuse d — d -” Then he fumbled over the pronunciation 

of the name. 44 Huy " was the place, unfortunately one of the 
most difficult words imaginable to pronounce, the " u ” having 
practically to be whistled. It was quite beyond Sir John. 
"Hoy," he said at last, triumphantly. "What does he say? 
What does he say ? " exclaimed Lanrezac, Somebody explained 
that the Marshal wanted to know whether in his opinion the 
Germans were going to cross the river at Huy? Lanrezac 
shrugged his shoulders impatiently. " Tell the Marshal," he 
said curtly, "that in my opinion the Germans have merely 
gone to the Meuse to fish," This story gives some idea of 
Lanrezac’s mentality and manners. Evidently his conversation 
with Sir John had put him out of temper, and he did not hesitate 
to show it by being deliberately rude. 

But perhaps the best illustration of the attitude of General 
Lanrezac and some of his Staff is given by a Frenchman, 
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Colonel Huguet, who in his book* which is anything but Aug, 17 th, 
friendly to the British, describes his arrival at Rethel and his 1914 
reception by General Hely d’Oissel. Hdly d'Oissel's opening 
remark to him was ,* " Well, here you are (meaning the British) 

—it is just about time. If we are beaten it will be thanks to 
you," Huguet writes that he was flabbergasted, as well he 
might be, and he concluded that the Chief of Staff merely 
reflected the views of his Commander, But what a state of 
mind! Here was the Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Army, which was being rushed forward ahead of its time tables, 
himself ahead of his troops, coming to confer with General 
Lanrezac, and this was the spirit in which he was met! This 
remark explains many things. It contains the seeds of the 
whole series of dismal, sordid misunderstandings. It can only 
be explained by the fact that the Commander of the Fifth Army 
was already “ rattled." 

That none of the many competent officers who were at Rethel 
that day were called upon to act as interpreters at the main 
interview is another example of the fetish of secrecy. It was 
so generally accepted that secrecy was the most important of 
all factors, that it was applied against all the dictates of common 
sense. Upon this occasion the veil of secrecy was so tightly 
drawn that the chief actors were debarred from gaining more 
than an inkling, and that a distorted one, of each other's inten¬ 
tions, with the result that the plan of operations itself remained 
blurred and indistinct to those whom it most concerned. 

Neither the private conversation between French and 
Lanrezac, nor the subsequent general conversation between the 
Staffs, lasted very long t some twenty minutes or half an hour 
after Sir John's arrival, the two generals appeared on the steps 
of the Headquarters building, took formal leave of each other, 
and the Field Marshal drove off to Le Cateau via Vervins. 

The staffs of both armies were not slow to realise that the 
two men had not taken to each other, General Lanrezac did 
not disguise from his entourage his feelings towards Sir John, 
and I learnt a few days later at Le Cateau that Sir John had 
not liked Lanrezac. 

The interview had resulted in a complete fiasco. 

Amongst the subjects discussed was the date on which the 

* “ Vlntermfm Mi&tobt ’Rrliamiqm m 1914 ," 
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Aug t 17th, British Army would be in a position to advance. General 
1914 Joffre had assumed that the British Army would be ready to 

move forward on the 31st. General Lanrezac on the other 
hand gathered from the Field Marshal that he could not advance 
till the 34th, and that even then he would require another week 
to get his reservists fit. General Lanrezac was all the more 
inclined to accept the latter assumption since it was generally 
believed on his staff, in spite of all assurances to the contrary, 
that the British would not be in a position to move before the 
goth or gist. When General Lanrezac reported his conversation 
with Sir John to the G.Q.G. and stated that he gathered that 
the British would only move forward at earliest on the 24th, 
General Joffre was much concerned. A telephone conversation 
between the G.Q.G. and G.H.Q.* took place as a result of 
which General Lanrezac was informed that even supposing the 
British could not advance before the 24th they could throw out 
small detachments on the 31st to cover the final concentration. 

Facts proved the estimate of G.H.Q. to be too conservative, 
for the British Army, when the time came, was in position and 
ready to move forward on the 21st. 

One of the strangest things about the Rethel interview is 
that a memorandum handed to Sir John by General Joffre, 
which gave the situation of the enemy as it was believed to be 
on the previous evening, the 16th, and outlined the role to be 
played by the British and the Fifth Army, was not, according 
to General Lanrezac, discussed at all. He alleged that Sir John 
did not even mention this paper, which he (Lanrezac) had 
neither heard of nor seen.f The explanation may be that the 
memorandum had not been translated into English, and that 
Sir John was therefore not in a position to discuss it. This 
may seem extraordinary, but it was exactly what happened in 
the case of another equally important order of Joffre’s during 
the Retreat. | 

One of the first proofs that the two generals had not succeeded 
in understanding each other was afforded by the following 
incident. 

* General Headquarters, These initials will throughout indicate British 
General Headquarters, 

t See Appendix XI. 

t See Part II, Chapter IV, August a6th, p, *35, 
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General Lanrezac had asked that some villages in the British 
zone should be given to the XVIII. Corps for billets, and had 
thought that Sir John had acquiesced, but the units of the 
XVIII. Corps found British troops already billeted in these same 
villages when they arrived there. This was only a minor 
incident, but it irritated General Lanrezac, not unnaturally, and 
gave colour to his preconceived idea that the British were 
difficult if not impossible people to deal with. 

The matter is mentioned by General Lanrezac in his book 
in the following words: 

0 This incident, unimportant in itself, tended to show 
that our military relations with the British would be any¬ 
thing but easy, in spite of undeniable goodwill on both 
sides. We did not speak the same language, and moreover 
we had very different ideas on the conduct of war," 

But perhaps the most unfortunate misunderstanding of all 
occurred over the employment of the British Cavalry, 

General Lanrezac attached great importance to this question, 
for he very rightly considered it vital to locate the German 
columns and determine their line of march. For this purpose 
Cavalry was essential, especially as air reconnaissances were 
yielding no results owing to the weather. 

General Lanrezac asked Sir John about the employment of 
his Cavalry, and understood the Field Marshal to answer that 
he refused to use his cavalry as cavalry, and that not having 
the number of troops originally contemplated, he intended to 
employ it as a reserve, and that it would only be engaged as 
mounted infantry in the line, 

This was a complete misunderstanding. It had never entered 
Sir John French's head to use his Cavalry as mounted infantry. 
He had himself been a bold and successful cavalry leader, and 
was the last person to wish to prevent the cavalry fulfilling its 
proper functions. The British Cavalry Division was pushed 
forward at the earliest possible moment, and under the orders 
of General AUeaby, carried out its work as cavalry in a way 
which, if it has ever been equalled, has never been surpassed 
in the annals of the mounted service of any country. It is just 
possible that Sir John may have mentioned to General Lanrezac 
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Aag. x jth, that it might be necessary for him to keep the cavalry temporarily 

19x4 as a reserve, in view of the fact that the 4th Division had been 
kept in England contrary to the original plan, but even this is 
doubtful, and it is certain that Sir John attached the greatest 
importance to its operating as cavalry. 

It is the fact, however, that General Lanrezac, as is proved 
by his report to General Joffre* as well as by numerous con¬ 
versations he had with his staff, believed that Sir John did not 
intend to use his cavalry for strategic reconnaissances, and was 
exasperated, all the more so that the French Cavalry Corps, 
hitherto operating on his front, had now been given a semi¬ 
political mission by the G.Q.G. He feared this would deprive 
him for all practical purposes of its use. Moreover, he was 
aware that Sordet's horses were in a state of great exhaustion. 
He (Lanrezac) was persuaded that the French Cavalry could 
not both give him the information he required and carry out 
the mission assigned to it by the G.Q.G.; hence the great 
importance he attached to the question, and his brooding 
exasperation at what he considered to be Sir John French's 
amateurish and timid conception of the use of cavalry. 

That such a misunderstanding should ever have arisen is 
strange enough, but what is quite extraordinary is that it was 
not cleared up. It was certainly never mentioned to me either 
by General Lanrezac or by his Chief of Staff, If General 
Lanrezac had had a further conversation with Sir John, or had 
maintained any sort of personal contact with the British, his 
mistake would have been swiftly corrected. 

The explanation of his attitude is that, like so many French¬ 
men, he had by training and tradition an instinctive mistrust 
of foreigners, and, in common with the rest of mankind, disliked 
what he did not know. That the British should be difficult 
and unreliable was just what such a man would expect. That 
an English Commander should not know his job was taken as 
a matter of course: the contrary would be as noteworthy as 
it would be surprising, General Lanrezac lived with his parti 
pris , What he had gathered of Sir John's intentions fitted in 
so well with his preconceived ideas that he made no attempt 
to dispel the misconceptions upon which his impressions were 
based, Anyone who has read General Lanrezac’s book will see 

* See Appendix XII. 
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that this is not an unfair comment, and every officer on his Aug, 
staff knew that neither the British, nor the Belgians for that 1914 
matter, found favour in his eyes. He was apt to lump them in with 
his own Reserve Divisions as being all equally useless. During the 
whole period of his command he never saw a British unit. 

General Lanrezac never returned Sir John French’s call. 

That he should have been extremely perturbed as a result of 
their interview is not surprising, but this can hardly be accepted 
as a reason for never making the least effort to confer again 
with the British Commander-in-Chief. Quite apart from the 
question of combined operations, this was a matter of elementary 
courtesy, and the omission of this formality by an officer of 
high rank, belonging to an army justly proud of its punctilious¬ 
ness in such matters, is hard to explain, It was a real slight, 
and may have been a studied one. The difference between his 
procedure and that of his successor is worthy of note, and will 
be told in due course. 

The two generals did not see each other again until the 26th 
August at St. Quentin, after the battles of Charleroi and Mens 
had been fought and lost. Sir John attempted to see General 
Lanrezac on the 22nd, but turned back on hearing that the latter 
was too far away to be reached in the time he could dispose of. 

When they met at St. Quentin, they did not do so of their own 
initiative, but were summoned by General Joffre to confer 
with him. 

It was of course the armies that paid the penalty. They 
were incalculably weakened in the trials they were so soon to 
face together, by the lack of understanding between their 
leaders. They endured the same hardships, and they were 
overwhelmed by the same enemy, to whom a single will and a 
closely knit plan were not opposed until General Joffre took 
matters in hand and replaced General Lanrezac, The Allied 
cause suffered an injury, as the result of the Rethel interview, 
which was only completely effaced by the victory that was 
awaited so long, and came only after years of tribulation, Men 
and the characters of men are what count in war. Their smaller 
defects turned the scale against the Allies that day. 

The lives General Lanrezac and the Earl of Ypres each 
devoted to the service of his country are over. No one can 
doubt that all they lad to give they gave unsparingly, each in 
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Aug. ijth, his own way and according to his maximum capacity. But as 
1914 leaders of Armies at what was perhaps the most crucial period 
of the war, their actions cannot escape scrutiny and criticism. 
As far as the Rethel interview is concerned, I feel impelled 
to state my belief that the English general was far less to blame 
than General Lanrezac for the evil consequences of their 
meeting, Far from having a prejudice against the French he 
liked them. He got on well with General Joffre. No mis¬ 
understanding with him ever failed to be cleared up. He was 
on friendly terms with every French Commander with whom he 
had dealings, save General Lanrezac, and when the latter had 
been replaced, in spite of the bitterness he had by that time come 
to feel, he co-operated with the utmost loyalty with his successor, 

***** * 

I learned later, what I did not know at the time, that General 
Lanrezac, in reporting his conversation with Sir John to General 
Joffre, look the opportunity to make a suggestion which illu¬ 
minates in a significant fashion his subsequent actions. 

The message* ran: 

" As the area of detrainment of the British Army is very 
close to the Sambre, the Fifth Army, which in the event 
of a retirement would not have at its disposal enough roads, 
would be obliged to make incursions into the British 
area," 

To avoid the confusion which would result he suggested 
that 44 the possibility of the British Army's concentrating 
further back should be studied," 

This message seriously disturbed General Joffre, and no 
wonder. He had been urging the British forward (and General 
Lanrezac, although ready to discount the value of the B.E.F., 
had also displayed considerable nervousness lest it should be 
delayed, as witness H6ly d’Oissel's remark to Colonel Huguet), 
His offensive plan largely depended upon their being in line with 
the Fifth Army at the earliest possible date, and now it was 
suggested that they should concentrate further back, and for 
what reason ? So that they should not block the Fifth Army's 

* See Appendix XU. 
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possible retirement 1 General Lanrezac's point of view appeared Aug* 17th) 
to be that if the British were not up in time his left would be 1914 
endangered, while if they hurried to his protection they might 
obstruct his retreat !* 

General Joffre could not understand. He had fallen in with 
General Lanrezac’s suggestions, The Fifth Army was moving 
into the position indicated by its Commander, who seemed 
satisfied. This talk of retreat on the part of the General upon 
whom Joffre had relied more than on any other for his offensive 
spirit was, to say the least, disconcerting. 

Joffre's reply showed the astonishment caused by Lanrezac’s 
communication at the G.Q.G, 

" The British Army is protected during detrainment by 
the Fifth Army and the fortifications of Maubeuge. There 
must be no question of doing anything bat holding the present 
positions. It is only if it should become absolutely im¬ 
possible to do otherwise that the area in which the British 
Army is detraining should be modified. At present weknow 
that a German Corps (the IV,) is advancing towards Dinant 
to force the passage of the Meuse. When we know the 
movements of the others we will asstime the offensive. 

It is only at the last extremity that we could contemplate 
giving up the present line." 

Lanrezac’s message was the first indication General Joffre 
received that the Commander of the Fifth Army might not be 
so determined or so confident as he had hitherto believed him 
to be. It revealed for the first time a trait unsuspected by all, 
probably ignored by General Lanrezac himself. His personality 
is one of the enigmas of the war. In the early days he was 
like a hound in leash, straining to get at the enemy, eager to 
assume the offensive, and up to a much later date everybody 
believed that this was his firm intention. It was only by 
degrees that the hesitation in his mind, and the growing pessimism 
which finally developed into total inactivity, became apparent, 

* In point of feet the Allies did retire over the ground General Lanrezac to 
considering, but although in an operation of this nature it’is almost always felt 
that means of evacuation are Insufficient, the retreat in spite of much hardship 
caused by congestion, was carried out without any disaster being attributable to 
shortage of roads. 
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Little by little, from minute incidents, many of which were too 
small to make a conscious impression at the time, I came to the 
conclusion that General Lanreaac did not intend to attack at all. 
It is probable that at this date he intended to do so, and merely 
had momentary misgivings. 
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Belgians—Duruy brings more bad news—General Lanrezac’s 
lecture—Impressions of the French infantry—Northerners and 
southerners—The French Cavalry Corps—A fiasco in combined 
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Paris " identified by the enemy 

On the evening of the 17th, when I walked in to Headquarters Aug, 17 th, 
at about seven o’clock, to my utter surprise I found a German 1914 
officer sitting in the little hall, 

But if I was taken aback, he was much more so, he gasped and 
nearly fell off his stool. He was a tall, fair young man, and his 
astonishment at seeing a British uniform was comical, He had 
not known, he said, that England was in the war l 
He was an observer whose machine had been shot down and 
his pilot killed, and we were all very sorry for him on account of 
his grief when he heard that the pilot was dead. 

General H£ly d’Oissel walked across the room and said a few 
kind words to him, offering him a cigar. Later in the war such a 
gesture would have been unthinkable, for when French soil was 

8? K 
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Aug, 17 tk, invaded and reports of German atrocities began to come in, 
1914 every German became the hated representative of a barbaric foe 
with whom it was absolutely impossible to have any human 
relationship, 

Several of us walked over to the " popotte” together for 
dinner, which was very gay. There was much chaffing about the 
insane English who were reported to be taking three year leases of 
houses in Rouen, As if the war could possibly last beyond 
Christmas! Were we seising a pretext to reconquer France ? 
That night for the first time I heard a joking reference to Calais. 
" If the English get into Calais—” someone said laughingly, 
u they will never leave it at the end of the war. They were too 
upset when they lost it before. It killed Marie la Sanguimaire,’’ 
11 Yes,” I replied, u Allies are apt to be a nuisance when the 
fighting is over. What about Savoy and Nice? ” 

Such remarks passed as jokes at the time, but strange as it may 
seem, a haunting fear developed later in many French minds, as 
the war dragged on and northern France became a British camp, 
that we really might refuse to leave Calais when the time came 
to settle accounts. Few Englishmen realised the immense relief 
France felt when all these strangers went home, when their own 
land ceased to be a dumping ground for every nation in the 
world, and their beloved Paris became relatively French again. 

At dinner that night there were of course witticisms concerning 
the joke of the moment in the French Army—Lord Kitchener's 
Order to the troops.* ** We were shipping over a girls' school 
instead of an army.” " We had evidently much changed since 
the days of the wars in Spain,” 

Meanwhile the Intelligence had been busy with the aviator, 
and had obtained a very great deal of valuable information 
from him, He belonged to the Second German Army, which 
was commanded by General von Billow, whose Headquarters 
had just moved into Liege, He stated that the forts of the town 
had fallen and that military trains were able to arrive there. He 
declared that the Second Army included the VII,, IX, and X, 
Corps and the Guard, and that three Reserve Corps were 
following in second line, 

* See Appendix XIH. 
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This was very important news. It was the first indication that Aug, 17th, 
reserve corps were following on the heels of the active corps. 1914 
The threat from the north was taking shape. Commander 
Girard, head of the aeme Bureau of the Fifth Army, was hot on 
the trail. 

Girard was a very remarkable man. His stern appearance hid 
a heart of pure gold. Although a Proven?al and a typical one, no 
man ever had his emotions under better control or had a calmer, 
more icy mind. The only way in which his southern blood 
asserted itself was in the vividness of word and gesture with 
which he emphasised his speech. He worked like a galley-slave, 
as did his officers, and it was wonderful to see growing out of his 
labours, from information coming in from all sources, air 
observations, cavalry reconnaissances, secret service reports, or 
messages from the G.Q.G., an analysis of the situation, astonish¬ 
ingly complete considering the shreds upon which it was 
based. This was embodied on the map in ever-lengthening 
red lines called at the time 44 chenilles " (caterpillars), repre¬ 
senting the German columns spreading out in a gigantic 
movement which grew and amplified with each new report, 
until they seemed to change into long blood-red snakes spread¬ 
ing over the face of Belgium like a plague. And always 
Girard's eager clutching hand was tearing down the veil of 
secrecy hiding the movements of the German armies, until his 
piercing eyes were able to discern the secrets of the overwhelming 
turning movement. Now he began to sense the weight behind 
the blow he had foreseen. The information obtained from the 
airman, following on earlier reports, was certainly alarming. On 
the previous day Maubeuge had reported that the Belgian staff 
had information that 200,000 Germans were crossing the Meuse 
between Magstricht and Visd, Large forces of German cavalry 
had been concentrated about Hannut on the 15th, and were 
apparently intended to cover the German columns on the left 
bank of the Meuse, 

To cap this, Girard was told over the telephone by the G.Q.G, 
of a report from Brussels that two Cavalry Divisions had ap¬ 
peared at Jodoigne, causing a panic in the Belgian capital which 
had determined the Government to retire to Antwerp, 

The shadow of the coming onrush was beginning to be thrown 
forward clear and distinct for all who had eyes to see. Great 
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Aug. 17 th, masses of cavalry moving slowly forward could but be covering 
1914 the advance of numerous columns of infantry. These cavalry 
divisions were not raiders whose obj ect it was by a sudden dash to 
throw confusion into the enemy’s country and imperil his 
communications. The German Cavalry had already shown a 
dislike for excursions and forays far from the protection of their 
infantry supports. They were obviously merely clearing the 
way for the Corps following dose behind. 

Such was the view gradually evolving in the mind of the 
clear-sighted head of the aeme Bureau of the Fifth Army, 
whilst the British Intelligence was drawing a similar condusion; 
but their opinion was not shared by the Operations sections, 
much less by the G,Q,G„ which seemed to think that to the west 
only cavalry raids were threatened. 

****** 

Aug. 18 th, On the 18th August at 9 a.m., we left Rethel for good. We 

19x4 were to move north to keep in dose touch with the Corps now 
fast advancing towards the Sambre. 

I said good-bye gaily to my pleasant hostess and my host the 
Sous-Prdfet, who represented the authority of the Republic in 
that corner of the Department of the Ardennes, and presently 
the whole Headquarters Staff departed in the exhilarating 
atmosphere military moves always engender, provided the enemy 
is not at one's heels. The entire population of the town turned 
out to see us go, All was well, we were going northwards, where 
the enemy was reported to be: a move in the right direction 
seemed to the townsfolk a good omen, a forecast of victory. 
At the last moment, as I was getting into a car, I discovered 
that neither my bag, which had " Armte de Paris" painted on it 
in great white letters, nor my soldier servant, the 11 ordonnance " 
who had been told off to look after me, could be found. A hue 
and cry was started in which the more active natives joined. 
Not that the man would be hard to find *. he could be identified 
anywhere. He was an amating little fellow, a mason by trade, 
and his idea of looking after one's things was to pile them 
carefully one on top of the other on the floor in a corner of the 
room, as if he were building a wall. The toothbrush was often 
the foundation of this edifice, and the boots provided a very 
satisfactory roof, handily placed so as to be available without 
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stooping, whilst the meaningless little brush was deprived of the Aug. 18th, 
opportunity of mislaying itself, His name was Boisvert, but 1914 
however suggestive it might be of the gay greenwood, he recalled 
neither Robin Hood by his agility nor Maid Marion by his 
beauty. He had a terrific squint and was bandy-legged. He 
was neither useful nor prepossessing, but I soon became very 
much attached to him, principally because of his extraordinary 
devotion, which I found to be one of the most touching traits in 
the French soldier’s character. 

Upon this occasion he was at last discovered, my bag on his 
shoulder, having an argument with a washerwoman whom he 
accused of having lost one of my socks. Neither of them were 
mincing their words, but the washerwoman got in the last shot, 
for alluding to his bow legs, she called him a worm in brackets, an 
insult to which Boisvert could find no answer as he was being 
bundled away. 

We started off with much dignity, the General and his Chief of 
Staff leading the way in one car, the rest of us following in others 
at proper intervals, at a slow and stately pace. All went well 
until we began to meet convoys. Wagons, at times two abreast, 
blocked the way. Our procession began to advance as if it were 
a telescope jerkily opening and closing. There were bumps, we 
got separated, and finally were stopped altogether. I could see 
gesticulating people in all the cars. The most animated figure 
was that of the general himsel whom I could see in the dis¬ 
tance waving his arms about, We finally got through, although 
it had looked as if we should be stuck for hours, 

The country was lovely, and the great Ardennes forests were 
at their very best on this fine sunny day, Rozoy-sur-Serre, 

Aubenton and Fligny were left behind, and before noon we 
reached our destination, Signy-le-Petit, a picturesque little place, 
hardly a town. We were lucky in being able to install our mess, 
the u popotte," in the establishment of Monsieur Barrachin, who 
had a fine house and proved to be a very pleasant host. 

Commandant Duruy, who had been Military Attache in 
Brussels and was therefore obviously the right man for liaison 
with the Belgians, was sent off to Namur, in pursuance of a 
suggestion made by the G.Q.G., to get into touch with the 4th 
Belgian Division commanded by General Michel, who had 

assumed romm-md nf fnrtiv« \ 
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Aug, iBth, Commandant Duruy, a son of the celebrated Minister of the 
1914 Third Empire whose name he bore, was a striking personality. 

He was one of the finest looking men and one of the most 
distinguished soldiers it has ever been my good fortune to know. 
He looked magnificent in his tirailleur's uniform, light blue tunic 
with a yellow collar, and baggy red trousers. I shall have 
occasion to mention him often, and his name never fails to evoke 
in my mind the picture of a very tall, strong man, as straight as a 
die, whose character was as fine as his bearing. We who served 
with him still feel his loss almost as keenly as we did that day, 
some months later, when he fell at Ypres, 

BSnazet and I shared a billet in the house of an elderly couple, 
u rentiers," rather timorous and puzzled about the war, not 
knowing whether to be pleased or scared by this invasion of 
armed men. They questioned us anxiously and deferentially as 
to whether it would be wise to move south. Benazet assured 
them in eloquent language that Signy-le-Petit was an ideal if not 
the ideal point of vantage from which to view the war. I 
do not know whether they took his advice, but some ten days 
later Signy was in the hands of the enemy. 

After getting something to eat, I had to go north, and on my 
way visited some French units and saw many more on the march. 
The aspect of French infantry straggling forward anyhow had 
profoundly shocked me when I first saw the long columns 
sprawling all over the road, no two men in step, the " capotes ”* 
unbuttoned, looking much more like a mob than like disci¬ 
plined men, but it quickly became apparent that although 
this infantry was not smart to look at, it got there all the 
same, and that the lack of polish was due more to badly 
fitting uniforms than to anything else. The French soldier, we 
were soon to learn, had lost nothing of the wonderful marching 
powers which had proved so disturbing to us in the days of the 
Peninsular War. As one became better acquainted with these 
men, it was impossible not to be impressed by their fire, their 
determination, their enthusiasm and their endurance. 

On my return to Signy, I was requested to accompany Captain 

* The combined tunic and men coat wain by the French soldiers. 
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Fagalde, who had been ordered to search the country for signs of Aug, 18th, 
the British, 13x4 

We scoured most of Picardy without meeting a single man in 
khaki, and our reports to this effect seemed to confirm the worst 
suspicions of those members of the Fifth Army Staff who held 
that if the British Army was not a myth it must be indulging in 
one last gorge of roast beef, or be playing out the last game of the 
summer football season, before starting for the war. 

But quite seriously, perhaps no single fact better illustrates the 
attitude of mind of General Lanre^ac and some of his staff at this 
time than these searches for the British, in which several French 
officers and I myself frequently took part. There was the 
French liaison mission attached to the British Army, there was 
the G.Q.G. itself fully aware of where the British were, arranging 
in fact for their transport. These authorities could be consulted 
at any moment, but this did not suffice. The wily sons of 
Albion might be playing some trick on the trustful French. 

Advance parties might be pretending to be divisions. It was 
necessary that a representative of the Fifth Army should see these 
Britishers for himself, and to make assurance doubly sure, to be 
quite certain that these troops really were the British and not 
something else, the British liaison officer must go too and identify 
his compatriots under the lynx eyes of a French confrere. 

Captain Fagalde, my companion upon this occasion, hailed 
from the Basque country. He was one of the most brilliant 
members of the Fifth Army Staff, He belonged to the 2eme 
Bureau, and like everybody else in that section worked eighteen 
hours a day, deducing the movements of the German Army from 
information received, or deciphering intercepted code messages, 
which he was singularly successful in doing. Later he was 
occasionally sent in liaison to the British Army. 

At this time he was suffering from an internal complaint and 
lived on times,* It was wonderfully plucky of him to stick to his 
work in the way he did, considering how ill he often was. It was 
quite evident that if his health held out he would go far. He 
ended the war as Head of the French Military Mission in 
London, and there his health completely recovered, either 
because the climate suited him, or because of the impossibility 
of procuring the necessary ingredients for his nauseating tisanes, 

* of hHa. 
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Aug, 18 th, When we got back to Signy, we found that Instruction 

1914 Particuliire No, 13 had been received from the G.Q.G.* 

This order, which was the last common to the Third, Fourth 
and Fifth Armies, envisaged two main lines of action by the 
Map V enemy forces opposed to them, that is the German corps believed 
to be grouped round Thionville, in Luxembourg and in Belgium. 

These forces, it was stated, appeared to comprise from 
thirteen to fifteen corps formed into two main groups. 

The first contingency contemplated was that the enemy 
northern group, which might consist of from seven to eight corps 
and four cavalry divisions, advancing on both banks of the 
Meuse, might try to cross between Givet and Brussels and even 
possibly accentuate still further its movement towards the north. 

In this case the Fifth Army and the Cavalry Corps, in liaison 
with the British and Belgian Armies, were to oppose this move¬ 
ment directly and attempt to outflank the enemy by the north. 
The Belgian Army and the Cavalry Corps were, it was pointed 
out, already in position to take part in such an outflanking 
manoeuvre. 

Whilst this plan was being carried out in the north, the Third 
and Fourth French Armies were to attack the enemy's centre, 
which was estimated at another six or seven corps and two or 
three cavalry divisions, and, having defeated it, the major part of 
the Fourth Army was to advance immediately against the left 
flank of the enemy's northern group. 

The second contingency provided for was that the enemy 
might only engage north of the Meuse a fraction of his right wing 
group, in which case it was thought that whilst the central group 
was engaging frontally the Third and Fourth French Armies, 
that part of his northern group which was south of the Meuse 
might attempt to attack the left flank of the Fourth Army. If 
this turned out to be the case, the British and Belgians were to be 
left to deal with the German forces north of the Sambre and 
Meuse, whilst the Fifth Army, wheeling on Namur and Givet, 
was to advance in the general direction of Marche or of St. 
Hubert, f 

* See Appendix XIV, 

f A copy of hsinaim Patticuliht No. 13 was sent to Sit John French, who 
acknowledged it next day in the following terms!— 

“ X have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your Instructions speckles (/it) 
of August 18th, 1914. It appears from it that you envisage two hypotheses 
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How mistaken the G.Q.G, was at this date both concerning the Aag. 18th, 
German plans and the troops they had available is shown by the 1914 
fact that the German forces advancing against the Third, Fourth 
and Fifth Armies and the British and Belgians, were, not the 
fifteen corps estimated in this Order, but a total of twenty-eight 
corps including the reserve corps, two cavalry corps, one reserve 
division and twelve Landwehr brigades, comprising in all the 
German First, Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth Armies. The Map V 
northern group, estimated by General Joffre at seven to eight 
corps, consisted of the First, Second and Third Armies, a total of 
sixteen corps, six Landwehr brigades, and five cavalry divisions 
organised in two corps.* This force proved sufficient not only to 
outflank and outnumber the British and the Fifth Army but to 
drive in the French centre as well. 

Before receiving this order General Lanressc had reported his 
intentions to General Joffre that morning (18th) as follows 

“ The I. Corps can hold the Meuse about Dinant so long Map IV 
as it is not outflanked from the north. If need be I shall 
reinforce it to-morrow with a division from the X, Corps. 

“ To-morrow I shall push forward the main bodies of the 
X. and III, Corps (each reinforced by an African division) 
to the front Stave-Nalinnes. 

“ (a) The firat by which a laige enemy force (e,e. four to six corps) is operating 
north of the Meuse. 

“ (b) The second according to which a relatively weak force (e,g, one or two 
corps at most) is located north of the Meuse. 

“ Under hypothesis (a) your Intention is to oppose the forward movement of 
the Germans by pushing forward the Fifth Army north of the Sambre and Meuse, 
and you ask me to co-operate in this movement together with the Belgian Army, 
and if possible to outflank the Germans, and you have taken steps to give me 
the support during these operations of a French Cavalry Coins. 

" Under hypothesis (b) you have the intention of transferring the Fifth Army 
to the other side of the Meuse between Namur and Givet, so as to take in flank 
the German Army, and you ask me as well as the Belgian Army to protect the 
flank of the Fifth Army and to take as my objective the German forces north of 
the river, 

“ If X have thoroughly understood your intentions, you can rely upon my most 
cordial co-operation. X have only to add that under hypothesis (b) I would accept 
with the gicatest pleasure the support of the three reserve divisions to which you 
allude in the last paragraph of your letter, t 

(Signed) J, French. 

‘‘Dated Le Cateau, August 19th, 1914." 

f See Appendix XI. 

* The IX. Reserve Corps was retained in Schleswig until August ajrd, 
when it joined the northern group. 
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u I shall thus be in a position as from the day after 
to-morrow (the 30th) to counter-attack any enemy forces 
attempting an outflanking movement west of Namur by 
crossing the Sambre between Namur and Charleroi, and to 
throw them back into the Sambre, 
u In case the I. Corps should be outflanked before the 
arrival of the X. and III. Corps, and be compelled to give 
ground, it would fall back towards the south, restingits right 
on the Meuse, and once its left was supported by the X.and 
III, Corps it would resume, together with them, the offensive 
between the Sambre and the Meuse." 

General Lanresac also drew attention to the weakness of the 
link between himself and the Fourth Army,* and added that 
should he be forced to retire he would do so on Vervins and not 
on M&d&res, so as to be in touch with the British. He reiterated 
that, as Sir John intended to use his cavalry as mounted infantry, 
it was absolutely essential that he should dispose of Sordet’s 
Cavalry Corps, as this would be the only cavalry both for his 
Army and for the British, 

It would seem from this message that General Joffre's ad¬ 
monition had had its effect, for General Lanresac was now firm 
and his intentions clear, He did not allow himself to be unduly 
perturbed by the temporary weakness of his liaison with the 
Fourth Army, and seemed to have recovered his confidence. 
His mind was apparently working on very much the same lines as 
General Joffre's, with the notable exception that he disregarded 
any possibility of the enemy’s confining his attack to the south of 
the Meuse, He, no more than his Chief, had as yet the least 
glimmering of the amplitude of the German sweep through 
Belgium. 

Late in the evening an officer (Captain Fayolle) came in from 

* He stated that his Army was now only weakly protected between Givet and 
Mfeibres, and that it was therefore essential that the 52nd Reserve Division, no 
longer under his orders, should continue to guard the river between M&iires 
and Revin. One of the Reserve Divisions under General Valabrigue (the jxst) 
had been despatched to Rocroi, where it was to arrive on the aoth. Its orders 
were, when it reached the Meuse, to prevent the enemy’s passage between Revin 
and Vireux-Mdhein and to establish liaison with the 52nd Reserve Division. 

General Lanrezac also pointed out that however important it was to prevent 
hostile forces slipping to between the Fourth and Fifth Armies by Sedan or M&iires, 
yet, as he had to manoeuvre towatds the north to cover the British detratoment, 
he could assume no responsibility to this respect. 
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he French Mission at British G.H.Q. with a letter from Colonel Aug. 18 th, 
Huguet, which stated that the Field Marshal was preparing his 1914 
forward movement, and asked whether, if the Fifth Army crossed 
the Sambre, the British right column could dispose of the Bavai 
Nivelles road,* This message, from a French source, showed 
how ridiculous the British-hunting of the last few days had been. 

Although we at Fifth Army H,Q. did not know it, that night 
the news from the Belgians was bad. The Belgian Government 
had withdrawn to Antwerp on the 17th. The Belgian Army was 
falling back and Belgian G,H,Q, had retired to Malines.f 
On the morning of August 19th, Commandant Duruy returned Aug. igth, 
from Namur, His news was pessimistic. He thought the moral 1914 
of the Belgian Command very unsatisfactory and that a really 
determined and powerful attack would not be long resisted. 

He had been requested by General Michel to urge the Franco- 
British forces to cross the Sambre and assume responsibility for 
the defence of the north-western and south-western 2;ones of the 
fortress, so that the Belgians might concentrate on the defence of 
the north-eastern and south-eastern sections. 

Duruy would not be shaken in his opinion that the fortress 
could not be relied upon for a prolonged resistance, and, when 
Lifcge was cited, said that both the men and the circumstances 
were different. He suggested that some French troops should be 
drafted into the town for the purpose of heightening the moral of 
the garrison, and although this suggestion was not well received 


* The answer, sent by the same officer, was that the British could have the use 
of this road when the general offensive north of the Sambte took place. The 
probable route of the XVIIL Corps was given, and it was stated that unless some¬ 
thing unforeseen happened the heads of columns of the Fifth Army would reach 
the line Dmant-Mettet-Nalinnes, on the following day. 

f Colonel Adalbert, French Military Attache in Brussels, had telegraphed to the 
President of the Republic:— 

*' In the afternoon of the 17th August the (Belgian) Government withdrew to 
Antwerp. I could only express my astonishment that this decision should be 
taken just at the precise moment when the French Cavalry Corps had appeared 
north of the Samhre and Meuse. 

“ The news available at Belgian H,Q. today, 18th August, which has been 
collected in some haste, is to the effect that troops of all arms belonging _ to the 
X. German Corps have crossed to the left bank of the Meuse over the bridge at 
Huy which has been repaired: 8,000 men of the IX, Corp passed through Laaden 
at 1 r.30 a,m,; detachments of all arms attacked the Gette at Dies, Haelen and 
Titlemont; other detachments ate marching on Beverloo; the result of an action 
in the direction of Getnbloux, in which the French Cavalry Corps and a Belgian 
Brigade participated, is still unknown. 

,r At j p.m. the Belgian G.H.Q. communicated to me their decision to evacuate 
the Gette, to fell back to the Dyle and move itself to Malines.” 
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Aug. x 9 tk, General Lanrezac was soon compelled to consider it, owing to the 

1914 enormous importance of Namur as a " point d'appui ” on the 
right of the Franco-British line. He did not do so at once, 
however, and when on the 20th General Joffre gave him leave to 
send a Reserve Division to co-operate in the defence of the 
fortress, he answered that, being ready to debouch north of the 
Sambre, he considered that he was meeting General Michel's 
wishes, for the latter had not actually asked for the entry of 
French troops into the town.* 

General Lanrezac was, in fact, much put out by General 
Joffre's suggestion. Having been a lecturer, and a brilliant one, 
at the French Staff College, he had contracted the habit of 
expounding his views before an audience, and rather liked 
wandering into one of the rooms where the staff were working to 
expound his impressions and theories. The Commander-in- 
Chief s proposals in the case of Namur gave rise to several such 
harangues, which might almost be said to have developed into 
indignation meetings. General Lanrezac kept repeating that to 
immobilise large forces in the defence of a fortress was a supreme 
mistake. He protested that he had always understood that 
fortified places were to be used as " points d'appui ” for armies 
in the field, Any other conception meant the surrender of 
mobility and the abandonment of the possibility of strategic 
manoeuvre. The bate idea of being involved in the defence of 
a fortress was particularly obnoxious to General Lanrezac, who 
had served in '70 as a subaltern in Ladmirault's Corps, and to 
whom the events of that disastrous campaign were a very living 
memory. 

General Lanrezac’s arguments were no doubt sound, but took 
little account of General Joffre's reasons for wishbg him to 
reinforce Namur, The only action that he took on the day of 
which I am writing, the 19th, (at which date of course General 
Joffre's message giving him leave to send a Reserve Division to 
Namur had not been despatched), was to send Duruy back to 
Namur in the afternoon, in company with Helbronner, to 
assure General Michel that the French troops were coming up 
fast on the Sambre, and to urge upon him the vital importance of 
putting up the strongest possible defence. Duruy and Hel- 
brotiner returned that same evening, bringing a further request 

*• See Appendix XV. 
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from General Michel that he should be given 30,000 rounds of Aug, 19 tk, 
75 ammunition, which request General Lanrezac forwarded to 1914 
General Joffre. 

On this day, I saw a considerable number of units of the 
I., III. and X, French Corps. The moral of the infantry was 
everywhere excellent. The men were cheerful and gay, in spite 
of the fatigue imposed upon them by constant marching in 
torrid weather. The reservists were obviously getting fit, and 
indeed, under the gruelling they were being submitted to, it was a 
question of getting fit or dying of exhaustion, for the marches had 
been very long. How the French soldier could go on marching 
indefinitely wearing the heavy " capote," and carrying a big load 
on top of that, will always be a mystery to an Englishman. 

It was impossible to say that any one unit was better than 
another, although some had better reputations. But from what 
I heard there seemed to be no doubt that the I. Corps (General 
Franchet d'Esp£rey’s) was by far the best commanded and 
therefore the most valuable unit in the Fifth Army. 

In the French Army, the fighting reputation of a regiment and 
the way it is led, are of greater importance and influence its 
performance far more than its historic traditions. Neverthe¬ 
less there are regiments which, although they have not the 
feeling of pride in their past that animates so many units in 
the British Army, can claim an ancient tradition and lineage: 
for instance there are two line regiments which trace their 
descent to Irish regiments in the French service in the 
eighteenth century, the Regiments of Dillon and Burke, Many 
claim as their forbears the old Royal Regiments j of these the 1st 
Regiment for instance is the lineal descendant of the Regiment of 
Picardie, which in the eighteenth century claimed to be the 
oldest in Europe} and in the sixteenth century the 5th Regiment 
was the famous Regiment of Navarre, Even our old friends 
the gendarmes are the descendants, as their name (gens d'armes 
—men-at-arms) implies, of the old feudal cavalry,* 

It was a dogma in the French Army before the war that men 
from the south did not make such good fighters as men from the 
north, but the experience of the war, as time went on, was to 
show that this prejudice was not justified. As individuals the 
*See Appendix XVI. 
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Aug, 19 th, southerners were as good as men hailing from other districts, but 

1914 when grouped together in Corps they were undoubtedly less 
warlike and less steadfast than the northerners or the men from 
the Centre. The fighting reputation of a unit, however, was of 
supreme importance. 

Recruiting in the French Army was regional. All the recruits 
from the same province, with few exceptions, were drafted into 
the same Army Corps, But as the war dragged on and the 
regional system broke down to some extent, southerners were 
drafted into the XX. Corps, the crack formation of the French 
Army, and gave an excellent account of themselves. 

Any regiment energetically commanded by able officers 
invariably fought well. The origin of the men who composed 
it, were they Gascons or Proven9aux from the south, Touran- 
jeaux from the centre, or stolid Picards from the north, was of 
comparatively little moment. 

The overwhelming mass of men in the French Army were 
workers on the soil, peasants, hardy and strong, with tremendous 
powers of physical endurance. What is more they were big 
men. It came as rather a shock to those Englishmen who saw a 
great deal of the French, to observe, as the industrial population 
of England became absorbed in the British Army, that the 
French Army of T6, T7 and '18 was composed of bigger, burlier, 
and stronger men than the British, probably a stone heavier on 
the average, and an inch or so taller. 

After my visit to the III. and X. Corps, I had to go and see the 
French Cavalry Corps. It had lost contact with the Belgian 
Army, owing to the retreat of the latter towards Antwerp, 
General Sordet, the G.O.C, of the Cavalry Corps, was very vague 
as to the intentions of the Belgians, The liaison, which would in 
any case have been difficult to establish, was non-existent. 

An example of the difficulties of combined action had just 
occurred, An attack had been planned, in which a Belgian 
Brigade from the Field Amy was to co-operate with the French 
Cavalry Corps on the left, and the garrison of Namur on the 
right. The result can hardly have been deemed successful. 
The Belgians on the left mistook the French for Germans and 
fired at them. Hardly had this contretemps been adjusted when 
the Belgians vanished completely. They were not seen again 
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until the autumn in Flanders. Their disappearance seemed in- Aug i§th, 
comprehensible at the time j it was due to the fact that during the 1914 
engagement they had received the general order to retire which 
had been issued to the whole of their Army, and had obeyed it 
without informing the French, The garrison of Namur had 
confined itself to sending forward a few cavalry patrols. 

When I arrived, General Sordet's divisions, now north of the 
Sambre, were engaged in house to house fighting with German 
Cavalry supported by infantry, which formed part of a column 
that had been reported by an airman to be advancing from Grand 
Ros&re to Perwe? and Orbais, This kind of fighting was 
extremely unsatisfactory to the French Cavalry, which was 
neither trained nor armed for dismounted work, and the casual¬ 
ties seemed to be pretty heavy, Indeed the French Cavalry was 
not equipped for modern warfare at all, The firearm was the 
" mousqueton,” a ridiculous little popgun, The cuirassier 
regiments, magnificent to look at in their armour, seemed 
accoutred to take on the bowmen of Agincourt. The dragoons 
had the same steel helmet as the cuirassiers, with a horse hair 
plume hanging down their backs,* This paraphernalia made 
fighting on foot very difficult. The Germans were almost as 
badly equipped, and were hung round with so many weapons 
that they never knew which to use. 

There was a delightful spirit in the French Cavalry, and 3 
splendid esprit de corps amongst the officers, many of whom 
belonged to the best families in France, Certainly something 
about them appealed to British cavalrymen. The common love 
of horseflesh may have carried the seed of mutual sympathy. 

Whatever it was, the French Cavalry were nice people to deal 
with, and the relations between officers and men were particularly 
happy, a mixture of good fellowship and respect that was 
pleasing to see. The officers almost invariably used the familiar 
" tu " when speaking to their men. They were gallant fellows. 

Later, in October, *14, in the country north of Bethune, upon 
several occasions dragoons, armed only with their lances, charged 
on foot across muddy fields against German riflemen. The pity 
of it, that such bravery should be so futile against bullets. 

A story of that time comes to my mind, A French 

* Fora long time the only attempt made to equip the French Cavalry for modem 
warfare was to supply them with canvas covers for their helmets. 
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Aug* igth, officer and I were walking across a ploughed field behind a 
1914 village, when a German battery, less than a thousand yards away, 
began to cover the village and its neighbourhood systematically 
with shrapnel, evidently searching for a couple of 75s which were 
brazenly doing their worst in the village square. We had just 
seen these, decorated with a couple of shellcases placed on the 
limber and filled with flowers, a real French touch, 

The field we were in became distinctly unhealthy. We threw 
ourselves down, each in a furrow. The bursts seemed to be 
getting ominously nearer. My French friend called to me to roll 
further away, so that we should not both be hit by the same shell. 
A few minutes, long as centuries, elapsed, when to my amaze¬ 
ment I heard a lively conversation talcing place a few yards away. 
Carefully I lifted my head. My companion, resting on his 
elbow, was telling off an enormous cuirassier standing behind 
him, helmetless, but complete as to the very rusty cuirass. " Lie 
down at once, you idiot, you'll get killed if you stand there 1" 
A sulky and almost insubordinate voice answered—" How can 
you expect me to lie down, mon Capitaine, when I have a bottle 
of pinard* that's got no cork in my pocket ? " 

The French Cavalry had from the first established an un¬ 
doubted ascendancy over their opponents in all mounted work. 
They had ridden them down whenever they met them, for the 
Germans showed neither initiative nor dash, seldom left the road, 
and when attacked galloped back to their infantry supports. 
As regards fire power, French and German Cavalry were about 
equal, but whenever the German infantry supports came up, and 
they were never far off, the enemy had the best of it. The 
advantage given to the French by their 75s was more than offset 
by the German machine-guns. The French troopers were 
exasperated against their invisible and elusive opponents. They 
all said the same thing—" If only they would get on to their 
horses and fight, They are supposed to be cavalry, aren't they ? " 
In consequence of their superiority to their opponents on 
horseback, the moral of the French Cavalry was high, although 
the horses were worn out, At this date the wastage was already 
so heavy that it amounted to the value of a regiment per division. 
Even in our own army, where horse management is so superior to 
the methods of the French, the wear and tear of useless marches 

* " Pinard,” slan? for •wine. 
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and countermarches such as Sordet’s Corps had been engaged in, Aug. 19th, 
would have spelt disaster to efficiency. The French cavalryman 1914 
of 1914 sat his horse beautifully, but was no horsemaster. It did 
not occur to him to get off his horse’s back whenever he could, so 
there were thousands of animals with sore backs, and the smell 
of some units, owing to this cause, was painful. A sixth of 
General Sordet’s command had already melted away. 

It was at this moment, when above all things his horses needed 
rest, that General Sordet was called upon to carry out every kind 
of mission. General Joffre wanted him to get into touch with 
Namur and to put in an appearance at Louvain to hearten the 
Belgian Army ; he was also to stop the progression of the German 
Cavalry to the west. Sir John French was looking to him to 
cover die concentration and advance of the B.E.F. Meanwhile 
General Lanrezac was clamouring for the Cavalry Corps to 
carry out reconnaissances on his front, and protested against 
the political mission assigned to it by Joffre. General Berthelot 
assured him on the 17th that he could ask the Cavalry Corps to Aug, 17th, 
obtain any information he needed, and that its tactical duties 1914 
were to take precedence over its strategical ones. In spite of this 
the following message was sent by the G.Q.G. to the Fifth Army 
that night for transmission to Sordet 

" It is urgent that the Cavalry Corps should carry out 
the mission assigned to it yesterday, Brussels is losing its 
head. The Belgian Government is retiring on Antwerp. 

It is at all costs necessary to prevent the Belgian Army 
following this movement, and consequently it is indis¬ 
pensable that liaison should be established with it,” 

This was all very well, but whatever the requirements of the 
Higher Command might be, and however much General 
Lanrezac might need information, nothing could alter the fact 
that it was impossible to raise a trot out of most of the Cavalry 
regiments. Sordet remained calm, however, and did as much as 
his exhausted horses would let him. There were rumours at 
this period that the G.Q.G, was much incensed against him and 
accused him of dilatoriness. This was hardly fair, for between 
August 5th and 9th, acting under the instructions of the 
G.Q.G., he had been scouring the country east of the Meuse as 

1 
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far as Liege, and in the last three days of this period the Corps had 
covered approximately 180 kilometres. The only day's rest it had 
had was on the 10th, and between the nth and 18th it was in 
constant movement: yet the result of its activities, through no 
fault of General Sordet or his troops, was practically nil. The 
G,Q,G. must bear its share of the blame for this waste, for seldom 
has a fine force of Cavalry been more uselessly squandered. 
The French Higher Command had but little idea of what could 
be expected of Cavalry, or what horses could or could not do. 
A criticism that can legitimately be levelled at Sordet 
himself is that he carried out the orders he was given with his 
whole force, instead of whenever possible detailing a single 
squadron or even when necessary a division, for the duty in 
question. 

It is to be regretted that the French Cavalry did not arrive 
earlier in the region in which it found itself between the 16th and 
18th. Had it appeared there the week before with comparatively 
fresh horses, an effective junction with the Belgians might have 
greatly influenced the decision of the Belgian G.H.Q. The 
Belgian troops, under the direct influence of and able to combine 
their operations with the French, could have prolonged the 
Allied line, and the Germans would have been compelled to 
deploy long before they intended. 

On returning to Signy after my visit to the Cavalry, I heard 
that yet another hunt for the British Army had been organised 
and had failed. This was hardly to be wondered at, as the 
search took place in an area in which they were not, and had never 
intended to be on that date. This quest appeared all the more 
ridiculous when that night a letter came from Colonel Huguet 
stating that the British Army would begin its forward movement 
on the axst, and enclosing a map showing the billeting areas for 
the aist and 22nd, and also the march tables. This was ex¬ 
tremely satisfactory, and the most sceptical began to believe that 
the English were now really coming up. 

The Fifth Army had now reached the Sambre, which it held 
from Floreffe to famines, General Lanresac appeared to be in 
no hurry to do more than deploy south of the river until his allies 
came up on his left. 

Meanwhile his neighbour on the right, General de Langle de 
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Cary, commanding the French Fourth Army, reported that Aug, 19th, 
evening that the central mass of the enemy on his front appeared 1914 
to be slipping to the north-north-west, parallel to, and two or 
three marches distant from, the front of his Army* He informed 
the Commander-in-Chief that he was ready to debouch with 
five corps from the front Montmidy-Sedan.* 

General Joffre replied to this communication as follows:— 

“ I authorise you to take all measures forthwith which 
will facilitate your debouching north of the Semoy and in the 
clearing of Florenville, by pushing forward detachments to 
carefully selected points, 

44 I would draw your attention to the necessity of not 
revealing our manoeuvre until it has been actually embarked 
upon. With a view to insuring this, the detachments 
envisaged in the above should remain masked, preferably in 
the woods, or in localities where it is possible to take steps to 
prevent any communication with the exterior.. ,f 

“ Joffre." 

****** 

Strolling into the zk me Bureau that evening, I found it in a 
ferment of excitement. A German wireless message had been 
intercepted which stated that a paper had been found on a 
captured French officer of the 33rd Regiment, on which was 
written “ I. Corps, Fifth Army. H£ly d'Oissel." Our 
opposite numbers across the Sambre were evidently wide awake. 

They were as busy as we were, identifying, compiling, deducing. 

They had hit upon some valuable information. They probably 
now knew that there were five French armies and that the Fifth 
was on the left of the line. We had not been allowed to mas¬ 
querade long as the 44 Armee de Paris" This nom de guerre 
was now but the merest nom de plume, I thought dubiously of 
my kitbag, on which this appellation had been painted in colours 
that would defy obliteration, 

* General de Langle stated that the advance guards of his Army could reach 
In one march the front Palisoul—St. Midard—Tintigny—St. Liger. 

t Telephone message from the Commandei-iu-Chief to the Commander of the 
Army Stenay (Fourth Army) dated zoth August, 9.50 a.m. 
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THE FIFTH ARMY IN POSITION ON THE SAMBRE 
August 20TH-21ST, 1914 

The Germans in sight—Visit to the Sombre valley—The French and 
entrenchments—French adaptibility—Comparison between French 
and British—A joint attack during the Somme—The Germans 
bombard Namur—The situation—The industrial area of Charleroi 
—Why it should have been occupied—General Lanrezac and Namur 
—The moral of the Fifth Army—The Intelligence and the 
German advance—Anxiety of General de Langle—The offensive of 
the Fourth Army ordered to begin—The British get into position— 
Joff re's report to the Minister—The “ chenilles "—Will all be well 
with the British ?—Fifth Army HQ. leaves Signy for Belgium— 
And establishes its H,Q. at Chimay— Contrast between Belgian 
and French populations in occupied areas—First sight of British 
troops—A British infantry trap—Liaison work—Importance of 
personal meetings between Commanders—The G.V.C.S again . 

Aug. 20 th, There was a moment in the experience of every man in the war, 

1914 when he realised suddenly the magnitude of the forces he was 
pitted against, It might come soon or it might come late, it 
might be screamed out with the distraught voice of a frenzied 
imagination, or whispered with the ashen lips of fear, but 
inevitably the time came when a cold hand gripped each man's 
heart: when each lonely soul gazed down into the bottomless 
abyss on the edge of which he suddenly found himself, and, 
seeing clearly what he had to face, measured the extent of the 
sacrifice demanded of him, 

That moment came I think to two of us on the evening of the 
20th, A French officer was sitting beside me on a hill from 
which we could see the great industrial area of Charleroi with the 
Sambre flowing below. Northwards the vast plain of Belgium 

in* 
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spread as far as the eye could see. Mining villages dovetailed Aug. 20th 
endlessly into each other until in the grey distance they all 1914 
seemed to merge together into a vast, low, squatting town of 
smoke and mist, miles away, miles in extent. Much further 
than the horizon, far beyond the murky sky line, was the North 
Sea, To the right was more open country, possible country 
from a soldier’s point of view, and beyond the villas and villages, 
invisible behind woods and copses, lay Namur. Further still lay 
Liege and Germany. 

We were speculating as to how great armies could possibly 
fight amid those streets, those endless houses. We began to 
wonder by what sign we would really know when the Germans 
were there. Hostile cavalry we had seen, but that had been 
absurdly like manoeuvres. We imagined the endless columns of 
grey-clad men with spiked helmets, rolling forward, flattening 
out poor little Belgium in their overwhelming advance. But 
what would it be like when the great masses of infantry whose 
movements we had been marking down inch by inch on maps as 
they crept forward, were actually upon us ? What form would 
the pressure take, what sort of an impact would there be ? 

The evening was still and wonderfully peaceful. The 
ominous rumble of guns from the direction of Namur, which had 
been going on all the afternoon, had ceased. A dog was barking 
at some sheep. A girl was singing as she walked down the lane 
behind us. From a little farm away on the right came the voices 
and laughter of some soldiers cooking their evening meal. 

Darkness grew in the far distance as the light began to fail. 

Then, without a moment’s warning, with a suddenness that 
made us start and strain our eyes to see what our minds could not 
realise, we saw the whole horizon burst into flames. To the 
north, outlined against the sky, countless fires were burning. It 
was as if hordes of fiends had suddenly been released, and 
dropping on the distant plain, were burning every town and every 
village. A chill of horror came over us. War seemed suddenly 
to have assumed a merciless, ruthless aspect that we had not 
realised till then, Hitherto it had been war as we had con¬ 
ceived it, hard blows, straight dealing, but now for the first 
time we felt as if some horrible Thing, utterly merciless, were 
advancing to grip us. It might have been a plague or an 
invasion of rats whose burning eyes were fixing us from right 
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Aug, 3,0th, away beyond the river, and we understood, as our hearts missed a 

1914 beat, that our people would have to fight, not to win a war, not 

for laurels and honours, but for the right to exist. Those fires 
over there told of something indescribably evil. The enemy who 
lit them would show no mercy. It came over us that each man 
would have to fight for something far more precious than life, 
for what each of us called home 3 remote things, far away and 
precious beings, were suddenly very near, very unprotected, 
almost in contact with this horror that had suddenly arisen. A 
peaceful river flowing between tall trees in a distant land, a 
group picnicking on the bank, pretty faces, laughter, what a frail 
barrier we were between what that stood for and this. We 
gaged as long, long ago other men must have gaged from these 
very hills perhaps, when they beheld with consternation other 
barbarians, the ancestors of those over there, who had also come 
swarming out of the east. 

It suddenly became clear that to survive it would be necessary 
to go on beyond exhaustion, to march when the body clamoured 
to be allowed to drop and die, to shoot when eyes were too tired 
to see, to remain awake when a man would have given his chance 
of salvation to sleep. And we realised also that so to drive the 
body beyond its physical powers, to force the mind to act long 
after it had surrendered its power of thought, only despair and 
the strength of despair could furnish the motive force. 

It was quite dark now. The distant fires glowed red against a 
violet black sky. 

***** 

During the course of the day, I had had occasion to visit the 
Sambre valley, and saw various points occupied by the III. and 
X. Corps. The advance guards had reached the river the previous 
day, and the divisions were deploying to the south of it. 

In my wanderings, somewhat to my surprise, I saw no attempt 
being made anywhere to dig entrenchments. The fact that the 
Germans might attack us was after all not an impossibility. A 
hostile army has been known to disturb the too-leisurely pre¬ 
parations of an opponent, An attack by the enemy in some 
strength was possible, and in any case if we were to advance 
across the Sambre it was an elementary precaution to prepare 
a strong position south of the river. Such, however, was 
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apparently not the opinion of the commanders on the spot, for Aug 30 th, 
practically no digging was taking place. The troops evidently 1914 
thought that as they were going to advance entrenchments would 
be useless, The whole pre-war training, or rather lack of 
training, of the French Army in this respect was telling. No 
soldier ever likes digging entrenchments, The French were 
particularly averse from the practice, Officers in whom the 
doctrine of the offensive had been diligently instilled were not 
only apprehensive of being thought lacking in dash, but feared 
that entrenchments would make their troops " sticky,” and that 
men once behind earthworks would be reluctant to leave their 
protection to advance across the open, The absence of entrench¬ 
ments at manoeuvres has already been commented upon. No 
doubt it was said—what soldier has not heard the remark—" in 
war it will be different, then we will do this and that,” whereas 
I for one was soon to learn that you apply in time of war 
the lessons you have learnt in peace; you may do less than 
you did in peace-time, you will certainly not do more. In war it is 
too late to remember theories and axioms which are all very well 
for officers on Staff rides; the soldier is either too tired or has no 
time to think; he will only do what comes to him naturally and 
instinctively, through long usage. In the Great War the new 
methods which were slowly evolved had to be taught the troops 
out of the line, under peace conditions, 

It was a very long time before the French Army learnt the 
vital importance of entrenchments, Some units were much 
slower to learn than others. The more casual, the younger they 
were, the less they liked digging, Troops from Africa, trained in 
that free open country, seemed to prefer any amount of risk to 
this back-breaking business, whereas the old Territorials took no 
end of pains to make a trench snug and safe. As for the 
" Joyeux ” (battalions of men who had been convicted and sent 
to prison before their military service), they were the worst of all. 

An officer who served beside them told me their casualties were 
so heavy at a particular point in Flanders that they used, on 
coming back into the line, to begin by telling off a fatigue party to 
dig the average number of graves which experience had taught 
them would be needed, but detailed no trench-digging parties. 

Graves were shallower and therefore easier to dig than trenches; 
th-'t wa p all there w 90 to it. 
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But although the young French soldiers remained tem¬ 
peramentally hostile to trench digging, and the lower standards of 
sanitation of the nation as a whole led them to tolerate conditions 
unacceptable to the British, their adaptability, of which I shall 
have occasion to speak later, kept them well ahead of us in the 
invention and adoption of new methods. 

As liaison officer X brought in time and again new weapons, 
new flares, and the thousand and one new gadgets that the 
French evolved and manufactured with amazing industry and 
resource, either in the Army zone or in the interior, only to have 
them turned down by our own people, who too often lacked the 
imagination to visualise their utility. 

Take for instance the steel helmet. Almost as soon as trench 
warfare began the French produced a kind of steel skullcap to be 
worn inside the cap. These were soon followed by steel 
helmets. We adopted these much later, but the type we finally 
decided upon was far better than theirs. 

In the same way the French produced a quick-firing rifle and 
trained men to fire it from the hip in an advance; our Lewis gun 
appeared later, but was an infinitely better weapon. 

Again, in the matter of rifle grenades, they were far ahead of us, 
having adopted by the time of the Battle of the Somme the 
u Vivien-Bessiere a simple and effective device much better 
and more practical than our own. 

But when all is said and done, the most important invention of 
the war was ours;—tanks. I remember the sceptical smile of 
the French General commanding near Arras when an important 
British personage told him that the Admiralty were working at 
land cruisers which would revolutionise trench warfare. 

The final conclusion perhaps may be that the French were 
quicker than we were at seeing the advantages that were to be 
gained from inventions and innovations, but when we did 
finally adopt anything the article produced was of a far finer 
quality. 

It was perhaps in evolving new tactical methods adapted to 
modem warfare that the French really had the advantage of us. 

I remember well an incident during the Somme which 
illustrates how much we had to learn from them in this respect, 

A Joint attack by French and British had been ordered. At 
the appointed time they both sprang forward. The French had 
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already adopted the self-contained platoon as a unit. Tiny 
groups, taking every advantage of cover, swarmed forward, 
intangible as will o' the wisps, illusive as quicksilver. The 
German artillery was baffled and their defences overrun by these 
handfuls of men who were everywhere at once. In a few 
minutes they had disappeared over the skyline. The attack had 
been successful. 

Meanwhile, on their left, long lines of British infantry, at a few 
yards interval and in perfect order, were slowly advancing. 

Wave after wave sprang forward from the trenches, joining in 
the parade, for that is what it looked like. 

And they provided magnificent targets. The whole of the 
German artillery concentrated on the lines they could so easily 
see and range on. The British were soon enveloped in clouds of 
bursting shells. It looked as if they were advancing through the 
flames of hell. At times whole portions of the advance dis¬ 
appeared, and when the thick clouds of smoke were dispelled and 
the greatly thinned lines were once more revealed, they were seen 
to be far fewer, but still plodding forward over the deeply 
scarred and difficult ground at the same even pace. As a 
display of bravery it was magnificent, but how enraging to think 
of the irreparable waste. I remember a French artillery obser¬ 
vation officer saying to me—" I thought of the Crimea to-day, 
and of what another French officer said then of the English— 

" C'est magnifique, mais ce riest pas la guerre," 

* * # # # 

On August 30th, the Germans began their attacks on the Aug, 30 th, 
eastern defences of Namur. This onslaught caused some 1914 
anxiety at the Headquarters of the Fifth Army, but it never 
entered anyone's head that the town, surrounded by its nine forts, 
would not hold out for at least a few days, long enough to enable 
General Lanrerac to cross the Sambre, when, resting his right on 
the fortress, he could deal a decisive blow at the attackers, 

The possibility of the German right flank, now on the north 
bank of the Meuse, wheeling inward to attack the Fourth Army, 
thus exposing a flank to the Fifth Army, had become very remote j 
in fact no one with whom I had occasion to discuss the situation 
too 1, it into Syrian- arroimt. 
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Aug. 20th, General Lanrezac's previsions seemed to be justified. The 

19x4 situation as it appeared to most of us was simple. Either the 
German right wing would wheel down on the Fifth Army, when 
the British would catch them in flank and the Belgians would 
make things uncomfortable for them in rear, or if their movement 
was on an even greater scale than was anticipated, and if in their 
attempt to outflank General Lanrezac they bumped into the 
British, then it would be up to the Fifth Army to anticipate this 
movement by attacking before the German manoeuvre had had 
time to develop. 

The position was satisfactory. The Fifth Army had reached 
the Sambre in time to fulfil its offensive role. But somehow, 
now that the supreme moment was drawing near, the spring of 
the Army was not being tightened to deliver the mighty blow 
everyone expected, There was a faint feeling of doubt, which 
was however confined to the Staffs of the higher formations, for 
the troops were in high fettle. Up till now the sensation in 
General Lanrezac’s entourage had been of sailing swiftly 
and strongly forward with a firm hand on the tiller; but now 
it seemed as if the sails of our ship were flapping in the wind. 
There was a curious atmosphere of hesitation. Time, hitherto 
counted so valuable, appeared to be of less account. The 
period of maximum effort was at hand, yet there was a general 
relaxation. A slowing down was perceptible everywhere. 

This impression may have been due to a slight uneasiness at 
the changing attitude of the Army Commander himself. All 
looked to him to provide the vital driving power that was to 
hurl the Army forward. A few days earlier none had doubted 
that this would be forthcoming, but now, though no word was 
spoken, there was not quite the same confidence. It was as if 
faith were escaping by tiny unperceived channels. 

It is difficult to give a tangible reason for this impression: 
observation of the man himself, perhaps j probably also astonish¬ 
ment that the Army Commander had so much time on his hands, 
spent in sitting in his room, wandering about the offices, or 
pacing up and down outside his Headquarters. He did not take 
the opportunities that offered of going to see the troops, of 
making contact with and getting to know the Commanders of the 
new formations which constituted so large a part of his Army, 
or of consulting with those he already knew. 
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Again, from August 18th onwards, although the full Aug. 2,0th, 
German manoeuvre was not yet revealed, it was clear enough 1914 
over what ground to within a depth of twenty miles the Fifth 
Army would be engaged, yet General Lanrezac did little to make 
himself familiar with the country his Army was about to fight 
over. I believe he had been over it in peace-time, he probably 
knew it, but should not this opportunity have been taken for 
studying it anew ? His inactivity at this time is one of the many 
strange things about General Lanrezac that have never been 
explained. 

With the exception of the country immediately to the west of 
Namur, the region in which the Fifth Army now found itself was 
certainly difficult country for large units to deploy in or for 
troops to advance across. The river Sambre wound its way in 
and out at the base of low hills on the gentle slopes of which were 
very numerous villages, houses and factories. It would be 
difficult to give advancing troops artillery support owing to the 
impossibility of locating them exactly in the enclosed country, 
and the losses that would be involved in driving infantry with 
machine guns out of all those houses and from behind all those 
walls would be very great. On the other hand these very 
obstacles to an attacking army made it an easy country to defend. 

The hills south of the Sambre furnished a very fair defensive 
line, in spite of the lack, on a great part of the front, of an adequate 
field of fire, The numerous villages and houses could be turned 
into so many small forts. 

The Fifth Army was not unfavourably situated in view of 
the mission assigned to it by Instruction Ginirale No, 13. Its 
right flank hinged on the fortress of Namur, and its right 
rear was protected by a great river, the Meuse, and was there¬ 
fore easy to defend. Its left, beyond which the British were 
concentrating, was faced by a vast conglomeration of buildings 
covering many square miles, difficult for an enemy to hazard 
large forces in, easy to defend foot by foot, whereas immediately 
to the west of Namur, beyond the Sambre, extended ground 
open enough to allow of the deployment of large units. 

Obviously if General Lanrezac were going to carry out the 
offensive mission assigned to him, he would attack here, his 
right flank protected by the Meuse, the right of his attack 
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Aug. 20th covered by Namur and supported by the guns of its forts, his 
1914 left resting on the industrial area of Charleroi,* 

I remember some comment at British G.H.Q. and some 
wonder on the Fifth Army Staff at the time as to why General 
Lanrezac made no attempt to hold the industrial area of 
Charleroi. 

This is not to say it was thought that the whole of the Fifth 
Army need necessarily cross the Sambre until such time as the 
offensive was actually decided upon,f nor that carefully prepared 
positions should not have been dug on the hills south of the 
river; but it was felt that the outer fringe of the industrial area 
should have been held in sufficient force to prevent the enemy's 
seizing it with advanced detachments, $ If the Germans once 
gained a footing there even with only a small force it would be 
difficult to drive them out, and the offensive of the Fifth Army 
might be fatally delayed. On the other hand, comparatively few 
troops could have compelled the Germans to deploy and it 
would have necessitated very large numbers to dislodge them. 
The enemy could not have neglected Charleroi and its suburbs so 
long as they were in French occupation, for to attempt the 
passage of a wide river defended by a powerful Army flanked by 
Namur on the right and a vast urban area in hostile hands on the 
left, would have been an impossible operation. 

If it be argued, as it has been, that there was some danger in 
launching troops into all those uncharted streets, the answer is 
that the Germans themselves showed no hesitation in advancing 
through and occupying the district of Charleroi as soon as they 
got the opportunity, and that too under the orders of a most 
careful and even over-cautious commander, for such von Btilow 
proved himself to be. 

What actually happened, of course, was that the Germans 
anticipated the allied offensive by attacking &st themselves. 
They had intended to destroy the Fifth Army between the trip 

♦Appendix XVII. 

t It has been seen that on the 1 Sth General Lanrezac had notified the Commander- 
In-Chief that he would, from the zoth onwards, be in a position to hurl any German 
formations that might attempt to ctoss the Sambre back into the river. But this 
merely referred to his possibilities on that particular date. It did not of course 
mean that be intended to assume a defensive attitude in the fijture, which would 
have been in flagrant contradiction to Ipsfmtiou Partiatljkt No, 13. 

4 There was not much time to be lost: early on the 20th hostile infantry had 
been reported within ao km. of the Sambre. 
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hammer of von Billow's Second Army coming down from the Aug 2,0th, 

north, and the thrust of Hausen’s Third Army driving across the 1914 

Meuse from the east. These attacks were not synchronised, 

and the Fifth Army escaped. Von Hausen’s operation failed on 

his own showing against an inadequate defence, and had von Map VI 

Biilow found the industrial area of Charleroi occupied, there can 

be little doubt that this would have greatly embarrassed and 

delayed him. It might even possibly have broken up his attack 

and affected adversely the whole German plan. 

We now know it would have been better had General Lanrezac 
awaited the German onslaught in a fortified position south of the 
Sambre ; but it is not the purpose of this book to suggest in 
the light of present day knowledge the ideal solution of the 
problems confronting him. In giving an account of events as 
they appeared at the time, as I am attempting to do, the only 
relevant point is that the Commander-in-Chief's plan demanded 
an offensive, and neither by word or deed had General Lanrezac 
up to this time given the least hint either to General Joffre or to 
Sir John French that he did not fall in with this plan. It was 
therefore his duty to take all measures within his power to enable 
the Fifth Army to advance as soon as possible, and to do this it 
was necessary to hold the industrial area of Charleroi, Many 
competent officers who lived through those days and have 
studied the sequel, remain convinced that this is what he ought to 
have done. 

When considering the situation of the Fifth Army and the part 
General Lanrezac was expected to play in General Joffre's 
scheme, it is interesting to note his attitude in the matter of 
Namur. 

General Lanrezac had been urged by General Joffre to co¬ 
operate in the defence of the fortress, and his reply must have 
given the impression that he meant to do so, He stated his 
intention of supporting the Belgians within the fortress by 
advancing across the Sambre so as to be in a position to 
relieve the pressure on the north-western and south-western 
sectors.* If he remained inactive south of the river he 
would obviously be doing nothing to carry out the under¬ 
taking he had given. 

It may be urged that he intended giving this support at a 

* See Appendic XV. 
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Aug, 2,0th, later date, and was entitled to believe that the fortress would 
1914 hold out longer than it did. This may be so, but he was in 
constant touch with Namur and knew pretty well what its 
situation was. He was aware that General Joffre attached the 
greatest importance to holding the fortress, and that, should it 
fall, an offensive north of the Sambre in accordance with 
Instruction Particuliere No, 13 would be out of the question. 

General Lanrezac's inaction as regards the occupation of 
Charleroi and the defence of Namur tend to show how little he 
entered into the Generalissimo’s offensive plan. The distaste he 
was to reveal later for any offensive action was already mani¬ 
festing itself. 

* # * * * 

The 20th was an exciting day for the troops. There was 
crisis in the air. Not a man but felt that a great battle was at 
hand. The moral of the Fifth Army was extremely high. Any 
doubts these same men might have had as civilians were for¬ 
gotten. They felt certain of success. The march to the north 
and the welcome given by the Belgians gave the troops the 
impression of being already half victorious. They would give 
these Germans the lesson they so badly needed and then go back 
to work. The peasants talked of being back in time for the early 
winter sowings at the mitairie or the farm. 

Units were fast absorbing the reservists into their psychic 
being. The soul of regiments, what is called “ esprit de corps ” 
was being rapidly strengthened. Everyone, from the man in the 
last “ classe " to the serious, worried staff officer, gave his fancy 
free rein and speculated hopefully about the Russians, who were 
visualised as immense masses of troops collecting to overrun 
Germany, 

Tales of German inefficiency had spread, and all ranks were 
permeated with the idea that the vaunted discipline of that 
wooden soulless machine, the German Army, would avail little 
against the dash and enthusiasm of men who had come in their 
thousands to defend their country from unjust aggression. 

But the defects so generously lent the Germans by the French 
did not appear to interfere with their advance, which the In¬ 
telligence was watchinv with ever-growing concern. 
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The British Intelligence reported that in the south the enemy's Aug, 20th, 
front was now only weakly held, whilst his main strength 1914 
appeared to be concentrated in Belgium. It stated that at the 
moment five to six corps were probably north of the Meuse and 
that others were following, 

Such information was reliable, but other reports were discarded 
as being nothing more than wild rumours: for instance General 
d'Amade sent in an unconfirmed report to the G.Q.G, that 
600,000 Germans were expected in Brussels that day. This 
drew from General Joffre the retort that the information con¬ 
cerning the enemy’s movements in Belgium was very much 
exaggerated, and that there was no occasion to get excited. 

As a matter of fact, the number of Germans in Belgium 
at this date was approximately 760,000, but by far the 
greater part of these did not pass through Brussels. 

Further reports concerning the apparent flank march of 
the enemy across the front of the Fourth Army towards 
the north-west continued to come in, causing General de 
Langle, the Army Commander, the gravest concern. He 
asked General Joffre whether the moment had not come for 
his Army to gain by a night march the exits of the woods to 
his front,* 

A little later he telephoned to the Commander-in-Chief that 
several important hostile columns had reached the front 
Neufchateau—Bastogne and points further north at 10 a.m. 

He said he could not tell if these columns would continue their 
march across his front or would wheel and face him. Was he 
to await the enemy on his present front Montmddy—Sedan or 
to seek battle in the clearings of Florenville and Neufchateau ? 

General Joffre answered, at 3 p.m., that it did not appear to 
him that the moment had yet come for the Fourth Army to 
advance,f but at 8.50 p.m. he sent a further telegram ordering the 
preliminary stages of the offensive to begin that night. 

* About Bertrix, Florenville, Tintigny. 

f Ftom the Commander-in-Chlcf to the Commander of the Army Steaay 
(Fourth Army), August 20th, 3 p.m. 

" The movements reported by air observers do not necessarily show that the 
enemy has begun his offensive, Iofotmation received fixim other sources does 
not reveal any important movements in the neighbourhood of Givet, Gney, Huy. 

Nothing more than the convoys of the army corps which am marching against 
the Belgian Army appears to have crossed the Meuse below, Namut. 

“ I understand yout impatience, but in my opinion the time to attack is not 
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As for the British, it was confirmed that the B.E.F. would 
reach on the 22nd the line Mons—St. Ghislain—Estinnes-au- 
Mont—'Villers-Sire-Nicole—Gognies and Pont-sur-Sambre. At 
the end of that day’s march the four divisions would be facing 
east. The Cavalry division was about Jurbise, and the 5th 
Cavalry Brigade would occupy the line Binche—Roeulx, 

Things were going well according to the French Commander- 
in-Chief. In reporting the situation to the Minister of War, he 
said: 


u The whole of our left is advancing between the Sambre 
and the Meuse; but I would ask you to keep this informa¬ 
tion strictly secret. 

41 To sum up, the situation appears to me to be favourable. 
There is reason to await with confidence the development 
of our projected operations. On account of the front upon 
which we are engaged, and the actual duration of the 
engagements, time is necessary for these operations to 
develop.” 

* # * # * * 

That evening at the 2eme Bureau we pored anxiously over 
the maps on which were being marked the German advance. 
The abominable red " chenilles " had ceased to crawl, they were 
beginning to move with alarming rapidity, making for the west 
across our front. They seemed to be heading for the British. 
Such was our impression. We who sat there, staring at the 
map, believed, or tried to believe, that General Lanremc would 
boldly throw his huge force against the flank of the columns 
marching across his front. We knew that the British, coming 
up in all haste on his left, absolutely relied upon his doing so. 
They had had every assurance that he would assume the 
offensive at the earliest possible moment. We told ourselves 
that the General knew what he was doing ; he was only biding 

yet. The more the district of Arlon, Audun-le-Roman, Luxembourg is bared 
of troops, the better will it be for us, I hold it to be essential that we should not 
begin our offensive until the right moment, It may, moreover, be to the interest 
of the enemy to provoke this offensive by drawing us on. We must not fall 
into such a trap. 

" Accordingly the measures taken this morning are adequate for the present, 

“ 1, JOPTOB,” 
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his time. It was inconceivable thaw without striking a blow 
to hinder them, he would allow the Germans to carry out 
their plans unmolested and fall in their own time on the British, 

So thought these men, as, grouped round the table, they 
gazed at the map and talked. It is a clear picture even now, 
after fifteen years have passed. The voices sound muffled and 
distant. Even straining the ear of memory it is impossible to 
hear what they say. The buzz of talk is remote and indis¬ 
tinguishable, the tone of this or that one is clearly recognisable, 
but the words themselves are blurred, whispers lost for ever, 
echoing faint and elusive down the road of time, 

I who stood there with the others, thought as they did, and 
cast off the unpleasant doubts that had assailed me that afternoon 

****** 

It was on Friday, August 21st, at 8.30 a.m., that Fifth Army 
Headquarters left Signy-le-Petit for Chimay in Belgium and 
installed itself in the Athinee (College) of that little town. It 
was a singularly unwholesome, ill-ventilated building, with a 
large central hall covered in by a glass roof. In this hall were 
a number of beds where tired officers could snatch a little sleep. 
The different “ bureaux " were in the adjoining class-rooms. 
The one in which I was allotted a corner was reminiscent of a 
rather unhealthy gaol. 

The town itself was pretty, with one or two nice open spaces. 
The Chateau where General Lanrezac took up his quarters was 
charmingly situated, overlooking a little river. It belonged to 
the Prince de Chimay, who was still there when we arrived. 
The motor park was in one of the squares, and the cars, in order 
to screen them from air observation, were concealed under the 
trees which surrounded it, 

A pleasant, peaceful, little place, with a population singularly 
unaware of war, and much less mentally prepared for it than were 
French people of a similar class and in an analogous position. A 
machine-gun hoisted on to the roof of the Ath£n6e galvanized 
them into a momentary sense of the realities of war. One man 
said to me, with his pronounced Belgian accent, as he pointed to 
the weapon and wisely shook his head t " C'est la tactique, pa, 
c'est la tactique ” 

It was very striking, the difference in the attitude of the 
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Aug . ai st, Belgian and French people to the catastrophe threatening them. 

1914 The French, realising what war meant, set their teeth and 
prepared for what they knew might befall. The Belgians had 
not the faintest idea of what would happen if the tide of invasion 
rolled their way. Hardly any news filtered through, and the 
Belgians behind the allied line imagined that nothing worse 
could possibly occur than having troops billeted on them, or 
more exciting than seeing a live general dash past in a motor. 

That morning I had to go into the British zone and at last 
met with British troops. The first I saw were a small detach¬ 
ment of Irish Guards, enormous, stolid, in perfect step. What 
made them look even bigger and more dignified than usual 
was that they were being led to their unknown destination by 
a poor old, stumbling, shuffling, untidy little French Territorial, 
who had to break into a trot every few minutes to keep ahead. 
The effect was extremely comic. 

Leaving the Irishmen to follow their mascot, my companion 
and I went on our way and presently came on a column of 
artillery, I thought I should burst with inward gratification 
at the smartness of those gunners. They were really splendid, 
perfectly turned out, shining leather, flashing metal, beautiful 
horses, and the men absolutely unconcerned, disdaining to show 
the least surprise at or even interest in their strange surroundings. 

Two or three years before, I had wandered over this same 
country and had conjured up a vision of British troops marching 
along these very roads. The dream had come true, the un¬ 
believable was realised, for here they were in the flesh, super¬ 
cilious and magnificent, riding along on the cobbled pavk 
between the tall poplar trees of the ckaussee. I said nothing, 
but stole a glance at the French officer who accompanied me 
tod was satisfied, for he was rendered almost speechless by the 
sight of these fighting men. He had not believed such troops 
existed, He asked me if they were the Guard Artillery 1 

Soon after this we received a shock, and my French companion 
was further impressed, but in a way he did not much like, for 
we drove headlong into a most effective British infantry trap. 
At a turn in the road we were suddenly faced by a barrier we 
had nearly run into, and found that without knowing it we had 
been covered for the last two hundred yards by cleverly con- 
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cealed riflemen belonging to the picquet. Had we been Aug. atst, 

Germans nothing in the world could have saved us. It was all 1914 

extremely efficient and businesslike, less dangerous to the 
innocent but far more ominous than our old friends the G.V.C.S. 

My companion on his return gave a hair-raising account of how 
in the British zone rifle barrels were pointed at you from every 
bush, and people who looked uncommonly in earnest pounced 
out at you suddenly from nowhere. He shook his head and 
wondered what would have happened to him had not a British 
officer been with him, for these queer people insisted on 
strange formalities, hard to comply with as their language was 
incomprehensible, and, worst of all, positively resented anyone 
not speaking English. 

This story of a new danger at the back of the front created 
quite a stir. The General himself was consulted. Many heads 
were scratched in perplexity. But it was not such a bad thing 
after all that it should be realised the British meant business 
and stood no nonsense in their area. “ Ces sacrks Anglais, tout 
de mSme 1 " said the French staff good-humouredly, but funnily 
enough after this the polite scepticism of some concerning the 
British disappeared. 

This incident has remained in my mind, for I was very much 
struck by the thought that, for the first time in the long 
history of the wars in France, a French soldier could answer 
''Friend" to the challenge of a British sentry. It was an 
interesting innovation, with the slight drawback that the sentry 
might not realise that a Frenchman would not have the faintest 
idea what he was expected to say when challenged in English. 

****** 

Questions affecting operations and the movements of troops 
were now taking up more and more of my time, I had to report 
frequently to G.H.Q. and owing to the difficulty I found at 
times in obtaining information at Fifth Army Headquarters, I 
contracted the habit of visiting Corps and Divisional Comman¬ 
ders and seeing things for myself as much as possible. 

I shall not dwell on the conditions under which we all worked, 

Were I to do so this narrative would be swallowed up in a 
borinF' and monotonous tale of never ending mechanical diffi- 
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culties. But if the reader does not bear these constantly in mind 
he will gain a most misleading impression. 

For instance, there was the problem of transmitting informa¬ 
tion ; exasperating delays at the telephone, when every moment 
was of value ; the connection obtained at last through a dozen 
exchanges, sometimes after several hours' delay, only to find it 
impossible to hear, or to be suddenly cut off. It was amusing, 
but a poor consolation, to get through to the Germans by mistake, 
as I did upon a number of occasions during the retreat, and it 
showed the danger of the telephone. My attempts to profit by 
the opportunity always failed, probably because my German was 
not good enough to deceive. 

The difficulty of arriving in time with an urgent report, the 
frequent impossibility of locating the unit or the commander 
I was in search of, were exhausting mentally and physically. 
Like everyone else I was never off duty, and practically every 
night was on the road. 

How can one convey what it was like to be constantly getting 
lost at night owing to inadequate maps, to be forced to stop 
when on urgent business, to strike lights to look at signposts, or 
to be blocked by endless transport columns and compelled to 
force one’s way through a mad tangle of vehicles disposed as if 
they had been frozen into immobility in the midst of a wild 
dervish dance ? And always the urgency, the frightful need for 
speed. 

A constant source of exasperation were the cars supplied to 
the British. Bought straight out of shop windows, many of 
them had never been tuned up or run in, and broke down 
constantly. Several cars I had were equipped with lighting 
sets that worked for about ten minutes and then had to be 
refilled with carbide. The French, who had only requisitioned 
cars that were in use up to the time when they were taken from 
their owners, were handicapped by none of these contretemps. 

The actual difficulties of transporting oneself from place to 
place were great and very exhausting, but they were nothing 
compared to the interminable vigils when it was necessary to be 
on the alert every minute, although there was nothing to do 
for hours but wait. 

The sense of responsibility was overwhelming, A liaison 
officer, in those critical times when direct communication w« c . 
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impossible, often had to put forward an opinion as to what the 
future action of one Army or the other would be, and to give 
an estimate of its situation when hours had elapsed since there 
had been any news. Such an opinion as likely as not could 
only be based on previous experience, knowledge of a com¬ 
mander's character, or his own interpretation of events. He 
often had very slender facts to go upon, and the feeling that 
he might easily be wrong was terrifying. 

One of my difficulties at this period was that General Lanresac 
and the Operations Branch of his Staff were very reticent, and 
it was often impossible to obtain from them the information 
G.H.Q. asked for. My frequent questions as to whether there 
was any change of plan invariably met with the same answer: 
" General Lanresac is carrying out with all celerity and dispatch 
the orders of the Generalissimo, which have been fully explained 
to and accepted by the British Commander-in-Chief.” In this 
matter I had no personal ground for complaint, since much 
the same thing was being said to the G.Q.G. liaison officer. 
It was merely that the dragon of secrecy was at work breathing 
out a fog of war, doing his best to make it as difficult to know 
what our friends were doing as our foes. 

The mania for secrecy, for which the system was more to 
blame than individuals, did not affect the 2&me Bureau of the 
Fifth Army, partly thanks to the broadmindedness of its chief, 
and partly because the very essence of the work consisted in 
comparing notes with as many authorities as possible. But the 
frankness with which Commandant Girard treated requests for 
information was almost unique. Complete confidence between 
men of different races cannot be built up in a moment, and in 
these early days the French and British staffs did not yet have 
that confidence in each other that developed later born of their 
common misfortunes and perils, 

I remember reporting to my chiefs that at this stage of the 
operations something more than visits by liaison officers was 
needed. However often officers each aware of one aspect of 
the main problem travelled back and forth between the Fifth 
Army and G.H.Q., they could not insure unity of thought and 
action. They might arrange details, but they could not break 
down the water-tight compartments in which each staff worked, 
nor had they the authority to determine whether any fundamental 
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divergence of conception, any change of heart or mind, had 
occurred in the commanders. A short note made at the time 
reminds me that I ventured to urge General Lanresac to see the 
Field Marshal, but I cannot remember the circumstances. It is 
evident that the suggestion was turned down. 

In spite, perhaps because of the fact that the two commanders 
did not meet, there was much dashing about between H,Q.’s, 
generally by officers of the Fifth Army who reported to Colonel 
Huguet, or by those of Colonel Huguet’s own Mission, 

As I was included amongst these travellers by road, it came 
to me as a profound relief when it was at last decided on the 
aoth to disarm the G.V.C.’s in the neighbourhood of the British. 
Unfortunately this satisfactory though belated step was only 
taken after a tragedy had occurred. A post stationed at a 
railway crossing had opened fire on a column of British artillery 
peacefully marching down the chaussee. 

I had several misadventures with G.V.C.S myself, and it was 
recognised by the French that it would be only a matter of time 
until the chauffeur and I got shot, so a fat, bearded reservist, who 
belonged to the cyclist escort of Fifth Army Headquarters, was 
attached to me. His uniform was to some extent a guarantee 
for mine, which no G.V.C. had ever seen. I had to transport 
his bicycle as well as his bulky person during the whole of the 
Retreat, but he was so cheery and resourceful, and such a tonic 
against the *' falling back to the Mediterranean " spirit, that I 
soon felt I could not possibly do without him. 
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The Western theatre of operations on August oust—The French 
plan—What was known of the enemy—The British—General 
Lanrezac delivers another lecture—Its serious implication—Report 
to Le Cateau—Rumours of an attack by the enemy—Joffre's order 
to the Fifth Army and the British for an immediate offensive— 
The defeat of the First and Second Armies in Alsace—Lanrezac's 
reply to Joffre—Joffre leaves him free to decide when his offensive 
shall begin—Worse news from Namur—Duruy reports the fall of 
the fortress to be imminent—A regiment ordered to reinforce the 
garrison—Sordet asks for infantry support—Important information 
about the enemy from the Belgians—Joffre's message to Sir John 

French , 


We have now watched, as in a slow motion picture, the gradual 
development of the moves sanctioned by General Joffre for the 
Armies of the left. The players in the great game about to 
begin have so far been placing their pieces. They have gained 
no more than an inkling of what their opponents' actions will be. 
They have made all haste, yet their movements have seemed 
slow, and except for the crack of a few rifles and the booming 
of an occasional gun there has been silence on that part of the 
front that interests us. 

All this is about to change. Speed and noise will soon 
confuse and blur the picture. Before the film moves on, 
reflecting something of the cataclysm, let us stop it and take 
stock of the position in the western theatre. 

The Belgian Army is withdrawing on Antwerp. Part of the 
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Aug. list, B.E.F, is now level with the Fifth Army, whilst the remainder 
1914 is coming up fast. The Fifth Army is drawn up south of the 
Sambre, with the exception of the I, Corps, which is still keeping 
Maps IV guard on the Meuse, and the Reserve Divisions which are far 
and V behind to the left. The Fourth and Third Armies, which had 
been impatiently awaiting the order to advance, have on the 
evening of the 20th received instructions to begin their offensive 
on the 21st, 

We have seen how General Joffre, still in profound error 
as to the forces opposed to him, watching the Germans con¬ 
tinuously slipping across the front of his armies, had concluded 
that the enemy was accumulating strength on his right at the 
expense of his centre, These movements on the part of the 
enemy appeared to him as auspicious as did those of the Russians 
on the eve of Austerlitz to Napoleon, At the G.Q.G, they 
rubbed their hands in glee, Mere civilians such as members of 
the Government who expressed concern at the evident massing of 
German troops in Belgium on the left of the French Armies, 
were patronizingly reassured: the enemy was doing exactly 
what suited the French best The dangerous malady of under¬ 
rating your opponent, of which I had seen some early signs at 
Vitry, had made rapid and alarming progress. 

The French plan, be it remembered, consisted in outflanking 
the German right whilst a powerful thrust was launched at his 
centre. The difficulties of this operation would seem to have 
been somewhat lightly discounted at the G.Q.G., although they 
must have been well known. The formidable mountain barrier 
facing the French centre was hardly a favourable terrain to 
attack over. Great masses of troops would have to cross rugged 
and wooded country, with innumerable defiles easy for the 
enemy to defend, before reaching the open ground beyond the 
Ardennes.* In fact the French were aiming a blow at the 
enemy where he could most easily parry it. 

Now what was known of the Germans ? 

It is important to realise that the Fourth and Fifth French 
Armies believed, as did Joffre, that the enemy was slipping 
across their front, dangerously thinning his centre in his en- 

* Sir John French, wiring to Lord Kitchener some days later (the a6th) after 
seeing General Joffre at St. Quentin, said “ Joffre attributes failure of ms first 

plan to ptedpitous and wooded nature of the country in the Ardennes and near 
,(■» >» 
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deavour to reach the Allied left. They believed that the Germans Aug, 21 st, 
underestimated the strength of the Third, Fourth and Fifth 1914 
Armies, relying upon being able to contain them with com¬ 
paratively small numbers. The Intelligence thought it likely 
that the German blow would fall on the British. They estimated 
that there were five enemy corps north of the Meuse, whereas 
there were in reality thirteen. 

The British, on the strength of General Joffre’s instructions, 
expected the Fifth Army to assume the offensive at the earliest 
possible moment. The enemy was in movement, getting 
ready but not ready yet, There seemed to be nothing but 
advantage in disturbing his plan by attacking as soon as 
possible. 

With these facts in mind, the following occurrence which 
took place at Chimay on the afternoon of the aist is significant. 

I was in the aeme Bureau going through the most recent 
Intelligence reports when General Lanrezac walked in. He 
halted opposite a large map which hung behind the place where 
the school-master’s desk had been, unhitched his pince-nez, 
which were hooked as usual uncomfortably and incongruously 
behind his ear, where they hung like a pair of cherries, put them 
on his nose, and began to call out the names of places on the 
Sambre as he located them on the map with his finger. Then 
he began to talk in his deep loud voice of what the Germans were 
doing. He was always interesting when he discoursed like 
this, for he was a brilliant speaker. 

Presently he went on to talk of the situation of his own Army, 

We listened intently and respectfully, but he had not been 
speaking long before my interest changed to amazement and 
my amazement to incredulity. I could hardly believe my 
ears as it dawned on me that General Lanrezac was holding 
forth in eloquent language on the folly of attack. Pointing to 
the line held by the Fifth Army south of the Sambre and 
expatiating on its strength, he was saying that it would be 
madness for troops in such strong defensive positions to abandon 
these and attack. 

To the reader who knows the sequel,General Laurezac's point 
of view may seem inspired, but let it be remembered that he 
knew no more of the enemy’s movements than has been stated 
above, that he had accepted General Joffre’s plan without 
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Aug , 2,1st, protest, that the role assigned to him was an offensive one and 

T914 that the British were advancing in the belief that he was going 

to attack as soon as he could possibly do so. 

The impression made by General Lanrezac on his hearers was 
very strange. When he had finished speaking, we who had 
been listening to him looked at each other with something like 
consternation, From that moment I felt that whatever orders 
he might receive General Lanrezac would be most unwilling 
to attack. 

I was aghast as I thought of how this would affect the British. 
In the light of the situation as it was then known, a defensive 
attitude on the part of the Fifth Army could mean one thing 
and one thing only from Sir John French’s point of view; that 
the enemy's corps believed to be slipping across its front would 
fall with full force on the British, who numbered some 80,000 
men, whilst General Lanrezac, commanding a quarter of a 
million Frenchmen, stood by with folded arms. 

I knew that Sir John would not accept General Lanrezac’s 
attitude as being fair either to himself or to his Army, or as 
being compatible with the plan with which he was straining 
every nerve to comply. 

I went to the 3eme Bureau to find out if there was a change 
of plan, but was told that nothing had been altered, and that 
orders preliminary to an advance were about to be issued.* 
I was nevertheless profoundly disturbed by what I had heard, 
and determined to go to Le Cateau forthwith. It seemed 
essential, in view of what General Lanrezac had said, that he 
and Sir John should come to a clear understanding as to each 
other's intentions, This point of view was shared by General 
Wilson, whom I eventually saw after an appalling drive with 
de Rose, for I had had the unfortunate idea of going first to 
the III. Corps to ascertain what their view of the situation 
was, and if they had further news of the enemy on their front, f 
I was especially anxious to know, as there were rumours that 
an attack by the Germans had taken place. Darkness fell as 

* See Appendix XVIII 

f At Le Cateau we learnt that the Field Marshal had ordered the formation 
of an extra Brigade, the 19th, to consist of four battalions which till now had 
remained at Boulogne, le Havre, Rouen and Amiens; this brigade was expected 
to join the Army on Sunday, ajrd, about Mons, There was tbc further good news 
that the 4th Division was being sent out from England and was expected to join 
on the foUowinn; Thursday or Friday, 
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we got on to roads encumbered with transport. It was im¬ 
possible to make any headway, so we gave up hope of reaching 
the III. Corps H.Q. and turned left, but soon got into the zone 
of the XVIII. Corps, where the road situation was even worse. 
Carts were drawn up all over the road, and the horses stood by, 
in many cases with their bits in their mouths, whilst the drivers 
slept sprawling on the waggons, or lay huddled under them, 
forming dark patches in the dust. 

When de Rose and I returned to Chimay some time before 
dawn, we found confirmation of the rumours that the III. and 
X. Corps had been attacked during the afternoon. The reports 
were very vague, there was merely talk of contact having been 
established with the enemy on the Sambre. I don’t think anyone 
from the General downwards knew more than this. Nothing 
precise had come in at a late hour that night, and the only 
definite information was that the engagement had started before 
General Lanrezac's orders, issued that afternoon, had been 
received.* 

Very puzzled, I determined to set out early next morning to 
find out what I could for myself, I had not the least idea that 
the Battle of Charleroi had begun. 

On the principle of the more secrecy the better, I was not 
told at Chimay, although the order was addressed to the British 
as well as to the Fifth Army, that General Joffre had that 
morning sent out his order to launch the attack. 

This was as follows: 

” Ordre Particulier No, 15. 

" The Commander-in-Chief to the Commander of the 
Fifth Amy and the Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Amy. 

11st August, 

“ x. The first eventuality envisaged in my Instruction 
Particulikre No, 13 appears to be coming to pass, 

u 1, The Third and Fourth Armies are beginning to-day, 
the 31st, their advance in the general direction of Neuf- 
chateau (Fourth Army) and Arlon (Third Amy), taking 
as their objective the enemy forces which have penetrated 

* See Appendix Xm 
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Aug. 21st, into Belgian Luxembourg and which appear to be moving 
1914 westwards. 

“3. The Fifth Army, resting on the Meuse and the 
fortress of Namur, will take as its objective the enemy 
northern group. The Commander-in-Chief of the British 
forces is asked to co-operate in this action, on the left of 
the Fifth Army, directing at first his main bodies in the 
general direction of Soignies, 

“ The line of demarcation between the zones of march 
of the Fifth Army and the British will be fixed by mutual 
agreement between the British Commander-in-Chief and 
the Commander of the Fifth Army. The information 
obtained by the Cavalry Corps and generally by the Fifth 
Army will be communicated to British G.H.Q. and vice 
versa. 

“ J. JOFFRE." 

The immediate reason which had decided the French 
Commander-in-Chief to launch his offensive without further 
delay was the defeat of the First and Second Armies on the 
previous day. Up till then they had been gaining ground 
steadily in Alsace and Lorraine, but on the aoth they found 
themselves faced by very strongly organised positions. They 
had reached the bottom of the traps carefully laid for them 
by the enemy, the spring had been released, the Germans had 
counter-attacked, and in a few hours the Second Army lost all 
the ground it had gained since its original advance on the 14th 
August. It was now retiring on the Meurthe, and the First 
Army was obliged to conform to its movement. The 
battles of Morhange and Sarrebourg had been fought and 
lost. 

General Joffre, true to the fundamental principle accepted 
as an axiom in the French Army that the initiative must be 
kept at all costs, was now attacking with his left and centre to 
counteract the defeat of his right. 

Had I known of Jaffre's order I should have realised that 
General Lanrezac's little lecture in the afternoon was his way 
of trying out his own ideas; he was expressing to his staff the 
views he would have liked to place before the Commander-in- 
Chief, instead of what he actually wrote, which was as follows ? 
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" Chiraay 2 1st August , 12.30 p.m. Note Secrete . 

“ The Fifth Army has its advance guards on the Sambre 
from Namur to Thuin. 

44 It is ready to cross the Sambre, but it is obliged to 
leave one army corps on the Meuse between Givet and 
Namur, to guard its flank, so long as the Fourth Army has 
not crossed the Lesse, at least with its advance guards. 

" The British Expeditionary Force has announced that 
it will have its heads of columns on the front Mons— 
Erquelinnes on the 23rd. 

44 If the Fifth Army debouches to-morrow, the 22nd, 
on the left bank of the Sambre (diminished by the L Corps, 
left on the Meuse), it may be exposed to giving battle 
alone, If it is to act in liaison with the British Army, it 
must wait until the 23rd or perhaps the 24th.* 

44 The General Commanding the Fifth Army has the 
honour to ask whether he is to cross the Sambre to-morrow. 

44 Lanrezac," 

This the Commander-in-Chief answered at 8 p.m. as follows 1 

44 Commander-in-Chief to the Commander of die Army 
at Chimay, 31st August, 19x4, 8 p.m, 

“ I leave you absolute judge of the moment when your 
offensive movement should begin. This evening the 
Fourth Army should reach the front Bievre—Paliseul—• 
Bertrix—NeufchUteau. I will keep you informed daily of 
the line reached by the Fourth Army. 

44 Jom®.” 


****** 


The news from Namur was disquieting. General Michel 
had sent a message that the Germans were attempting an 
44 attaque brnquie " on the fortress and that the town was 

* Ite relative position of the British to the Fifth Army can hardly be held to 
be an adequate reason for not attacking were there no others. On the 21st the 
B.E,F. already prolonged the line held by the Fifth Army, and General Lanrerac 
knew that on the a2od the British left was to be well ahead of his Army on the 
ftont Mona—St. Ghtolain. It waa perfectly possible to synchronise at from the 
awt the advance of the British with that or the Fifth Army. 


Aug, 31st, 
19x4 


Map VI 


Map IV 
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Aug, aist, being bombarded, Duruy, who had gone again to Namur 

1914 that morning, sent back several disturbing reports. It was 

becoming evident that unless something was done the town 
would not hold out long. 

Late that night Duruy returned. In his opinion the fortress 
would not hold out another day unless help were immediately 
forthcoming, It seemed that the garrison and the population 
were extremely depressed by the bombardment, and the im¬ 
pression was gaining ground amongst them that they were being 
abandoned to their fate, that the French were not interested, 
having disregarded previous appeals, and that the forts and the 
city would be blown to pieces before the Allies bestirred them¬ 
selves, “ They must see French troops marching along with 
colours unfurled and a band playing, there must be a band," 
declared Duruy, At last he was heeded. The mandarins at 
Chimay became thoroughly alarmed, and the I. Corps was 
ordered to send an active, not a reserve regiment, into Namur 
immediately. Three battalions marched that night and reached 
Namur on the morning of the 22nd. 

* * # # * * 

General Sordet's reports were optimistic. He stated that on 
the 32nd he would be ready to carry out any orders he might 
be given, as the moral of his troops was high and his regiments 
were now up to strength. He repeated his request for infantry 
support, a request which General Lanre?ac had anticipated by 
ordering the nth Brigade of the III. Corps to co-operate with 
the cavalry.* 

General Sordet asked whether he might not be given leave 
to operate straight to the north of Nivelle so as to take in flank 
the German columns reported to be moving from east to west. 
He felt the danger these were to the British, and wished to do 
all he could to mitigate it,f 

During the evening the Belgians had sent in very important 
information to the effect that the enemy corps operating in the 

* See Appendix XIX. 

f la the afternoon the Cavalry Cores was attacked and lost the passages of the 
Charleroi Canal at Lnttte and Pont-i-Celles, one division falling back on Gouy-le- 
Pi&on; the other, driven out of Gosselies, stall managed to hold Motte on the 
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neighbourhood of Brussels appeared to be carrying out a wheel Aug, 21st, 
to the south after passing the capital.* 19x4 

General Joffre informed Sir John French that he believed 
the operations would develop as planned, and he added that 
he trusted they would be pressed with vigour. 

The situation of the Fifth and British Armies at nightfall is 
shown on Map VI. 

* Belgian G.H.Q. ai/8, 8 p.ni. 

“ The German Army Corps operating In the neighbourhood of Brussels seem 
to be making a conversion towards the south after passing Brussels, 

" Thus the IV. Corps, which occupied the capital yesterday evening, left by the 
Ninove road and has turned off towatds Hal, Further north, the II. Corps 
after having matched from Vilvotde towards AloSt, has not yet reached that 
town, and must therefore also have turned southwards, 

" On the other hand, the and Cavalry Division, which covers the advance of 
tire marching wing, has left Malines during the day and arrived at Alost, throwing 
out reconnaissances north and west as far as Ghent 
“ No news whatever of what is happening to the south of the IV. Corps,” 
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THE BATTLE OF CHARLEROI BEGINS 
August aaND, 19145—1 

The refugees-—The fighting on the front of the X. and III. Corps 
—The question of Amy Reserves—The III, Corps area—The 
19 th Division at Auvelais—The X , Corps loses the heights south 
of the Sambre—The night attacks by the III, Corps—Meeting 
with Sir John French on the road to Le Cateau—Colonel 
Macdonogh’s information about the enemy—A vitally important 
air reconnaissance— G.H.Q. at Le Cateau—The situation of the 

British. 

Aug. stand, At dawn on the aand, I went over to the small hotel where we 
1914 messed, in rather doubtful hope of getting something to eat, 
and possibly a cup of hot coffee. 

To my intense surprise I found the place full of people, on 
the floor, under the tables, in chairs, sleeping or sitting up 
against the wall and staring vacantly before them. There were 
some men, but the majority were women of all classes and 
conditions, and many children? three tinies were asleep on 
the dining-room table. The white dust of the continental roads 
covered their faces and clothes. Those who were awake stared 
with the fixed, vacant, uncomprehending stare of utter fatigue, 
whilst the faces of the sleepers had the drawn, pinched look 
of corpses. One young woman, the only one who appeared 
to have any life in her, was attempting to put on her clothes 
behind the inadequate screen afforded by the open door. 

These people did not know where they were going, and were 
quite incapable of explaining what had happened to them. 
They were from the neighbourhood of Charleroi, and had been 
flying all night and all the previous day from the Germans, 

We were in contact for the first time with the Great Panic, 

1 to 
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These were the vanguard of a terrified uprooted population, Aug, and, 
running before some ghastly terror that killed and destroyed 1914 
and burned all it met. 

I went over to Headquarters, hoping to find out there what 
the latest news was. The fighting on the front of the X. and 
III. Corps had, it seemed, been far more severe than was thought 
at first. There appeared to be no doubt that the enemy had 
got across the Sambre and pushed well beyond it. Arsimont 
and the passages over the river at Ham-sur-Sambre, Mornimont Map VI 
and Franiere had been lost by the X. Corps. There was also 
a report that on the front of the III, Corps Rosclies had been 
evacuated after severe fighting, Neither the I, nor the XVIII. 

Corps appeared to have been attacked.* 

I was told that very late on the night of the 21st the Com¬ 
mander of the X. Corps had reported his intention of counter¬ 
attacking at dawn on the 22nd, his objective being to throw 
the enemy back into the Sambre. The Commander of the 
III. Corps, General Sauret, had sent in word that it was not 
his intention to put up a serious fight in the valley against forces 
that might attempt to cross the river, but to make his stand 
on the heights to the south of it. 

The Staff did not appear unduly concerned at this news 
from the Sambre front. It was pointed out that General 
Lanrezac had not wished to fight in the valley. The general 
impression seemed to be that the enemy was doing little more 
than feel the front of the Army, and there was absolute confidence 

* At 12.4s p,m. on the mt the advanced guard of the X. Corps, drawn from 
the 19th Division, was sharply attacked in the bend of the river from Tamioes to 
Auvelais, This attack was in the first instance repelled. A prisoner having 
stated that the attack was being carried out by five cavalry regiments, two of which 
belonged to the Guard, three infantry regiments, one battalion of JSgers and two 
regiments of artillery, General Desforges, the G.O.C. X, Corps, ordered the G.O.C. 

10th Division to establish his main body north of Biesmc, and the 57th Division 
to hold itself in readiness to move forward. At 1 p.m. the attack was renewed, 
and the Germans crossed the river and gained ground towards Arsimont and 
Falisolie in spite of a French counter-attack, 

Soon the Commander of the 19th Division, whose left was being hard pressed, 
ashed for the support of the zoth Division, 

At 9 p,m. Arsimont was abandoned in the face of what were reported to be 
superior forces. At ti p.m. General Deaforges ordered the 19thDivision to hold 
the line Fosse, Vitrival, Aisemont, Cortil-Mozct, and the zeth Division the line 
Vitrival, le Roux, At daybreak the 37th Division was to be in immediate support 
of the 19th Division. 

On the front of the HI, Corps the outposts of the jth Division were attacked at 
about 3 p,m. The enemy at his second attempt crossed the river at Roselies and 
gained a fooling in Alseau, but he was later driven out of the latter locality, 
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Aug , and, that he could be thrown back into the river with the greatest 
1914 ease whenever this was desired. 

I asked what reserves General Lanrezac had kept in his own 
hands, and was told that these were ample, although no units 
were named, In answer to a further question I was assured 
that the Army Commander's intentions were unaltered by the 
events of the preceding afternoon. 

The question of Army reserves puzzled me. I knew the 
37th and 38th Divisions had been allocated to the X. and III, 
Corps respectively, which, as far as I could make out, were giving 
them orders direct. I wondered if General Lanrezac intended 
to withdraw the I, Corps from the Meuse front and use it as 
a general reserve. Had I been told that the Army Commander 
had no reserves whatever in hand, and that no steps had been 
taken to use the heavy artillery for the obvious purpose of 
covering the river passages, I would not have believed it, 

Faithful to my principle of seeing for myself whenever 
possible, I determined to go north before making for Le Cateau, 

At Walcourt, the Headquarters of the III. Corps, a good deal 
Map VI of information concerning the engagements of the previous day 
was available. 

The 19th Division of the X. Corps had been involved in some 
hard fighting, The village of Auvelais on the Sambre having 
been lost in the early afternoon, a regiment had been ordered 
to recapture it. As if at manoeuvres, in dense formation, bugles 
blowing, drums beating and flags flying, it had dashed to the 
assault with the utmost gallantry. These brave men, in the 
face of machine guns and artillery whose gunners can never 
have dreamed of such targets, actually reached the outskirts of 
the village, but the German Guards who were holding it had lost 
no time in organising its defence, and the French who had 
dashed forward with but little artillery preparation were driven 
back in some confusion, This check led to the evacuation of 
Tamines, 

From all accounts the hostile artillery fire had been severe 
and effective, and there was no doubt that the German Guards 
were tough customers (though perhaps not quite so formidable 
as they appeared to some of the staffs of the forces facing them).* 

* “General Bonnier (19th Division) ranch perturbed, it seemed, at having to 
deal -with the Prussian Guard, retired with some precipitation, evacuating Arsiraont 
without much reason,”—Lanrezac—■“ Le Plan de Carapagne Franfats,” p. 154, 
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The situation of the 19th Division might well have been difficult Aug. a 2nd, 
at nightfall owing to the loss of Roselies by the III, Corps, but 1914 
this hardly seemed to explain the news that the X, Corps had 
abandoned Arsimont, thus leaving the enemy master of the 
heights south of the Sambre. Not more than seven or eight 
battalions out of a total of forty in the Corps appeared to have 
been engaged, although these had suffered severely, I sought 
an explanation of this retirement but got none, nor so far as I 
know has any explanation ever been given, 

The morning’s news was that the X, Corps had launched a 
counter-attack which was thought to be progressing. It was 
to be hoped that this attack would be successful, for unless the 
X. Corps regained the heights south of the Sambre on its own 
front it was unlikely that the III, Corps could retain its present 
positions. 

The 5th Division of the III, Corps had been busy carrying 
out night attacks against the villages of Aiseau and Roselies, the Map VI 
former only having been recaptured.* An attack on the latter 
place was actually in progress whilst I was at the front. These 
night attacks had thrown the 5th Division into considerable 
confusion.f 

I went forward, where exactly I do not know, but could see 
nothing. Fog lay thick in the Sambre valley. Heavy fighting 
was evidently going on, for the constant crackle of musketry 
could be heard a short distance ahead, with now and then the 
boom of a gun. No wonder the artillery was quiescent: they 
could not possibly see anything to shoot at, and can only have 
been loosing off an occasional shot " into the landscape," as 
the French say, to show the infantry they were there, 

I met some units which had not been engaged. The men 
were excited at the prospect of fighting, and pressed round me 
with bits of information, They had heard that the engagements 
of the previous day had been fierce and the losses heavy, but 
this did not worry them in the least. They were like eager 

* See Appendix XX. 

f The recapture of Roselies was of no military importance, but it transpired 
later that the Commander of the jth Division believed that some of his men were 
still holding out in the village, and Insisted upon being allowed to tty to rescue 
them. Thas engagement led to three regiments (nine battalions) being engaged 
quite fruitlessly, 
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Aug, 2,2nd, children, as gay as if this were the dawn of a holiday and they 
19x4 were presently going to march down the road to make a day of 
it at the local fair. What fine young fellows they were 1 Their 
lightheartedness and exuberance were contagious. 

What I found seriously perturbing was that there was no 
sign of entrenchments: no one was digging. Surely, I thought, 
everyone ought to be working desperately now? What may 
come looming out of the fog presently? 

Time was passing. I rejoined my car and made all speed 
for Le Cateau. 

Presently, at a crossroads on the main Chimay—Avesnes— 
Landrecies road somewhere east of Avesnes, I passed the 
British Commander-in-Chief’s car followed by another one. 
He signalled to me to stop, and he and his staff got out. I 
well remember the place: quite a number of French soldiers, 
a couple of companies perhaps, were halted on either side of 
the road, and stared suspiciously at these strange, khaki-clad, 
red-tabbed officers. 

There was a small house by the roadside, a kind of combined 
cottage and estaminet, into which we all trooped. There was 
a table under a window to the left of the door, piled high with 
dirty plates and cups} these were cleared aside and a map 
spread out. Sir John bent over it and asked me for my news, 
I began to speak, but in spite of my best endeavours could not 
make myself heard, The lady of the house, who had watched 
our intrusion with a wide-open mouth from which no sound 
came, had noisily resumed washing up her dishes in a tub. 
Captain Guest persuaded her, not without difficulty, to postpone 
this important operation so that I might proceed with my 
report. 

I began by giving the situation of the Fifth Army as it was 
known at Chimay when I left, adding the information I had 
gleaned at the front that morning. Sir John asked my opinion 
as to the condition of the X, Corps, and I said that I thought 
the units engaged had been knocked about a good deal, but 
that so far the fighting efficiency of the Corps as a whole had 
not been impaired, 

The very important point of General Lanrezac’s intentions 
then came up. As I expected, Sir John was relying on the Fifth 
Army's advancing at the earliest possible moment, This I 
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feared was not General Lanrezac’s intention, and I repeated Aug. a and, 
what I had told General Wilson the day before. 1914 

I gave the Commander-in-Chief the view of the Intelligence 
Bureau of the Fifth Army that the far-flung German movement 
towards the west could mean one thing and one thing only, an 
enveloping movement on a huge scale. The danger this 
operation portended to the British Army, situated as it was on 
the left of the Allied line, was evident. Unless the French 
armies, by a vigorous offensive, interfered with the German 
manoeuvre, its full force must fall on the British Army, which 
would not only be attacked in front but might possibly have its 
left flank threatened as well. 

Sir John appeared to agree with this view. 

He questioned me about the Cavalry Corps, He was very 
anxious to know when it was going to move to his left,* I told 
him that I understood it was somewhere about Merbes-le- 
Chateau, having retired there under the protection of the infantry 
brigade which supported it. 

Sir John then said that he was on his way to see General 
Lanrezac, and wanted to know where he was to be found. On 
hearing he was to be at Meltet that day, Sir John looked at the 
map and decided he could not afford the time to go so far. 

This was most disappointing to me, for I had been thinking 
before I met him that when I got to G.H.Q. I must again do 
all in my power to persuade his staff to get him to see General 
Lanrezac, I felt certain that there was a most serious misunder¬ 
standing between the two men, and that this could only be 
cleared up by a personal interview at which representatives of 
the Staffs and properly qualified interpreters were present 
Now this unfortunate chance meeting was going to spoil 
it all 1 

I tried very diffidently to persuade the Commander-in-Chief 
to change his mind. Perhaps I was not emphatic enough. I 
was only a subaltern, and much intimidated at having to deal 
with such important people. The glamour of the great still 
dazzled me, and I failed to gain my point, I was told to get 
into the Commander-in-Chiefs car, which turned and made 
for Le Cateau at all speed. Sir John said it was fortunate he 
had met me, since had he found on arriving at Chimay that 

* See footnote, Chaptet VII, p, 90—91, 
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Aug t wnd, General Lanrezac was away he would certainly not have gone 
19x4 to look for him, his time was too valuable. 

As we entered the town we passed some pipers belonging to 
the G.H.Q. Guard, the Camerons I believe they were. I 
thought them the smartest men imaginable, and the skirl of 
their pipes together with the perfect assurance of their demeanour 
gave one the warmest and most satisfying feeling of confidence. 
It was not fair to compare these Scotchmen with some of the 
tired and strained French units I had seen within the last few 
hours, but nevertheless the sight of them filled me with a sense 
of pride which I have not forgotten to this day. 

Colonel Macdonogh, our Chief of Intelligence, whom I saw 
immediately on arrival, had most interesting news. Not only 
did his information confirm that collected by the aeme Bureau 
of the Fifth Army, but it was still more precise. Several 
German Corps including the Guard had been identified by our 
people on the front of the Fifth Army, which was very helpful. 
A German Corps, believed to be the III., was reported to be 
marching down the Brussels—Mons road, and was expected to 
reach Braine le Comte, about thirteen miles north of Mons, 
that night. But this was nothing to the supremely important 
report brought in by a British aviator that day; a German 
Corps, thought to be the II. Corps belonging to the First Army, 
had been observed by the airman. He had seen it march 
Map III westward along the Brussels—Ninove road and then turn south¬ 

wards towards Grammont. This Corps was making straight 
for the British left. It was bound to outflank us. 

Now we knew. No possible doubt could subsist. The 
German manoeuvre stood fully revealed. 

Up to the moment when that report came in the impression 
had been that the German Corps were following each other in 
a long procession, turning inwards one after the other as they 
reached the Sambre, This was now shown to be an entirely 
erroneous conception, We were faced with something more 
grandiose and considerably more alarming. The German 
armies which had been projected into Belgium like rockets, 
were now falling back on us in an enveloping shower, each 
spark a corps, They had travelled far through the darkness 
of our ignorance before the beauty of the display was revealed, 
The great enemy formations, each advancing as if on the ribs 
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of a fan, had been carrying out a gigantic wheel with the evident 
object of enveloping the Allied line. Would they succeed? 
That would appear soon enough, They had evidently prepared 
the manoeuvre on a large enough scale to outflank the French, 
Did they reckon on finding us prolonging the line ? Where 
had they found the troops for so ambitious a scheme? Might 
this not mean that their centre was so weak that General Joffre 
could drive it in with his Third and Fourth Armies? 

The air reconnaissance that came back with this information 
was probably the most fruitful of the whole war. How nearly 
the invaluable revelation was entirely wasted I was to learn 
there and then. Quite accidentally it came to Colonel 
Macdonogh's ears that the Expeditionary Force was to advance 
to Soignies, He knew no more than I did that this was in 
accordance with General Joffre's request. But what he did 
know was that we were not likely to get to Soignies before the 
Germans, and that the air report he had in his pocket made 
it clear that if by mischance we reached that place, our flank 
would certainly be turned and our communications threatened 
by the German corps coming down by Grammont. He there¬ 
fore decided to see the Chief of Staff immediately, explaining 
to him the importance of the information he now possessed. 
As will be seen later, this information, strange as it may seem, 
did not affect in the least (for the time being at any rate) the 
decision of the British Commander-in-Chief and his advisers.* 

1 had a good many things to do at Le Cateau, various people 
to see and questions to ask, but this did not entail a long walk, 
for the greater part of the staff were housed in the school, but 
housed is hardly the right word, packed would be a more 
accurate expression. The whole of the General Staff were in 
two rooms on the first floor, Operations and Intelligence in one, 
and the clerks in the other. If my memory serves me rightly, 
these rooms were in the infant section, for I still visualise tall, 

* The following la another curious example of how reluctant G.H.Q, was at 
this period to accept British Intelligence reports. In the information paragraph 
of Operation Order No, 6 of the arst August (drafted by Intelligence) it was stated 
that a column of all arms was reported moving on Mons from Brussels and that 
Its head might have reached Bralno-le-Comte, This was countered by the 
Operations section which issued an order on the same day (0(A)4y) to the Cavalry 
Division which read as follows:— 

“ The information which you have acquired and conveyed to the Commander- 
in-Chief appeals to be somewhat exaggerated, It Is probable that only mountedi 
troops supported by Jagcrs ate In your immediate neighbourhood." 


Aug, 2,2nd, 
X914 


Map VI 
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Aug. 22nd, very long-legged officers, attempting towork at desks made for 
1914 small children of ten, On the other hand, Colonel Huguet’s 
Mission, comparatively few in numbers and after all only a 
subsidiary liaison organ, had better accommodation than the 
Staff, having allotted to themselves (they had allocated the 
buildings) the larger of the two school-houses, I heard some 
very caustic comments on this arrangement, 

The school looked on to a broad street which widened out 
into a square as you turned to the left. As I remember it, the 
little houses of the town clustered round it and spread along 
some streets, quickly merging into the country beyond, Down 
the street to the right, some little distance from the school, 
was the small chateau where the Commander-in-Chief had 
established his headquarters. 

A sun-baked, drowsy little place it seemed, on the eve of 
being flung into history to the accompaniment of the roar of 
great guns. That afternoon, unconscious of its fate, the little 
town looked as if nothing could ever rouse it. 

In the Operations Section, a glance at the map giving the 
positions to be reached by our troops showed that when the 
1st Division, forming the right of our line, reached Grand 
Reng, which it would do sometime that night, there would 
be a gap of fully nine miles between it and the nearest units 
of the French XVIII. Corps, while of course the Reserve 
Divisions were still far behind. 

While I was there a message came in from the Cavalry at 
Binche which caused a good deal of amusement They asked 
if they were justified in loopholing the walls of a farmhouse 
they were stationed in. Evidently they thought they were still 
at manoeuvres. The inveterate British respect for law, order 
and property could not be shaken by the mere fact of there 
being a war on, One wondered whether officers would not 
indent for coroners, complete with juries, to sit on the first 
casualties. 
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THE BATTLE OF CHARLEROI 
August aaND, 1914:—II 

On the road from Le Cateau to Mettet—Mettet—Communications 
during a battle—Information collected at Mettet—General Bob- 
Decision to report that the centre of the Fifth Army had fallen back 
some ten miles—The gap between the British and the XVIII. Corps 
—The Reserve Divisions—Report to Sir John—The British 
offensive cancelled—Lanrezac's extraordinary request to the 
British—And strange report to Joffre—Return to Chimay—Latest 
news of the battle. 

As soon as I could get away from Le Cateau, I left for Mettet, the Aug. sand, 
advance report centre of the Fifth Army. The first part of my 19x4 
journey was uneventful, being taken up merely with calculations 
as to how fast it was possible to go between the posts of G.V.C.S, 
but when I got into the areas first of the III. and then of the X. 

Corps, progress became at times extremely slow owing to con¬ 
voys blocking the roads, Once or twice we took a chance and 
motored across the parched fields, trusting to luck to find an 
exit at the other end. Louder and louder grew the sound of 
guns, until it became obvious that a great battle was raging close 
at hand. It was strangely exciting, and an intense feeling of 
curiosity, a longing to know what was going on, a desire to be in 
it, seized us. The country we were now in was characteristic of 
the back area of a battlefield in a war of movement. Empty 
spaces with not a soul to be seen, under a sky of brass, shaking 
with the concussion of artillery, now a single heavy discharge, 
then a pulsation of the whole atmosphere, as if all the Gods in 
heaven were beating on drums the size of lakes. A little further 
on one might come upon a man working in a field, apparently 
quite unperturbed; then two or three country folk dressed in 

139 
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Aug, and, their best, black suits and white shirts grey with dust, carrying 

1914 odd packages, would hurry by, A farm lately occupied by 
troops, gates torn off or swinging wide open on one hinge, fences 
broken, signs of cooking, oddments lying about, the buildings 
looking strangely empty, forlorn and shrunken, after having 
evidently been filled to bursting point by men now perhaps in the 
centre of that hell over there, Then convoys hopelessly blocking 
the road, themselves stuck, not knowing where to go, awaiting 
orders, Further on troops not yet engaged, the men eagerly 
watching anyone coming by, scanning the faces of passing 
officers to discover whether things were going well or ill, the 
officers serious, anxious, in little groups, talking in low tones. 

Presently it became all too obvious that the French line must 
have fallen back since the morning, for we were now almost in the 
firing line, whereas, according to the morning’s information, we 
should have been far behind it. We began to encounter long 
pathetic processions of wounded men hobbling along alone or 
helping each other, their clothing torn, their faces black with 
grime or grey with dust, white bandages with an occasional 
bloody patch, masks of pain through which stared living and 
agonised eyes. Then came country carts on which lay on straw 
some seriously wounded men. We had got even closer to the 
fighting line than we had intended, for a few minutes later a 
couple of battalions in retreat crossed us. These were an even 
more poignant sight than the wounded. Hardly any officers, 
the men in disorder, terrible worn expressions on their faces, 
exhaustion dragging at their heels and weighing down their tired 
feet so that they caught on every stone in the roadway, but 
something driving them on. Was it fear ? I do not think so— 
just the desire to find a place to rest, away from those infernal 
shells, These men were not beaten, they were worn out, 

I remember thinking during that drive that officers in high 
authority, Army and even Corps Commanders, should avoid the 
proximity of the fighting line, and should not dwell in the 
atmosphere of the back area of a battlefield. It is unspeakably 
horrible, more depressing by far than the battlefield itself, for 
there is no excitement, only suspense. No commander can 
help being influenced by whatever misery or disorder comes 
within his limited field of vision. Nor can he, with the sivht 
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of the suffering of his own people before his eyes, console him- Aug, 22nd, 
self with the thought that the enemy is in the same plight, 19x4 
Would the celebrated German, Lt. Colonel Hentsch, the 
liaison officer who came to von Kluck during the Battle of the 
Marne, armed with full powers from Headquarters, have given 
his emphatic order to retire, had he not met on his way convoys 
and wounded falling back in disorder ? 

Mettet square, where we arrived eventually, reminded one 
strongly of a picture of the war of 1870. A big oblong " place " 
in which some regimental carts and ambulance waggons were 
parked } along one side of it the main street, down which 
refugees were hurrying, meeting a counter-stream of troops 
moving in the opposite direction. 

There was a church at the far end, with some steps leading up 
to the porch. On these steps stood several members of the X, 

Corps Staff, dominated by the tall figure of that splendid soldier, 

Colonel Paulinier, the Chief of Staff.* 

A few yards in front of the steps General Lanrezac was 
standing by General Desforges, the Corps Commander, They 
were not talking. General Lanrezac, his hands behind his back, 
was looking towards the end of the 41 place," towards the enemy. 

To the left of the church there was a convent, an arcaded 
building out of which a nun flitted now and then with down¬ 
cast eyes and quick furtive footsteps. In this building, on the 
ground floor, the officers who had accompanied Lanrezac had 
found a room. The faces of all were furrowed with anxiety as 
they waited and waited and waited, with nothing to do and very 
little news. There were practically no reports, and those that 
came in were bad, Lack of information was exasperating, with 
the noise of battle growing ever nearer. Communications had 
apparently broken down, 

It was the old story ? the divisions, fully engaged, were 
evidently finding it hard to give a precise account of themselves, 

We were up against one of the great difficulties of modem 
warfare. There we were, in a friendly country, with all the 
equipment of a modern state at our disposal, yet the Army 
Commander was without news of a battle in which two of his 
corps were engaged less than ten miles away. There could be 
* Mettet ms also the Head quartets of the X. Cotps, 
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Aug. 22nd/ nothing wrong with the system of communications, it was 

1914 perfect and undisturbed; on the contrary, the peace-time 
postal system had been reinforced by all the technical troops of 
the Army, and civil inter-communication had been suspended so 
that nothing should interfere with military messages, Any 
amount of motors were available besides. 

The explanation ? There could be only one, the difficulty 
subordinate commanders were finding in forming a clear idea of 
the situation of their own units. Time must pass before the 
Battalion Commander located his companies after they had been 
engaged; it would take more time to transmit the message to the 
Regimental Commander, who again would have to wait for the 
reports from his other battalions before passing them on to the 
Brigadier, and so on to the top, How much time must elapse 
from the moment when a runner from the company or battalion, 
dodging shells, ran back with a pencilled message from the front 
line, until a report filtered through to Army Headquarters? 
No one man could actually see more than a small part of the 
battlefield, and the Army Commander would only have to guide 
him reports of events long past. With these as his sole in¬ 
formation he must deal with future events, 

I obtained a certain amount of information at Mettet. The 
liaison officers and others coming from the front confirmed my 
belief that, although some units engaged had had a fearful 
gruelling, the men believed they were opposed to greatly superior 
forces and did not accept for a moment the idea of defeat. They 
thought they had given as good as they got. Numbers had had 
the better of them, that was all. The Germans would meet their 
deserts presently, I was told of several satisfactory incidents 
when the French 75s caught the German infantry in fairly close 
formation and inflicted heavy punishment. Whenever this 
happened the sting was completely taken out of the German 
attack, if it was not stopped altogether. On the other hand, the 
liaison officers did not disguise the fact that the German heavy 
howitzers had taken the French infantry aback, and no wonder. 
The noise they made was appalling. 

Imagine an express train, audible but invisible, coming down 
upon you from the sky, following an imperceptible corkscrew 
track at an immeasurable speed, and making straight for the top 
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of your head (for if they were going to fall in your vicinity you Aug. &nd, 
always had the illusion that they were following an arc at one end 1914 
of which you stood). Your quaking senses next perceived a 
terrific, an appalling noise as the shell burst, releasing hellish 
flames and great volumes of black smoke, whilst a geyser of 
earth and debris spouted into the air. 

The French soldier was not slow to note the sooty character¬ 
istics of these shells, and called them 11 mamites" (cauldrons) 
whilst our men expressed the same idea in the appellation" Jack 
Johnsons," But at this early stage I don’t think anyone had the 
stomach to be humorous about them: the beastly things 
appeared to be far more dangerous than they really were, 
though they could do enough damage, goodness knows. At a 
later date the exact punishing power of these missiles was 
accurately estimated by the troops, but at this time there was no 
doubt that they were having a most depressing effect, all the 
more so that owing to the nature of the country, the French 
artillery could do little to silence the enemy guns, for they were 
completely concealed. It was very unfortunate that the men 
were gaining the impression that the German artillery was out of 
range of their own, and consequently unassailable. 

Another factor already beginning to tell, whose effect on the 
moral of the troops increased as time went on, was the 
German aeroplanes. The men soon noticed with exasperation 
that the German machines, the Taubes, shaped like hawks, 
sailed the sky without interference, and that generally their 
passage was followed by salvos of shells landing on the troops 
they had flown over, proving all too clearly to the French 
soldiers that the hostile artillery had been accurately informed 
of their exact location, 

Presently Captain Fort, the liaison officer to the III. Corps, 
came in. His news of the actual fighting was not too bad, A 
counter-attack by a brigade had relieved the pressure on the 
5th Division, which had fallen back after being roughly handled 
in the morning. This onslaught seemed to have taken the 
enemy aback, for he had halted, Nevertheless in spite of this 
partial success it appeared that General Sauret, who com¬ 
manded the Corps, was withdrawing his Headquarters five or six 
kilometres to the rear, and had ordered his command to fall back 
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Aug, and, to the line Nalinnes-—Tarcienne—Hanzinelle, which, he declared, 
1914 it was his intention to defend with energy. 

This retirement made an unfavourable impression, and 
indeed nothing seemed to justify it. There was of course no 
Map VI objection to the line Nalinnes-Tarcienne per se —after all it was 
the position General Lanrezac himself had selected for the III. 
Corps to fight on, But there was every ground for criticising 
General Sauret for electing to fight further north and then falling 
back, without adequate reason, to a line which had not been 
fortified. 

As time passed the scene at Mettet became more and more 
depressing *, groups of civilians, men carrying babies, women 
dragging tiny tots terrified by the din of approaching battle, 
hurried past with tired feet and frightened eyes. Horrible l 
Inside, in the convent room where the staff was congregated, 
an occasional glimpse of the General, sombre and silent, could be 
caught; there appeared to be little or no definite news, 

The tenseness of the moment may serve to explain the 
following incident, I was told of it at the time, and my memory 
has since been corroborated by officers who were present. 

Several of the Staff were standing in the street, when a motor 
car drove up coming from the north. It proceeded slowly 
round the place towards the Church steps on which General 
Lanrezac was standing. In it reclined a badly wounded man, 
with a face the colour of ashes. On seeing General Lanrezac he 
made a sign, and the car stopped. Many officers recognised 
General Bod, commanding the 30th Division belonging to the 
X. Corps. The wounded man made another sign, His hand 
lifted as if to salute, but dropped and hung over the door. 
General Lanrezac did not move. He turned to Hdly d'Oissel, 
who was standing by him, and said—'" You go and talk to him." 
The Chief of Staff stepped quickly forward, almost ran to the 
car, and clasped Bod's hand. He did not speak. Bod was 
silent for a moment, looking towards Lanrezac. Then he 
whispered—" Tell him," he gasped, then, speaking louder as he 
realised Hdly d’Oissel could hardly hear him, he repeated, 
" Tell the General we held on as long as we could," His head 
fell back, his eyes were very sad, Hdly d’Oissel grasped his 
hand again and said nothing, Still General Lanrezac had not 
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moved. The car grated into gear, and drove slowly on. 

It was not poor Boe's wounds that made such a tragic im¬ 
pression on the minds of all those who saw him at Mettet, 
though they were bad enough, a bullet through his arm and 
another through his stomach. It was the despair in his face that 
moved them. He was thinking of his men, and the sight of his 
emotion conjured up a vision of the division which had suffered 
so severely that even its commander had been stricken by rifle 
fire. 


My chief preoccupation was of course how the position of the 
Fifth Army would affect the British. I asked the Operations 
people what the exact situation was, but could not get any 
definite news. I was told that no information could be given me 
without the General's permission, which was not forthcoming. 
I then sent in word to the General, asking him to give me a 
message or to explain his views either to me personally or 
through the Chief of Staff, so that I might convey them to Sir 
John, but I was told that he was too busy to do either, I 
should have felt lost indeed had not Commandant Girard, in his 
usual clear calm way, done all he could to help me weigh up the 
situation. Besides the opinion I obtained from him, con¬ 
versations I had with various officers coming in from the front, 
and several short runs I took by car to various points in the area 
of the X, Corps, drove me to the conclusion that the centre of the 
Army had been driven back from five to ten miles south of the 
Sambre, which meant that the British forces were now about nine 
miles ahead of the main French line.* 

* On the right, the j 1st Reserve Division was In process of relieving the I, Corps 
which was gradually moving up towards the Sambre on the right of the X. Corps, 
Several Geiman attacks on the bridges of Dinant and Anseremme were easily 
repulsed without interfering with the relief, The presence of the XII, Saxon 
Corps in this area was notified. 

The situation of the Fifth Army as reported to the G.Q.G. at 8,50 p.m, that 
night was as follows 

"Violent attacks on the front Namur—Charleroi, TheX, Corps has been 
forced to fall hack to the line Hiesme—Salnt-Gdmra, which will compel the 
most northern forces of the I. Corps to fell back also and to abandon the 
defence of the MeuBe below Yvoir, 

“The X, Corps has suffered severely, General Bod (aolh Division) has 
been very seriously wounded, 

“ Heavy casualties in officers. 

“ The jth Division of them. Corps heavily engaged before le Chktelet. 

" The XVm. Corps is intact. 

“ The Cavalry Corps, greatly exhausted, has had to fell back under cover 
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The situation of the Fifth Army when I left Mettet is shown on 
Map VI. 

With no information beyond what I had been able to glean for 
myself, unarmed with any authority, I set out for Le Cateau at 
about 7 p.m,, feeling anything but happy: the responsibility of 
having to report a situation so serious that it must necessarily 
profoundly influence British plans overwhelmed me with 
anxiety. But bad as the day had been, I was convinced that the 
Fifth Army was still unbeaten. The two wing Corps were quite 
intact, and the moral even of those units which had suffered most 
was good. There seemed every prospect that with any luck 
the two centre corps would be able to reorganise behind the 
37th and 38th Divisions, and would in a short time be ready to 
give a good account of themselves. 

The gap between the XVIII. Corps and the British, referred to 
in the previous chapter, was obviously a very serious matter. 
The only troops available to fill it were General Valabregue's 
two Reserve Divisions, whose headquarters were still at Vervins 
that morning, south of Avesnes, which is xo miles south of 
Maubeuge. The divisions themselves were, on the early 
morning of the aand, in the region La Capelle—Hirson, 33 miles 
south of Maubeuge. At four in the afternoon an order was 


of mi infantry brigade which was acting In support of it and is in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Thoin. The Cavalry Corps will only be able to maintain liaison with 
the Army W which is still in echelon in mar of the Fifth Army." 

Telephoned by Commandant dc Marmiis. 

Received by Commandant de Parlouneaux. 

The only tesuit of the German attacks on Dinant and Ansetemmc was that 
General Ftanchet d’Espetey asked leave to blow up the Meuse bridges with the 
exception of those at Givet, Hastiere and Dinant, This permission was granted 
by General Lanreaac, who at the same time told General d’Espetey to take steps 
to leinfotce the Sart~-St. Laurent position as soon as possible. He was told that 
when this was done he should be in a position to support the X, Cotps in this 
direction whilst at the same time opposing any attempt by the enemy to cross die 
Meuse between Givet and Namur, this remaining his principal duty. 

During the day the X. Corps sent a pressing appeal for help to the I. Corps, 
but d’Eapctey answered that the enemy was attacking on the Meuse, that he only 
had one brigade facing north, and that the situation did not appear to him to 
warrant taking a step which might dislocate the order of battle of the Army. 

At 8 p.m. tne I. Corps was ordered to withdraw the detachment from Sart— 
St. Laurent, and if necessary to withdraw its left as fat back as Sc. Geratd so as to 
give strong support to the right of the X. Cotps. 

Following upon this otder General d’Esperey increased his concentration to 
the north and ordered the 51st Reserve Division to assure the guard of the 
Meuse from Hasliire to Anhde as from August ajrd at 3 s.m. 

See Appendix XX. 
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issued to them to advance level with and to the east of Maubeuge. 
I did not know the details of this order, and was only aware of 
the fact that they had been ordered forward, but I also knew how 
far back they were and that they would probably be unable to 
reach the Sambre till late next day, 

Why were the Reserve Divisions held back? 

I did not know then nor has the matter ever been explained. 
Something will be said presently concerning the employment of 
these Reserve Divisions. All I would say here is that as General 
Lanrezac had decided to keep them on the left it is difficult to 
justify his letting them drop so far behind that they were useless 
when they were needed to span the gap between the British 
and the XVIII. Corps, Both flanks of the British were 
threatened, but their right flank more immediately 30, as the 
formidable pressure on the Fifth Army, which I gathered had 
extended to Sordet’s Cavalry Corps, opposite whom there were 
evidently large hostile forces, showed clearly enough. If the 
Germans succeeded in interposing themselves between the 
British and French Armies the British might be isolated and 
attacked on three sides. It was an awful prospect. I resolved 
to draw attention at Le Cateau to the fact that however badly 
the Cavalry Corps might be needed on the British left, its 
three divisions together with their infantry support and the 
Fifth British Cavalry Brigade, constituted the only force available 
to fill the gap until the Reserve Divisions came up,* 

When I reached Le Cateau I was in an almost exhausted 
condition. Luckily the first person I saw was Colonel Mac- 
donogh, who said he knew of half a bottle of champagne, which he 
gave me. We then walked over to the Commander-in-Chief’s 

* Sordet -was covering the advance of the British as well as the left flank of 
the Fifth Army, but on the 21st he was not yet In contact with the former. General 
Joffre had sent a telegram (received at Chlmay on the 22nd at 4 p.m.) which stated 
that It would be desirable for the Cavalry Corps to deal with the German Cavalry 
repotted north of Mona, which was causing anxiety to the population of Lille. 
Meanwhile General Lanrezac had ordeted ueneial Sordet to operate on the left 
bank of the Sambre in liaison with the XVIII. Corps on the one hand and the 
British on the other. Before this order was received General Sordet had otdered 
the 5th and jid Cavalry Divisions to get into touch with foe British Cavalry Brigade 
about Buvriwies and Binche, and with the XVIII. Corps about Thuk. At n p.m. 
on the 22nd Sordet reported that his infinity brigade had suffered pretty severely 
whilst covering the retirement of the Cavalry Corps to the south of the Sambre. 
He stated that he would find It difficult, owing to the fatigue of men and horses, 
to carry out the orders given him for foe following day. He could, however, form 
a detachment to operate on the left bank of the Sambre In liaison with the British 
and the XVIII, Cotps, 
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Aug. zznd, chateau, Never have I felt more tired, but the feeling of being 

1914 well-nigh spent was due far more to the news I bore, and to the 
responsibility of the report I had to make, than to actual lack of 
sleep, I felt more and more miserable: if I were mistaken in 
my deductions or in my observations the result might be terribly 
serious, Yet the situation, if I understood it rightly, was so 
perilous that I felt I must convince Sir John of two things 5 that 
General Lanre?ac was not going to attack whatever happened, 
and that the position of the Fifth Army was dangerously exposing 
the British, It seemed to be my plain duty to inform the Com- 
mander-in-Chief that I was sure of this, whatever might be the 
consequences if I proved to be wrong, for if, as had appeared 
probable in the early afternoon, Sir John intended to attack in 
spite of Macdonogh's warning of the danger to his left, the 
British Army would be engaging in a Balaclava adventure on a 
huge scale. 

At the Chateau the Commander-in-Chief was still at a very 
late dinner. We waited for him, standing in the drawing-room, 
but we were not kept waiting long, for a minute later he appeared, 
followed by Sir Archibald Murray. I reported the situation of 
the Fifth Army, but drew a by no means pessimistic picture of its 
condition. It was probably by this time half a day's march 
behind the main British line. There was a gap of approximately 
the same distance between the two armies, and in this space there 
was only at present Sordet's exhausted Cavalry, now sheltering 
behind its badly shaken infantry support. I pointed out that, 
quite apart from the danger on the right, the Intelligence reports 
of the Fifth Army tended to confirm that the threat to the left 
flank of the British was no less serious. This was confirmed 
by Colonel Macdonogh, who gave the Commander-in-Chief 
the information he possessed regarding the enemy, emphasising 
once more the importance of the news brought in by the 
airman already referred to, which showed a whole German 
Corps marching down on the extreme left of the British 
line. 

On being asked if I had anything further to say, I added, as I 
had resolved to do, that I felt convinced General Lanrezac 
had no intention of attacking, even were he in a position to do so, 
which ho y/ao not 
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Sir John stood and listened in silence to our reports, glancing Aug, 22nd, 
occasionally at a map spread out on a table by his side. General 1914 
Murray looked grim. When we finished speaking they made no 
comment. Colonel Macdonogh and I were told to go to the 
dining-room and wait. 

Then followed one of the most painful experiences of my life. 

We sat down on a sofa facing the door, Round the table, the 
empty coffee cups pushed out of the way to make room for maps, 
the Chiefs of Staff of the two Corps and of the Cavalry, with one 
or two officers of the Commander-in-Chief's personal staff, were 
in animated conversation. A sickly feeling came over me as I 
realised that they were discussing a plan, evidently already 
decided upon, for a general advance upon the following day. 
Representatives of neighbouring units were perfecting details, 
arranging communications, fixing time-tables, making notes in 
field service books. They paid no attention to the two individuals 
sitting on the sofa, whose mood was so strikingly different from 
theirs. Round the table keenness, suppressed excitement, joy 
and confidence, sparkled through the ordinary technical con¬ 
versation of these men who already saw themselves marching to 
victory on the morrow, whilst we in our corner knew that their 
hopes must be dashed, that the advance we had all dreamed of 
would not take place, that, perhaps before it could even strike a 
blow at the enemy, the Army, our Army, might be forced to 
retire. My depression was increased by a gnawing doubt of my 
own judgment. I thought of the ill-fated Nolan who had 
brought the order to charge to the Light Brigade at Balaclava. 

We waited for what seemed to be centuries but was really 
only about twenty minutes. Then the door opened suddenly 
and General Murray stood framed against the dark hall, Look¬ 
ing at the officers sitting round the table, he said— 4 ' You are to 
come in now and see the Chief. He is going to tell you that 
there will be no advance. But remember there are to be no 
questions. Don't ask why, There is no time, and it would be 
Useless. You are to take your orders, that's all, Come on in 
now.” 

They filed out without a word, and Macdonogh and I returned 
to the Headquarters building, 

_ Later that night my sense of responsibility was relieved, for, a 
little before midnight I believe, a French staff officer came in. 
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Aug, 22nd, Not only did he confirm what I had said, but he requested Sir 
19x4 John to attack in flank the German formations that were pressing 
the Fifth Army back from the Sambre. 

This was an extraordinary request to make in view of the 
situation of the British, on whom, as General Lanrezac well 
knew, large enemy forces were descending and who were 
threatened with being outflanked. Sir John very properly 
answered that it was quite impossible for him to do what General 
Lanrezac asked, but, anxious to help his Ally, he told the liaison 
officer that he would remain in his position on the Mons Canal 
for twenty-four hours. 

Strange as was General Lanrezac’s request, it appears stranger 
still in view of the following facts. 

At 8.30 p.m. the Fifth Army sent a report to the G.Q.G. which 
contained the following paragraph - 

" The Cavalry Corps, in a very exhausted condition, has 
had to fall back under the cover of a Brigade of Infantry 
which was acting in support of it, and which now occupies 
the region of Thuin. The Cavalry Corps will only be in a 
position to insure the liaison with the British Army, which is 
still in echelon to the rear of the Fifth Army." 

This report is completely incompatible with General Lanrezac's 
request to Sir John to attack, Either the British were in echelon 
to the rear of the Fifth Army, in which case they obviously could 
not attack in flank the Germans who were pressing the Fifth 
Army back, or they were ahead of the Fifth Army, and the 
report to the G.Q.G. was an absolute misrepresentation of the 
facts. The exact position of the British was perfectly well 
known at Fifth Army H.Q. They were in possession of the 
march tables furnished by Colonel Huguet's Mission. The 
XVIII. Corps had that afternoon reported that the British II. 
Corps would that night be level with and east of Mons (miles 
ahead of the French line) and that the I. Corps on the right would 
be just north of Maubeuge (level with the French Cavalry Corps 
and ahead of the XVIII, Corps), Moreover CaptainFagaldeand 
I had both been in to Le Cateau and had reported to the Fifth 
Armythe more recent news that the 1st Division of the I. British 
Corps had been ordered to continue its advance to fill the pap 
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between the British II. Corps and the XVIII. Corps.* 

All this General Lanrezac knew. Why then did the Fifth 
Army state that the British were behind them ? It is impossible 
to say, but if a surmise is permissible it may be suggested that 
General Lanre^ac felt that the G.Q.G. was becoming critical of 
him, and that he succumbed to the natural tendency to forestall 
criticism by placing the blame on others. The British Army was 
a convenient whipping boy. Prejudice had assigned that role to 
it. After all, this message was but the echo of the words noted 
by Huguet on the 17th August“ If we are beaten it will be thanks 
to you."f 

When I reached Chimay in the early hours of the morning of 
the 23rd, the officer on duty told me that the return of General 
Lanregac and his officers from Mettet had been tragic. There 
was something terrible in the look of the men who had watched 
over the fate of the Army all day. Helpless witnesses of those 
catastrophic hours, near enough to be steeped in the horror of it 
all, too far to feel any of the exhilaration of the battle itself, their 
eyes were those of men who had stared at defeat. Indeed it was 
easy to understand that it was a harder test of nerves to have 
spent the afternoon at Mettet than to have fought in any one of 
those units that had been so badly hammered from early morning 
till late at night. 

The Intelligence had ascertained that two German Corps were 

* ‘'Between five and seven the 1st Division continued its match, but did not 
teach its billets until fat into the night, the and and 3rd Infantry Brigades entering 
Villejts-Site-Nicole and Ctoix-les-Rouveroy , , , between 0 and 10 p,m„ whilst 
the ist (Guards) Biigade on the right did not ainve al Grand Reng until a to 
3 a,m. on the a3td. This was a long march which tried the troops severely.”— 
Official Butorj of tit War, Vol. I, p. Jj. 

In support of the contention that General Lanrezac must have known the 
dangerous position of the British, it Is only necessary to quote General Lanrezac’s 
own book, On p. 1 j8 he says, under date of the aist: “ The only black spot Is 
that the British will probably have on top of them very superior German forces, 
so that they may be forced to beat a hasty retreat, which would compel me to 
follow suit as quickly as possible,” 

If this was true on the 21st, how much more true was it on the 22nd, Lanrezac’s 
suggestion amounted to asking the British to commit suicide. 

t It is strange to read the following statement in General Lanrezac’s book 
under the date of the 22nd 

“ I decided to abandon direct liaison with the British, by Blnche, because the 
inadequate means available would not have allowed me to make it effective: I 
contented myself with an indirect liaison by Maubeuge.” 

Note by General Lanrezac,—" There was also another reason t the difficulty 
of assuring agreement between the British and the French; allies who did not 
speak the same language and had different meataliries,” 
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Aug. 22nd, investing Namur. It seemed that the first line of defence 
1914 between the fort of Marchovelette and Marche-les-Dames had 
been heavily attacked and the defenders driven out, but it was 
recaptured later. 

Heavy as were our hearts that night, black as was the cloud 
that overhung us, our anxiety would have been even greater had 
we known of the defeat of the First and Second French Armies 
away in the east. But we were in complete ignorance of this, 
and British Headquarters did not hear of what had happened 
until days afterwards, I do not know whether Colonel Huguet’s 
Mission, which had constant liaison with Vitry-le-Franfois, had 
any information on the subject, but if so they kept it to 
themselves. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE CENTRE OF THE FIFTH ARMY DRIVEN BACK 
August 33RD, 1914 5— I 

Philippeville—Namur’s first line of defence broken through—-The 
Fifth Army 11 to spend the day reorganising ’’—Joffre sends news of 
the Fourth Army’s progress—The real position—Joffre’s report to 
the Minister—An opportunity for a counter-attack by thel. Corps— 

Lanrezac refuses to allow Franchet d'Esperey to attack—Sir John 
French offers to attack on the 24th—General Henry Wilson’s 
calculations, 

I left Chimay at about 6 a,m., with a section of the Staff who Aug. 33rd, 
were accompanying General Lanresac to Philippeville. This 1914 
was to be the advance report centre of the Fifth Army on the 
23rd. 

Philippeville presented a strange sight that Sunday morning. 

There was a cold mist; and I was none too warm in my khaki 
overcoat as I stood about on the square, watching, fascinated, 
one of the saddest sights I saw during the war. 

The main street, a continuation of the great chaussde up which 
Napoleon's IV, Corps had marched to Waterloo, led into Philippe¬ 
ville from the north, It ran along one side of the place, and was 
packed with people, all going in one direction, their backs to the 
north. A grey mob, grey because the black clothes most of them 
wore were covered with dust, was filing endlessly by; they occupied 
the whole width of the road, pouring past like a crowd returning 
from a race meeting, but in absolute silence, the only sound 
being that of very tired feet dragging on the pavis, Each 
individual in that slowly-moving mass looked the embodiment of 
a personal tragedy} men and women with set staring faces, 
carrying heavy bundles, moving on they knew not where, formed 
a background of grim despair to this or that group or individual 

153 
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Aug, 23rd, whose more vivid suffering seemed to illuminate that drab flow 
1914 of desolation. 

I can still see a couple of young girls, sisters perhaps, helping 
each other, hardly able to drag themselves along, the blood from 
their torn feet oozing through their low silk shoes: a very sick 
woman, who looked as if she were dying, balanced somehow on a 
perambulator j a paralytic old man in a wheelbarrow, pushed by 
his sturdy daughter 5 a very old, very respectable couple, who for 
years had probably done no more than walk arm in arm round a 
small garden, now, still arm in arm, were helping each other in 
utter bewilderment of mind and exhaustion of body down the 
long meaningless road. I remember too a small boy playing the 
man and encouraging his mother, and an exhausted woman 
sinking under the weight of her two babies. 

And none might stop: the gendarmes pounced on any who 
tarried and shoved them forward. The mass of refugees must 
be kept on the move. If they halted they would hopelessly block 
the communications they were already so seriously encumbering. 
Later perhaps it would become necessary to drive them off the 
roads into the fields, to clear the way for the troops, so on they 
had to stagger, men and tired cattle together, with here and there 
a huge cart drawn by oxen, packed with children. Some of 
these carts must have contained the entire infant population of a 
village thrown in pell melt Were their parents trudging behind, 
or had they fallen by the way ? The column of civilians must go 
endlessly on, whoever might drop out or get left behind, on and 
on and on, a wretched, racked, miserable mass of humanity, whose 
motive power was fear, and whose urge was a sound, the dull 
rumble of guns, ominously near, growling ceaselessly to the 
north. 

Whenever there came a particularly sharp burst of artillery 
fire rending the air like a sudden thunder dap, the whole 
miserable column trembled and staggered forward, all but the 
oxen moving faster for a moment, then relapsing into the former 
slow drag. 

That morning typifies war as it really is. It destroyed once 
and for all such illusions as any of us may still have cherished 
concerning what is after all only a dreary massacre, a stupefying 
alternation of boredom, fatigue and fear, 

When those who were at Philippeville that day meet and fall to 
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talking of old times, they always end by saying— 4 ' Do you Aug. 23rd, 
remember the square at Philippeville? " and there is a silence, 19x4 
for no words are needed and none are adequate to describe that 
dreadful scene. 

General Lanreaac was one of those who stood on the place and 
watched; he was there nearly the whole morning. In his black 
tunic and red breeches, black gaitered legs apart, hands behind 
his back, he stared. The heavy folds of his face seemed to droop 
more than usual. He made no comment, but I have heard it 
said that what he saw that morning made a deep impression on 
him, as indeed it did upon us all. It was whispered that the 
sight of those people driven forward by the wind of defeat did 
much to shake his confidence. 

Once he was startled out of his contemplation by some 
gendarmes who came up, bringing a couple of Zouaves they had 
in charge. Although I remember well the gendarmes saying 
they had found these men without arms behind the lines, and the 
Zouaves’ explanation that they had beat cut off and had dropped 
their rifles in escaping over walls they had climbed, I have 
entirely forgotten General Lanreaac’s decision. I can see him 
shake his head, then speak looking away and over the heads of the 
prisoners and their escort, and I remember the Zouaves being led 
away, that is all. 

If these men were guilty it is certain that they were not typical 
of their units, which behaved with much gallantry. That day I 
saw two battalions of them which would have done credit to any 
army. 

During the morning I was able to ascertain the position of the 
Fifth Army at the end of the previous day's fighting. It had 
been driven back to the position shown on Map VI. 

The news from Namur was bad. A night attack on the north¬ 
eastern sector had broken through the first line of defence, It 
was hoped that the second line would hold out, although the 
Belgian field artillery on the front attacked had been completely 
destroyed. The entry of a French regiment into the town did 
not appear to have counteracted the demoralising effect upon the 
garrison of the retirement of the Fifth Army, General H$ly 
d’Oissel considered the situation of the fortress to be so precarious 
that he told Commandant Duruy there was no point in his 
attempting to return to the town. 
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Aug, 23 rd, I was informed, and reported to British G.H.Q., that the Fifth 

1914 Army was to spend the day in reorganising the units that had 
suffered in the previous day's fighting. 

It was strange how often, at this early period of the war, 
Commanders who had been driven out of their positions by 
the enemy stated their intention of spending some time in 
reorganising. These declarations invariably came from the 
beaten side, which found it convenient to ignore the enemy for 
the time being. It was remarkable that generals in circum¬ 
stances which should have led them to expect the enemy to drive 
home his advantage, allowed themselves such delusions. The 
explanation is, perhaps, that it is after all natural to give oneself a 
chance, to trust to luck, and on the basis of just one impossibility, 
in this instance the assumption that the enemy would leave one 
alone, to build a whole structure of plans and hopes. But upon 
this as upon other occasions the enemy did not behave as it was 
hoped he would, 

Soon after our arrival at Philippeville, the following message 
was received from General Joffre. This message was also sent 
to the British. 

Map IV 41 The Fourth Army has been engaged since yesterday 

morning under good conditions on the general line Paliseul— 
Bettrix—Straimont—Tintigny—Meix-devant-Virton." 

This sounded cheerful, We should all have been less happy 
had we known the truth, that the slight successes gained at some 
points had been more than counter-balanced by the serious 
defeat of a great part of the Fourth Army, and that its commander, 
General de Langle, had himself reported it was unlikely that 
the positions held could be maintained,* 

* Bertrix, Jehonvllle and Assenois wete in the hands of the enemy. One of 
the divisions of the Colonial Corps had suffered a serious check, the Commander 
of the XVII. Corps was entirely without news of one of bis divisions, which 
appeared to have lost almost all its artillery except thtee guns, whilst hts other 
division was retiring. During the night the retreat of the Colonial and XVII. 
Cotps had compelled that of the neighbouring corps, and many units of the Fourth 
Army were already south of the Semov, 

General de Langle has sent the following report to the G.Q.G. 

“ Stenay, ajrd Amst, o.jj a.m. 

“All corps engaged to-day (sand). General result unsatisfactory, Serious 
checks in the direction of Tintisny and Ochamps, Success gained before Saint 
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The result of the day's fighting in the Ardennes could hardly 
have been worse, and in the light of the information he had, 
General Joffre's message can only be explained by the fact that, 
still blind to the numbers of the Germans in the western theatre, 
he refused to believe in the collapse of his plan and the defeat of 
his armies. His first impulse was to attribute the Fourth Army’s 
lack of success to certain derelictions of duty. He still believed 
the Army was attacking German columns marching west across 
its front. General de Langle was curtly informed that there were 
only about three corps in front of him and that he was to resume 
the offensive.* 

General Joffre, telegraphing to the Minister at 7 a.m., said, 
after describing die situation on the remainder of the front 

44 We have since the day before yesterday assumed the 
offensive with considerable forces between the regions of 
Longwy and M^ieres. 

44 In the right sector (Longwy-Virton front) the action is 
in progress, but we are only progressing slowly in spite of a 
marked superiority in numbers, and although our artillery 
has almost everywhere silenced that of the enemy 
44 In the left sector (from Virton to the Meuse) an action 
is developing over ground which is in parts difficult. Here 
also we have a marked superiority in numbers. Our pro¬ 
gression is, however, meeting with considerable opposition. 
Nevertheless the enemy whose columns we are attacking 
whilst they are marching westward, must be in a difficult 
situation. 


M&krd and at Maissin cannot be maintained, Am giving orders to hold front 
Houdremont—Biivre—Pallseul—Bertrix—Stralfflont— Jamoigne—Meix - devant- 
Vlrton. I am sending a fuller report by an officer in a cat. 

“ Genfrat. de Langlb.” 

A further report painted a hardly more cheerful picture, The Fourth Army 
had been heavily defeated. General de Langle stated that the clearings of Floren* 
ville and Jamoigne could not be held long and that the corps which"had suffered 
most must be reformed outside the wooded region in a position enabling them to 
command the exits of the forests, 

He proposed to take up a position on the line Montmddy—-ThonneJe-Thil, 
Puilly—Messlncourt—Villers Cernay—St. Menges. 

The Semoy, fordable at many points, could not be held, He stated that be must 
consider the possibility of a retreat beyond the Chlets and the Meuse, General 
de langle complained that his troops had not been able to make effective use of 
their artillery In the forests. 

See Appendix XXL 

* The Fourth French Army (for composition see Appendix) was opposed by 
the Fourth German Army comprising five corps. 
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44 To the north we are still holding the Meuse about 
Dinant, Violent attacks have enabled the enemy to debouch 
from the Sambre between Charleroi and Namur, We have 
kept in this area strong reserves which have not yet been 
engaged, 

44 Also the British Army is coming into action on our left. 

Conclusion 

44 In the main the strategic manoeuvre is now completed. 

44 Its object and its result have been to place the greater 
part of our forces at the point where the enemy would be 
most vulnerable, and to insure our having at this point 
numerical superiority. Everything is now in the hands of 
the troops and their commanders, upon whom it is in¬ 
cumbent to take advantage of this superiority. 

" The result therefore depends upon the capacity of the 
leaders and the quality of the troops, and above all it 
depends upon perseverance in execution."* 

We at Philippeville knew nothing of all this; we were only too 
anxious to believe any good news concerning the army on our 
right, and the G.Q.G.’s report to General Lanresac as to the 
situation of the Fourth Army was taken by us all to be the 
restrained expression of a considerable initial success, f 

* On the aand the French Government had informed General Joffe that it 
considered it a national danger that the important centres of Lille, Roubaix and 
Tcmrcomg should remain at the mercy of German cavalry raids. General Joffre 
answered by requesting that a fourth Territorial Division should be sent to 
General d’Amade, 

f On the strength of this report the following letter was sent by Genera 
Lanrezac to General de Langle ae Cary 

“ Philippeville, i^rd Aumti , io.ij a.m. 

“ The Fifth Army has been violently attacked on the front or the X. and HI. 
Corps by enemy forces which crossed the Sambre between Charleroi and Namur, 

“ The X. ana III, Corps have had to fall back about 4 kilometres, and the Army 
is now on the line Thuin—Nalinnes—Blesme—Saint Gerard. It covers the bridges 
at Dinant and Hastiire, and is in a position to give artillery support to an action 
by the Fourth Army on the lower Lease, 

" If the Fifth Army is compelled to fall back further, it will be obliged to destroy 
the bridges at Dinant and Hastate, 

“ It is therefore of the greatest importance that the left of the Fourth Army 
should make its action felt as soon as possible in the neighbourhood of Dinant 
or at least on the Lesse, so as to free the Fifth Army from the anxiety of having 
to guard its right against attempts of the enemy to cross the Meuse between Giret 
and Namur, 
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As the morning wore on, it became evident that a most Aug. 23rd, 
interesting situation had arisen on the right of the Fifth Army. 1914 
Excitement grew intense as it was realised that we were at last in 
a position to deal the enemy a heavy blow. 

What happened was this. 

The early morning reconnaissances disclosed no sign of enemy 
activity on the immediate front of the X. Corps. This quiescence 
on the part of the enemy had been of the utmost value, for it had 
given the comparatively fresh 37th Division lime to deploy, and 
had enabled the disorganised units and transport of the rest of the 
Corps to collect behind it. It also meant that the front of the 
I. Corps, obstructed on the previous night and evening by the 
men and transport of the regiments belonging to the X. Corps 
hich had suffered most during the day's fighting, was now 
clear. 

The I. Corps was ideally placed to take in flank the enemy 
facing the X. Corps. General Franchet d’Esperey, who had 
come to die conclusion in the early morning that the enemy 
must have suffered very severely in his attacks on the X. Corps 
on the previous day, pointed out in reporting the situation to 
General Lanresac at 7.30 a.m., that if the enemy advanced Map VII 
against the X. Corps an attack by his own I, Corps in conjunction 
with the 37th Division (the only unit of the X. Corps at that 
moment capable of offensive action) might yield important 
results. 

To this proposal General Lanresac gave no answer. 

Very soon it became apparent that the situation was developing 
in the sense foreseen by General d'Esperey. At about 10 a.m., 
strong hostile columns were observed advancing from Fosse 
towards Meltet against the X. Corps, On hearing this d’Esperey 
immediately ordered the 2nd Division to prolong to the left the 
line held by the 1st Division. 

Now was a unique opportunity. The Germans, in spite of 
heavy losses, were again pressing forward, to give the coup de 
grace, so they believed, to beaten troops, They were apparendy 
quite unaware that they were advancing across the front of, and 
presenting their flank to, the crack corps of the Fifth Army, 
commanded by one of the best generals in France. The German 
Guard might have been smashed by the fist under whose shadow 
it was passing, but the blow never fell. 
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Auj> . 2 yd, General d’Esperey sent Captain Malick, the Array liaison officer 

1914 to the I. Corps, to Philippeville so that the position might be 
made clear to General Lanrezac, Malick used the strongest 
arguments to persuade the latter to unleash the I, Corps. He 
not only put forward the reasons that had been put into his 
mouth by General d’Esperey, but adduced others evolved in his 
own brilliant, eloquent, Gascon mind, all to no avail. General 
Lanrezac procrastinated, hummed and hawed, thought the 
moment not favourable. Malick left Philippeville bitterly 
disappointed, having failed in his mission. 

It was now well on in the morning, getting on for 1 x o'clock I 
think. The German columns were still advancing towards the 

Map VII X, Corps, and General d’Esperey, not receiving permission to 
attack, decided to manoeuvre so as to minimise the risk to which 
the continued German advance was exposing him, whilst 
remaining well placed for attacking the enemy should leave be 
given him to do so. He could not afford to remain quiescent in 
his original position, for had the X. Corps retired further, his own 
line of retreat might have been jeopardised. 

Malick came in again before noon. He was determined, this 
time, to induce General Lanrezac to allow the I. Corps to attack. 
He jumped out of his car on the place, saw the General was not 
there, asked where he was to be found, and on being told ran 
across to a kind of barrack off the square, used in peace-time by 
the " enfants de troupe" of a Belgian regiment (the boys in 
training for the Army). There he found Lanrezac sitting in a 
bare room, The interview between them was stormy. Malick, 
young, full of fire, argued, pleaded with the Army Commander, 
who kept shrugging his shoulders and giving unconvincing 
reasons for withholding his consent, until Malick’s distress 
changed to exasperation. Throwing all restraint and indeed 
even the forms of discipline to the wind, he told Lanrezac 
exactly what he thought. " If we retire now we shall not stop 
until we reach die Seine," he exclaimed, and finally burst out— 
"By not attacking now, mon Gtneral, you are committing 
suicide." 

Even in the light of the knowledge we now have that von 
Hausen’s Third Army was at that very moment ready to strike 
across the Meuse at the right of the Fifth Army, many competent 
officers are of opinion, and it has always seemed to me they are 
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right, that Franchet d’Esperey was justified in hoping for great Aug. 23 rd, 
things from the offensive he wished to see carried out that 1914 
morning. 

The I, Corps comprised its own two divisions, plus the 8th 
Brigade and the 51st Reserve Division. One division could 
have been spared for the attack, without, as it turned out, 
compromising in the least the safety of the Army. It might, 
with but little help from the rest of the Army, have rolled up the 
advancing German line, for the Germans had no reserves 
immediately available. As it was, von Biilow, commanding the 
Second German Army, although faced only by retiring troops 
on the Sambre, considered himself in so precarious a position 
that he appealed to von Hausen for help. Is it unfair to assume 
that the German Commander who paused and hesitated on the 
edge of an empty battlefield, might have called a halt to the whole 
advance had he been attacked with determination ?* 

Malick can barely have had time to rejoin his own H.Q. before 
we heard from him again. This time he sent a message to say 
that the 4th Belgian Division was evacuating Namur at midday. 

At about this time a particularly violent cannonade was heard 
from the north. Little did we know that it was in all proba¬ 
bility an echo of the battle taking place at that moment at Mons. 

General Lanrezac stopped in his walk up and down the place, to 
which he had returned, to look up and listen. Finally he 
ordered an officer to go up in an aeroplane and find out what was 
happening. The sky was now fairly clear and flying was 
possible. Captain Fournier, the officer entrusted with this 
mission, soon returned, saying he had observed nothing unusual, 
so with lighter hearts those who could get away trooped off in 
search of food. 

Astonishing to say, an excellent meal was obtainable in the 
local hotel. It was packed as on a fair day, but the customers 
were all officers. The instinct to turn an honest penny was 
stronger than fear, so, in spile of the battle, meals were cooked and 
served. It was surprising how often, as the war went on, women 
would be met with in the most unlikely places, even under shell 
fire, who, cheerful and unperturbed, were ready to cook a meal 
for hungry soldiers. 


* At this period von Kluck’s Fitst Army was under the command of von Bulow, 
and would inevitably have been closely affected by an attack on the latter's army, 
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Aug, 33 rd, 
19x4 


Map VI 


In the afternoon, at 3.10 p.m,, I received over the telephone the 
following message from Colonel Macdonogh, with orders to 
transmit it to General Lanrezac. I was told that it had been 
dictated to Colonel Macdonogh by Sir John French himself, and 
was sent in answer to an inquiry by General Lanrezac as to 
British intentions. 

"lam prepared to fulfil the role assigned to me when the 
Fifth Army advances to the attack. In the meantime I hold 
an advanced defensive position extending from Conde on 
the left, through Mons and Erquelinnes, where I connect 
with the two Reserve Divisions south of the Sambre, 

" I am now much in advance of the line held by the Fifth 
Army, and feel my position to be as far forward as circum¬ 
stances will allow, particularly in view of the fact that I am 
not properly prepared to take offensive action until to¬ 
morrow morning, as I have previously informed you. 

" I do not understand from your wire* that the XVIII. 
Corps has been engaged, and they stand on my inner 
flank."f 

The amazing thing about this message is that it proves that 
Sir John was unaware at the time it was sent, well on in the 
afternoon, that since g a.m. his forces had been engaged in the 
historic struggle to be known as the Battle of Mons. Just as 
Lanrezac had been ignorant for hours of the fact that the 
Battle of Charleroi was being waged a few miles away, so two 
days later French was envisaging an attack on the morrow when 
his Army had already been engaged for hours against very 
superior forces. 

This message was astonishing from other points of view as 
well. It did not correspond with Sir John's decision of the 
night before to stand in his positions for twenty-four hours, nor 
with a very important letter concerning British intentions which 

* No trace of this message can be found. 

t In his book “ 1914” Sir John French inserts this message as having been 
despatched on the 22nd, This is a mistake, as there is no possible doubt as to its 
having been sent to me on the 23rd. The original text states that it was telephoned 
to me at Philippevillc, and I was at Philippeville only on the 23rd. Further, the 
B.E.F. had not reached Condd by 3 p.m. on the 22nd. The 19th Brigade which 
prolonged the left towards Conde did not reach Valenciennes till 9 a.m. on the 
23rd and then had to march on to Conde, nearly ten miles. For movements of 
Cavalry, see Official History of tbo War, Vol. I, p, 57. 
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Colonel Huguet had sent early that morning to General Lanrezac. Aug. 2yd, 
I had not seen this letter, but was told something of its contents, 1914 
which were to the effect that unless the early morning recon¬ 
naissances revealed very large forces on his front, and unless his 
left flank appeared to be seriously threatened, Sir John French 
intended to comply with General Lanrezac’s request and to 
attack that day the flank of the German formations which were 
pressing back the Fifth Army.* 

What could have happened to make the British Commander 
change his plans twice in so short a space of time ? What had 
happened to reassure him as to the threat to his left ? 

The explanation, which 1 only heard a long time afterwards, 
was really very simple: General Henry Wilson had become 
convinced that the right policy was to attack, and had brought the 
Commander-in-Chief round to his point of view. On what 
information General Wilson had based his conclusions, and 
whence this information came, will probably never be definitely 
known, but there seems to be little doubt that during the night 
he saw Colonel Huguet and that later they both conferred with 
Sir John. As a result of this conversation Colonel Huguet wrote 
the letter already referred to.-j- 

What arguments were put forward to convince the British 
Commander-in-Chief at this interview I do not know. All that 

* Colonel Huguet to the G.O.C. Fifth Atmy, Lc Gateau, 23rd August, 1 a.m.:— 

“ I have the honour to inform you that I have communicated to Marshal Ftcnch 
Lhc information brought me by Captain Loiscau (the officer who had brought 
General Lamezac's request to attack on the previous evening), 

“ He asks me to say that it is difficult for him 10 engage his force fully without 
knowing what is in front of him. 

" He will therefore send out aetial reconnaissances, at dawn to-day, north and 
north-west of Mons, to determine the enemy forces in the neighbourhood of Ath, 

Soignics, Nivcllcs, and he will make his decision accordingly. 

“ If these do not appear to be very considerable and do not threaten his left 
Hank, lie will carty out the movement you ask for: this movement might begin 
about midday. 

“ If he docs not carry out this movement, he intends in any case to maintain 
for twenty-four hours ms present position, and asks that the liaison between your 
army and his shall be assured by placing the reserve divisions under your command 
between his right, defined by the line Grand Rcng, Buvrinnes, and the left of the 
XVIII. Corps. 

“ Hucuet. 

“ P.S.—I suggested to him that lie should at least advance to the north of Mons 
and send hts cavalry towards Ath, but he held to his decision without being willing 
to modify it, until he has fuller infotmation.” 

t Sir John remained duiing the morning of the ijtd of the same mind as when 
Huguet left him, for at the Conference he held at Sir Douglas Haig’s Headquarters 
at 10.30 a.m. he oideicd the I. Corps to press forward. 

N 
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Aug, 23re/, can be staled with certainty is that General Wilson was convinced 

19x4 that General Joffre was about to launch a series of offensives 
which he believed would dislocate completely the German 
centre, for he had adopted the French point of view that the 
enemy had unduly weakened himself there in order to strengthen 
his right. Wilson also believed that General dc Castelnau was 
preparing an attack on such a massive scale as was bound to 
insure its success, Moreover he was of opinion, which was not 
in agreement with the conclusions of the British Intelligence, 
that the enemy could not possibly oppose more than one, or at the 
outside two corps and one cavalry division, to the British. The 
miscalculation as to the German forces on the western front upon 
which General Wilson's arguments were based, was that of the 
G.Q.G. He seems to have been equally misinformed as to the 
French operations, for at that date, as has already been seen, the 
Fourth Army had been heavily defeated in its attempt to advance 
through the Ardennes, and Castelnau, far from preparing an 
offensive, had on the evening of the day before (22nd) received 
orders from Joffre to take up a defensive position on the Couronnd 
of Nancy. 

At the time, knowing nothing of these things, I was frankly 
bewildered: the night before, the decision had been taken that 
the British Army was to stand on the defensive; early next 
morning it was announced that it would attack that day if 
conditions were at all favourable; by the early afternoon we 
heard that the attack was postponed until the 24th !* 

It seemed to me at the time, and I still believe, that Sir John 
had been led to think the Fifth Army would attack with its fresh 
corps on the 23rd, and only postponed his own offensive and 
dictated the message given above (p. 162) when he realised 
Lanrezac had no such intention. But he must still have believed 
the Fifth Army would attack on the 24th, or he would not have 
contemplated doing so himself. 

* The explanation is given in General Wilson’s Diary, Vol. I, p. 167. He 
writes under date August 23rd 

“ During the afternoon I made a careful calculation that we only had one corps 
and one cavalry division (possibly two corps) opposite us. I persuaded Murray 
and Sir John that this was so, with result that I was allowed to draft orders for 
an attack to-morrow by Cavalry Division, iptb Brigade and II, Corps, to N.E. 
pivoted on Mons.” 
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THE GERMAN THIRD ARMY ATTACKS THE I. CORPS 
ON THE MEUSE—LAN RE ZAC ORDERS THE FIFTH 
ARMY TO RETIRE 

August 23RD, 1914II 

Von Hausen's Thud Army delivers its attack across the Meuse—The 
German plan—The course of events on the Meuse—Hausen and 
Bulow—An urgent request for news from G.H.Q.—The French 
Cavalry Corps on its way to the British—An interview with 
Lanrezac—Lanrezac orders the retreat of the Fifth Army- 
Interview with Sir John French—The legend that the British 
decided to letire before the Fifth Amy—Its possible source— 
Lanrezac's real reasons—Sir John French decides the B.E.F. must 
retire also. 

During the afternoon I learned that a serious situation, how 
serious we did not realise at the time, appeared to be developing 
on the right of the Fifth Army on the Meuse, The thrust 
of von Hausen’s Third Army, which might have proved the 
undoing of the Allied left wing, had been launched. 

Happily the attack was so wanting in vigour, and the directing 
hand so nerveless, that the Fifth Army, unwarned and tem¬ 
porarily disorganised though it was, parried it easily. 

On the 20th, the German Supreme Command had directed the 
Second and Third Armies to combine their operations west and 
south of Namur. These attacks were to have been synchronised, 
the two Army Commanders consulting together with a view to 
carrying out this operation. The combined attack was to have 
taken place on the morning of the 33rd, but on the 21st von 
Bulow, persuaded that he was only confronted by Sordet’s 
Cavalry and small bodies of infantry, decided to take advantage of 
this situation by advancing without waiting for von Hausen. On 
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/lag. 23 rd, the 22nd, still convinced that there were only cavalry divisions 
tg 14 and their infantry supports on the Meuse, von Btilow determined 
“ to seize the opportunity of the moment to throw his left wing 
over the Sambre that very day, occupying the extremely difficult 
river valley before the arrival of fresh enemy reinforcements.’ ’ *f 
This advance led to the Battle of Charleroi. 

On the 231'd, the date originally chosen by the Supreme 
Command for the combined advance of the Second and Third 
Armies, von Hausen delivered his attack on the Meuse. 

All three of von Hausen's Corps which were now attacking had 
been identified by the French Fifth Army, and it had been 
supposed that they would be engaged against the Fourth Army. 
It was not realised that they formed part of an Army whose 
mission it was to drive in the Fifth Army’s flank. To have 
thought so would have been to admit the G.Q.G.’s figures to be 
false. 

When von Hausen’s attack developed it was realised at Fifth 
Army Headquarters that the enemy had hit upon a vulnerable 
point, but that as the positions on the Meuse were naturally 
very strong an attack on this front could and should be held. 
It was also felt from the very first moment the Third German 
Army began its onslaught that the Saxons had no push. They 
fought well later, but on the Meuse they were singularly in¬ 
effective. 

The situation of the Fifth Army was certainly perilous, even 
more so than we thought, but it might have been worse. Had 
the Germans let drive across the Meuse south of Givet, where the 
Map VII river passages were guarded only by three battalions spread over a 
front of about 15 miles (the enemy had known this as early as the 
15th) they would certainly have got across the river. They 
would then have been in a position to march straight on to the 
communications of the Fifth Army and matters would have been 
serious indeed ; serious, but not desperate, for the enemy could 

* liulow, Mein Ikrkbt gw Mermsehlaetf, p. 2Z. 

f The German Supreme Command bad a very fair idea of the Branch forces 
west of the Meuse between Namur and Mcziircs, On the 20th the armies had 
been informed that these forces ■were estimated at four active corps, four reserve 
divisions, the Moroccan Division and three cavalry divisions, 

Until the First German Army actually engaged the British, von Kluck knew 
only one thing about them, that there was a British squadron north of Mods. 
It was still thought that the British had disembarked at Boulogne and that they 
would be encountered cominn from Lille. 
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not have progressed fast through the rugged, wooded, abrupt and Aug. 23rd, 
almost roadless country west of the Meuse. It would be a 1914 
mistake to believe that had the enemy carried out this plan the 
Fifth Army would have been lost. It would have had to 
withdraw rapidly and would probably have lost a good many 
feathers, but it would have escaped. 

The danger would have been far greater had the enemy thrown 
a large force of cavalry across the Meuse south of Givet; they 
would have quickly got across the wooded belt and found 
themselves athwart the Fifth Army’s communications; fortun¬ 
ately this was impossible, for the I. German Cavalry Corps had 
been taken from the Third Army and sent north. 

The actual course of events on the Meuse during the 23rd was 
as follows. 

The Germans attacked during the night (of the 22nd) and in 
the early morning gained a footing on the left bank of the river. 

Before the measures ordered by General Franchet d'Espcrey to 
drive them back had time to take effect, they gained further 
ground. Thereupon at 5 p.m,, General d'Esperey decided to 
withdraw his Corps to the south, facing the Meuse. Whilst 
these orders were being carried out, General Mangin, command¬ 
ing the 8th Brigade, who had been ordered to throw back the 
enemy over the river, reached the neighbourhood of the Meuse.* 

He found the Germans in occupation of the important village of 

Onhaye. His two battalions fixed bayonets and charged, Map VII 

driving the enemy helter skelter out of the place. This brilliant 

and timely intervention re-established the situation, which had 

got out of hand chiefly, it must be confessed, owing to the fact 

that the 51st Reserve Division had not opposed any very serious 

resistance to the enemy. 

General d’Esperey informed General Lanrezac that he 
considered the danger had been exaggerated. Later, however, he 
reported that he was much concerned at the presence of small 
German detachments which had made their way into the dense 
and wooded country south of the Dinant-Philippeville road, but 
no great anxiety was felt on this score at Fifth Army Head- 

* This Brigade now consisted of two battalions (three battalions had been 
drafted into Namur and one was on guard on the Meuse) and two cavalry regiments 

V’p* to if 
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Aag. 33rd, quarters, as it was assumed that Franchet d'Esperey with his 

1914 whole corps practically intact had the situation well in hand. 

The immediate danger had been conjured, but what might 
not happen on the morrow ? We at Philippeville, inevitably 
ignorant of the enemy's difficulties, were equally ignorant of 
the peril the Fifth Army had been in. If we could have spent 
some little time at von Hausen’s elbow during the 33rd and 
the night of the 23rd-34th, it would have been particularly 
heartening. 

That Commander, far from happy at his own lack of success in 
crossing the Meuse, had been further perturbed by calls for help 
from von Billow, who urged him to make every endeavour to 
advance across the river immediately. Things cannot be going 
well with the Second Army, thought von Hausen, and I have 
certainly failed in my objective. Then came a brighter interlude; 
he heard of the success of the Fourth German Army on his left 
and reports came in that the Fifth French Army was retiring. 
He thereupon resolved to advance to the south-west.* This 
was the dangerous direction for the Fifth Army, but the Germans 
were undertaking it too late. Hardly however had von Hausen 
issued orders giving effect to this resolution, when a liaison officer 
from Biilow arrived. He reported that although the results of 
the day's operations had in the main been favourable, the X. 
German Reserve Corps had been successfully attacked by the 
French. He requested, in view of the fact that the Second Army 
was continuing its offensive on the 34th, that the Third Army 
should attack immediately due west towards Mettet in support of 
von Billow's left, 

Von Hausen concluded that von Billow's attack had been 
anything but successful, and that it was essential for the Third 
Army to lend him support, He reasoned that for his Army to 
advance south-west if the Second Army were held up would 
mean danger, possibly isolation. Accordingly he issued orders 
in compliance with von Billow's request. This led to some 
confusion, but nevertheless the advance to the west was carried 

* The German Supreme Command did actually order von Hausen (in a wireless 
message received on the morning of the ajtd) to cross the Meuse south of Glvet 
(at Fumay), Consequently what troops were available of the XIX, Corps were 
ordered to take this direction. Later when Hausen heard the Fifth Army was 
retiring, he ordered the whole of the XIX. Corps to advance in this direction, but 
the movement was abandoned when the Third Army was ordered to attack west 
«t tin* e<.ll of von Rfllow. 
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out in the morning and the Meuse crossed. Then it was Aug, 33 rd, 
realised that the French were in full retreat. The movement to 1914 
the south-west was ordered once more, but any chance of its 
being effective had vanished. 

* * * * 

To return to the immediate events of the 33rd. 

At 4.55 in the afternoon I received an urgent request for news 
from British G.H.Q. They had had information that the X. 

Corps was streaming back, and expressed the gravest anxiety. 

It took a considerable time to get through on the telephone from 
Philippeville Post Office, which was naturally enough emptying 
itself rapidly of employes. I seised upon one of the few remain¬ 
ing clerks and absolutely refused to let him go until he had dealt 
with my business. His frenzied efforts led to my eventually 
getting through to G.H.Q. I suggested to the officer at Le 
Cateau to whom I spoke that aviators had in all probability 
mistaken the flying population for troops in retreat, as a similar 
mistake had been made by observers belonging to the Fifth 
Army earlier in the day. I was able to give a positive assurance 
that the X. Corps had only fallen back slightly, and that its losses 
appeared to be less than on the previous day. 

When I came out of the Post Office, I had a strange im¬ 
pression. An hour or so before, the place had been alive with 
troops, bustling with Staff Officers, Now it was deserted, not 
a man in uniform to be seen. The civilian population seemed to 
have vanished also. Some belated and weary refugees were still 
trailing along the road, that was all. There was not a soul to say 
where the Fifth Army Staff had gone to. Eventually a despatch 
rider told me they had returned to Chimay. On arriving there 
I found that the Chiefs of Staff of the Corps had come in to see 
the Army Commander. Their reports were not pessimistic. 

Even the representatives of the III, and X, Corps, whilst admitting 
their losses to be severe, were convinced that the German losses 
were heavier still. With the exception of the III. Corps which 
needed time to reorganise, they were confident they could attack 
if called upon to do so.* 

I had that morning sent through a message to British G.H.Q. 

* Fot details of lighting see Appendix XXI, 
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Aag. 2,3rd, to the effect that at last the French Cavalry Corps had been 

19x4 ordered to move to the left of the British, and that the order had 
been sent out by a car which left Philippeville at 9.45 a.m. By 
4 p.m., relieved on the Sambre by the 69th Reserve Division, 
which took its place between the XVIII. Corps and Maubeuge, 
the Cavalry Corps had reached the neighbourhood of Beaufort, 
south of Maubeuge, The 53rd Reserve Division took up its 
position between the 69th Reserve Division and the British. 
Neither of the Reserve Divisions was attacked during the day. 

Meanwhile at the seme Bureau reports from British sources 
had been received which convinced Girard that his worst fears 
were being confirmed, and that the Germans were closing in on 
the left of the Expeditionary Force. The danger Sir John was 
running was as clearly seen by the Intelligence of the Fifth Army 
as it was by Colonel Macdonogh and his Staff, It appeared 
evident to the skmz Bureau as well as to some other members of 
the Fifth Army Staff, that not only was it out of the question for 
the British to attack to take pressure off the Fifth Army, but that 
the boot was, so to speak, on the other leg. The British seemed 
to these officers to be in such a perilous position that it was 
incumbent on the Fifth Army to assume the offensive, so as to 
delay, if it were not possible to dislocate, the German manoeuvre. 

Commandant Girard certainly had these considerations in 
mind when he asked to be received by General Lanrezac, but his 
purpose was to endeavour to give him a picture of the situation as 
he believed it must appear to the German higher command, 
The General consented to see him at once, Captain Fagalde 
accompanied him. As Intelligence officers their concern was 
with the enemy, and they based their arguments purely on the 
enemy's situation as they interpreted it. They tried to convince 
General Lanrezac of what they themselves were certain, that the 
enemy's losses in the previous day’s fighting had been at least 
as heavy as those of the Fifth Army. They produced facts in 
support of their contentions, and endeavoured to impart some of 
their optimism to their Chief. Visualising the condition of von 
Billow's Army, they urged strongly that energetic action was 
certain to yield good results, The whole bias of their argument 
was in favour of an attack. 

Lanrezac did not give a decision, and when the interview 
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ended, neither Girard nor Fagalde nor anyone else had any idea Aug. 33rd, 
of what he was going to do. One of these officers left his 1914 
presence thinking that he was now at last inclined to attack; 
whereas the other gained the impression that he had been 
convinced by their arguments, but that his strong personal 
inclination was to do nothing. 

Girard and Fagalde seem to have had a real intuition of the 
German position, Viewed from the French side, the enemy 
appeared successful and threatening, but, as we have seen, 
neither von Bulow nor von Hausen considered they had any 
reason for satisfaction. Whether General Lanrezac was right or 
wrong in the decisions he took, one cannot but admire these 
officers, who were representative of a large section of the Fifth 
Army Staff, for absolutely refusing to accept defeat or to be 
cowed and dispirited by reverses. 

* * # * * 

The evening dragged wearily on. One of the few incidents 
which broke the monotony was the arrival of a group of Belgian 
officers from Namur. They belonged to the garrison of the 
fortress, not to General Michel's Division, They arrived by 
car and were black with dust and much shaken. Their presence 
ahead of their men was unexplained, and their descriptions of 
terrific bombardments were received coldly by their French 
audience. 

Little fresh information was received from the Corps, save that 
the liaison officer of the III, Corps reported it to be in considerable 
confusion, and General d'Esperey notified General Lanrezac 
that he had issued orders to his Corps to hold itself in readiness to 
assume the offensive next day. 

The line reached by the Army that night is shown on Map VI, 

Presently, probably at about 9 p,m„ the atmosphere of 
sickening inactivity and apprehension was disturbed by a 
current of suppressed excitement. There was a coming and 
going of liaison officers. Then, if I remember rightly, the whole 
of the Staff or at any rate many of its members, were called in to 
the General's room. It looked either as if some decision of 
importance bad been taken, or an order from the G.Q.G, had 
come in. 
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The minute the conference was over I asked for information, 
and was told General Lanrezac was about to issue orders to the 
Fifth Army to retire.* 

Whatever the reason for this decision, it seemed impossible 
that he really intended to fall back without reference to the 
British. They were much in advance of his Army and he knew 
they were preparing for offensive action on the following morn¬ 
ing, To retire without consulting them was to abandon them to 
certain destruction. Yet that was apparently exactly what he 
was proposing to do. 

It was obviously vital to warn the British Commander-in- 
Chief at the earliest possible moment, so without having been 
able to obtain an explanation or a direct message of any kind, 
verbal or otherwise, for Sir John, I drove to Le Cateau as 
quickly as a fast car could go. 

At Le Cateau I saw Sir John French. In his book " 1914 " he 
gives the following account of the interview I had with him that 
night 


“ At about 1 a.m. on the 34th Spears came in from the 
Headquarters of the Fifth French Army and told me they 
were seriously checked all along the line. The Third and 
Fourth French Armies were retiring, and the Fifth French 
Army, after its check on Saturday, was conforming to the 
general movement." 

I have no precise recollection of the details of this interview, 
but I think that Sir John is mistaken as to the time of my arrival 
at Le Cateau, My memory is that I was there much earlier than 
1 a,m., probably about 11. 

I cannot have been as emphatic as he says concerning the 
retreat of the French Third and Fourth Armies, because I did 
not know of it. What I think happened was that, not knowing 
why General Lanrezac had decided to retire, I hazarded the 
guess that he might have had bad news from the Armies on his 
right, That the news concerning the French centre was bad was 

* These orders were to the effect that the Fifth Army, which was holding the 
line Anthce—Florennes—Walcourt—Thuin, was to retire to the line Givet— 
FhiBppeyille—Merbes-le-Chateau, and that the movement was to begin at 5 ajn. 
(on the 24th). The Reserve Divisions wete to hold the Sambre from Hautes 
Wiheries to Maubeuge. Tbe H.O. of the Fifth Army was to move to Anbentoo. 
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only £00 true, but it was not the reason of General Lanrezac's Aug, 2,3rd, 
decision, for he only heard it at 2 a.m, on the 24th,* 1914 

Much has been written and many theories have been advanced 
to explain this decision. It has even been said that General 
Lanrezac was compelled to fall back because the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief had previously decided to do so. This is 
simply absurd. Sir John French did not resolve to retire 
until after General Lanrezac had issued his orders. 

What may have given birth to this legend is that General 
Sordet telegraphed at 8 p.m,, to General Lanrezac as follows 


“ British Army after engagement Mons has asked to cross 
Maubeuge to withdraw to front Bavai-Maubeuge. Shall I 
keep to my mission on its left ? " 

This telegram was sent under a misapprehension, an inquiry 
by the British as to the possibility of crossing Maubeuge to take 
up a position further south in case it was necessary to do so being 
mistaken for a statement that they were actually going to with¬ 
draw, It had not arrived when General Lanrezac issued his 
orders. (He answered it at n .30 p.m. telling Sordet his mission 
was maintained.) 

As a matter of fact, General Lanrezac gave the G.Q.G. his 
reasons for retiring, and they were perfectly clear. In the 
afternoon General Joffre had asked his opinion of the situation; 
he also enquired of him what Field Marshal French's opinion 

* General Lanrezac states in his book that he heatd of the retreat of the Fourth 
Army at the same time that the news came in of the German attack on the Meuse. 
This must be a mistake, for there is not 6c least trace of such a communication, 
The conversation which took place between 6e Four6 and Fifth Armies at 
a a.m. on 6e 24th, which was as follows, bears every sign of being the first news 
6e Flf6 Army had of what was happening on the front of the Fourth Army:— 

Telephone conversation between Four6 Army (General Maistre, Chief of Staff) 
and Fifth Army. 

“ Our offensive towards 6e aor6 has been defeated, A check in the centre 
has compelled the Four6 Army to give ground. 

“To the question: Is it possible to give the line the Army is to retire to, more 
particularly as regards 6e left ? 

“ (Answer): Trie Four6 Army is retiring to 6e Meuse, its left approximately 
on Mfaiircs,” 

As will be seen (p. 174), General Lanrezac in giving the reasons for his decision 
to retire did not mention the retreat of the Fourth Army. If he had known the 
teal situation he would probably have taken steps to withdraw his Army on the 
afternoon of the 23rd, and he would certainly have invoked the defeat of his 
neighbour as one or 6e major reasons for his own retirement, 
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Aug, 93rd, was, and what support the British could give the Fifth Army, At 
1914 9,30 p.m. Lanresac answered the Commander-in-Chief's 

inquiry by the following telegram 


“ The III, Corps, attacked at 4 p.m,, did not hold its 
ground and has fallen back to Walcourt. Enemy threatens 
my right on the Meuse: an infantry detachment which 
crossed the river north of Hasti&re has succeeded in 
occupying Onhaye,* * * § Givet threatened, Namur carried.f 
In view of this situation and the delay of the Fourth Army 
have decided to withdraw Army to-morrow to the front 
Beaumont-Givet," 

It will be seen that in this message the withdrawal was 
attributed to its real and only cause, the situation of the Fifth 
Army itself. General Joffre’s request for information as to Sir 
John French's views was left unanswered. 

According to General Wilsomj: Sir John French only gave 
up the idea of an offensive on the 34th on hearing from the 
G.Q.G. at 8 p.m. on the 33rd that he was faced by overwhelming 
odds,§ Even then he did not decide to fall back, for at 8.40 p.m. 
he sent the following message to the II. Corps 

“ I will stand the attack on the ground now occupied by 
the troops. You will therefore strengthen your position by 
every possible means during the night” 

* General d’Espercy’s report to General Latitczac that Mangin’s Brigade had 
re-occupied Onhaye was only despatched at n.jop.m. that night. 

t Namur did not surrender until the ajth, but the evacuation of the fortress 
by the field troops meant that the fall of the town would be only a question of 
hours, 

% See Sir Horry Wilson, His Life and Diaries, Vol. I, p. 167. 

“ I was allowed to draft orders for an attack to-morrow (i,e. 24th) by Cavalry 
Division 19th Brigade, and II. Corps, to H.E. pivoted on Mons. Just as these 
' were completed (8 p.m.) a wire came from Jome to say we had two and a half 
corps opposite us, This stopped our attack, and at 11 p.m. news came that the 
Fifth Army was falling back still further.’* 

§ The numbers the G.Q.G, thought might attack the British were three corps 
and two cavalty divisions, Actually, the First German Army, now engaged 
against the British, consisted of five corps plus a cavalry corps, and the VH. Corps 
of the Second German Army was also descending on the British forces. 

Of these five corps, the II, was about Gratmnont, and the IV. Reserve did 
net take part in the battle. The actual forces opposed to the British wete therefore 
the VII, Corps against the I, British Corps, ana the IX„ III, and IV, against the 
II, British Corps. 
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He only decided at midnight, after receiving my report, that as Aug, 
General Lanrezac had issued orders to the Fifth Army to retire 1914 
he must withdraw his own force also. 

These facts dispose once and for all of the legend that it was the 
British decision to withdraw that compelled Lanrezac to follow 
suit. General Lanrczac’s decision was no doubt inevitable, in 
view of the G.Q.G.'s dispositions and his own failure as a 
Commander. His Army was beaten, and its position was even 
worse than he thought, for he did not know of what had befallen 
the Fourth Army. But all this was no excuse for his complete 
disregard of the British, 



CHAPTER XIV 


RETROSPECT 

With the orders for retreat issued to their respective Armies by 
Sir John French and General Lanrezac, the battles of Mons and 
Charleroi ended. The British and French were now to retire, as 
they had fought, with but little reference to each other. 

From that night the estrangement between the two Com¬ 
manders, begun at Rethel, which had already had such serious 
results for both Armies, developed into a resentful antagonism. 

The Englishman felt he had been badly let down, and ceased 
to trust the Commander of the Fifth Army. That he had some 
grounds for a belief that grew into a set conviction will probably 
be readily conceded, however much the result may be deplored. 
He had done his very best to play his part in General Joffre's plan, 
and, knowing something of the danger of his position, he had run 
grave risks to give what support he could to his neighbour. He 
had believed General Lanrezac would stand by the British as he 
himself had stood by the French. General Lanrezac, on the 
other hand, had known for days that the enemy was slipping 
across his front and making for the British. Under the date 
August a ist he writes in his book: " The one black spot is that 
the British are probably going to be attacked by superior forces $ 
they might therefore be obliged to retire somewhat rapidly, 
which would compel me to do likewise as quickly as possible." 
Yet he never attempted to interfere in any way with the attack he 
tells us he saw coming, and did nothing to mitigate the blow. 
His retirement, leaving the British in the lurch, was a final ’and 
complete disillusionment for Sir John, 

The narrow escape of the British Expeditionary Force is a 
matter of history. Now that the facts are known, it appears 
miraculous that the British should have slipped out of the 
gigantic embrace of the German right wing. There was an 
element of luck in this escape } the warning of the G.Q.G, came 

176 
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just in time, the reports of our own Intelligence having been 
disregarded ; but what really saved the Army was the magnificent 
gallantry of the troops, who gave such a good account of them¬ 
selves in this their first encounter with the enemy. Three and a 
half German divisions attacked the British 3rd Division, and two 
and a half divisions attacked the British 5th Division. Yet the 
only consequence of this overwhelming onslaught was that an 
unfavourable advanced position on theMons Canal was evacuated, 
and the troops were able to withdraw to the main position a mile 
or two in rear without undue difficulty, at a total cost of some 
1,600 all ranks and two guns. 

The British leaders would have been even better satisfied had 
they realised that the determined stand of their troops, and the 
severe punishment inflicted on the Germans, resulted in delaying 
the enemy's advance for one whole precious day. 

The French Fifth Army, on the other hand, had on the evening 
of the 33rd completed its third day of hard fighting, and its 
losses had been incomparably higher than those of the British. 
The Army consisted of ten active and three reserve divisions, one 
extra brigade and the Cavalry Corps (three divisions). The 
greater part of this force had not been engaged until that after¬ 
noon (33rd) and the brunt of the fighting till then had been 
borne by only two corps (six divisions) the III. and X., which had 
been opposed by two German Corps, the X. and the Guard 
(four divisions). That is, 100,000 Frenchmen were attacked by 
80,000 Germans.* 

These figures show that during the first two days of the Battle 
of Charleroi a smaller number of Germans drove back a larger 
number of Frenchmen. Since nothing could have been more 
gallant than the behaviour of the French troops, the conclusion 
must be that at this stage of the operations the French were 
neither so well trained nor so well led as the Germans.f 

By the afternoon of the 33rd, the balance of forces had 
changed in favour of the Germans. On the right, von Hausen's 
three Saxon Corps came into play, whilst the German VII, Corps 

* Compare with this the fine performance of the French Gavalry Corps in a 
delaying action against the German X. Reserve Corps which was moving up to 
take its place in the German line on the right of the X. Corps. In this action 
i_3,joo cavalrymen, of whom only two-thirds would be available in the firing 
line, plus some 7,000 infantry, opposed 40,000 Germans,* 

f See Appendix XXH. 
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began to advance towards the gap between the British and 
French Armies, (but distinctly heading towards the British 
right). This increase in the weight of the German attack 
Maps VI occurred at the moment when the Fifth Army was weakened by 
and VII the transfer of the Cavalry Corps to the British left, but on the 
other hand the two Reserve Divisions had come up in the area 
vacated by the Cavalry. 

The forces opposed to the Fifth Army on the 23rd were the 
X. Reserve, X. Guard and von Hausen’s three Corps, that is 
twelve German divisions were matched against eleven French 
divisions and one brigade.* f $ 

Although the casualties of the French, due more to bad 
tactical employment of the troops than to anything else, were 
heavy, they undoubtedly inflicted severe losses on the enemy,§ 
and even on the 33rd there was not such a disproportion in the 
total opposing numbers as in itself to compel retreat. Yet the 
strategic position of the Allied left wing would have made retreat 
sooner or later inevitable. 

In what follows I shall attempt to show that the retirement 
would have taken place under far better conditions for both 
French and British had General Lanresac acted differently. I 
shall probably be held to be very much prejudiced, but I can 
only write of what I know. When I first arrived at Fifth Army 
H.Q. 1 had the most implicit faith in the Army Commander, At 
the end of the Battle of Charleroi I was living in agonised 
anticipation of what would happen next, watching every move in 
fear that the safety of the British would be further jeopardised. 

* * # !ft * # 

* The 8th Brigade, attached to the I. Corps. 

t As neither the VH German Corps nor the VII, Reserve Corps, nor General 
Valabrfcgue’s two Reserve Divisions were engaged, they are left out of this calcula¬ 
tion, as are the German Guard Reserve and XJ, Corps, which had been engaged 
against Namur and were transferred to Russia as soon as the fortress fell on 
the ajth. 

t It should of course be borne in mind that the real fighting took place on 
the Sambre front between the German X. Reserve, X, and Guard Corps, and the 
French XVIII., X., and HI. Corps. Only one division of the I, Corps was slightly 
engaged. On the Sambre therefore nine French Divisions fought six German 
ones. Hausen’s Corps were opposed by the yxst Reserve Division and a part 
of Mangin’s 8th Brigade. 

§ The Gentian Second Army acknowledged the loss of 11,000 men, but reckoned 
the French casualties far higher. It claimed to have taken 4,000 prisoners and 
thirty-five nuns on the Sarabre. 
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It will be readily conceded that there were ample grounds for 
despondency. 

The Fifth Army, comprising over a quarter of a million men, 
had marched to the Sambre under orders to strike a powerful 
blow at the enemy} it had been itself attacked by a force of 
approximately equal strength, and was now acknowledging its 
defeat by retreat. 

It is not disputed that the original errors of the French Higher 
Command were primarily responsible for the dangerous situation 
in which the Fifth Army found itself. But General Lanresac's 
decision to retire was not due to the fact that, with profound 
military insight, he had realised these errors and understood the 
real position of the Allied left. There is absolutely nothing 
to show that on the eve of Charleroi he grasped the true situation 
any more than did the G.Q.G. There is no statement or order 
from him at the time that gives any sign of such knowledge. On 
the contrary, on his own showing he retired simply because his 
Army was beaten. 

The battle itself was fought without any controlling authority. 
As it developed. General Lanrezac became obsessed as to what 
might happen to his right, which was “ en Vair 0 it was true, but 
rested on a river the enemy was only able to cross in force when 
there was no longer any danger in his doing so. He was strangely 
indifferent concerning his left, where stood 80,000 Englishmen 
whom he abandoned to their fate without the least warning when 
he decided he must seek safety in retreat. 

If General Lanrezac had had that confidence, courage and 
faith without which true leadership is impossible, he would, 
when the enemy attacked him, have imposed his will on his 
subordinates, co-ordinated their actions, and hurled his reserves 
against an enemy no stronger than he was, and upon whom had 
lain the onus of attacking powerful positions. 

Even after the first enemy success on the sand, he could have 
selected a position farther back where he could have accepted 
battle, say on the 24th, in liaison with the British. A deter¬ 
mined stand, even though a short one, would under the cir¬ 
cumstances have been infinitely better than what actually 
happened. 
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The following are the main considerations affecting General 
Lanrezac’s leadership up to the night of the 23rd, when the order 
to retreat was issued. For the sake of clarity they are arranged 
under separate heads, 

I. In the early days of the campaign, General Lanrezac 
impressed all with whom he came in contact by his vigour and 
energy. The modifications he suggested in the Generalissimo’s 
orders, which resulted in the Fifth Army's moving up to the 
Sambre, were wise and far-seeing, and were willingly agreed to by 
the latter. These modifications were based on an analysis of the 
situation which was certainly more acute than that of the G.Q.G. 

But as the moment of crisis approached, the enemy loomed 
ever more formidable in General Lanrezac's eyes, while his 
mistrust of his own troops grew. 

II. We have seen that when the Fifth Army neared the 
Sambre General Lanrezac was in no hurry to embark upon 
aggressive action. It can justifiably be held that he was right not 
to advance until the British were level with him and the Fourth 
Army had gained some ground on his right. This was the view 
he put forward to General Joffre on the aist, and the latter left 
him free to judge when he could assume the offensive. 

But here the question arises as to whether he had taken all 
possible steps to be in a position to attack as soon as possible in 
conformity with Joffre's plan. In this connection the im¬ 
portance of holding the industrial area of Charleroi has been 
dealt with ; but there is another relevant consideration. 

When orders to advance on the aist were sent him, General 
Lanrezac pointed out that he had to leave a Corps (the I.) on the 
Meuse, to protect his right flank until the Fourth Army had 
crossed the Lesse. But would it not have been more in con¬ 
formity with the plan of the French Higher Command had he 
grouped his forces for an offensive and endeavoured to secure the 
protection of his right flank without immobilising his best 
Corps ? 

The line of advance laid down for the Fourth Army was far 
distant from the Fifth Army, and lay over country which General 
Lanrezac well knew to be extremely difficult. It was therefore 
at least possible that the advance of the Fourth Army would be 
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slow and laborious. Under these circumstances it would have 
been normal for General Lanrezac, had he been determined to 
act offensively, to have provided for the safety of his right flank 
without depriving himself of the I. Corps, He had the means to 
do this. Had the three Reserve Divisions been sent to the 
Meuse as soon as they came under the orders of the Fifth 
Army on the 15th August, they could have reached the river on 
the 19th or 30th. Had they been made responsible for the 
defence of the river this would have been quite within their 
capacity. At this date they were hardly in a fit state to be 
effective in field operations, but they were perfectly capable of 
giving a good account of themselves on the defensive. They 
could have prepared a defensive position on the Meuse which 
might have been made well nigh impregnable.* 

It may be argued that the 51st Reserve Division did not do so 
particularly well on the Meuse, and that there is no reason to 
suppose that the others would have done better, but in fairness to 
the 51st Division it must be remembered that it had only 
relieved the I. Corps on the aand and had not had time to 
organise itself. Moreover it suffered a great disability from 
being employed independently of its group, which had an 
excellent staff without whose controlling hand the 51st Division 
was rather lost. Had the whole Group been sent to the Meuse it 
could have been further strengthened by being given some of the 
heavy artillery of the Army, which was not used either there or on 
the Sambre. Von Hausen, who did so badly against a single 
Reserve Division spread out over eleven miles or so, would have 
achieved little or nothing against the three of them in positions 
they had had time to organise, under effective control and 
supported bya powerful artillery commanding the river passagesf 

* If It be advanced that the Resolve Divisions could not be employed on the 
tight because their support had been ofleied to the British, the answer surely is 
that in feet one division was actually sent to the tight, and that on the 20th General 
Joffre suggested that another should be drafted mto Namur, No one therefore 
considered there was any obligation to leave the Reserve Divisions on the left 
flank for the sake of the British. 

t It is interesting to see what General Laurezac himself has to say on the subject. 
In his book (p, 117) he published an order which he sajrs he wrote on the 20th 
(incidentally no trace of this order can be found, and It is probably published in 
error: nevertheless It may be taken to show what his memory of the time was). 

In this order it is stated that “ the two Reserve Divisions of General Valabtigue 
wiil remain in rear and to the left of the 2 CVKL Corps to maintain liaison with the 
British.” 

(The order which General Lanrezac actually Issued on the 20th ordered the 
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III* General Lanrezac's lack of activity whilst the Fifth 
Army was marching north has been commented upon. He did 
not study the ground over which he might have to attack, or 
where the enemy might assault him. He did not make himself 
known to his Army, nor take advantage of the time available to 
gauge the value of commanders and of units. If he lacked faith 
in his troops, and it is only necessary to read his book to see how 
true this is, it was all the more necessary that he should endeavour 
by the greatest personal activity to remedy those defects which 
loomed so large in his eyes. 

IV. When the Fifth Army was drawn up on the Sambre, it 
was in an exceptionally favourable position either for attack or 
defence, but General Lanrezac neither attacked nor organised 
himself for defence. Some orders were given to 41 organise 
positions ” but these were vague and no steps were taken to see 
that they were carried out. 

V. None knew better than General Lanrezac the great and 
invariable principles of war, yet he allowed the enemy to domin¬ 
ate him and impose battle upon him. He knew where he would 
meet the enemy; his&one of action lay within a clearly delimited 
area, his right and centre were covered by great rivers, his left 
by an Allied Army. Two extra divisions had been given him, 
the 37th and 38th, magnificent fighting units, which could have 
constituted an ideal Army Reserve, yet as we have seen he 
fought the battle without any reserves at all. His heavy artillery 
could have been so distributed as to cover the passages of the 
Meuse and the Sambre. If he had placed the Reserve Divisions 
on the Meuse, thus recovering at least one if not both divisions of 
the I. Corps, he could have attacked the enemy in flank after he 

two Reserve Divisions to advance in three stages to a position south and slightly 
east of Maubeugc.) 

General Lanrezac states that the order he gives in his book was only sent out 
on the zist. Now on the tnoming of that day the British had far outdistanced 
General Valabrigue’s command, the nearest British units being some ij kilometres 
to the north of it. There was no question therefore of liaison. The Reserve 
Divisions were well to the rear, and perfectly useless for that purpose. 

This is probably the only case in history where at a decisive moment a com¬ 
mander thought or employing 36,000 men for the specific duty of keeping in touch 
to the rear with an army that was at the front. According to General Lanrezac 
himself, he was groping about behind him with the limp hand of his Reserve 
Divisions for the British who were jostling at his elbow. 
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had crossed the Sambre. But he did none of these things. 


VI. His personal activity during the Battle of Charleroi 
was reduced to a minimum. The only Commander he saw 
whilst it was in progress was General Defforges, commanding the 
X. Corps, 

VII. Little can be said in defence of his relations with 
the British, He viewed them with a mixture of distrust and 
suspicion. His profound indifference to what befell them 
save as it concerned his own command, and his disregard of that 
honourable understanding which makes soldiers stand by each 
other, could have but one result, a complete breakdown in 
co-operation, which profoundly affected the early stages of the 
campaign. 


END OF PART I 
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CHAPTER I 

THE FIRST DAY OF THE RETREAT 
August 24TH, 1914 I 

General! Lanrezac informed that the British will retire on their lines 
of communication if their left is threatened—The retreat of the Fifth 
Army to continue—Sir John French and Maubeuge—The Cavalry 
Corps to proceed immediately to the left of the British—A typical 
day's fighting during the retreat—The French Higher Command and 
the fighting capacity of the French soldier—Joff re's darkest hour— 

His report to the Minister for War—Measures to stem the enemy 
advance—The Belgian bank notes—The Chief of Staff of the 
Belgian 4 th Division—Reports from the Fifth Army liaison officers. 

After reporting the retirement of the Fifth Army to Sir John on Aug, 34 th, 

the night of the 23rd, I was told by General Murray to remain 1914 

until a decision was taken, I hung about until the Chiefs of 

Staff, who had been summoned to Le Cateau, had been given 

their orders and had driven off again, (They came in at about 1 

a,m, and were told that the Commander-in-Chief had decided 

upon a general retreat of about eight miles southwards.* No Map VI. 

orders for this retreat were issued, the two Corps being told to 

make all arrangements between themselves.f) 

* To an east and west line from La Longueville through Bavai to La Boissetette, 
t Exttaci from Sir Horace Smlth-Dotrien’s Memrfo of ForJJ-Bigit Yten 
Sirme, p. 387. 

“ At about 11 p,m. a message from G.H.Q. summoned my chief staff officer 
to Amy Headquarters at Le Cateau, about thirty miles away, and it was past 
3 a.m. when Forestiei-Walker returned to my headquarters to say that the Com¬ 
mander-In-Chief had, in view of ftesh information, decided that instead of standing 
to fight, the whole BJJ.F, was to retire, I naturally asked him for the plan of 
retirement, and was told that G.H.Q, were Issuing none, though he had gathered 
that the idea was for the X. Corps to cover the retirement of the XL, but that I 
was to see Ilalg and arrange a plan with him.” 

*«7 
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Aug, 24 th, Sir John's decision, and the line to which the Army was to 

1914 retire, were communicated to me verbally. I was also told, to 
my great concern, " that I was to make it quite clear to General 
Lanrezac that should the left flank of the British Army be 
seriously threatened, the Commander-in-Chief intended to 
retire on his lines of communication, in which case General 
Lanrezac must look after his own left flank, as the British would no 
longer hold themselves responsible for covering it," Realising 
its importance I wrote this message down. 

It was some time after dawn when I arrived at Chimay. 
Duruy, the officer on duty, was asleep on a bed, his cloak thrown 
over him, a blue forage cap drawn down over his ears. He sat up 
as I entered, and I told him my news, He looked very grave, 
** The General should be told at once,” he said. 

We went over to the Chiteau and walked straight upstairs to 
General Lanrezac's bedroom, which was in pitch darkness, both 
light and air being excluded. Duruy walked across the room, 
gingerly feeling his way along the shaft of light from the open 
door, and drew back the heavy curtains. The General jumped 
out of bed fully clad save for boots and tunic, and listened in 
silence to my message, which I delivered standing at attention. 
It did not take long. We waited a moment to see if he would 
make any comment, but he did not utter a word, so we saluted 
and walked out of the dark silent house into the daylight, in our 
minds the picture of a big heavy man, sitting on his bed, gazing 
absorbedly at the carpet at his feet, 

I was relieved that the General had taken this severe blow so 
quietly, and grateful to him for not making me the victim of the 
message I bore, He might so easily have been explosive. 
Upon many occasions he had been caustic at the expense of the 
British, affecting to lump them in with Territorials, Reservists, 
and other by-products of the French military system, for which 
he had no use whatever, but now, faced with a situation that 
might easily lead to the parting of the ways between the two 
Armies, he had nothing to say. It may even have occurred 
to him, as he weighed the situation, that in disregarding his 
British neighbours he had made a mistake that might cost him 
dear. 

The prospect opened up by the possibility of the British 
retiring along their lines of communication was a serious one. 
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General Lanrezac now knew of the defeat of the Fourth Army. Aug . 24 th, 
There was a big gap between it and his own forces, which would 1914 
require careful watching, He could not possibly keep in touch 
with the British if they withdrew on Amiens at an angle of 45 0 
to his own line of retreat in touch with the Fourth Army, 

Although the British Commander-m-Chief had every reason 
to consider himself aggrieved, a withdrawal towards Amiens was 
not likely to help matters. Happily the British did not adopt a 
plan which would have been as dangerous to themselves as to the 
Fifth Army. What could be better, from the enemy's point of 
view, than to find the small British Army isolated, so that it 
would either fall an easy prey to superior forces, or be masked 
whilst the First and Second German Armies fell on the French 
left? 

There is some similarity between this contemplated action and 
the desperately anxious moment when in '18 the Germans tried 
to drive a wedge between the French and British Armies. They 
staked their all then on separating the French from the English, 
realising that victory, final and absolute, would be theirs if they 
succeeded. Had we in 1914 done voluntarily what the enemy 
tried to force us to do four years later, the result might not have 
been fatal to Great Britain, since only the advanced guard of her 
forces were engaged, but the isolation and possible destruction of 
the B,E.F,,and the consequences this would have entailed on the 
French Armies, would certainly have been disastrous to the Allied 
cause. 

General Lanrezac's anxiety for his left would have been 
further increased had he known that but a few hours before 
von Billow had ordered von Kluck to direct the IX. and III, 

German Corps to the west of Maubeuge, whence they were to 
carry out an enveloping attack against the left of the Fifth Army. 

This order was, however, never executed, for these corps had been 
engaged for some eighteen hours in fighting the British, who had 
thus saved the French left. 

# * # * # 

I went back to the Ath&nie and lay down on a bed in the Hall, 

After an hour or two of sleep the bustle of staff officers and 
orderlies coming and going awakened me. Outwardly nothing 
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Aug. 34th, was changed, Everyone appeared to be calm and businesslike as 
1914 usual, but there was a difference. So far, the prevailing feeling 
of optimism had been unshaken, but now, faced with the grim 
reality of retreat, each man felt that there was little left upon 
which to hang his optimism. Resolute they all were, but 
confident no longer, 

I remember how, in those very bad days, hope, finding little 
comfort on the western front, turned despairing eyes towards 
Russia, 

On this or the following day the liaison officer from the G.Q.G. 
must have dropped a hint that things were going well in the east, 
that great news might be expected. I do not know if he im¬ 
parted the information received at the G.Q.G, that ten Russian 
armies were mobilised, seven of which were already engaged, and 
that two of these were to march on Berlin, but I do know that the 
worse things seemed on our front, the more hope centred in 
Russia, We should not forget the gratitude we owe to the 
distant and shadowy Muscovite for the great dollops of moral he 
poured out in generous doses to despairing souls on the western 
front. 

All the steadfastness that could be mustered at Fifth Army 
Headquarters was needed that morning, when it transpired that 
owing to the retreat of the Fourth Army to the Meuse General 
Lanrezac had decided to continue his retreat to the line Rocroi- 
Avesnes, and so informed General Joffre,* 

* Cipher telegram from Fifth Army to G.Q.G,, Chimay, August 14th, 6 a.m, 

" Violent fighting resumed yesterday evening, particularly on the fronts of the 
XVUI., Ill, and I. Corps, British Army informs me that it is retiring on line 
la Longuevillc—Valenciennes, and that in the ev ent of its left flank being threatened 
it will retire on Amiens. 

“ On account of retreat of Fourth Army on Meuse will continue withdrawal 
towards line Roctoi-Avesnes, 

" Please let me know the direction I am to retire to in case I have to fall back 
further.” 

To this the G.Q.G, replied in the evening as Mows:— 

“ Vitty, August 24th, 10.15 P’ m - 

“ In the event of your being compelled to continue your withdrawal, the move¬ 
ment should be carried out in the zone indicated below: 

“ Between the line Maubeuge—Landrecies—le Cateau—Bohan inclusive to the 
west, and the line Rocroi—Signy-FAbbaye—Chaumont-Porcien inclusive to the 
east, 

" This is merely for your information so that you can draw up your orders 
accordingly should the necessity arise, 


H B' "TH- T OT, 1 
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Aug, 34 th, 
1914 


Map VI, 


But before receipt of this message General Lanrezac had given 
up all idea of resting his left on Maubeuge, and had notified the 
Governor by a wireless message in cipher that he must take all 
necessary measures for the defence of the fortress, which the Fifth 
Army would no longer cover. 

Whilst General Lanrezac, who never forgot 1870, feared 
fortresses as a fox who has once been caught fears traps, the 
British Commander-in-Chief was sorely tempted to withdraw his 
Army into Maubeuge. 

It is astonishing that this should have been so, for during the 
concentration of his Army he had visited the place. The forts 
were old-fashioned and quite close to the town, which was a shell- 
trap. Trees and woods everywhere obstructed the field of fire. 
Sir John may have thought the Governor, who was active and 
efficient, had had time to remedy some of these defects and had 
prepared gun emplacements and dug trenches, but General 
Fournier had been unable in the time available to do much in the 
way of making good the long years of systematic neglect of the 
fortress. 

Sir John often spoke to me in after years of the lure of the 
fortress, so inviting, so protective with its belt of forts. It had 
loomed out of the fog of war like a safe and welcoming haven in 
the eyes of the leader of the small British force, who saw his 
command assailed in front by greatly superior numbers, his left 
flank threatened, his Ally melting away to his right. Why not 
take refuge in Maubeuge? As he reflected, so he told me, 
faintly, insistently, a sentence, not clear at first but demanding 
attention, began to echo in his memory. What was it he wanted 
to remember? How did the sentence go? Suddenly he had it. 
It was a phrase out of old Hamley's “ Operations of War,” read 


General Joffre answered at g.35 a.m.;— 

" The Fifth Army will manoeuvre in retreat, resting its 
left on the fortress of Maubeuge, and its right against the 
wooded hills of the Ardennes. 

u Keep in touch with the Fourth Army, which is with¬ 
drawing its left behind the Meuse, and is trying to keep in 
touch with you by its Cavalry towards Rocroi and Rimogne. 
Continue to maintain liaison with British Army." 
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Aug, 24 th, many years before; he did not remember the exact words, but 
1914 the sense of it was cleart—" The Commander of a retiring 
Army who throws himself into a fortress acts like one who, when 
the ship is foundering, lays hold of the anchor," Whether Sir 
John took this as a warning, or whether the image evoked gave 
him a truer picture of the situation, I do not know, but the fact 
remains, and he often said so, that suddenly the fortress appeared 
to him as nothing but a snare; the mirage of safety faded, the 
illusion of a place of refuge vanished, and Maubeuge seemed to 
cry out: “lam Meta, would you be another Basaine ? " 
Psychologically the story is interesting, and two points arise 
out of it which appear worthy of notice. The first is that had 
Hamley chosen an image less vivid to express his meaning, it 
would probably not have remained engraved in Sir John's 
memory, The second is that Lieutenant-General Sir Edward 
Bruce Hamley is to be envied by all his countrymen: it has been 
the privilege of many to serve their country in their lifetime, but 
it has been the fortune of few to render a great service after 
death, to stand invisible yet potent across a road leading to 
disaster and defeat. 

* * * * # 

To return to Chimay on the fateful morning of the 24th; 
General Lanreaac, considering it necessary to fall back still 
further, issued orders at 10 a,ra, to retire to the line La Capelle— 
Maps VI, Hirson—M&ihres. In this order, Sordet's Cavalry Corps was 

and XII, instructed to fall back on the following day (35th) to Landrecies, 
keeping in touch with the right of the British. An absolute 
undertaking had been given Sir John that the Cavalry was on its 
way to cover his left, and we have seen that on the afternoon of 
the previous night it was already south of Maubeuge, This 
order would therefore have been a breach of faith with Sir John 
had it not been justified by his message to General Lanreaac that 
he might consider it necessary to fall back on his lines of com¬ 
munication, in which case the Cavalry would be badly needed on 
the left of the Fifth Army, Happily an hour or two later General 
Lanreaac changed his mind and sent off a further telegram 
requesting the Reserve Divisions to pass on to the Cavalry Corps 
an order to proceed as soon as possible to the left of the British. 
Later in the day General Lanrestac was notified that the Cavalry 
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was to come under General Joffre's direct orders as from the Aug, 24 th, 
25th. 19r4 

But it was one thing for General Joffre to issue an order to the 
Cavalry and quite another for it to be carried out: he had only a 
vague idea where it was, and at times lost it completely, On the 
25th he sent a message to the Governor of Maubeuge—' 14 Are 
you in touch with the Cavalry Corps ? If so transmit urgently to 
it the Commander-in-Chiefs order to go to the left of the 
British as soon as possible." 

It was strange how often cavalry corps got mislaid during the 
war of movement. The Germans were even more careless than 
ourselves in this respect. 

But General Sordet was not lost for long. That splendid 
little soldier never got rattled in the welter of contradictory 
orders he received. Somehow he brought his exhausted horses 
round the back of the British Army, and made a most welcome 
appearance on the left of their line on the evening of the 25th. 

The explanation of the decision to fall back to the line La 
CapeUe-Hirson-MdziJreswas the necessity of gaining elbow room 
for the Army, and above all to give the 75s a good field of fire. 

From now on this was to be the guiding principle, amounting 
almost to an obsession, I was told a dozen times by General 
Lanrezac that u our men are not sufficiently trained at present to 
stand up on equal terms against the Germans, On the other 
hand our field artillery is far superior to theirs, so our guns must 
do the work, they must do the fighting." So we fell back, for 
ever seeking ideal artillery positions, 

Unfortunately, as the Germans began to realise the cost of 
attacks in close formation they offered fewer and fewer targets to 
the really formidable 75s, and made more and more use of their 
heavy artillery, which was as superior to that of the French as 
were the 75s to the German field guns. During the retreat, a 
typical day’s fighting often consisted in being smothered all day 
by heavy shells from invisible German batteries, presumably out 
of range of our guns, and against which they could do nothing. 

There was always a generous interval for lunch, then the shelling 
would start again, It was maddening, all die more so that 
whenever any of our batteries did open fire they seemed to be 
located immediately by one of the ubiquitous Taubes, So the 
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Aug, 24th, long day wore on, the constant shelling slowly exhausting the 
1914 men's nerves, And all the time no sign of a single German. It 
was only when the long shades of evening lengthened on the 
plain that there seemed to be a movement as of hardly discernible 
shadows: far away along hedges and beneath trees, the field 
greys, almost invisible in the fading light, were creeping forward, 

General Lanresac’s order of the 24th was the first of a series 
foreshadowing the reversal of the French pre-war conception of 
the employment of infantry,* 

It may be that he himself, never a partisan of the forward 
school, saw such high-sounding phrases as “the irresistible 
infantry attack," “ offensive & outrance ," u the bayonet is queen 
of the battlefield ” relegated to limbo without regret. There is 
however a great difference between disbelief in the potency of 
such shock tactics and acceptance as an established fact of the 
inferiority of French to German infantry. 

The violent change in the fundamental theories upon which 
the infantry had been trained might well have proved the undoing 
of soldiers less brave, less adaptable than the French. To be 
taught shock tactics, and when these failed in awelter of blood to 
be shown plainly by his generals that they thought him no match 
for the enemy, might have been fatal had the French soldier lost 
faith in himself, which happily he never did. 

It would be unfair to suggest that at this stage of the war the 
Commander of the Fifth Army was alone in thinking that the 
comparatively short service of the French soldier made him 
unable to stand on equal terms against his German opponent. 
General Joffre himself thought so for a time at least. Still 
convinced of the soundness of his plan, believing that he had 
succeeded in massing more troops than the enemy at the decisive 
points, he considered the failure of the offensive to be due to 
sheer ineptitude on the part of the executants. When he 
realised that this was not so, his confidence in the fighting ability 
of his troops was soon restored. 

This was perhaps his darkest hour. On the previous day his 
confidence had remained unassailable, but as during the night 
(23rd—24th) report after report came in informing him of lost 
battles and of retirements, the real state of affairs in all its 

* See Appendix XXII for instructions to Annies re tactics. 
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relentless grimness was revealed to him. There is a note of Aug, 34 tk, 
hopelessness in his report to the Minister1914 

"G.Q.G. August 34th, 9.35 a.m. 

" The fears inspired in me during the last few days 
concerning the aptitude of our troops for offensive operations 
in the field have been confirmed by yesterday’s events, 
which have definitely checked our offensive in Belgium.... 

We have made progress at certain points, but our retirement 
at others has compelled a general retreat. 

11 In the north, our Army operating between the Sambre, 
the Meuse and the British Army, appears to have suffered 
checks of which I do not yet know the full extent, but 
which have forced it to retire to the line Givet-Maubeuge- 
Valenciennes,,.. 

" Conclusion 

“ One must face the facts. Our army corps, in spice of 
the numerical superiority which was assured to them, have 
not shown on the battlefield those offensive qualities which 
we had hoped for from the partial successes obtained at the 
beginning, successes obtained chiefly in operations in 
mountain country. 

” We are therefore compelled to resort to the defensive, 
using our fortresses and great topographical obstacles to 
enable us to yield as little ground as possible. 

“ Our object must be to last out as long as possible, trying 
to wear the enemy out, and to resume the offensive when the 
time comes. 

“J. JOFFRE,” 

His despondency did not last long. Having once realised the 
situation, he faced it boldly. Without losing a moment he 
began to take steps to strengthen his left at the expense of his 
tight. To gain time, all the armies were ordered, whilst 
manoeuvring in retreat, to use every endeavour to delay the 
enemy's advance. Each Army received precise orders and the 
zone allocated to each was defined. 

Indefatigably, with marvellous energy and courage, General 
Joffre set about rearranging his pieces on the great chessboard of 
war. He perceived dimly what his counter-thrust would be. 
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Aug, 24 th, His brain had not yet evolved the great manoeuvre that was to 

1914 vindicate him, but his stern old heart, refusing to accept defeat, 
bade him fight grimly on until his opportunity came, as come it 
must. 

Having issued his orders, General Joffre could do little more 
for the moment than co-ordinate the efforts of his Armies and 
withdraw all forces not essential in the fighting line to build up 
a mass of manoeuvre. He also set about creating a barrage in 
northern France against German raids, The area about 
Dunkirk was to be flooded, and General d’Amade in charge of the 
thin barrierof Territorial troops extending from the British left to 
the sea was reinforced by two Territorial divisions. Steps were 
taken to destroy the railways in the north as the enemy advanced, 
Lille was declared an open town, from which all stores were to be 
evacuated or destroyed. 

That morning there was a curious episode at Fifth Army 
Headquarters. 

A couple of civilians were to be seen carrying from a motor-car 
standing outside the Headquarters building bundles of what 
looked like Bank notes, which they piled up in the yard. Back¬ 
wards and forwards they went, gesticulating excitedly when 
their arms were empty, reduced to spluttering when their arms 
were full. They were representatives of the National Bank 
of Belgium who had come from Antwerp, and after making 
an immense detour along the coast, had followed behind the 
armies until they got opposite Namur. They had brought with 
them nine million francs in cash for the Governor. At first they 
would not believe that Namur had surrendered or was on the 
point of doing so. When they realised that there was no 
possibility of getting into the town they were in despair to know 
what to do with the money. It was suggested that they should 
hand it over to the paymaster of Fifth Army, but this they 
refused to do. They preferred to burn the notes, and presently 
the soldiers watching open-mouthed saw more money than they 
were ever likely to see again smouldering in the flames, frag¬ 
ments of crisp paper flying all over the place. For a moment 
they forgot the war in their astonishment at seeing such immense 
wealth beinv, as it seemed, destroyed. 
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Even When nothing was left but a heap of ashes the troubles of Aug, 24th, 
the Belgian cashier were not over, for he had also a million francs 1914 
in gold, and these he could not burn. After a lot of argument he 
was at last persuaded to hand them over to the pay department 
of the Fifth Army on the understanding that they were to be 
used to pay the Belgian soldiers evacuated from Namur, 

Later in the morning the Chief of Staff of the 4th Belgian 
Division from Namur came in to see General Lanrezac. I stood 
at the back of the room, which was packed with officers, so I 
could not hear very well what was going on, General Lanrezac 
was seated. The Belgian stood, It seemed to me that the 
reception accorded to our Ally was anything but cordial. None 
of us had yet experienced a bombardment by heavy artillery, so, 
not realising the ordeal the Belgians had been through, no one 
was generous, 

No news yet from the British, impossible to tell whether they 
were retiring in safety or not. 

I was not the only person to feel anxious on their account, for it 
was impossible to look at a map showing the known movements 
of the enemy without being gripped by a sickening feeling of fear 
as one saw the long lines representing the German columns 
descending on the British flank. Would the impact come before 
the troops engaged frontally had had time to shake the enemy 
off? 

Little news from the corps of the Fifth Army, 

There were some signs of the enemy bringing pressure on the 
front of the X, Corps. The XVIII. Corps reported at noon that it 
was anxious at not being in touch with the III. Corps and that its 
right was threatened by a hostile column making straight for the 
gap between it and the III. Corps, Captain Bdnazet, the liaison 
officer to the XVIII. Corps, who had come in earlier, said that 
the situation of the Corps was not bad, but that the men who had 
been fighting for twenty-four hours were very tired. He also 
told us that on the previous evening the enemy had advanced 
waving French and Belgian flags and shouting: M We are the 
English, your friends 1 n The Corps had been driven back, but 
only to the line assigned to it, where a position had been prepared. 

At 3 p,m. Captain Leget, the liaison officer to the III. Corps, 
reported, He had been at Corps Headquarters at Barbanpon 
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Aug, 24 th, when a civilian cyclist came tearing by yelling that the Uhlans 
1914 were on them, Patrols of the Corps H.Q, escort dashed off to 
investigate, and came back with the news that these Uhlans were 
a pure invention, Leget concluded his report by remarking 
laconically that he had left Barban5on without again seeing the 
Corps Commander, who had taken his departure in a motor-car 
with one of his staff at the time the alarm was given,* 

Leget's news was satisfactory in that he stated the moral of the 
men was excellent. He had been amongst the troops who had 
suffered most heavily on the 33rd, and although he considered 
them incapable of furnishing a heavy effort that day (24th) he 
found them all anxious to fight again and eager to advance. The 
various units were being sorted out, staff officers having spent all 
night collecting detachments that had got lost during the 
fighting. Most of these detachments had now rejoined their 
regiments, which were reforming behind powerful rearguards 
supported by the whole of the Corps artillery. The 6th Division, 
which it was now clear had retired somewhat precipitately on the 
previous day, had been withdrawn into Corps reserve. 

* Benazet’s report was forwarded to the G.Q.G, leget’s was not. 
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THE FIRST DAY OF THE RETREAT ( Continued) 

August 34TH, 19145—11 

Interview with General Lanrezac—Possibility that he may counter¬ 
attack—Orders issued to theXVIII. Corps and Reserve Divisions to 
halt—Joffre's suggestion to the British—And Sir John French's 
answer—Events on the British front on the 24 th—The retreat 
of the British to continue—Aubenton—News of events on the 
front of the Fifth Amy—The Fifth Army’s retreat to continue— 

How General Lanrezac’s orders to the Reserve Divisions miscarried 
—The situation that night . 

The news coining in from the Corps of the Fifth Army, scanty Aug, 24 th, 
though it was, showed that the enemy had failed to hold them to 1914 
their ground, and that they were all marching southwards 
according to plan, practically unmolested. 

But the retreat of the Fifth Army was emphasising the Maps VI 
forward position of the B.E.F., and with every hour that passed and XII 
the already alarming distance between the British right and the 
French left increased.* 

The British we knew had been heavily engaged by vastly Map VIII 
superior forces. Hostile columns with nothing whatever to stop 
them were sweeping down on their left. Could Sir John shake 
off the enemy and retire in time, or would he be held until the 
German corps in the west had advanced far enough to turn 
inwards and overwhelm by a flank attack those troops already 
engaged against desperate odds ? 

In the early afternoon I had an anxious conversation on these 
lines with Girard and Duruy. They agreed that although a 

* The map in the Frmcb Off dal History which gives the lelative positions or 
the Ftench and British at 6 a,m. on the 24th is somewhat misleading, tor it shows 
the British as being farther back than they actually were. See Official History of 
tie War, Chapter IV, p. 87. 
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THE RETREAT CONTINUES 

Aug . 24 th, great opportunity had been missed on the previous day, the 

1914 Fifth Army still could and should strike a blow for the sake of 
disengaging the British, and they felt strongly that if General 
Lanrezac did nothing there was every chance that the British 
would meet with disaster. Duruy was very outspoken in his 
view that having regard to the position to which the British had 
been asked to advance, the French retreat was unjustifiable. 
“ We had no business to clear out like that/’ he said gravely, 
" and it will be no thanks to us if the English escape." 

It seemed to us not yet too late, that a counter-attack was still 
possible and should have every chance of success. The French 
officers believed that such an attack would not only take pressure 
off the British, but would be of the greatest benefit to the Fifth 
Army itself, heightening the moral of the troops and giving them 
confidence. There could of course be no question of an offensive 
by the whole Army. The threat to its right on the Meuse, the 
retreat of the Fourth Army, and the outflanking movement 
against the British left, precluded any such possibility. All we 
hoped for was a short sharp counter-attack by a part of the 
Army, 

We went on arguing, but it all came to the same thing, our 
conviction that the General would do nothing. At last I 
suggested they should place all these considerations before him. 
They shook their heads. It was impossible. Girard explained 
that while perfectly entitled to lay before the General the 
situation of the Germans, and to expound the effect an attack 
would have upon them, (as indeed he had done on the previous 
day) he had no right whatever to take any step implying criticism 
of General Lanrezac's orders. They both said that as members 
of his staff they could not do anything tantamount to finding 
fault with him. While evidently very unhappy about thejr 
Chief, they neither then nor at any time permitted themselves a 
word in disparagement of him. 

Suddenly Duruy turned to me. v You ought to go and tell the 
General yourself," he said, I was horrified at such an idea and 
told him I thought he must be crazy. How could I, a British 
cavalry subaltern, form up before this French General, in whose 
hands lay not only the fate of a quarter of a million men, but 
possibly the very destinies of his country, and tell him what to do 
with his Army? 
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Duruy said: “ It's worth trying anyway. It may be a question Aug, 2 t\th, 
of saving your Army." 1914 

I felt it was not worth trying, that General Lanrezac would 
rightly consider my intervention an impertinence. He would 
pay no attention whatever to anything I said, and my action 
might make him still less inclined to help the British. I re¬ 
member telling Duruy that I thought the General would be so 
angry that he would feel like having me shot. Duruy smiled and 
said he thought that was a risk worth taking, and that, as I was 
not a member of Lanrezac's staff, there would be nothing 
improper in putting my point of view before him. He agreed 
that it was a heavy responsibility to assume, but urged me to 
undertake it, adding that he would accompany me before 
General Lanrezac, as although he could say nothing his presence 
would show that he supported me. Girard said he would do the 
same. 

We asked to be received by General Lanrezac, and almost 
immediately were shown in to him. He was sitting at a table in a 
small classroom lighted by a glass partition giving onto a passage. 

I advanced and saluted, while Duruy and Girard remained 
standing at attention on either side of the door. 

Without mincing matters, I outlined the sequence of events 
which had led up to the present dangerous situation of the 
British Army. For the first time I felt perfectly at ease in 
speaking to General Lanrezac. I forgot everything except the 
danger of the British and that he could save them if he would. 

Quite clearly I remember my last words, and I have never got 
over my astonishment at my sudden and quite unusual eloquence, 

" Mon Gintral /’ I concluded, " if by your action the British 
Army is annihilated, England will never pardon France, and 
France will not be able to afford to pardon you.” 

General Lanrezac exploded, He shouted and banged the 
table. What he said I do not know, I have never known. I 
was too strung up to take it in. 

We got outside somehow. M You did well/' said Duruy, and 
we waited. 

This incident marked the beginning of my close friendship 
with Duruy, In the end he gave me his whole confidence, and 
nothing has ever honoured me more than the proofs he gave me 
of it. During the Battle of the Aisne, when he had become 
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Aug, 34tft, Head of the Operations Section of the Fifth Army, he called his 
1914 officers together and said: 41 We shall have to cease attacking, 
and I want to tell you the real reason. We have run short of 75 
shells. I have not put this down on paper as the English must 
not be told," and, looking at me, he added: “ Of course our 
friend Spears will say nothing of this." I had to point out to 
him that he was placing me in an impossible position and that he 
must give me leave to tell the British Commander-in-Chief, 
which he ended by doing. 

* * * * * 

A very few minutes after we had left General Lanresac’s room, 
an officer came out and said to me s 44 Attack orders are about to 
be issued. They are to be taken by aeroplane to LeCateau." 1 
felt like turning somersaults. 

The whole Staff began to busts; with excitement. The 3&me 
Bureau did not take long to draw up the orders, but when I saw 
them I was bitterly disappointed, for they were not attack orders 
at all, but a preliminary order to the XVIII, Corps not to retire 
beyond Solre-le-Chateau in view of a possible attack next day 
(35th) in co-operation with the British, in which the Reserve 
Divisions were to participate.* This was not at all what had been 
asked for, but there was this much to the good, that the XVIII. 
Corps, by not retiring further for the moment, would diminish the 

*The text of this older was as follows:— 

“ Q.G., Chimay, August 44th, 15.15. (3.15 p.tn). 
“ Genera/ Order, 

“ The XVIII, Corps will not fell back beyond Solre-le-Chdteau, _ It is possible 
that it will be ordered to attack to-morrow m the direction of Thuin at the same 
time as the British Army, in the event of the fetter’s attacking towards Mans. 
It would in that case be linked up with the British Army by the Group of Reserve 
Divisions debouching from Maubeuge, 

“ The Group of Reserve Divisions will hold itself ready to debouch offensively, 
if it receives orders to do so, from the fortified csmp of Maubeuge on the left 
bank of the Sambte so as to link up the attack of the XVIII, Corps with the 
offensive of the British Army towards Mons. 

“ Lanrkzac.” 

This order was supplemented by the following, issued at 4 p.m. i— 

“ Ordrt Partitnlier. 

“ The m, X. and I. Corps will not continue to-morrow their movement in 
retreat unless ordered to do so by the Army Commander or compelled to do so 
by the enemy. 

" The I. Corps will in any case send out very early to-morrow morning a detach¬ 
ment towards Rocroi to guard the Fumay road. 

“ General Lanrezac.” 

The 38th Division passed under the ordeis of the XVIII. Corps. 
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vertical distance between the British right and the French left, Aug, 2,4th, 
And if the troops were in a position to attack, there was the 1914 
possibility of their being ordered to do so. 

When I arrived at Le Cateau with a copy of this order, the 
first person I met was General Wilson. I told him my news. 

He shook his head. “ Too late," he said, " If only those 
orders had been issued for an attack yesterday or even to-day, but 
to-morrow is too late. We have just heard that a German Corps 
has entered Valenciennes on a level with our left."* 

Whilst at Le Cateau I learned that General Joffre had sug¬ 
gested to Sir John that the British should delay the enemy's 
advance between Valenciennes and Maubeuge, and should 
retire towards Cambraiif compelled to do so by superior forces, 
their left on the Denain-Bouchain-Arleux Canal, their right 
towards Le Cateau. f 

To this Sir John answered 

" 3 p.m, I am falling back slowly to position Maubeuge, 
Valenciennes which I hope to hold with assistance of your 
Corps of Cavalry on my left. If driven from these positions 
I will act in accordance with your wishes." 

It will be observed that this message contains no reference to 
the British retiring on their lines of communication, and the 
subject was not mentioned to me again that day. 

A communication from Major Clive, liaison officer attached to 
the G.Q.G. that " General Berthelot agreed with the British 
retirement, but suggested that it should take place as slowly as 
possible " and adding that" all the troops of the Fifth Army were 
engaged and would fight to the end," evoked the comment that 
the French Commander-in-Chiefs information was singularly 
incomplete in some important respects. 

For the sake of clarity, it is necessary at this point to sum¬ 
marise the day’s happenings on the British front. 

Von Kluck had ordered his Army to throw the British forces 
into Maubeuge on the 34th, By nightfall it was clear that it had 
failed. The British had not been enveloped "according to 

* This information proved inaccurate, It is not known whence it came. 

t Sit John was also told that two Reserve Divisions would be brought up 
to Ams during the night. They were to be employed as reserves behind the 
barrage established between Arras and Valenciennes. 
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Aug. 24 th, plan/' and the German First Army had only been able to 

X9t4 advance three and a half miles from the Mons Canal and had had 
to halt altogether in the middle of the afternoon. 

The end of the day found the British withdrawn to the west of 
Maubeuge, with ample elbow room.* There had been severe 
fighting, and the story of that day is a fine page in British 
military annals, 

The 5th Division, engaged on a front of six miles, had, to¬ 
gether with the Cavalry Division and the 19th Brigade, com- 
Map VJ pletely held up von Kluck’s attack, which had assumed ever 
more threatening proportions as the day wore on, Two 
battalions and a battery in flank guard had, with the help of the 
Cavalry, held up a whole German Corps, In some parte of the 
battlefield the infantry had held on till annihilated by sheer 
weight of numbers, but the results achieved had been worth the 
sacrifices involved, for the casualties, although severe, were 
small in proportion to the results obtained and the hurt 
inflicted on die enemy. 

By its proficiency and valour the British Army had, unaided, 
arrested von Kluck's advance and thwarted his hope of envelop¬ 
ing our left. The troops were worn out. Many of them had 
had no food or sleep for twenty-four hours, but their moral was 
good, for these exhausted men knew well that they had proved 
themselves more than a match for the enemy. 

The Army's achievement was the more remarkable in that 
the troops were already very tired when the day began. The 1st 
Division had been under arms almost continuously for eighteen 
hours on the previous day, most of the II, Corps had not got into 
billets until just before daylight on the 24th, and the 19th 
Brigade had only detrained at 2 a.m. The Army contained sixty 
per cent of Reservists, and anyone who has attempted to walk on 
the cobbled roads of Northern France and Belgium can imagine 
what a strain was put on these unfit men, 

***** 

About 9 o'clock in the evening, whilst I was getting the news of 

* The retreat had been so arranged that the jth Division found its place taken 
in tie line by the 3rd; this arrangement gave the former relief from the intensive 
pressure to which it had been submitted and also shortened its march. This 
movement was so well calculated by the Staff that there was not the slightest 
hitch, the divisions not even see inf each other. 
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the day from the Intelligence, I was sent for by Sir Archibald Aug, 24th, 
Murray, 1914 

Referring to the message I had brought from General 
Lanrezac, expressing his willingness to counter-attack in co¬ 
operation with the British, he told me that the British Army was 
to continue its retreat, since the development of the threat to its 
left made any other action out of the question. He pointed out 
that as the XVIII. Corps was ten miles in rear of the British 
right, Lanrezac’s condition that he would only attack if the 
British did so also, was absurd. An attack by Lanrezac with 
his left might be a great advantage and help us out, but to make it 
a condition that we should advance if he did was tantamount to 
offering to have a whack at the lion if we first put our head into its 
mouth, General Murray went on to say that the Commander- 
in-Chief was convinced the enemy wanted to drive us into Mau- 
beuge, and that the only way of avoiding the trap was to fall back. 

In view of the difficulties presented by the Forest of Mormal, 
which formed a solid block some nine miles in length and three or 
four miles in depth, it had been decided to withdraw the I, Corps 
to the east and the II. to the west of it, to a position in the 
neighbourhood of Le Cateau, 

It was important that General Lanrezac should be informed 
as soon as possible that the British were compelled to continue 
their retirement, so a cipher message was sent to the Fifth Army 
H.Q. giving them the information and saying that I was coming 
on with full details as rapidly as possible by car. I set off at 
once for Aubenton, whither Fifth Army Headquarters had by 
this time moved. An hour and a half later I was in the village, 
searching with the aid of a man carrying a lantern for the Chief of 
Staff’s billet. We found it at last, and I made my report, upon 
which he offered no comment, save that the Fifth Army was to 
continue its retirement, I then went to the H.Q, building, 
where under fitful gas jets I repeated my news to the officers on 
duty, and found out what had been, or was supposed to have been 
happening, to the Fifth Army since I left. 

The III,, X, and XVIII, Corps had all reached in safety the Map VI 
line assigned to them, though the men were very tired. 

There had been some disorder in the I. Corps, partly owing to 
the intermingling of units, but mainly because the 4th Belgian 
Division, almost officerless and in utter confusion, was pouring 
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Aug. 34 th, through the I. Corps area. Officers from the Fifth Army Staff 

1914 were doing their best to deal with the situation, Duruy and 

Malick were amongst the unfortunate ones on whom this duty 
fell, and it nearly drove them out of their minds, There were no 
leaders to whom to give directions, so the unfortunate Belgians 
streamed on, taking up valuable room, obstructing vital roads, 
clamouring for food which it was impossible to provide. At the 
moment they were occupying the area allocated to the 51st 
Reserve Division, which had marched in after an exhausting 
trek to find every house occupied, To add to the general 
confusion, the Belgians had with them an immense number of 
motor-cars, taxis, touring cars and limousines filled with 75 
ammunition. The problem of sorting them out was finally 
solved by the erection of large numbers of signposts directing 
them where to go.* 

In spite of these obstructions the I, Corps had carried out the 
movements assigned to it, There was no interference from the 
enemy, f 

The danger to which the Fifth Army had been exposed by 
reason of its extended flank on the Meuse was now passed. The 
flank was much shorter, and the enemy had been held off all day. 
The greater part of what was left of the flank position was 
covered by practically impassable woods, the only possible point 
of danger being the passage at Fumay leading to Rocroi, which 
was easy to defend and strongly held. The only cause of 
anxiety General Lanrezac could now have for his right was the 
possible further retreat of the Fourth Army. 


* These troops were, I believe, eventually shipped to Antwerp, with the 
exceptions of their artillery, which remained for some time with the Fifth Attny, 
and did very well fighting side by side with the Flench, 
fBy the evening of the 24th, it was known that the enemy held Toutnai and 
Condi. Telephonic and telegraphic communications between Lille and Valen¬ 
ciennes were cut. The II. Corps had debouched from Ath on the British right. 
The British had been attacked by the IV. and IU. Corps, and troops belonging 
to another large formation had crossed the Meuse at Hastiiie, whilst pontoon 
bridges had been built at Anseremme and at Dicant. 

It was at last admitted officially that German Reserve Corps might be following 
the corps, in the case of the Second Army at least. This was the view of Colonel 
Macdonogh. He had been insisting that this was the case for some time, and 
at last the G.Q.G. began to think there was something in it. It will be remembered 
that as earlv as the 17th August we had had this information from the German 
airman we had captured. 

It was thought that the 4th and 5th Cavalry Divisions had been opposed to 
th*. Brit* •> 
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The message from Le Cateau that the British must continue 
their retirement was received at Aubenton at xo p.m, on the 
24th, At 7 a.m. next morning (25th) General Lanrezac issued 
orders for the retreat of his whole Army to the line La Capelle— 
Hirson—Mdzieres, The hopes raised by the order to halt were 
dashed, and thousands of disappointed men again turned their 
backs on the enemy with whom they were longing to come to 
grips. 

***** 

We have seen that General Lanrezac issued orders to the XVIII. 
Corps and the Reserve Divisions to halt in view of a possible 
attack on the 25th, and then cancelled these orders. Until the 
morning of the 35th the Reserve Divisions, having received the 
order but not knowing that it was cancelled, remained level with 
Maubeuge and a day's march nearer the enemy than the rest of 
the Fifth Army, What happened shows the real conditions and 
difficulties of war and how uncertainly the machinery works, 
especially in a retreat. The imponderable human element plays 
a part even in such a simple business as the transmission of an 
order. 

Battles are fought by hordes of men, generally footsore and 
hungry, each of whom has his own material preoccupations. As 
soon as the excitement or the danger is over, these preoccupations 
come to the surface. Have you ever seen rabbits scuttle away 
in terror before a weasel, the picture of panic, and then a few 
moments later return to the same spot to nibble contentedly? 
Men in war are just like that. Death is never far off, it may be 
hovering quite near to this man or to that. Some may just have 
had very narrow escapes, but they are not thinking of what has 
happened, or of what the future may hold. They know what 
their chances are, but they do not think about them. See them 
in billets. They are all taken up with the matter of the moment, 
material things loom large, much larger than in peace-time, for 
there are no other distractions, and the discomfort of their lives 
being very great, every little alleviation becomes important. 
Food is of course a matter of absorbing interest, while mishaps 
such as losing his kit are more annoying to the man at the front 
than the same misadventure at Victoria Station. All this the 
civilian seldom realises, any more than he realises how the 
machinery of an army functions. The armchair strategist, no 
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Aug. 24th, doubt imagines a general giving an order which is delivered by a 
1914 bustling staff officer as a postman delivers a letter at the door, 
and sees divisions and regiments being moved on receipt of it 
like pieces on a chessboard, If the orders are good and the 
pieces well placed, then the game is won, provided the pieces 
do not take the moves into their own hands and run away. 

Unfortunately war is not like this, as the following account of 
what happened to the Reserve Divisions on the 34th and 25th will 
show. 

The order from the Fifth Army to the Reserve Divisions 
was received in the middle of the afternoon (24th) by the G.O.C., 
General Valabregue, who at once took the preliminary steps 
necessary in view of a possible offensive. 

As the offensive operation was to be carried out by the Reserve 
Divisions and the XVIII. Corps in co-operation it was necessary 
to establish a co-ordinated plan, so an officer named Wemaere 
belonging to the Staff of the Reserve Divisions was ordered to 
go to Beaumont, where the XVIII. Corps H.Q. was thought to 
be, to make the necessary arrangements. He was greatly sur¬ 
prised to meet with neither troops nor convoys on the road; 
the country was deserted. 

When within ten kilometres of Beaumont he met first an 
artillery officer and then an Army doctor. The first told him 
that the Germans had been in occupation of Beaumont since 
n a.m., the second that the XVIII. Corps had retired to the 
south, and that he thought the Corps Commander was at Avesnes. 
Wemagre therefore went to Avesnes, but when near the town 
found it impossible to advance faster than at a walking pace, and 
was constantly held up altogether, the roads being congested with 
troops and convoys. When at last he reached Avesnes it was 
only to be told that the XVIII. Corps Staff was at Senneries, 
some little distance to the east, where he arrived at about 7 p.m. 

General de Mas Latrie, commanding the Corps, was at 
dinner. He was horror-struck at being told he was expected to 
attack next day. No instructions had reached him, yet his name 
appeared on the copy of the order received by the Reserve 
Divisions as one of those to whom it had been sent, It was 
obvious that the copy meant for him had gone astray. 

In pursuance of the general order of retreat, he had with¬ 
drawn his troops by a forced march, and they were exhausted 
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How could he connect up again with the Reserve Divisions, Aug. 24th 
which had halted and were now some 17 kilometres away to the 1914 
north ? And how could an attack for the next morning be 
arranged under the circumstances? Lucidly Bdnazet, the 
liaison officer from Army H.Q., was present. With much 
difficulty and after a long delay he got through to Army H.Q, on 
the telephone and begged for instructions. The answer came 
that an officer would leave at once bearing orders, that he would 
arrive at La Capelle at about midnight and should be met there. 

Wemaere decided to accompany Bdnazet to La Capelle to find 
out what those orders were. The two officers waited at La 
Capelle until 2 a.m. (on the 25th) when the officer from Army Aug. 25th, 
H.Q. appeared. The envelope he carried was eagerly torn open. 1914 
It contained a duplicate of the order to halt received by the 
Reserve Divisions in the afternoon! There was no explanation, 
and the bearer knew nothing. 

As it was quite obvious by this time that no attack could 
possibly take place, Wemaere rejoined the Reserve Divisions at 
4 a.m. His report brought Colonel des Vallieres, the Chief of 
Staff, his first news of the retreat of the XVIII. Corps. He was 
appalled, and at once pulled General Valabnbgue out of bed. 

Together they drew up orders for an immediate retreat, which 
were carried to the two divisions by liaison officers. 

The fact that his command was level with the British, they to 
the west and he to the east of Maubeuge, gave little comfort to 
General Valabregue, who naturally enough took the gravest view 
of the situation in which he found himself, much nearer the 
enemy than the remainder of the Fifth Army, and out of touch 
with the neighbouring divisions. 

I can find no trace of any message having been sent to the 
British at this juncture, although the orders which had caused all 
the confusion had as their object an attack in conjunction with 
them. What would have happened had the British been in a 
position to assume the offensive and had done so in the belief 
that the left of the Fifth Army would co-operate is a matter for 
interesting speculation. 

General Lanrezac’s order countermanding the offensive was 
never received by the Reserve Divisions, 

That is how things happen in war. General Lanrezac con¬ 
templates a possible counter-attack and issues orders accord- 
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Aug.tfth, ingly. Half the forces concerned never get the order. He 
1914 changes his mind, and everyone remains as unaware of his new 
decision as if he were humming a tune in Mars. 



* * * * # 


Aug, 34 th, That evening, when the first day of the retreat was over, the 

1914 British were still a day's march nearer the enemy than the Fifth 
Army. They had for the time being escaped the German tentacles 
but the men were very tired.* Indeed the exhaustion of both 
British and French was a cause of great anxiety. The Germans 

* Von Kluck’s orders for the 25th, issued at S p.m. on the 12th, were as follows: 

“ The enemy’s main position is believed to be Bavai—Valenciennes, The First 
Army will attack it with envelopment of the left flank, The II. Cavalry Corps 
against (he enemy’s rear.” 
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must have been weary also, but what a difference between the Aug. 34 th, 
fatigue of the advancing soldier whose feet alone are tired, and 1914 
that of the retreating man, who with aching limbs and eyes gritty 
wiLh sleeplessness, bears on his shoulders the added weight of a 
heavy nagging imp sitting on his knapsack and whispering " re¬ 
treat, retreat, retreat," The endless humiliating drone of that 
terrible word makes the tired soldier feel the weight of each 
article of equipment and each round of ammunition as a living 
hostile thing conspiring to drag him down into the dust of the 
road, while pounds of lead seem to be where his heart was, and 
his heavy head droops wearily forward, 

Through the night the column advances. An immense 
shuffling, rattling sound comes from it as if a gigantic tarpaulin 
was being dragged along the road. Shuffle, shuffle, the men 
stream past endlessly, hardly visible in the dust and darkness, 
looking like lost souls on an eternal hopeless march as Dord 
might have drawn them. They sway as they move. The 
column is irregular and keeps halting, and men stumble into the 
backs of those ahead. Here and there a man on a horse, an 
officer, sways in the saddle, clutching at the pommel, fighting 
sleep. Never a word, hardly even a curse from those parched 
lips, just the occasional click of equipment or of the harness of a 
regimental cart. 

In the English column the men keep step. When the column 
starts off again after each one of the countless halts, there is an 
uneven irregular beat of feet until the rhythm is caught again, 

French troops on the march do not keep step, and the regiments 
pass by to a sound like the rain of pebbles on a drum. That is 
the only difference between French and British soldiers retiring 
through the night. 

That first night of the retreat, men in khaki, in blue, in field 
grey, marched down the roads, whilst others, thousands upon 
thousands, slept in the fields, by the roadside, under any available 
roof. From Condd to the Meuse, the narrow strip of country 
containing the contending armies was packed with over a 
million armed men, whilst the waiting nations listened with 
straining ears for any sound that would give some indication of 
what was befalling their armies on that immense battlefield. 

In the dark street of Aubenton, the nerve centre of the Fifth 

Q 
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Aug, 24th, Army, two French officers of proved courage and poise were 
19x4 talking of service matters, arranging as they walked to the house 
in which they were to sleep some important details for the next 
day, They could not see each other’s faces in the pitch black¬ 
ness, the things they said were quite ordinary, but each could tell 
from the sound of the other's voice that he was crying. 



CHAPTER III 


THE SECOND DAY OF THE RETREAT 
August 35TH, 1914 

Colbert and his band—Landing behind the German lines—Navarre 
—The Carrier Pigeons —Events on the a gift August—Au 5 enton— 

Fifth Army H,Q, moves to Vervins—Lanrezac reports to Joffre—A 
conversation with Lanrezac—A memorandum “ explaining '* the 
retreat—Colonel des VallUres—News of the British * 

The Fifth Army was now about to leave behind for good and all Aug. a$th, 
the great forests of the Ardennes which we had crossed on our 1914 
way north only a few days before. 

As we fell back, we were to abandon many men lost or for¬ 
gotten in their immense depths: stragglers, patrols that had 
missed their way, posts that had not been relieved, or detach¬ 
ments that had been cut off. 

The story of what befell some of these men is a dramatic one. 

The ancient tales of robber bands which come naturally to the 
mind in that wild country, were to find an echo in the adventures 
of these modern outlaws, The German invasion had put the 
smugglers and hunters of pre-war days out of business, but their 
place was taken by roving bands of men cut off from civilisation 
and hunted like wild beasts, They were outlaws in that if 
caught they would be treated as spies, for the Germans had 
announced that they would shoot any allied soldiers caught 
behind their lines, 

Amongst the men cut off in this way during the retreat was a 
French officer with a great name and a greater heart. Captain de 
Colbert, He collected some three hundred soldiers of all arras, 
but mostly belonging to the 205th Infantry Regiment, and 
conducted with his little band a fierce and effective guerilla 
warfare against the German lines of communication. Never 

an 
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sleeping twice in the same place, moving from one fastness to 
another, he harried the enemy in this quarter or in that, and then 
vanished into the impenetrable thickets of the gloomy woods. 
His men came to know every path and glade in the forest, and 
learned to find their way about its rugged slopes as surely as the 
herds of wild pig lurking in its depths. Two whole divisions of 
Landwehr were sent against them to no purpose. The Germans 
tramped the woods in their heavy boots, fired at shadows, shouted 
*' Wehr da ? ” as startled doe sprang from the undergrowth, but 
of de Colbert they could find no trace, and in the end they gave 
up the hunt. 

The French knew nothing of the existence of Colbert and his 
men until the beginning of November, 1914. On the 13th of 
that month the G.Q.G. sent a note to the Armies reporting the 
presence of French troops behind the German lines in the 
neighbourhood of Signy-le-Petit, and asking that means of 
getting into touch with them should be studied. On the 
following day the G.Q.G. amplified the information concerning 
the “ enf ants perdus " the lost children, as they say in French, of 
Signy-le-Petit. They were believed to be 250 in number, and 
the name of their commander, de Colbert, was given. The 
a£me Bureau of the Fifth Army immediately informed the 
G.Q.G. that they could get into touch with these men, and asked 
what instructions were to be transmitted to them. 

The Intelligence of the Fifth Army was in a position to carry 
out the G.Q.G.’s wishes so promptly because during the previous 
month, on October 29th to be exact, Captain Ddmery, Head 
of the Intelligence of the I. Corps, then in line on the Pontavert, 
Berry-au-Bac front, called on the head of the Army Intelligence 
to express his great anxiety at knowing litde or nothing of the 
enemy on this front, and proposed the experiment of sending an 
aeroplane over the enemy's lines to land a man who, after finding 
out what he could, would enter the Aisne about Guignicourt 
and swim with the current, until he could rejoin the French troops 
on the south bank of the river. 

This proposal was treated with some scepticism at Army 
Headquarters, but D^mery insisted. He was told that he must 
produce volunteers, since it was impossible to carry out such an 
experiment unless those participating in it were fully prepared to 
ris lr their 1iv< M \ 
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D^mery had thought of that. He had both the aviator and the 
passenger. The aviator was, I think, called Billard; the man to 
be dropped behind the enemy lines was Marichal des Logis 
(Sergeant) Berthelot of the 37th Artillery Regiment. 

When therefore the G.Q.G.'s request was received in Novem¬ 
ber, it was possible, thanks to D£mery’s foresight, to comply with 
it without delay, and from that time Billard and Berthelot took 
practice flights together, the latter never having been in the air in 
his life before. 

On November 17th the expedition started. Berthelot was 
to find de Colbert, ascertain what his men were capable of, and, 
if there was any use in so doing, give him the G.Q.G.'s in¬ 
structions. If I am not mistaken, these instructions were 
that the German Supreme Command was at M&deres Charleville 
on the edge of the Ardennes and that if de Colbert with his men 
were to burst in upon the Hun strategists and settle accounts 
with them, it would be a highly gratifying and also a very useful 
feat. 

On the 18th, the I. Corps reported that Berthelot, in uniform, 
had been safely landed in a forest clearing. The aviator was 
back, and was at once awarded the coveted Military Medal and 
congratulated by the G.Q.G. 

I am not sure if de Colbert attempted to raid Metres or not. 
I believe that either before or after hearing from the G.Q.G, he 
reconnoitred the place but found it too strongly defended. 

By December 37th the G.Q.G. heard that de Colbert could 
no longer keep his men together. Hardship, and the fact that 
the Germans destroyed all villages suspected of providing them 
with supplies, made it imperative that they should break up. 
Individually, marching by night and hiding by day, they made 
for the Dutch frontier, Colbert himself fell into the enemy's 
hands. 

Berthelot got to Amsterdam, whence he sailed to England and 
thence to Havre, where he was locked up as a suspect. It was 
some time before the Fifth Army heard of him and ordered him 
to H.Q, He was awarded the Legion of Honour. 

After this first success, other attempts were made and by May, 
1915, at least four more men had been landed behind the German 
linp*. 
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The departure of one of these expeditions was always a 
striking event. First of all it was very secret: those who knew 
about it inwardly computed the risks and kept very quiet. Time 
was carefully calculated so that the German lines should be 
crossed before dawn and a landing effected as soon as it became 
possible to see. When things went well, the aviator was back 
reporting at H,Q. within four hours of his departure, and it was 
strange to think that he had stood behind the German lines on 
ground our millions could not reach. 

One of the pilots selected for this work by de Rose, then 
Head of the Fifth Army Aviation, was a dare-devil called 
Navarre. 

It was impossible for Navarre to land or indeed fly in an 
ordinary way. He simply had to go in for aerobatics of a nature 
to discourage any passenger, but volunteers prepared to face a 
German firing party were not to be turned from their purpose by 
a few somersaults in the air. 

Dropping men behind the German lines was not the only 
scheme devised by the Intelligence for obtaining information.* 

During the period of trench warfare, when miles of French 
territory were for years on end in German occupation, aeroplanes 
were sent over to drop parachutes behind the enemy lines. 
To these parachutes were attached baskets containing carrier 
pigeons. The baskets also contained directions as to the nature 
of the information that would be useful, and to prevent the 
despatch of false information by the enemy, the finder was 
requested to give a personal reference in unoccupied territory. 
To be found with the pigeons meant death, to disclose one's 
identity meant prompt execution if detected, yet there were few 
if any instances of civilians who, finding the pigeons, did not use 
them as directed regardless of the risk involved, 

* * * * * 

Aug, 25th, August 35th, the day on which the Germans sacked 

1914 Louvain, was uneventful for the Fifth Army as a whole. It 
continued to retire without serious interference from the enemy, 
the only contact with him being that one division of the I, Corps 

* See Appendix XXIII fbt account of the adventutes of British soldiers behind 

fcVlP CrPt-IT - f> lip/*p 
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was engaged by a German cavalry division and cyclists.* The 
line reached at nightfall by the Fifth Army and the British is 
shown on Maps VI. and XII. Most of the troops were in good 
condition although tired : General d'Esperey reported his men 
full of ardour but in need of a day’s rest. 

The morning at Army Headquarters at Aubenton had been 
gloomy in the extreme. It started badly when we learnt that 
orders had been issued at 7 a.m, for the Army to retire to the line 
Maroilles—Avesnes—Fourmies—Regniowez, and that Head¬ 
quarters would withdraw to Vervins. 

The move took place at 2 p.m. in an atmosphere of deep 
depression. Girard and I travelled to Vervins in the same 
car. 

Headquarters was established in a school. I learnt that 
Lanreisac had sent a report to the Commander-in-Chief before 
leaving Aubenton, which was as follows :— 

"August 25th, 12,50 a.m. 

44 It is my intention to take steps to resume the offensive as 
soon as I am free of the wooded and very difficult country 
about Avesnes, where my infantry, tired and shaken by the 
recent fighting, could not receive effective support from my 
artillery which is intact. Further it is essential that, having 
up to now been compelled to manoeuvre on a far too 
extended front in order to keep in touch with the British 
and to hold the Meuse, I should contract the front of the 
Army so as to make it possible to attack. Finally, according 
to your instructions, I have to join up with the British 
Army, which is retiring to-morrow to the line le Cateau— 
Cambrai, and perhaps ultimately even further back. 
Consequently I shall withdraw to the line le Cateau 
Vervins and further if the British Army continues its 
retirement. This movement will obviously have as a 
result the creation of a gap between my Army and the Fourth 
Army, which cannot but widen, and I must insist on 
the fact that I cannot attack unless I have a front of 
attach.” 

* The 4 th Cavalry Division, now attached to the Fifth Army and placed by 
General Lanrezac under die orders of the I. Corps, also suffered some loss from 
artillery fire. This division had been assigned a special mission by the G.Q.G 
It was to be th* lint- H-^we-n the Fourth «n4 Fifth Armies, 
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Aug, 25th, ground that it was better from the point of view of moral to lay 
19x4 the blame on others. 

I had a long talk with Colonel des Vallieres when he 
came to Vervins, and was greatly charmed and impressed by his 
personality, an impression that increased during years of inter¬ 
course. One of the most brilliant officers in the French Army, 
he was afterwards Chief of Staff to the Tenth Army, then Head of 
the French Mission at G.H.Q., and was killed later when 
commanding a division. He was partly Irish, though he spoke 
little or no English, very straight and tall, with a high forehead 
and a bald head, generally covered in those days by the tall steel 
helmet and hanging horsehair plume of the dragoons. A black 
tunic with white facings and red breeches completed his equip¬ 
ment. He had an earnest serious face, but an occasional twinkle 
in his eye bore witness to a substratum of humour which would 
come bubbling up in laughter, when his whole face lighted up 
and his grey eyes danced. He had a long moustache, which he 
stroked when in thought or about to produce a witty saying or 
observation. He was very sensitive and affectionate. One 
discovered in him all sorts of unexpected talents, for instance he 
drew Very well. A mostlovable man, and a great gentleman. 

Late in the evening Helbronner returned to Fifth Army H.Q. 
from British G.H.Q., where he had been sent to give the line to 
which the Fifth Army was falling back. He was rather per¬ 
turbed at the way in which he had been received. The fact of 
coming from General Lanrezac had ceased to be a recommenda¬ 
tion in Sir John French’s eyes, and Helbronner had been struck 
by the Field-Marshal's ominous silence. He said that General 
Wilson appeared hardly more cordial than his Chief. 

With the British the only cheerful news was the arrival of the 
4th Division, which had detrained the night before at le Cateau. 
I had seen it myself, and anyone who did so will remember the 
Maps VI joy of beholding those fresh troops. 
and XII The day had been an anxious one, for the B.E.F, had had to 
withdraw under conditions of extreme difficulty, the two Corps 
being separated by the great Forest of Mormal, The fatigue of 
the men had been increased owing to the congestion caused by 
the passage of Sordet’s Cavalry Corps in rear of the columns, and 
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the transpor t had been continually held up by masses of refugees. Aug, 2,5th, 

On the western flank of the II. Corps there had been a running 1914 
fight all day with every prospect of increased pressure to come, 
whilst several lively rearguard actions were fought. It was 
lucky indeed that the Germans were as weary as the British, for 
towards evening there were hopeless blocks at Solesmes and 
Viesly, and any considerable pressure would have been most 
serious, 

It was on this day that General Robertson, the British Q.M.G., 
faced with the problem of keeping the retiring army supplied 
with food, and not knowing which roads would be followed by 
the troops, hit upon the ingenious solution of dumping supplies 
at crossroads on the most likely lines of retreat. Intelligence 
officers took charge of this work, two of whom were lost whilst 
carrying it out. It was an unavoidably wasteful method, but it 
answered very well, and had one entirely unforeseen and very 
important consequence which certainly influenced subsequent 
operations. The Germans, seeing enormous dumps of supplies 
by the side of the road, concluded that the British were 
thoroughly broken and disorganised, and very unwisely began to 
discount their fighting value. 

On the right of the British I. Corps, the position of the Sketch I 
unfortunate Reserve Divisions that night, was a very difficult one. 

By this time, they were nearer the enemy than either their 
British or French neighbours, and were to all intents and 
purposes squeezed out of the line. All day their Staff had heard 
the cannonade, violent and increasing in strength on the British 
front. Late in the evening news came that the British I. Corps 
had been attacked at Landrecies. What had really happened 
will be recounted in the next chapter, The information caused 
great anxiety: it was reported that the enemy had come up in 
motor lorries, from which it was deduced that he intended to 
press his attack with vigour and rapidity. Although Landrecies 
lay on the left of the British I. Corps, it was feared that this attack 
might lead to the retreat of the whole Corps, thus exposing the 
flank of the Reserve Divisions, General Valabregue got into 
touch with the right of the I, Corps, and steps were taken to 
counter-attack any hostile force which might debouch in pursuit 
of the British should they fall back, Happily the necessity never 
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Aug, 2$th, arose, for as will be seen the British had no difficulty in repelling 
1914 the attack, which was only a minor one. The Commander of the 

Reserve Divisions realised late at night that all immediate danger 
on his left had passed away. Nevertheless, before the situation 
was cleared up, General Valabr&gue at Sir Douglas Haig's 
request relieved the British troops on the front Noyelles— 
Maroilles, This operation necessitated his calling on the XVIII. 
Corps for help. 

Before leaving the Reserve Divisions, an incident showing the 
conditions of uncertainty affecting even the higher formations 
at that time, may be mentioned. 

On the morning of the 35th, the H.Q. of the Reserve Divisions 
had moved from Obrechies and at 8 a,m. was installed at Prisches, 
About an hour after their arrival, down the main street of the 
village galloped a convoy, led by an officer of the gendarmerie 
shouting: “ The enemy is upon us! He is pursuing us! ” 
There was a moment of panic. A headquarters cannot be 
moved in five minutes, so Colonel des Vallieres decided to defend 
Prisches, The place was quickly divided into sectors, each 
under a staff officer, with a few batmen and clerks as garrison. 
Barricades were erected. At the eastern one the officer in 
charge was giving the range, when the man next him, a clerk, said 
timidly: "But, mon Capitaine, I don't know how to use a 
rifle!” That even a clerk should have been through his 
military service without learning the elements of musketry is a 
sad illustration of how uneven was the military training of the 
pre-war French Army. 

Happily the alarm turned out to be false, and the enemy never 
appeared. 

During the day the problem of the fleeing population had 
continued to cause much anxiety at Fifth Army Headquarters. 
One of its aspects was the question of espionage, for the enemy's 
intelligence service probably had drafted a number of spies into 
the immense unidentified anonymous mass of refugees, and the 
constant reports to this effect led to the following notice being 
circulated: — 

" It appears to be certain that amongst the great mass of 
people flying from the Belgian villages there are numerous 
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spies who, on bicycles or in caravans, follow our troops and Aug, 
our convoys in complete security. It has been reported that 1914 
in the evening, in certain of these caravans, too large for the 
needs of the persons occupying them, there are powerful 
lighting sets which send out coloured signals at night. 

People on bicycles who stated that they were Belgians 
driven from their homes, have been seen to watch artillery 
getting into position and infantry digging trenches; they 
follow with impunity every detail of the military operations 
and then move about freely in every direction. It is 
indispensable that most severe measures should be taken to 
put a stop to this. The foreign population must be stopped 
at the frontier, and must not be allowed under any circum¬ 
stances to cross into French territory. The movement of 
civilians on roads followed by the columns must be 
absolutely forbidden. Troops must not under any pretext 
allow their movement or their operations to be watched by 
civilians. 

“H£ly d’Oissel.” 

No doubt there were spies about, but certainly never as many 
as were reported. Perfectly absurd stories were solemnly 
believed and investigated, and quite unnecessary energy was 
expended in following up ridiculous rumours. The result was 
to engender a certain amount of unnecessarynervousness amongst 
the troops, so that every untoward or unexplained event, a 
sudden burst of artillery fire, for instance, or the shelling of 
billets, was put down to the work of spies. It is bad for moral 
that mysterious causes should be thought to be at the root of 
quite normal occurrences. The men get nerves, and nerves are 
the forerunner of unsteadiness and panic. It goes without 
saying that no caravan with signalling apparatus was ever 
found. That civilians should have watched with interest a 
battery coming into action was perfectly natural, it merely 
showed their ignorance of the danger involved. That such a 
battery should be spotted by the enemy was also quite natural, 
and had nothing to do with the gaping people who wondered 
what it was all about, although their presence may have attracted 

enemy attention to the guns. 

***** 
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Aug, 35 th, In the morning, General Joffre had telegraphed to the Minister 

19x4 for War. He said that the situation on the right was not modified. 

There had been some counter-attacks by the French, “ The 
check suffered by our main offensive in Belgian Luxembourg has 
resulted in the enemy’s being able to dispose of part of his 
forces operating in this region and to send these across the 
Meuse below Givet, thus enabling him to develop his movement 
on our left,” 

He went on to say that the failure of the main offensive was due 
to two divisions of the Third Army having allowed themselves to 
be surprised. The Army Commander, General Ruffey, had, 
however, re-established the situation. This Army if it had not 
progressed had at least not fallen back. 

The failure of the Fourth Army was also attributed to the 
action of one division, the Corps to which it belonged falling back 
and dislocating the whole line. The Colonial Corps had then 
been violently attacked and had given way. This Army was 
being reconstituted behind the Meuse and the Chiers. 

General Joffre concluded i “ I am studying the means of 
stopping this movement by abandoning as much ground as is 
necessary and preparing a new manoeuvre the object of which 
will be to oppose the march of the enemy on Paris.”* 

This message shows that the Generalissimo still laboured 
under his early illusions concerning the German numbers. He 
believed the blow delivered at the Fifth Army and at the British 
had been dealt by troops recovered by the enemy from his 
centre. 

Meanwhile the Minister, Monsieur Messimy, had written to 
the French Commander-in-Chief before receiving his report. 
He said;— 

" It seems clear to me that the theatre of operations in the 
north is going to assume a real importance, strategic 
importance in the main, psychological importance also, 
owing to its proximity to Paris. An Army must be con¬ 
stituted to fight there. This is necessary in my opinion 

* The movements of troops ordered this day were: two divisions from the 
Army of Alsace, and, as stated in previous chapter, two Reserve Divisions to 
General d'Amade, 

The Belgian Army had withdrawn into Antwerp since the 24th. 
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owing to the small power of resistance of the Territorials Aug, tyh, 
who do not hold their ground.” 19x4 

The Minister concluded:— 


“ I enclose an order, the importance of which will not 
escape you—order to provide Paris with a garrison of 
three active corps in good condition in case the present 
operations should be unsuccessful. 

“ It goes without saying that the line of retreat of the 
Army must not be Paris but the centre or south of 
France. 

M We are decided to fight on to the end, without mercy,”* 


* This lcttci also contained strictures on Geneial Soidct:— 

“I am very surprised, I would say more, very displeased, at the idle played 
by Sordcl. 

“ The Geiman Cavalry Coips is overrunning the nenth, waging everything, 
riding down the Territorials, Sordet, who has had little lighting, is asleep. This 
is inadmissible.” 



CHAPTER IV 


THE CONFERENCE AT ST. QUENTIN 
August 26th, 1914 

Huguet's alarming report concerning the British L Corps—General 
Lanrezac's response—The true story of Landrecies—The Battle of 
Le Cateau begins—La Capelle—Etroemgt—Lanrezac at le 
Nouvion—Lanrezac leaves for St. Quentin—A liaison officer's 
narrative—The Conference at St, Quentin—Instruction Genirale 
No. 2—Joffre and French— G.H.Q. departs southwards—Marie— 
The British “ completely defeated "—The true situation—The feat 
of the British II. Corps at Le Cateau—Joffre's gratitude—Tension 
at Marie—The Fifth Army ordered to retire to Laon. 

Aug, 26 th, The morning of August 26th was a nightmare. 

1914 A message sent by Colonel Huguet from St. Quentin at 5 a.m. 

to General Lanrezac,who received it at 6 a.m., started the ball 
rolling. This message, which was delivered by an officer named 
Armbruster, stated that the British I. Corps had been attacked in 
its billets between Landrecies and Le Cateau, and was endeavour¬ 
ing to fall back to the south in the direction of Guise. If this 
proved impossible it would retire south-east in the direction of La 
Capelle. Huguet concluded: " The British Commander-in- 
Chief asks General Lanrezac to come to his help by giving 
shelter to the L Corps until it can rejoin the main body of the 
British Army."* 

The first report of the fighting at Landrecies was received by 
Colonel Macdonogh at St. Quentin, to which G.H.Q. had 
removed, on the night of the 25th, He was called to the 
telephone and told that the operator at Le Cateau had been 
talking to the one at Landrecies, when suddenly the latter 
* See Appendix XXIV. 

■>»(» 
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exclaimed that the Germans had entered Landrecies and that Aug, 36 th, 
heavy fighting was going on. Colonel Macdonogh reported at 1914 
once either to General Murray or to General Wilson, whose 
comment was that it was an alarmist report. But presently the 
news was confirmed, and the Operations Section became 
thoroughly alarmed and despondent when I. Corps H.Q. 
reported the situation to be critical. News was actually cir¬ 
culated at St, Quentin that only a portion of the I. Corps had 
been able to cut its way through the enemy 1 

It is of course extremely difficult to determine the exact scope 
of an engagement fought in the night, but the completely 
erroneous impression gathered by the staff as to what was 
happening at Landrecies emphasised once more the importance 
of good liaison. Had there been a good G.H.Q. liaison officer at 
I, Corps H.Q. that night the nervousness at St. Quentin and the 
consequent confusion would have been avoided. 

Colonel Huguet can hardly be blamed for the tenor of his 
alarming report to the Fifth Army, He only reflected the views 
of those around him. 

The effect of his message, which was of course believed, was to 
upset completely the Fifth Army Staff. It evoked such a 
frightful picture of disaster, of irremediable defeat, that there is 
small wonder that a state of affairs bordering on panic reigned at 
H.Q, at Vervins. The British I. Corps was pictured streaming 
back towards the Fifth Army area as bad the garrison of Namur, 
while the Germans poured through the gap left by the defeated 
British. 

As a palliative to this grave menace, General Lanrezac issued 
the following order;— 

“ Vervins, August q6,7 a,m. 

41 The British I. Corps is hard pressed by German forces 
debouching south and perhaps south-east from Landrecies. 

" The Group of Reserve Divisions and the XVIII. Corps 
are ordered to face this attack with such forces as they can 
dispose of, and to counter-attack so as to disengage the 
British I. Corps which is retiring south from Landrecies, 

" Lanrezac." 

General Lanrezac should be given full credit for the neigh¬ 
bourly and generous help he tendered on this occasion. 
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Aug, a6 th t As has been seen, General Valabregue had not waited to 
1914 receive orders to take action. The readiness with which 
subordinate formations almost always responded to appeals for 
support should be gratefully remembered. 

After issuing his orders, General Lanreaac dashed into a car 
with his Chief of Staff, and followed by Commandant Schneider, 
disappeared down the road leading north in a cloud of dust. 
They had gone, it was said, to the report centre, but where was 
that? Some thought it was at La Capelle, others said at 
Etroeungt or Le Nouvion. Different destinations had been 
mentioned by distracted officers running to jump into the cars 
accompanying the General. The one thing that seemed certain 
was that General Lanremc intended to see the Commander 
of the XVIII. Corps, General de Mas Latrie, but no one knew 
where he was. 

Headquarters had been under orders to move to Marie at 
10 a.m. but the disappearance of the Army Commander threw 
the machinery of the Army out of gear. Cars started in pursuit 
of him at frantic speeds, all liaison was disorganised, disorder 
reigned, and confusion became complete. 

Aug . 35th- The real situation of the British was altogether different from 

36 th, 1914 that described in Colonel Huguet’s message. The affair at 
Landredes was merely a surprise encounter in which the British 
had the advantage, So little had the Germans expected to meet 
the British in Landredes, where they had intended to billet, that 
the regimental transport trotted on ahead. The L Corps had no 
difficulty in repulsing the enemy, and next morning and through¬ 
out the day (36th) carried out its retreat in perfect order, though 
the men were weary, having stood-to the whole of the previous 
night. The chief difficulty encountered by the Corps was the 
terrible confusion due to the fact that the same billeting areas had 
been allotted to it on the night of the 35th-36th as to the Reserve 
Divisions, and it had had to march on many of the same roads, 
for the G.Q.G, had not at this date laid down any line of de- 
markation between the Fifth Army and the B.E.F. 

Map VI The danger to the British lay not on the right, as we thought, 
but further to the left, where the II, Corps and the 4th Division 
were standing to fight the desperate battle of Le Cateau. 
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Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien had been informed late on the Aug. z$th- 
night of the 25th-36th by General Allenby, commanding the a 6th, 19x4 
Cavalry that the Cavalry Division could be of little help in 
covering the retreat next morning (26th), and also that as the 
enemy was pressing on in strength and was near by, the retreat 
should be begun before daylight if the troops were to be ex¬ 
tricated, Simultaneously came news that the 3rd Division 
would be unable to march before 9 a.m. In face of these reports 
Sir Horace felt he had no choice but to stand and fight.* 

He stood with 55,000 men against von Kluck who could bring Aug. 26th, 
against him some 150,000, and who had a gun superiority of at 1914 
least three to onef. Three British infantry divisions and one 
cavalry division were attacked in front and on both flanks by six 
German infantry divisions and three cavalry divisions, whilst the 
German II. Corps was descending on their left 4 But of Sir 
Horace's fateful decision, and of the fight he was even then 
engaged in, we at Fifth Army H.Q. knew nothing. 

I was one of those who started from Vervins in pursuit of 
General Lanresac. 

There were the usual heart-rending scenes on the roads, 
encumbered, like every highway leading north, with refugees 
who resembled all other refugees in their monotonous misery. 

Some were on the move, others camping by the road or sleeping 
under their waggons. When convoys met the slowly moving 
mass of the fleeing population there was a complete block, and 
wherever possible motor-cars cut across country. 

At La Capelle I found other officers also looking for the Army 
Commander. No sign of him, and no one to tell us where he 
had gone, until we met a cyclist who thought he was at 
Etroeungt. 

The roads were now more encumbered than ever. Retiring 
troops were pushing their way through the traffic under a torrid 
sun. Dust hung over the road, at times hiding even the high 

* See Sit Horace Smith-Dorrien’s Memories of Forty-eight Yurt' Strvleo, 
p.401, 

t The British inferiority in numbers was reduced but slightly by the presence 
of some 4,000 French in Qunbrai, and of Sordet’s Cavalry on the left. 

t The German account of the battle is given in the OffitM Hitfoiy of the War, 

Vol, I, p. i8a. 
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Aug. 2,6th, peasant wagons. Through the white choking cloud strained 

1914 faces appeared and then were hidden again. 

At Etroeungt, which I reached after seemingly endless delays, 
there were plenty of people about, but to my utter astonishment 
no one could direct me either to the Mairie or to the Post Office, 
where I hoped to find out where the General was. Exasperated, 
I walked into several houses and asked the people in them to 
direct me, with no better result, It seemed insane that none of 
the inhabitants should know the way to the most important 
buildings in the place. At last I grasped the truth. These 
were not the natives, who had abandoned the village some time 
ago. It was now occupied by refugees from villages and towns 
further north, who had moved into the houses until such time as 
they should be forced to take the road again, which would be 
soon enough, for the enemy was perilously near. I now under¬ 
stood why everyone was in his Sunday best, for the peasantry 
when driven from their homes almost always put on their best 
clothes, either as the easiest way of carrying them, or because it 
was a habit always to put on the Sunday suit when leaving the 
village. 

Continuing my search for General Lanrezac, I at last found an 
officer who told me that he was probably at Le Nouvion, so 
thither I sped, and found him awaiting the Commander of the 
XVIII. Corps. The Staff were installed in the dining-room of 
the Curd's house, The General, who appeared to be in a 
desperately bad temper, was wiling away the time by criticising 
with asperity an order his Chief of Staff had been drawing up. 
He also said that strong measures must be taken to deal with the 
fleeing population: they must be immobilised, or the whole 
Army would be paralysed, It certainly looked as if he were 
right. 

My own impression of General Lanrezac at Le Nouvion has 
been confirmed from another source. An officer from the staff 
of a subordinate formation who had come in for orders, noted t— 
" I found General Lanrezac on the Place of Le Nouvion sur¬ 
rounded by a number of officers. He seemed to be extremely 
displeased and expressed himself in violent language. He did 
not mince words in his criticism of the G.Q.G. and of the allies. 
He was much irritated against the former and the British, The 
vist of what he was saying was that all he required was to be left 
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alone, that he would retire as far as was necessary, that he would Aug. 26th, 
choose his own time and then he would boot the enemy back 1914 
whence he came." This officer goes on to say that he did not 
dare to approach the group, but watched the strange scene, 
which reminded him grotesquely of an umpire's criticism at 
manoeuvres, for several minutes. The Chief of Staff, who had 
been standing by, beckoned to him and gave him his instructions. 

So struck was he by what he had seen that on returning to his 
formation he commented on it to his Chief. 

No better description of Lanre2ac at this time could be given. 

Such was his attitude and such were his methods. The officer 
who noted this scene was a mere captain. He was horrified. 

Discipline, faith in the leadership of the Supreme Command, 
alike seemed to be going by the board. 

Whilst General Lanrezac was at Le Nouvion, he received 
information which enabled him to form a truer picture of the 
situation both of the British I, Corps and the Reserve Divisions. 

The former, far from being in a bad way, had, he learnt, inflicted 
a severe check on a German advance guard. This made it 
evident that Colonel Huguet's message had grossly exaggerated 
the peril of the situation, so General Lanrezac at once cancelled 
the order to the XVIII. Corps and the Reserve Divisions to go to 
the rescue of the British. 

This satisfactory news from the left of the Army made it a 
matter of far less importance to see General de Mas Latrie, and 
General H 61 y d'Oissel reminded the General that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief had sent him an urgent summons to meet him 
at St. Quentin to confer there with Sir John French. General 
Lanrezac after declaring that he would not go—it was absurd, he 
could not spare the time, it was unnecessary—was finally 
persuaded to change his mind. Once more he disappeared in a 
whirlwind of dust, accompanied by his Chief of Staff and Captain 
Besson. 

The report centre at Le Nouvion was left in charge of Com¬ 
mandant Schneider, assisted by Girard. A few moments after 
General Lanrezac had left, General de Mas Latrie arrived. He 
seemed to be weary and unnerved. I gathered that Schneider 
received him rather badly. 

An hour later, a very important cipher wireless message from 
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Aug. 36 th, the Eiffel Tower was handed in. It gave some precise details 

1914 concerning von Kluck's advance. Schneider with but two or 

three officers and no clerks at his disposal, decided to send the 
original message in the first place to Le Cateau, and then to have 
it carried to the Commanders in conference at St. Quentin. 
Helbronner was entrusted with this mission. I am privileged to 
make use of the notes he made concerning what befell him that 
afternoon, and give them as an interesting example of the extreme 
difficulty of communicating at that time. 

“To gainLeCateau Icrossedthe Forest of LeNouvion,which 
was full of our troops, There was an intense bombardment, and 
as I advanced the rattle of musketry and the rat-tat of machine- 
guns, together with the increasing noise of bursting shells, could 
be heard ever more distinctly. 

“ I now met British troops retiring, wounded men being 
carried by their comrades. I crossed Bergues and Catillon. I 
intended to reach the town of Le Cateau via Bazuel. Shells 
were dropping on the plain on British infantry, which appeared to 
be falling back rapidly. A British officer stopped me to ask who 
I was, and where I was going. When I told him I was going to 
Basuel and then on to Le Cateau, he smiled and handed me his 
glasses, pointing out to me German patrols coming out of the 
village. He told me that Le Cateau was in the enemy’s hands. 
He thought that British G.H.Q. was probably at La Fere and 
that the whole Army was retiring south of St. Quentin. I 
decided to go to the latter town. My intention was to make for 
Maringhien and thence get on to the main Le Cateau—St. Quentin 
road if the enemy had not forestalled me. In the neighbourhood 
of Maringhien shells were bursting on all sides. Some British 
troops were falling back in disorder. Wounded and dead were 
lying on the road and in the neighbouring fields. Four shells 
fell close to my car. From a neighbouring hill, along which I 
think the road from Le Cateau to Landrecies runs, I could 
clearly see the flash of the German guns firing directly at us. 
The road was congested with troops, on whom the German 
gunners were obviously concentrating. To gain time as well as 
to avoid extermination, my chauffeur left the road and drove 
across the fields, Shrapnel was bursting on all sides, and one of 
the wings of the car was blown off. The noise was deafening. 
At last we rot clear of the British division, and I found myself on 
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a narrow road in the neighbourhood of Bohain. A German Aug. 36 th 
monoplane spotted my car, dived towards it, and threw a small 1914 
bomb which burst in a field without making much noise. We 
stopped the car and began a lively fusillade at the plane, which, 
however, flew off unharmed. The main road was completely 
deserted. I raced through abandoned villages, A little 
further, in front of a solitary house, a woman and an old man 
were piling furniture on to a cart. They signalled to me to stop, 
begging me to help them, saying Uhlans had crossed the road ten 
minutes previously. 

At last I fell in with some outposts of French Territorials. I 
had not been aware that there were any in the neighbourhood, 

I asked whether I should find British G.H.Q. at St. Quentin, but 
no one knew. When I arrived there, I saw on the Place an 
officer wearing a red and white armlet. He was General 
Joffre's A.D.C." 

****** 

The celebrated meeting at St. Quentin, the second and last 
between French and Lanresac, took place in a house withdrawn 
from the main thoroughfare and decorated in a neo-pompeian 
style. The windows and shutters were closed in the dimly lit 
chamber where the conference was held, and everyone spoke in 
an undertone as if there were a corpse in the next room. 

There were present at first Sir John, General Wilson, (General 
Murray was ill) Generals Joffre, Berthelot and d'Amade. 

The French Commander-in-Chief asked to be told the 
present situation of the British, and General Wilson had just 
finished giving an account of it, when Fagalde arrived. The 
same question was put to him as regards the Fifth Army. He 
was in the midst of his report when General Lanresac, accom¬ 
panied by General Hely d'Oissel, arrived and took up the 
account. Lanresac concluded his remarks by referring to the 
Instruction of the 35 th (Instruction Ginirale No. 3)* which he 
had received while at le Nouvion, saying with a touch of asperity 
that he could not be expected to carry out the order to rest his 
left on St. Quentin since the British barred his way, to which 
General Joffre answered that his left, instead of falling back on 
St. Quentin, was to retire to La Fire. 

* See Appendix XXV. 
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Atig. 2,6th, General Joffre then again turned to Sir John, who, irritated 
1914 perhaps by the presence of Lanrezac, to whom he attributed so 
many of his difficulties, pointed out with acerbity the dangerous 
situation of the British Army. He had been ceaselessly attacked 
by overwhelming numbers, whereas the Fifth Army, attacked by 
an enemy inferior in strength, had continuously held back behind 
his own, and had finally retired headlong without warning or 
explanation,* 

Sir John did not speak long. Realising as his annoyance spent 
itself that he was not understood, since most of the Frenchmen 
present spoke no English, he turned to General Wilson and asked 
him to translate. Wilson did so, modifying and softening 
somewhat what his Chief had said. This bowdlerised translation 
did not efface the impression Sir John’s tone had made on 
General Lanrezac, who appeared to sense the deep resentment of 
the British Commander against himself. He gave little sign, 
however, but shrugged his shoulders slightly, and made a few 
remarks which were neither an answer to the British Field 
Marshal nor an explanation of his own actions. He did not even 
mention the danger his right had run on the Meuse, but talked 
vaguely of the retreat as if it were an academic question. 

The pointed way in which his remarks were ignored, the 
affectation of brushing aside what he had said, were, so he told me 
after the war, profoundly galling to Sir John. General Joffre 
looked hard at his subordinate but said nothing. After a pause 
during which everyone looked at him expectantly, he began in his 
blank even voice to summarise and explain his order (Instruction 
Generate No. 2)f in the following sense: We have failed to 
carry out the offensive manoeuvre we had in mind. The enemy's 

* The following message from Colonel Huguet to the G.Q.G., sent off at 
d.rj a,m„ accurately reflects the point of view of the British G.O.C. at this time 

* Marshal French considers his position to he difficult because he has always 
been ahead of the Fifth Army, which has only been faced by numbers inferior to 
its own, whereas he himself is confronted by forces equal to his own, in addition 
to being threatened on his left by a large enemy force. He has consequently 
decided to retire to-morrow to the line Citelet—Busigny, and will continue to fidj 
bade so long as the situation remains the same, but as soon as the Fifth Army 
stops and moves forward he is determined to push forward with all his force.” 

Incidentally, this message would tend to show that the overwhelming nature 
of the enemy’s turning movement, and the grave import of General Smitb-Dorrien’s 
decision to stand and fight at Le Cateau, which had been known since j a.m„ 
not to mention the actual strength of the enemy, were still not fully appreciated 
at British G.H.Q. 

t See Appendix XXV. 
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manoeuvre is now clear, and there is but one way of defeating it: Aug, 36 tk, 
I must have a mass of manoeuvre on my left capable of resuming 19x4 
the offensive. That mass will be constituted by the Fourth, 

Fifth and British Armies, to which I shall add troops withdrawn 
from the eastern front. The remaining armies will meanwhile 
contain the enemy, who is now extended to his maximum 
capacity. The armies of the left should keep in the closest touch 
with each other, conforming to each other's movements. They 
should do all they can to delay the enemy's advance. The best 
way to do this is to constitute powerful rearguards which will 
take advantage of every topographical feature and deliver short 
and violent counter-attacks the principal element of which will be 
artillery fire. The British Army will take up its position behind 
the Somme between Ham and Bray, The Fifth Army, astride 
the Oise, will hold the front between La Fere and Laon, whilst 
General d’Amade's Territorials will form a barrage to the sea. 

By September 2nd the new Army (the Sixth), comprising 
one or perhaps two active corps and four reserve divisions, will 
be collected before Amiens. When we are ready to attack, the 
Sixth Army will advance either on St. Pol, Arras, or Arras, 

Bapaume, that is either north or north-east. 

When General Joffre had finished speaking, he looked at Sir 
John, to whom General Wilson had been translating. The 
English Commander appeared pustled, " I know nothing of 
this Order,” he exclaimed. Everyone turned to General Wilson, 
who explained that the order had been received during the night, 
but had not yet been studied, General Joffre appeared dis¬ 
concerted. He went over his instruction again, but his voice 
seemed lower even than before, and was very unemphatic. 

Somehow those who heard him formed the impression that he 
had lost faith in the success of his plan, whilst the French 
officers present were very critical of the fact that Sir John did not 
even know of the existence of Instruction Genirale No, 3. 

It seemed as if the projected operation would be stillborn, 
and that Joffre would do nothing to save it. He must have felt 
that his orders were being ignored, yet he made no effort to 
secure common action, 

The sense of doom was as evident in that room as when a jury 
is about to return a verdict of guilty on a capital charge. 

General Toffre must have felt himself helpless, unable to 
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Aug, a6 th, adjust differences he could only guess at, fettered by not being 

1914 able to issue orders to the British soldier. 

The atmosphere was heavy, embarrassed and almost hostile. 
There were long pauses. At last, when the strain had become 
almost intolerable, the juniors not daring to speak, some 
leaders mute because they could not think of anything to say, 
others because they had too much on their minds and could 
not trust their tempers, a particularly long and painful silence 
was broken by General d'Amade, who proposed to attack the 
German right flank with his Territorials and so delay the enemy's 
advance. His suggestion, which was listened to in brooding 
silence, was received with scepticism, for during the early part of 
the Conference he had declared that these same Territorials gave 
way as soon as they saw the German cavalry, and would be of no 
use until taken in hand and properly equipped with guns and 
machine-guns. He trailed on for a few minutes, then, sensing 
the critical atmosphere, faltered. General Joffre with a sign of 
impatience brushed the suggestion aside. 

Extraordinary as it may seem, the Conference ended there. 
Although the “ directive ” prescribed close co-operation between 
the armies, not a word concerning co-operation was uttered. 
The Order which the British Commander-in-Chief had not 
heard of, nor his staff studied, was not gone into beyond the 
short exposition given by General Joffre. No attempt was made 
to study it, to take in its implications, or to see in what manner the 
then situation of the Armies permitted of its being carried out. 
Neither Sir John nor General Lanrezac addressed each other 
direct. The only practical result of the Conference was the 
decision that the left of the Fifth Army was to retire on La Ffcre 
and not on St, Quentin. 

Yet the Order was perfectly clear. The Commander-in- 
Chief's idea was expressed with great lucidity, and the manner of 
its execution plainly indicated. The plan was sound in theory, 
indeed it has been rightly considered to foreshadow the battle of 
the Marne, but was it practical or even possible at the time it was 
issued ? 

The positions to be held, the high ground of Laon-St. Gobain, 
and the valley of the Somme, are of great strength: they are 
features which military writers have for years pointed to as 
providing the natural obstacles which should be used by an 
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Army thrown on the defensive, to delay the enemy and furnish Aug. 2,6th, 
the screen behind which a counter-manoeuvre could be organised. 1914 
But time was necessary for this, and time was lacking. The 
development of events, and the rapidity of the retreat of both 
French and British during the next few days, were to render such 
an operation impossible. Again, Joffre's order prescribed a 
counter-offensive. But to debouch beyond an obstacle such as 
the Somme it would be necessary to maintain bridgeheads, and 
the order contained no mention of any such thing. 

Instruction Ginirale No. 2 came too late. Alone the idea of 
strengthening the Allied left and basing a great manoeuvre on 
this change of balance in the Franco-British order of battle was to 
survive in practice. 

The truth was that events had moved faster than the minds at 
the G.Q.G. Many more departments were to be devastated, 
and thousands upon thousands of lives lost, before the initial 
errors of disposition and calculation could be remedied, before 
the G.Q.G. really grasped the German plan and realised the 
ponderous weight behind it. 

When the Conference was over, Sir John invited everyone to 
lunch with him. Lanrezac declined, but Joffre accepted.* 

Before he left St. Quentin, Joffre must have realised something 
of the desperate fight in which the British II, Corps was engaged, 
for through Huguet he ordered Sordet not only to cover the 
British left, but to intervene in the battle with all available forces 
and with the greatest energy, a call to which Sordet responded 
nobly, | 

In one sense the Conference at St. Quentin was useful. It 
brought General Joffre and Sir John French closer together, and 
led each to a better comprehension of the other's point of view. 

Sir John told me much later that after Lanrezac had gone Joffre 

* For Colonel Huguet’s account of the Conference, see Appendis XXVI. 

t The transmission of this order resulted In poor Huguet’s receiving a sharp 
rap over the knuckles from Sordet, who objected to receiving orders from him. 

“ Vlllers-Faucon, 27 a6ut, 1914. 

“ Mon chek Colonel, 

“ .. . Je vous feral observer que je ne vous reconnais pas le droit de me 
donner des ordres pour une acdon precise. 

"Me Mission generate est flxfe par le General Joffre, et je suis seul juge de ia 
maniere dont je dais ct je peux la rempllr. . . . 

"Recevez, mon cher Colonel, repression de mes sentiments amkaux.” 
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Aug, 36 tk, made it clear that he was anything but satisfied with the way 

19x4 the Fifth Army was being led. I think he also won Sir John by 

frankly admitting that his plans had miscarried. He put down 
his failure to the impossible nature of the Ardennes country, 
covered with forests and broken up by narrow and precipitous 
ravines where artillery was well nigh useless. General Joffre 
emphasised the high moral of the regular troops, and dwelt also 
on the great results he felt sure would be obtained as soon as 
ground was reached on which the 75s could be employed to full 
advantage. 

Another result of the Conference was that Joffre realised for the 
first time the exasperation of the British Commander-in-Chief 
and his staff at the way in which the Expeditionary Force had 
been treated. He saw that something must be done to relieve 
the intolerable pressure that had been brought unremittingly to 
bear on the British, not only because the strain was greater than 
any human beings could bear, but also because they felt very 
badly let down, misled as they had been as to the enemy’s plans 
and numbers, shepherded into what turned out to be the most 
dangerous part of the line, and abandoned there by the Fifth 
Army. 

Relations had been strained to such a degree that the easing of 
tension resulting from the meeting of the two Commanders did 
not for the moment percolate to the Staffs. That afternoon at 
St. Quentin I was told that there was no point in my returning to 
the Fifth Army H.Q. and that the minimum of unavoidable 
correspondence would in the future be left to the Huguet Mission 
and to Colonel Bowles, who was a perfect French scholar, and 
occasionally came to the Fifth Army from the Operations 
Section of G.H.Q. As, however, I was not given a positive 
order to leave the Fifth Army, I decided, much troubled, to 
rejoin it. So perturbed was I, and so impressed by the talk of an 
independent retirement, that I well remember thinking that if the 
worst came to the worst I could eventually rejoin my own Army 
by sea! 

St. Quentin was a gloomy place that afternoon. Sir John 
with his personal staff, General Wilson and Sir Archibald 
Murray, left in motors going south. To see the heads leaving, 
preceding the retreat, when no one knew anything but that 
things were goinp' badly, had an immensely depressing influence 
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on the remainder of the staff and on all the troops in the town,* Aug, 2,6th, 

It was perhaps the worst day of all at G.H.Q. Nerves were 1914 
bad, moral was low, and there was much confusion. The 
Staff wanted heartening, and Sir John’s departure had the 
contrary effect. On the previous night the strain had been so 
frightful that the Chief of Staff, Sir Archibald Murray, exhausted 
by anxiety and overwork, had had a temporary collapse from 
shock when the false news was received that the enemy had 
attacked and defeated the I. Corps at Landrecies, Colonel 
Cummins, the M.O. at G.H.Q., was very anxious about him. 

He did not actually faint, but his pulse was very weak. He said 
to Colonel Cummins in a whisper s " They have got in between 
the I. and II. Corps. I have just heard, and it has been too 
much for me." 

I have not attempted to describe in this narrative the racking 
anxieties and the terrible responsibilities of the Staffs, both 
French and British, or the maddeningly difficult conditions 
under which their work had to be carried on, but something of 
their burdens maybe gathered fromamoment’s consideration of 
the situations they had to deal with, Many officers collapsed 
completely. As I was not a Staff officer myself I feel it right to 
pay a tribute to a class of soldier whose services are not generally 
appreciated or understood, but whose task at a time such as the 
Retreat entailed a far severer strain and a more continuous 
effort than did that of the regimental officers, though of course 
the latter ran greater risks. 

I learnt that day to what shifts G.H.Q, had been driven. 

The day before (35th) Colonel Macdonogh had had to send out 
his Intelligence officers in lorries to search for entrenching tools, 
of which there was a great shortage, with which to dig entrench¬ 
ments somewhere about the Le Cateau—Cambrai road. The 
work was carried out by French civilians under French super¬ 
vision. These trenches were long straight ditches without turns 
or traverses, and quite unusable, but the German artillery 
shelled them mercilessly, so they were perhaps of some service 
after all. 

As the afternoon wore on the aspect of St, Quentin became 

* Under similar circumstances X have known a French General drive out of 
the town he was leaving, in the direction of the enemy, then take a side toad and 
drive south again. Such a dodge may or may not be worth indulging in for 

the • -k« nf ■ r-1 
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Aug. 26th, very strange. It was a derelict town from which gradually the 

1914 whole Staff had been withdrawn. Odd units, isolated men from 
different battalions, began to appear. I met several men 
belonging to my own regiment, one of whom, our adjutant's 
servant I think, told me a grisly story of some of our wounded 
having been found massacred by the enemy. 

It proved to be none too easy to leave the town when the time 
came. Hostile patrols were reported, quite falsely as it turned 
out, on many of the roads leading out of it. It began to pour—I 
remember the drenching quality of that rain—and passing 
through very heavy showers I at last arrived at Marie, where the 
H.Q. of the Fifth Army had been established. It was one of the 
most dreadful places I have ever been in. I was greeted with the 
news that the British had been completely defeated. The hours 
I lived through then were perhaps the most painful of my life. 
Nothing can compare with the horror of feeling that your people 
have been beaten. No personal humiliation can equal this. It 
is impossible to overstate the bitterness of such news, especially 
when you are the sole representative of the supposedly beaten 
army, alone amongst men belonging to another Army and 
another nation, who, themselves under a great strain, feel tem¬ 
porarily estranged from you. This was a time of frayed nerves, 
when few resisted the temptation to place the blame for their 
misfortunes on their neighbours, I shall never forget the 
horror of Marie, nor the filthy room where we went to get 
something to eat. It was crawling with flies, a veritable plague of 
them. They covered everything, the ceiling was black, the aii 
thick with them, droning and bussing in endless gyrating 
swarms, making the very idea of food nauseating even had we not 
been too tired to eat. 

The news that caused such despondency emanated from 
Colonel Huguet, who had sent the following telegram to the 
G.Q.G, 


" Colonel Huguet from G.H.Q.Noyon, August 26th, 30.15 

“ Battle lost by British Army, which seems to have lost all 
cohesion. It will demand considerable protection to 
enable it to reconstitute. G.H.Q. to-night Noyon. Fuller 
deHk will follow,” 
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I do not know how this message came to be sent. If only we Aug. %6th, 
had known the truth, which was that Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien 1914 
had accomplished the stupendous feat of standing his ground, 
inflicting a check on an overwhelmingly superior enemy force, 
and then withdrawing in good order in broad daylight I 

This wellnigh miraculous result was in great part due to the 
fact that the British had established themselves as such formid¬ 
able fighters that the enemy simply did not dare to tackle 
them save with the utmost precaution, and only advanced 
against them with a prudence that sometimes amounted to 
timidity. Had von Kluck attacked boldly when he found the 
British, in apparently mad challenge, awaiting the onslaught of 
his immense force, the overwhelming torrent of his troops must 
have swept them away. He did not do so, nor did he pursue 
them when they withdrew. 

After the battle the men of the II. Corps were scattered, and 
some of the units were broken up in that terrible and unequal 
duel, but only by the difficulty of the retreat, not by the direct 
action of the Germans. Only at one point, against the exhausted 
5th Division, did the enemy succeed in interfering with the 
orderly withdrawal of the force. Elsewhere he was unable to 
make any impression : everywhere his infantry was met by the 
magnificently directed British artillery fire, the gunners stub¬ 
bornly standing by the infantry, whilst all over the battlefield small 
units who had not received the order to retire hung on desperately 
to their ground, confusing and delaying the enemy's advance. 

Von Kluck's failure to pursue was again due, as at Mons, to 
faulty Intelligence. He had been assured by his Intelligence 
service that as the British Army was based on Calais their lines of 
communication must run through Lille and Cambrai. He 
therefore concluded that as his troops were astride the Lille- 
Cambrai railway, the British Army, while fighting the battle of Le 
Cateau, was already cut off from its base. He manoeuvred 
accordingly, that is he extended his right the more surely to 
prevent the British from connecting up with their supposed lines 
of communication further north, Von Kluck, misled by his 
Intelligence, went on a wild goose chase, and meanwhile the 
British Army escaped. While his Army marched south-west 
ours retired south, and the German cavalry, which on this and the 
two following days mivht have operated with decisive results 
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Aug* a6 th, against the exhausted II. Corps, was occupied in cutting through 

1914 our hypothetical lines of communication, and was directed on 
Pdronne, 

That night, Staff officers of the II. Corps sorted out the men 
who had lost their regiments as they streamed down the roads. 
Throughout the night, standing at the cross roads, they called out 
continuously: “ Transport and mounted troops straight on, 
3rd Infantry Division to the right, 5th Infantry Division to the 
left."* The men were then sorted into their proper units again, 
and before dawn the divisions were reconstituted, only to march 
on and on, officers and men weary beyond belief, beyond 
thought, almost beyond pain, but still disciplined and formidable. 
The II. Corps had fought, on that 36th August, as noteworthy a 
battle as did their ancestors at Crdcy on the same date in 1346. 
The action cost the British 5,31a casualties and 3,600 prisoners, 
many of whom were captured because the order to retire did not 
reach them. But that the result amply repaid the sacrifice was 
acknowledged by ally and foe alike. Von Kluck in after years 
said to General Bingham, with special reference to the Battle of 
Le Cateau: “ I always had the greatest admiration for the 
B.E.F., , . The way the retreat was carried out was remarkable. 
I tried very hard to outflank them, but I could not do so. If I 
had succeeded the war would have been won/'f 
General Joffre expressed his gratitude next day. He tele¬ 
graphed to Sir John, then at Noyon 1— 

u The British Army, by engaging itself without 
hesitation against greatly superior forces, has powerfully 
contributed towards assuring the security of the left flank of 
the French Army. 

" It has fought with a devotion, energy and perseverance 
to which I wish to pay homage, and which I am certain will 
be manifested in the future in assuring the final victory of 
our common cause, The French Army will not forget the 
service rendered. Animated by the same spirit of sacrifice 
and the same will to victory as the British Army, it will 
demonstrate its gratitude in the forthcoming combats.” 

* Theta was no need to do this in the case of the 4th Division. The 3 id and 
jth coming off the battlefield struck diagonal toads and the units got mixed, 
f Sit Horace Smith-Dortien's Memories of Font-eight Years’ Service, p. 41 j 
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This generous tribute did honour alike to the man who paid it Aug, 2,6th, 
and the men who received it. Abovethe heads of those who, in 1914 
closer proximity to the battle, seemed deprived of any com¬ 
prehension either of the magnitude of the achievement or of the 
heroism displayed, Joffre reached out his hand to the men who 
had fought so well. 

Generous and chivalrous also was General Smith-Dorrien's 
recognition of the help he had received from the French. He was 
at pains at the time and afterwards to acknowledge the splendid 
service rendered by Sordet's Cavalry Corps on his left, which had 
arrived at its positions after a march of thirty miles on the previous 
day. General Sordet's artillery and cyclists had attacked the 
flank of the hostile forces attacking the British 4th Division.* 

General Smith-Dorrien's voice was the only one raised in 
praise of the French Territorials, so much derided by their own 
countrymen. In his book he says .* " General d'Amade's . . . 
advanced troops held up the German II, Corps for several 
hours ... the delay and the brave front shown by these 
Territorials were of vital importance to us, as otherwise it is 
almost certain we should have had another Corps against us on 
the 36th." In an order of the day published on the 39th, Sir 
Horace, whilst telling the troops in simple but heartfelt words of 
his admiration for their prowess, did not forget to pay a public 
tribute to the support afforded by the French on his left at Le 
Cateau. 

At a time when many people on both sides were inclined to 
blame their neighbours for all their misfortunes, General Smith- 
Dorrien’s attitude was a notable and very welcome departure, 

***** 

At Marie that evening, the visit of Colonel Alexandre, the 
liaison officer from the G.Q.G., to Fifth Army Headquarters, 
caused additional strain. 

Short, rather stout, very square and powerful, fair-haired and 
hook-nosed, he impressed one as a man of strong personality. 

He went in to see the Army Commander, with whom he had a 
long conversation. After his departure the 3eme Bureau was 
nervous and irritable, as well it might be, for Alexandre had not 
concealed the fact that the G.Q.G. was, to put it mildly, critical of 

* Sir John French's grateful thanks were conveyed to Sotdet by Colonel Huguet 
on the 28th. 
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Aug, 26 th, the way the Fifth Army had drifted back with never an attempt to 
19x4 deal a blow at the enemy. 

Meanwhile, Maubeuge was completely invested by the enemy, 
and the Fifth Army, immune and unmolested, continued its 
retreat. 

As the evening wore on, and neither the XVIII. Corps nor the 
Reserve Divisions reported anything abnormal, Duruy and 
others agreed with me that the news of the destruction of the 
British Army must be untrue. 

* * * * * 

That evening General Lanresac ordered the Fifth Army to 
retire in three marches to the position of Laon.* 


* That evening also the G.Q.G. modified the zones of action affected to the 
B.E.F. and the Fifth Army, and as a result the front of the British was to be more 
to the east than it had previously been. 

General d’Amade, who had been told that in case retreat became unavoidable 
he was to occupy a line extending from Picauigny to the sea, was ordered in the 
afternoon, as the situation became dearer to the Commander-in-Chief, to withdraw 
immediately all his femes to the left bank of the Somme, the two Reserve Divisions 
about Biay, the Territorial Divisions between Amiens and the sea. 

General Lamezac, having received Joffte’s instructions, issued his own orders, 
which were as follows 

“At Headquarters at Marie, August 26th, 9 p.m. 

“ Secret personal instructions for the generals commanding the 4th Group of 
Reserve Divisions, the I., HI,, X, and XVM. Cores. 

“ By order of the Commander-in-Chief, the Fifth Army, endeavouring to break 
contact with the enemy, will retire in three marches to fee position of Laon. It 
will occupy the front La Fire, Saint Ernie, ready to resume the offensive with fee 
British Army, from which it will be separated by the Oise, and with the Fourth 
Army established on the Aisne, 

“ Every obstacle will be taken advantage of to hold up the advance of the 
enemy, and should the pressure become too great he must be held up by violent 
counter-attacks prindpally conducted by the artillery. 

“ The Corps will take fee greatest care to maintain contact with each other 
during fee retirement, which will begin to-morrow at 3 a.m. 

“ Lanhezac .” 

He also sent for fee Camp Commandant and fee engineer officer in charge of 
Laon to give them orders for the defence of the position. 

On this day the Belgians, who bad been engaged in a sortie south of Antwerp 
since the 2jfe, withdrew on news being received feat fee Anglo-French forces 
were retiring, 

On this day also, fee two German Corps which had attacked Namur, the XI. 
and fee Guard Reserve, hegan to move to East Prussia to parry fee Russian 
invasion, an error for which the Germans were to pay dearly. 
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JOFFRE ORDERS A COUNTER-ATTACK 
August 27th, 19x4 

The respective positions of the British and the French Fifth Army— 
Joffre orders the Fifth Army to counter-attack—General Hely 
d'Oissel's telephone conversation with the G.Q.G,—A difficulty 
concerning the allocation of roads—Another visit from Colonel 
Alexandrer—Marie after the war—Joffre’s message to the British— 
A telephone message fom Huguet—Joffre 1 s visit to French at 
Noyon—The British evacuate St. Quentin—Another pessimistic 
message from Huguet—The British Army may withdraw to Le 
Havre to reconstitute—Events on the British front during the day— 
Pessimismat G.H. Q.—Lanrezac's orders for the 28th—The G.Q.G. 
defines its orders for a counter-attack—Alexandre and Schneider 
fall out—The British retreat to continue. 


Although on the 27th there was no fighting on the Fifth Army Aug. z]th, 
front and only rear-guard actions on that of the British, it was an 19x4 
important day from many points of view. Decisions of great 
moment were taken, but perhaps more important still, a distinct 
impression gained ground that the G.Q.G. was laying a firm 
hand on the direction of affairs, and that drift and vacillation were 
at an end. It was on this day that General Joffre's will and 
personality first began to impress themselves on the troops. 

From this day too dates the complete reversal of the relative 
positions of the Fifth and British Armies. From now on many 
of the reproaches hitherto levelled at the Fifth Army could have 
been, and indeed were, made against the British. 

It is not the purpose of this book to attempt to strike a balance 
in such matters, but the reader, when forming his judgment, will 
have to remember the plight and the circumstances of the British 
at this date. 

* 4 * 
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Aug. Z'jth, They had been misinformed on every single matter of im- 
1914 portance from the numbers of the enemy to the result of the 
French operations. Where they had looked for support they 
had found only shadows; schemes, plans, operations, every¬ 
thing had melted away, leaving only one reality—the enemy, who 
in overwhelming strength and with relentless purpose had driven 
home blow after blow. Only one promise had matured in 
belated fruition. Plucky and indomitable Sordet had eventually 
appeared on the British left, but his force was exhausted and 
could only interfere by fire action. 

Under these circumstances it can hardly be wondered at that 
the British Command did not at once apprehend that a change had 
taken place and that the errors of the beginning were never to be 
repeated. How could they know? It was but natural that 
Sir John French, believing the B.E.F. had been exposed with 
complete wantonness, should have remembered the instructions 
of the Government: 44 That the greatest care must be exercised 
towards a minimum of losses and wastage," instructions placing 
an undue restriction on him perhaps, but justified in that the 
B.E.F. contained almost the entire nucleus from which the 
Armies of the Empire were to be trained.* 

The first indication that the G.Q.G. really meant business was 
given in the following telephone message received by the Fifth 
Army at Marie in the early morning 

44 Vitry, August 27, 6.30 a.m. 

44 You have expressed to me your intention of throwing 
back by a counter-offensive, well supported by artillery, the 
troops which are following you, as soon as you have left the 
wooded region where the employment of your artillery is 
difficult. 

44 Not only do I authorise you to carry this out, but I 
consider such an attack to be indispensable. The state of 
your troops is good, their moral is excellent. It is necessary 
to take advantage of this. To act otherwise would diminish 
the moral, and might perhaps compromise the result of the 
campaign. 

44 The stone of Vervins into which you are moving lends 
itself well to such an operation. 

* See Appendix XXX. 
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" Do not take into account what the English are doing on 
your left. 

“J. Joffre." 


There was no possible doubt now that the Generalissimo, 
dissatisfied with General Lanrezac's conduct of operations, 
intended to impose a more aggressive policy. His message was a 
clever one, avoiding open criticism but pinning Lanrezac down to 
his own declarations, and debarring him from using the British 
as a pretext for argument or negative action. 

That General Lanrezac hardly jumped at General Joffre's 
suggestion is shown by what occurred on its receipt. 

At 6.40 a.m. General Hdly d'Oissel got on the telephone to 
General Berthelot, when the following conversation took place. 

1. Question by General Htty d'Oissel. 

“ We take it that it is on the Southern bank of the Oise that 
we are to counter-attack the Germans, because 

(a) the ground on the north bank does not lend itself to the 
employment of artillery. 

(b) in the Commander-in-Chief's telegraphic order of 
6.30, August 37th, the following words occur ' the zone of 
Vervins into which you are moving lends itself well to such 
an operation." 

Answer by General Berthelot, 

" Of course.” 

3. Second question. 

u Therefore you do not ask us to recross the Oise, to-day 
the 37th, with a view to advancing towards the Germans on 
the north bank, over ground unfavourable to the employ¬ 
ment of artillery ?" 

Answer, 

“ No."* 

The effect of Joffre’s message on Lanrezac was to make him 
very angry, as all those who like myself had to do with him 
that morning found to their cost. 

* Lit Annin Fraifaiit font la Gmdt Gmrt, Tome i, and Volume, Anna 887. 


Aug . 37 th, 
1914 


Map IX 
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Aug, 2'jth, Tlie particular difficulty that brought me into contact with him 

19x4 was once more the question of the allocation of roads. The facts 
of the case are not clear in my mind, but had something to do 
with the French maintaining that the British I. Corps was 
retiring on the road allocated to the 53rd Reserve Division, 
whereas the British contended that an arrangement had been 
come to whereby this road, which ran through Guise, had been 
allotted to them. Apart from the suffering such disputes 
always inflicted on the troops, the Staffs were particularly 
nervous in this case, for a critical operation from the British point 
of view was involved, firstly because of the gap between the two 
British Corps, which had widened since the previous day, and 
secondly because the enemy was reported to be in the immediate 
vicinity.* (He was even reported later in the day to be in great 
strength just north of St. Quentin, due west of the British I. 
Corps). Under these circumstances the difficulty of with¬ 
drawing a whole corps on one road, which our Allies were also 
using, will be readily understood. The negotiations involved led 
to some very acid criticism by General Lanrezac of the British 
and their Commander, 

In the course of the morning Alexandre appeared, and the 
atmosphere, already charged with electricity, became dangerously 
tense. 

General Lanrezac has described this interview in his book. 
Alexandre had come to see that the Commander-in-Chiefs 
orders for an attack were carried out. He developed with great 
emphasis the spirit of those orders, and went on to say that the 
Fifth Army had all along been expected not merely to fall back 
but to fight and contain the enemy by vigorous counter-attacks. 
Hdly d'Oissel replied with asperity that “ by its rapid retreat the 
Fifth Army had disengaged itself and had gained the time 
necessary to enable it to establish itself in the prescribed 
positions." 

These words have been recorded by General Lanrezac 
himself, and evidently met with his approval. There could be 
no better comment on his attitude. Ever since Charleroi, with 

* The reports concerning the proximity of the Germans were inaccurate. The 
1st Cavalry Brigade, forming part of the rearguard after the Battle of Le Cateau, 
which did not arrive at St. Quentin till midday on the 47th, had no difficulty in 
Boldine on to the town until the 28 th, 
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his back to the enemy, the leader of the Fifth Army had been Aug, 2,7th, 
seeking for ideal positions, always further south. 1914 

Whilst Alexandre was in conference with the Army Com¬ 
mander, Girard was called in to give an appreciation of the 
situation from the enemy's point of view. He gave it as his 
opinion, an opinion confirmed by reports, that the enemy was 
slipping from east to west without pursuing the Fifth Army. 

This information could but strengthen Alexandre's contention 
that the Germans were being left free by the Fifth Army to carry 
out their manoeuvre unmolested. 

In view of the forthcoming attack, Fifth Army H.Q. remained 
at Marie instead of moving to Laon in the morning as had been 
intended. 

A short time ago I revisited Marie, which had remained in my 
mind as a vision of horror. I thought I remembered it well. 

Could this sleepy little town be the place I remembered so 
vividly surging with troops, through which hurried gloomy staff 
officers with frayed nerves ? I could not find my way about. I 
went to the school. It was quite different. u Are you sure this 
was where the staff was in 19x4?” I asked the schoolmaster. 

He was quite sure. He thought he could remember the name of 

the General. " General—let me see—General von-” I then 

realised that we were not talking about the same thing. A 
German Commander had, it seemed, followed the Fifth Army in 
occupation of the town and made far more impression than we 
had. But still this was not the school I remembered, “ Was 
there another one ? " Yes, down a side street there was a girls' 
school, so thither I went. This was the place. The long 
balcony along which General Lanrezac had paced, his hands 
behind his back, and along which the Chief of Staff or Major 
Schneider had come almost at a run in search of their Chief, was 
unmistakable, but the remainder of the building was not as I 
remembered it, the entrance was quite different, so was the 
courtyard. So much for accurate memories. 

General Joffre, having given his instructions to the Fifth 
Army, which was carrying out its movement in perfect quietude, 
turned his attention to the British, whose situation was giving 
him cause for ever-growing anxiety. 
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Aug, 21th, At 6,45 a.m. he sent the following message to Colonel 
1914 Huguet • 

“ I am ordering the Fifth Army to carry out a vigorous 
attack from the line Guise-Vervins against the enemy who 
are following it 

“ The left of the British Army will be protected from any 
outflanking movement by the Cavalry Corps. On the other 
hand, on your (the British) front the enemy seems to be 
exhausted and incapable of pursuit. 

“Under these conditions it appears to me that the 
British Army runs no risks, and that its withdrawal can be 
methodical, and regulated by the movement of the Fifth 
Army in such a way as not to uncover the left flank of that 
Army." 

Unfortunately this message struck the wrong note. The 
inference that the enemy had been dealt such a blow as to 
render him incapable of pursuit was flattering, but unfortunately 
the British knew this was not the case. 

Colonel Huguet answered by a telephone message at 8,15 a.m. 
which reflected not only his usual pessimism but something of 
the resentment of the British Command as well, After stating 
that the situation was not yet clear and that it was hoped the 
II. Corps would be collected that night at St. Quentin and the I. 
at Grigny-Ste. Benolte, he went on to say 

“ There is no news of the Cavalry Division which has 
suffered severely.*" (It had lost fifteen men at Le Cateau.) 
“Effective support by Sordet's Cavalry Corps is relied 
upon. The 4th and 9th German Cavalry Divisions have 
been but little engaged. They may be very audacious and 
transform the retreat into a rout. It is therefore thought 
that Sordet’s Corps should not only protect the retreat but 

* G.H.Q, was absolutely without information about the Cavalry Division at 
this time. At about 8 a.m, the Colonel commanding one of the Regiments of 
the i st Cavalry Brigade got on to G.H.Q. through a village telephone (north of 
St. Quentin). He asked if they could tell him the whereabouts of the ist Cavalry 
Brigade, from which bis Regiment had got detached during the night of the 26th, 
The officers to whom he spoke said: “ We have heard nothing of any of the 
Cavalry for two days. Can you tell me where any of them are ? " So the Colonel 
told him where they had been when he had last been in contact with them the 
nipht before, after the Battle of Le Cateau, 
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attack if possible. If this co-operation is not very effective Aug, zjth, 
the appreciation of ourselves (by the British) risks being 19x4 
extremely severe.”* 

General Joffre realised when he visited Sir John French at 
Noyon at 11 a.m, that Huguet was right about the attitude of the 
British. No decision seems to have emerged from this meeting. 

On his return to his Headquarters he sent the congratulatory 
telegram referred to in the previous chapter. It may be that he 
hoped this would propitiate the British Commander, but it is 
certainly the fact that he sincerely believed such a tribute was due. 

Before General Joffre had returned to the G.Q.G., news 
was received there that the British were evacuating St Quentin. 

General Berthelot telephoned to Huguet to ask if this was the 
fact and to protest, “ To uncover completely Lanreaac’s left at 
the moment when his Army was about to attack would place him 
in a critical situation," He reiterated that the British left was 
amply covered. 

Meanwhile Sordet was told to continue covering the B.E.F. 
principally to its rear and to the west until it had crossed the 
Somme. He was then to remain about St. Quentin until he 
received fresh instructions from the G.Q.G. 

As the day wore on, the hornon as seen from G.H.Q. grew ever 
darker, as was shown by yet another message from Huguet to the 
G.Q.G. at 5.45 p.m. This time he announced that a German 
Cavalry Division had just entered Peronne, (which was not true) 
and cheerfully commented that the arrival of this mythical foe 
risked turning the British retreat into a rout. He also stated that 
Sordet had not left his billets at Villers-Faucon owing to the 
fatigue of his horses,f This extremely grave situation was 
leading, said Huguet, to very unfavourable comments on the 
part of the British, Again General Berthelot asserted that 
General Sordet had been ordered to protect the British retreat 
at all costs, and the British were informed that an Army Corps 

* The same alarmist note was sounded to General d’Amade •— 

“ Colonel Huguet to General d’Amade at Bray-sur-Somme, August 27th, 19x4, 

9,15 a.m. 

“ Situation of British left Corps very precarious, It is hoped to reach St, 

Quentin this evening, Field Marshal asks when the Reserve Divisions will reach 
Fdrotme and be ready for action.” 

t In a later message Huguet stated that Sotdet’s Cavalry Corps had moved to 
F tM** 
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Aug, 37 th, (the VIL) was detraining about Chaulnes,* 

1914 But the most staggering blow to General Joffre's hopes and 

plans was Huguet's final message. It was to the effect that the 
British Government might demand that the whole Army be 
withdrawn to its base at Le Havre to reorganise. (This was 
anything but the Government’s intention; further, on the next 
day arrangements were discussed for changing the base from 
Havre to St, Nazaire at the mouth of the Loire.) 

The gravity of this message was barely palliated by the 
further statement that should such a withdrawal take place it 
would only be temporary, the will to re-enter the conflict as soon 
as possible remaining unimpaired. 

Colonel Huguet concluded by pointing out that under these 
circumstances the German policy of overwhelming the allied 
left would be carried out with ever-increasing success against a 
shorter line, and that General Lanrezac's left would soon be 
seriously threatened. 

This communication, which reflected not only Colonel 
Huguet's own dejection but the discouragement and pessimism 
of a section of British G.H.Q., as well as the wildly inaccurate 
views current in some quarters concerning the state of the 
fight ing troops, went on to say that while the I. Corps still 
presented a certain cohesion the II, could not offer the least 
resistance to the enemy. The British Army would therefore 
not be able to resume the campaign without a prolonged rest 
and a complete reconstitution, which would necessitate for at 
least three divisions out of five a delay of several days or even of 
some weeks. Undoubtedly this dismal picture was largely 
coloured by the reportsof stray staff Jeremiahs, both French and 
British, who in their wanderings saw stragglers and mistook them 
for units which had lost all cohesion. 

The possibility envisaged in this report recalls vividly the 
extraordinary point of view held seriously in some quarters, a 
legacy of the South African War, that the British Army could 
withdraw and refit as and when it liked, as if it were possible 
to cross fingers and cease to play when the game became too hot. 
Even to entertain such an idea was to show a complete misunder- 

* This was the nucleus of the Sixth French Army under _ General Maunoury, 
which was to prolong Ac Allied loft. The VH, Corps, which had belonged to 
the Army of Alsace, now consisted of the 14th and 63rd Divisions, The 13th 

DivWr 1 \r tl H*hir 1 in A 1 '•'*’* 
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standing of the merciless and ruthless foe we were now opposed to. Aug 27th, 

To General Joffre, Huguet's report must have been a facer. 1914 
It is remarkable, and typical of the man, that he adhered to his 
plan for an attack by the Fifth Army under the circumstances. 

He showed that day that he possessed the very greatest quality of 
all in a Commander, the courage to adhere to his plan when 
everything is going wrong and the only means of safety seems to 
consist in giving way and accepting a situation imposed by the 
enemy's action. What is involved, what tempering of soul is 
required, may be guessed at by those who have stood near the 
responsible Commander at such a time, but can only be known to 
the man who has had to make the decision. 

***** 

The actual situation of the British, considering the ordeal the 
II, Corps had gone through on the previous day, was not 
unsatisfactory, and it is incredible that the description given in 
Huguet's message should have been applied to them. The I. 

Corps was weary but intact, having fought a brilliant rear-guard 
action at Etreux, during which occurred yet another of those 
gallant stands culminating in a heroic sacrifice which were so 
characteristic of the British retreat. The II, Corps, after a 
sharp encounter in the morning, had carried out the noteworthy 
achievement of falling back in perfect order behind the Somme 
Canal. The men were worn and strained beyond belief, but 
their moral was extremely high. 

The factor that was most in their favour was that von Kluck, 
just released from his subordination to von Billow, was, as has 
been previously explained (see last chapter, p. 241} inclining 
south-westwards, leaving the British free to reform unmolested. 

The British only found this out when news came through that von Map VI 
Kluck's troops were in conflict with Sordet's cavalry and 
d'Amade's Territorials away to the west about Peronne, but the 
information did not reach Sir John in time to influence his 
decision to continue his retirement,* 

* It was learnt on the following day that Sordet's Cavalry had engaged the 
enemy on the Somme. 

To the left of the Cavalry Corps d’Amade’s two new Reserve Divisions were 
already matching on the Somme. One of them, the 6ist, was engaged In a serious 
fight about Combles and was thrown back some distance, the other Division, 
the Sand, reached Bapaume in the evening. From this day these two Divisions 
were attached to the Sixth Army which was being constituted under General 
Maunoury, 
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Aug. yjth, Whilst the B.E.F. was retiring, unmolested save for the sharp 
i9 r 4 engagements already referred to, G.H.Q. was not far from think¬ 
ing that all was lost. The following message shows the state of 
mind prevailing there:— 

“ From Henry (General Wilson) to Snowball (General 
Snow, G.O.C. 4 th Division):—" Throw overboard all 
ammunition and impedimenta not absolutely required, and 
load up your lame ducks on all transport, horse and 
mechanical, and hustle along."* 

This message was acted upon in some cases by formations 
which came to the conclusion that a danger they ignored was 
threatening them. In the case of the 4 th Division great 
quantities of munitions and baggage were dumped and abandoned. 
Next day, realising that the enemy was not within miles, lorries 
were sent back to recover it, but as German cavalry appeared 
after the baggage had been loaded up, the lorries had to drive 
away without the ammunition. 

The truth was that G.H.Q. could not believe the II. Corps had 

* This was later reinforced by the following order:— 

“ Extract from Operation Order No. 5. G.H.Q., *7-8-14, 

“ All ammunition on wagons not absolutely required and other impedimenta 
will be unloaded and officers and men carried to the full capacity of all transport, 
both horse and mechanical, 

“ H. Wilson, Major-General, Sub-Chief of Staff.” 

See also Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien’s Memories of Foriy-eigjst Years' Senior, 
pp. 416-7. 

“ Just before the Chief came up 1 had met an officer of the 4th Division whom 
I had known for years, I had a short talk with him, and, noticing that he waa not 
quite in his usual spirits, asked him if anything was the matter. He replied it 
was ‘ lie order ’ he had just received from me. He then went on to explain that 
an order had come to ms Division a short time Wore saying the ammunition on 
wagons not absolutely required and other impedimenta were to be unloaded and 
officers and men carried to the full capacity of transport. He went on to say 
that the order bad bad a very damping effect on bis troops, for it was clear it 
would not have been issued unless we were in a very tight place. I told him 
I had never beard of the order, that the situation was excellent, the enemy only in 
small parties, and those keeping at a respectful distance, and that I was entirely 
at a loss to understand why such an order had been issued. Further, I would 
at once send to Divisional Headquarters to say that the order was to be disregarded. 
My counter order actually reached the jtd and 5th Divisions in time, but the 
4th Division had already acted on the older, burning officers' kits, etc,, to lighten 
their wagons. ... It was unfortunate, for had I seen it («.«. the order) I should 
have protested to G.H.Q. before circulating it, and I feel sute the Chief would 
have cancelled it on learning the true situation, and thus saved an increase of 
suffering to those who by acting on it sacrificed their spare clothes, boots, etc., 
at a time when they uroently needed them." 
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recovered in the amazing way it had, a recovery probably due to Aug. 27th, 
the fact that the men realised the magnificent fight they had put 1914 
up at Le Cateau and the punishment they had inflicted on the 
enemy. The danger had been great, but not so great as had been 
imagined by the directing staff, who concluded that a rapid 
retreat offered the only road to safety. This led to further 
efforts being demanded of the weary II, Corps, which thus lost 
the advantage of its short rest. The regiments rolled back, too 
weary to be allowed to halt, for any man who lay down dropped 
off to sleep in the road and could not be roused even to drag 
himself out of the way of the wheels of vehicles, or from under 
the hoofs of horses. 

* * * * # 

Meanwhile the Fifth Army had withdrawn peacefully without 
interference from the enemy to the line assigned to it south of the 
Oise and Thon. Map XII 

General Lanrezac, after awaiting the reports from the Corps, 
was taking steps for a very limited action on the following day. 

At 8 p,m. he issued orders to the Army to dose in on the left, 
facing north-west, in readiness to attack any hostile columns 
crossing the Oise. 

These orders had hardly been issued when a telegram des¬ 
patched at 8.10 p.m. by the Commander-in-Chief was received at 
Marie. It ran as follows:— 

“ Certain information received shows that elements of the 
VII. and IX. Corps forming part of the Second German 
Army which is opposed to you have been left in front of 
Maubeuge. 

u It is therefore possible to come to the help of the 
British Army by taking action against the hostile forces 
which are advancing against it west of the Oise. 

'* You will therefore advance your left to-morrow morning 
between the Oise and St, Quentin, so as to attack all hostile 
forces marching against the British Army." 

Having despatched this order, the Commander-in-Chief was 
informed of General Lanrezac's intentions of merely attacking 
those hostile columns which might follow his Army across the 
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Aug, vjth, Oise, and he immediately telegraphed to insist that his order to 

1914 the Fifth Army to attack in the direction of St. Quentin should be 

carried out. This message greatly incensed General Lanrezac, 
and indeed a most difficult and complicated manoeuvre, necessi¬ 
tating a possibly dangerous change of front, had been imposed 
upon him. That he should have been preoccupied and per¬ 
turbed was comprehensible, but that he should have voiced his 
criticism as vehemently and openly as he did was less so. He 
had made it quite clear that even the restricted attack at first 
envisaged had not appealed to him, but the attack now ordered 
struck him as being almost insane, and he said so. What he 
feared was that whilst he attacked across the British front the 
German Corps which were following his Army might attack and 
overwhelm his right. He feared also that the enemy might 
advance into the gap between the right of his Army and the 
Fourth, and do to him on that flank what he was ordered to 
attempt against the enemy on his left 

Then came Alexandre, again evidently with the same purpose 
as earlier in the day, to see that General Joffre's orders were 
carried out, and that without delay or prevarication. His 
appearance was the signal for the storm, which had been brewing 
since the morning, to break violently. The immediate cause 
was Schneider, He thought that the G.Q.G. had no idea of the 
difficulty of the movement involved by the new order, and said 
so. Alexandre brushed aside all objections. Nothing extra¬ 
ordinary was being asked of the Fifth Army after all. They 
were facing north, well, they would face west, nothing very 
complicated in that, and, placing his hand flat on a map on the 
table, he slowly turned it round from the north to the west, 
Schneider, thoroughly imbued with the point of view of his 
Chief, became so exasperated at this that, forgetting the rank and 
position of the man he was addressing, he told Alexandre not to talk 
nonsense, to which the latter tartly replied: u You people can't 
be induced to do anything.” 

At this stage Lanrezac, who had been standing by biting his 
moustache, bounded into the dispute, and according to his own 
account told the representative of the G.Q.G. exactly what he 
thought of General joffre’s strategy and of the G.Q.G, generally. 
His terms were strong, his tone violent. General H&y d’Oissel 
intwvwvd whh snd foolne 5 * 1 , We drew ^levindre aside 
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and explained the very real difficulties of the projected movement Aag . 27 th, 
from the Staff point of view, but assured him that the attack 1914 
would be carried out Colonel Alexandre then left for the 
G.Q.G. 

This scene revealed to the whole of the Fifth Army Staff not 
only that differences existed between the Army Commander and 
the G.Q.G,, but that they were in strong opposition to each other, 
and the result was naturally deplorable, throwing a further 
burden of doubt and nervousness on the governing machine of 
the Army. 

The prevailing feeling of tension and gloom was increased 
when that night the French Mission telephoned that on the 
following day the British Army was to continue its retreat and fall 
back behind the Oise between La Fire and Noyon, This meant 
that the left of the Fifth Army and the right of the new force now 
being formed about Chaulnes would be uncovered, for the 
British retirement must inevitably create a gap in the Allied line. 

Naturally enough the news was very badly received. There 
is no point in recalling moments of almost unendurable strain, 
when men had to face ordeals that went beyond what they had 
imagined they could possibly stand. Suffice it to say that the 
French considered the British were running away at the critical 
moment, while the British were persuaded that they had been 
treated so badly that they could place no further reliance on their 
Allies. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE FIFTH ARMY PREPARES TO COUNTER-ATTACK 
August 38th, 1914 

Joffre at Marie—Lanrezac and the Commander of the XVIII . 
Corps—General Hache—Colonel Lardemelle—Preparations for the 
counter-attack—A difficult manoeuvre brilliantly executed— 
Lanrezac sends a liaison officer to investigate the position of the 
British L and II. Corps—His report—Lanrezac's orders— 
Helbronner sent again to the British—Sir John French’s refusal to 
allow Sir Douglas Haig to participate in the counter-attack— 
Colonel Macdonogh's visit to Laon—Events on the British front— 
The gap between the two British Corps—Von Kluck’s view of the 
situation—Von Billow—First fruits of the Battle of Mans— The 
situation at nightfall 

Aug, 2,8th, The whole paraphernalia of Fifth Army Headquarters was 
1914 despatched to Laon late in the morning, but the heads of sections 
only left Marie in the afternoon. 

All morning the school there was a scene of the greatest 
activity. Busy officers dashed along the balcony which was the 
main thoroughfare, or dived off it into the classrooms where 
orders were being written, billeting areas allocated, wires 
decoded and Intelligence reports sifted. I was standing on this 
balcony when suddenly a large figure which took up its entire 
breadth appeared. It was General Joflfre himself, and his 
appearance caused all the more of a flutter in that this was his 
first visit to the Fifth Army. As usual when travelling, he wore a 
great black overcoat which reached down nearly to his heels. 
He stopped to speak to Victor Duruy, and his manner was 
cordial and flattering in the extreme, He told him that he had 
heard of his splendid services at Namur and elsewhere. General 
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Lanrezac, who was standing by, generously chimed in. Re- Aug. 38 th, 
membering this little scene, I was not entirely surprised when 19x4 
next day Duruy was appointed to take the place of Schneider, 
who was transferred to the Staff of his father-in-law. General 
Maunoury. 

There was a long confabulation between the Generals, at the 
beginning of which Girard was called in. I don’t think he had 
modified his opinion of the previous day that the Germans were 
using every endeavour to come to a decision by enveloping the 
Allies' left wing. 

What happened at this interview between Joffre and Lanrezac 
I did not know until long afterwards. 

The impression left by Lanrezac on the Commander-in-Chief 
was that he had lost his bearings, that he was fearful, did not 
seem able to control either himself or his Army, and was nervous 
for his right flank without being able to assign any very cogent 
reason for his fears. 

He had been glum as usual before the arrival of his Chief. 

When he found himself alone with him he drew a dismal picture 
of the condition of his Army, emphasised the fatigue of the 
troops, told the Commander-in-Chief of the " nerves ” of some 
units. General Joffre listened for a while, impassive, then with¬ 
out a moment's warning, exploded, His rage was terrific. 

He threatened to deprive Lanrezac of his command and 
told him that he must obey without discussion, that he 
must attack without this eternal procrastination and appre¬ 
hensiveness.* 

General Joffre's Olympian anger bore fruit t Lanrezac pulled 
himself together, and on that day at least a wave of energy 

* Monsieur Poincare in, his Mtmoirs (Vol. V, p. zofi) writes of this day 
that— 

“ Unfortunately this Amy (the Fifth) was so weary that General Lanrezac 
had expressed the desire to withdraw it south of Laon without fighting and there 
reconstitute it In view of further engagements, Joffre, who will not tolerate any 
delay at the moment, considered this proposal to be a sign of weakness, He has 
given Lanrezac definite orders to assume the offensive tn the region of Guise; 
he has threatened to shoot him in case of disobedience or of hesitation. He 
has gone in person to the theatre of operations, He has, so Colonel Pdndlon says, 
great hopes of this new battle.” 

The President was, I think, misinformed as far as Joffre’s threat to shoot Laatezac 
was concerned. It was the kind of exaggerated gossip likely to be current at 
that time. General Lanrezac never mentions it in Ms book. I can hardly believe 
that of the two men I remember well seeing together after the interview at Marie, 
one had threatened to have the other shot. 


* 
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Aug, 28th, vibrated down the nerves of the Army such as it had not known 
1914 since it marched into Belgium. 

The Commander-in-Chief left a written order confirming his 
verbal instructions. It was very short and ran as follows 
" The Fifth Army will attack as soon as possible the German 
forces which advanced against the British yesterday. It will 
protect itself on its right with the minimum of forces, carrying out 
long distance reconnaissances on this flank," 

As the Generals left the room where they had conferred. 
General Lanrezac was told that General de Mas Latrie, command¬ 
ing the XVIII. Corps, had come in to see him. Mas Latrie 
began a long and dismal account of the state of his troops. He 
emphasised the fatigue of his men, and told the Army Commander 
of the nerves of some units. The leitmotif might have been 
plagiarised from General Lanrezac himself, who so short a time 
before had developed the same theme to General Joffre, The 
similarity of the two scenes did not end there. Lanrezac 
pulverised the wretched Corps Commander for his faint heart and 
pusillanimity. He growled and thundered, and no doubt knew 
exactly what to say. He had merely to pass on words and 
expressions fresh in his memory. General de Mas Latrie came 
off worse than his Chief, however, for General Joffre, approach¬ 
ing, chimed in with Lanrezac and completed the discomfiture of 
Mas Latrie, who withdrew like a man in a trance. 

Thus was the truth of a French Cavalry proverb proved— 
“ C'est le bat-flanc qui trinque," which means that when the 
colonel is out of temper he upbraids the captain, who swears at 
the subaltern, who goes for the sergeant, who punishes the 
private, who beats the horse, whose only recourse is to kick the 
bail at the side of his stall. So it is always the bail that catches 
it in the end—" C'est le bat-flanc qui trinque .” 

A moment or two after General de Mas Latrie's departure, a 
very soldierly little figure, with white hair and a white moustache, 
stepped forward. This was General Hache, just appointed to 
take over the command of the III. Corps in succession to General 
Sauret. His appearance was very different from that of his 
predecessor, General Sauret had appeared on our balcony earlier 
in the morning, excited, dishevelled, gesticulating, and badly in 
need of a hair-cut. So heated was he that the icy reception 
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accorded him, the coldest of cold shoulders presented by all with Aug, 28 th, 
whom he came in contact, had apparently little effect. 19x4 

General Hache was to prove an able and determined 
commander, firm, silent and reliable: I had to go to see him 
often and remember well his habit of walking up and down with 
his hands behind his back, his cap well forward, looking down on 
the ground. To-day, he went up to Generals Joffre and Lanrezac 
and begged to be relieved of the terrible responsibility of taking 
over the command of a corps he did not know on the eve of a 
battle. Earnestly he begged the Commander-in-Chief to allow 
him to return to the division he had commanded so ably. But 
General Joffre would not have this, and told Hache that it was 
his duty to go to the III, Corps. 

Then General Joffre left, I am not sure, but I think that one 
of his staff officers remained behind for some time, to see that 
preparations for next day's attack were pressed forward. 

The next visitor was Colonel Lardemelle, Chief of Staff of the 
I. Corps. He came to settle matters affecting the movement of 
his Corps. This officer was eventually, on the Aisne, to become 
Chief of Staff of the Fifth Army. Of medium height, dark, 
quiet, courtly and efficient, he was liked and admired by all who 
served under his orders. 

During the course of the morning it was decided to employ 
part at least of the I. Corps on the left, but later this decision was 
reversed, Under the first hypothesis it was to have been moved 
by rail, and this led to an outburst of activity on the part of the 
Sub-Chief of Staff, Lieut.-Colonel Daydrein, which left all 
beholders quite dizzy. This small, efficient, grey-haired, grey- 
moustached artillery officer specialised in juggling with trains as a 
conjuror juggles with billiard balls, but how he had time to think 
whilst a ceaseless flow of words poured from him I don't know. 

His loquacity engendered fatipe, though not to himself. Upon 
this occasion his bubbling energy was wasted, for in the end it 
was decided to employ the I. Corps on the right and move it by 
road. 

Preparations for the attack were being feverishly pressed 
forward. 

The difficulties of the manoeuvre now being carried out by the 
Fifth Army have not been sufficiently recognised, Had there 
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Aug, 28 tk, been an extra day available, had twelve hours warning been given, 
1914 it would have been possible to echelon the columns, which would 
have made the conversion comparatively easy. As it was no 
warning was given, and the manoeuvre redounds greatly to the 
credit of both staff and troops, all the more so as it was not 
unhampered by the enemy, 

Map IX The Army had been marching south on a front of some thirty 
kilometres in about thirteen infantry columns plus the cavalry. 
This great mass of troops was now being switched round, the 
whole of the left to face north-west, and concentrated on a much 
narrower front. The Reserve Divisions moved south and then 
faced west. The XVIII. Corps slipped into the position 
vacated by the Reserve Divisions and faced north-west towards 
St. Quentin. The III, Corps side-stepped to the left, following 
the XVIII. Corps and facing the same way, whilst the X, Corps 
closed in and faced north, protecting the right flank,* The I. 
Corps was placed, a welcome innovation, in reserve behind the 
right, one of its divisions in Army Reserve.f The 4th Cavalry 
Division, together with the 51st Reserve Division, which was 
placed under the direct orders of the Army Commander, were to 
watch the right; the Cavalry was also to keep in touch with 
the Fourth Army, no easy task, as there was a gap of some 
twenty kilometres, which was increasing, between it and the 
Map XU Fifth Army. Happily there was no sign of any important 
enemy formations coming down from the hilly country opposite 
this gap. 

Commandant Schneider was mainly responsible for this 
successful manoeuvre, and it was hard on him to have to 
leave the Fifth Army at the moment of his best achieve¬ 
ment. His departure (on the 29th) was an ominous reminder 
of the fact that it is unwise to quarrel with supreme authority or 
its representative. 

Captain Helbronner had been sent out at 6 a.m. with the 
following instructions 

* In the course of this movement the 38th and 37th Divisions from Africa, 
which had been attached the first to the III, and the second to the X, Corps, were 
transferred, the first to the XVIII. and the second to the HI. Corps. 

f The I. Corps was ordered to leave a Brigade in support of the 4th Cavalry 
Division. The 1st Division was to have its advance guard in the eariy morning 
on the Guise—Ori^ny road ready to advance north-west. 
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" To visit the area through which the two British Corps Aug a8 th, 
were retiring, and to get an impression of the state of the 1914 
troops. If possible to see the Corps Commanders, to tell 
them of General Lanrezac's intentions and ascertain their 
frame of mind," 

These instructions, ordering a French officer to deal direct 
with the British Corps Commanders without any reference to the 
British Commander-in-Chief, would appear extraordinary to an 
English soldier, but the French conception of liaison was different 
from our own, and in such an emergency, with so much at stake 
and communications so unreliable, there was much to be said for 
General Lanrezac's endeavour to find out for himself the real 
situation of his neighbours. 

Captain Helbronner returned at 5 p.m. He has been good 
enough to give me the notes he made at the time concerning his 
mission. 

He had found Sir Douglas Haig near Mont D’Origny, Sir 
Douglas seemed anxious about the II, Corps, and asked Hel¬ 
bronner to see him again after visiting Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien. 

Meanwhile the 1st Division was marching by, and Helbronner 
noted its excellent appearance. The men were tired and 
suffering from the extreme heat but marched in perfect order, 

"The regiments went by ceaselessly singing ‘Tipperary,’ 
which was the song of the moment," 

Helbronner then left for the II. Corps area. He presently 
encountered some regiments of the II. Corps, which presented, 
he wrote, a striking contrast to the I, Corps. The men looked 
harassed, there was some disorder, and some units were inter¬ 
mingled. Nobody was singing. He met a staff officer who told 
him the German Cavalry threatened to envelop the rearguards of 
the Corps and that his orders were to accelerate the retreat, 

" Guns were thundering to the north-west and at times the wind 
carried the distant sound of machine-guns,” 

He failed to find Sir Horace. On his way back he met 
General Monro, commanding the and Division, The situation 
was not too serious for the French officer to note that General 
Monro was " jovial and in excellent temper, but was not shaved, 
an exceptional thing for a British officer,” 

Helbronner’s narrative goes on 
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Aug. 38 th, 11 Eventually I found General Haig, north of Ribdmont, near 
19x4 the little village of Lucy. He was standing on a mound, an 

orderly holding the horses beside the lance carrying the pennon, 
red with a white cross, which was planted in the ground. A 
British airman was reporting to Sir Douglas, who was very 
animated and conveyed to me the news he had just received from 
the aviator, 

“ This was that important German columns had been observed 
advancing south-west of St. Quentin. General Haig was good 
enough to marie these himself in pencil on my map. His words 
to me were:—‘ Go quickly to your General and give him this 
information. Let him take advantage of it without delay. The 
enemy is exposing his flank as he advances. Let him act. I am 
anxious to co-operate with him in his attack/ 

“ Sir Douglas thanked me for what I was able to tell him 
concerning the II. Corps, and gave me a rendezvous for that 
evening at La Fere. I left for Laon, expecting to find the 
Headquarters of the Fifth Army there, but was told that General 
Lanrezac was still at Marie, so I went on and found him there 
with General Hely d’ Oissel. I made my report, laying stress on 
the very different appearance of the two British Corps. I gave 
General Lanrezac the information given me by General Haig 
concerning the German columns, and reported to him the 
suggestion made by the British General. He appeared to be 
delighted, and said some nice things concerning Sir Douglas 
Haig. He at once told his Chief of Staff to modify the orders for 
the following day so as to include the participation of the British 
I. Corps. 

" An hour after my arrival General Haig's Sub-Chief of Staff, 
accompanied by Commandant Jammet, the French liaison 
officer, arrived at Marie. They both confirmed Sir Douglas 
Haig's intentions, but said that the I, Corps could not participate 
in the operation as early as 5 a.m. 5,30 a.m. was the time 
suggested. General Lanrezac accepted this modification and 
altered his plan accordingly/' 

The orders to which Helbronner refers were as follows 

" The First German Army is engaged frontally against the 
British Army. Its right flank is being attacked by the 
French Army of the north (Maunoury's Sixth Army). The 
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Fifth Army will attack its left flank to-morrow morning and 
endeavour to outflank it by the north. 

u General direction of the attack: St. Quentin and to the 
north. 

44 The attack will be carried out by the XVIII. and III. 
Corps, which will be supported on the left by the I. British 
Corps and covered on the right by the X, Corps and the 4th 
Cavalry Division. Leaving one division in Army Reserve, 
the I. Corps will be in second line, in rear and to the right of 
the III. Corps. The Group of Reserve Divisions will form 
a Reserve to the left on the left bank of the Oise.” 

When he issued these orders, General Lanrezac knew little of 
what was going on at the front, although it was but a few miles 
away. There was heavy artillery fire in the direction of Guise. 
One of the Reserve Divisions had lost the Bridges over the Oise. 
This necessitated the intervention of a Division of the III. and of 
one of the XVIII. Corps: the latter suffered somewhat heavily 
in the action. 

Shortly after the issue of this order, Helbronner was directed to 
return to the British I. Corps. His narrative continues 

" I went via Laon to give orders to our Sub-Chief of Staff, 
Lieut.-Colonel Daydrein. 

" I arrived at 7 p.m, at La Fere, Sir Douglas was not there, 
nor was he at Danizy. I found him at St, Gobain. I conveyed 
to him General Lanrezac's thanks and told him of the latter’s 
intentions for the following day, Sir Douglas expressed 
himself as satisfied, only making reservations concerning the 
hour at which his infantry was to attack. He decided to await 
the reports of his divisions before fixing me on this point. 
Meanwhile he asked me to dine. His Chief of Staff came in at 
the end of the meal saying that both General Lomax and General 
Monro asked that the men be allowed some rest before attacking, 
Sir Douglas then informed me that all his artillery and the cavalry 
he disposed of would intervene at 9 a,m, but that his infantry 
could only debouch at midday. He asked me to note that he had 
several heavy batteries at his disposal. He added that it would be 
necessary that, before participating in the attack, he should 
obtain Sir John French’s sanction to the agreement he had come 
to with General Lanrezac, Sir Douglas Haig marked on my 


Aug . 28th, 
1914 
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Aug, 28th, map in blue pencil the billeting areas occupied by his troops, 

1914 " I got back to Laon at 10 p.m. General Lanreaac was 

rather annoyed by all the modifications introduced by General 
Haig, but accepted them, saying—'All I ask is that they should 
debouch whether it be at 9 or at noon.'" 

After Helbronner had made his report, there was not a shadow 
of doubt in the minds of General Lanresac and his Staff that the I. 
Corps would fight alongside the Fifth Army on the morrow, A 
telephone message sent out by Colonel Huguet in the morning 
(at 7.15 a.ra.) stating that the British Army was to continue its 
retirement (a message which had been very badly received at 
Fifth Army Headquarters) was considered to have been super¬ 
seded by the direct negotiations carried on since with the I. 
Corps. But knowing something of the point of view of British 
G.H.Q. I felt grave doubts as to whether the I, Corps would be 
allowed to co-operate, and ventured to emphasise the conditional 
character of Sir Douglas's agreement, which Helbronner had 
made perfectly clear. All my attempts to get into direct touch 
with G.H.Q, failed. I hoped and prayed that Sir Douglas’s 
views would prevail with Sir John French but felt terribly 
uncertain. I should have felt less confidence still had I known 
that Colonel Huguet had written to General Joffre in the morning 
reiterating that the British Army was going to reorganise and 
would not be in a position to resume its place in the line for some 
time to come,* 

Late in the evening my worst fears were confirmed. News 
came in from the G.Q.G. either over the telephone or through a 
liaison officer (I remember a very highly tried G.Q.G, liaison 
officer being present that evening, I think it was Brtart) that Sir 
John would not allow the I, Corps to participate in the offensive 
next day. For the first time I felt we were in the wrong. My 
impression was the stronger that I did not know what was 
going on at G.H.Q. and saw this particular situation from the 
French angle. General Lanrestac's anger was terrific. He said 
terrible, unpardonable things concerning Sir John French and 
the British Army, but these I was careful not to hear? nor did I 
ever report what occurred that evening. A violent outburst was 
to be expected, for even if General Lanresac had not been 

* See Appendix XXVII. 
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engaged in an adventure for which he had no stomach, he would Aug. 28 th, 
have had every excuse for exasperation. Indeed the message 1914 
sent to the G.Q.G. from British G.H.Q. through Colonel 
Huguet was really amazing. It ran as follows 

“ Compiegne. 28th August, 6.55 p.m. 

“Marshal Frenchregrets his inability to co-operate withyou 
in to-morrow's general action in the measure desired by you, 

“ Troops very tired, must have at least one day's rest on 
the ground occupied to-night; after to-morrow they will be 
able to occupy the line of the Crozat Canal if necessary; if 
ultimately the French Army is victorious the Field-Marshal 
will place his troops at your disposal as a reserve.'' 

This document showed clearly that the British Higher 
Command, thoroughly disillusioned, and mistrustful of under¬ 
standings which as far as it was concerned had merely been 
misunderstandings resulting in the English receiving most of the 
blows, was determined not to risk a repetition of events which had 
well-nigh spelt disaster to its forces. 

The news that the I. Corps would not be allowed to co¬ 
operate in the Fifth Army's attack was confirmed by a Staff 
officer from Sir Douglas Haig’s Headquarters who arrived at 
Laon between midnight and 1 a,m, A further message 
addressed direct to the Fifth Army from G.H.Q. in English 
arrived at 1 a.m. This message, stating that the I. Corps was to 
enjoy a complete rest on the following day, added fresh flames to 
General Lanrezac’s wrath, since he well knew the excellent 
condition of the Corps and the disposition of its Commander. 

Further, he had by this time received a message sent at 6 p.m, 
from the British to the G.Q.G. to the effect that the whole area, 
some fifteen kilometres deep, on the front of the British Army, 
was entirely free from any important bodies of the enemy. 

To a dispassionate observer the situation would have appeared 
extraordinary. 

The great complaint of the British against General Lanrezac 
had been that he could not be induced to attack. Now that he 
was about to do so nothing would persuade the British to 
co-operate. They were doing as they had been done by. If they 
were frank on the subject and gave him warning of their in* 
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Aug. 28 th, tentions, on the other hand they were not pressed by the enemy 

1914 as he had been at Charleroi. 

Sir John French's justification for allowing the Fifth Army to 
fight unsupported was the state he imagined the British II. Corps 
to be in. All his thoughts were with these badly mauled troops. 

Moreover, regrettable though it may be that he should have 
refused to allow the I. Corps to co-operate in a plan largely 
intended to benefit the British, it must be remembered that at the 
outset General Joffre had not expected support from him, and 
that the offensive imposed on General Lanrezac was in Joffre’s 
opinion necessary for the safety of the French Army itself. 

The situation was strange, fogged by ill-will. The position of 
liaison officer had become almost impossible. Colonel Mac- 
donogh, realising something of my difficulties, took the time, 
overwhelmingly busy though he was, to come to Laon to give me 
moral support. The visit of this officer of high rank, completely 
self-possessed and superlatively competent, did much good and 
certainly eased things for me. 

Nothing of great importance happened on the British front 
during the day,* Sir John heard that he was to receive the 6th 
Division from England about the middle of September, and a 
complete Corps from India later. 

Map XII The only anxiety had been caused by the possibility of the 
enemy's Cavalry penetrating into the gap fifteen miles wide 
between the I, and II, Corps, but this did not happen. The 
British Cavalry again asserted its superiority over that of the 
enemy in a sharp fight. At Cerizy one of the few cavalry 
charges of the war took place. The Germans were ridden down 
and speared by the 12th Lancers. 

By nightfall the gap between the two Corps was still eleven 
miles across. It was covered by the Cavalry. According to a 
message received by the G.Q.G., the British Intelligence did not 
believe there were hostile forces of any importance on the front of 
the Army, In this they were right t the First German Army 

* In the afternoon joffre informed Huguet that the French outposts would cover 
the passages of the Somme between Pironne and Ham and those of the Oise at 
La fere and above. He trusted the British would have their outposts at Ham, 
St. Simon and Jussy, General Wilson answered that they were further south 
but that he did not know their exact location. Later a message was sent that the 
jrd Infantry and 3rd Cavalry Brigades were at Vendeuil and Choigny, the remainder 
of the Cavalry Division at jussy on the Croat Canal and at Cressy south of Nesle. 
The line of the Sflmf-e hetwe-r. H"* 1 and St, Simnn w“* therefore nhimdoned, 
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was moving south-west across the British front. 

Von Kluck's view of the situation at midday was as follows:— Aug, 2,8th, 

1^4 

" The left wing of the main body of the French is retiring 
south and south-west before the victorious Second and 
Third Armies. It is of decisive importance to attain the 
flank of these forces either during their retreat or on any 
position theymay take up, so as to cut them off from Paris and 
envelop them, This is of greater importance than cutting 
the British communications with the sea.” (Kluck, p. 70.) 

This meant that von Kluck assumed the British were by now 
separated from the French, and so far back on their lines of 
communication as to be out of reach of the sweep he projected. 

He must have had different information in the afternoon, for he 
then sent a message to Btilow asking him to deal with the 
disorganised British forces which appeared to be falling back on 
La Fere. 

There was nothing in this news to make him alter the plan he 
submitted to von Billow, which consisted in the Second Army’s 
advancing on Chauny, and the First on Compiegne and Noyon, 
that is south-east. But that evening orders came from the 
Supreme Command which gave the right wing armies objectives 
to the south-west.* Lack of a ruling conception and firm 
direction was making itself felt on the German side. Further¬ 
more the Supreme Command had made a crowning mistake 1 
believing that the decisive victory of the German text books had 
been won in the west, it ordered the transfer of troops from the 
western to the Russian theatre, (Six corps were detailed, but 
only two went.) 

Biilow meanwhile was unhappy and considerably perplexed. 

He had resented Kluck’s no longer being under his orders, and 
there was friction between the two Commanders, He was 
uncertain as to what the Fifth French Army on his front was 
doing, and fearful of gaps being created between him and his 
neighbours by von Kluck's action on his right and by that of the 
Third Army on his left, for the latter was marching south-east to 
the assistance of the Fourth Army. 

Although we did not know it, and although everything 

* See Appendix XXVIII. 
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Aug.&th, appeared couleur de rose at Luxembourg, whence the Kaiser 
1914 sent a wireless, which we intercepted, congratulating von Kluck 
on u approaching this day the heart of France," many factors 
were working in favour of the allies. 

The severity of their long marches was telling on the Germans; 
unduly long lines of communication were absorbing more and 
more men; supplies and ammunition were already lagging 
behind the swift and mighty wave of invasion, 

The Battle of Mons was also bearing fruit. Had not von 
Kluck's Army, pressing forward at its maximum speed, been 
delayed for twenty-four hours at Mons and given further 
severe punishment at Le Cateau, four of its corps instead of one 
division would have swung in against the left flank of the Fifth 
Army on the 29th, with disastrous results. 

* # * * # 

In spite of all this, the situation confronting General Joffre 
that night was anything but brilliant 
The British were apparently unresponsive to his appeals. 
D'Amade's force was almost entirely nebulous.* 

The situation of the Sixth Army was extremely precarious, 
General Maunoury informed the Commander-in-Chief that his 
offensive powers on the following day would be very limited, f 
As if all this were not bad enough, Joffre heard that the 
enemy was massing forces opposite the gap between the Fourth 
and Fifth Armies.f 

* On the evening of the 28th a part of d’Amade’s Territorials had detrained at 
Abbeville. The remainder of his troops were moving by road and were to be in 
position in four days' time. That night he intended holding with those troops 
which were avaiiable the line of the Somme from Plequigny to the sea. 

f Maunoury was absolutely without news of his 61st and 62nd Reserve Divisions. 
The Staff had attempted to locate them all day without result, theirnew Commander, 
General Ebener, sought for them in vain, The Germans were advancing in the 
Zone where the troops transferred to the Sixth Army were to detain. 

Maunoury, who had by the evening been further reinforced by the 14th Division 
the Ditte Brigade and the 55th Reserve Division, decided to detrain the 55th, 
56th and 63rd Reserve Divisions further south than had been originally intended. 
During the day the French Cavalry Corps was submitted to a fairly violent 
attack about Pfronne. 

| The Fourth Army was Itself engaged in a hard battle. _ On the previous day, 
columns matching south had been seen in the region of Chimay, as well as bodies 
of hostile troops in the region of Hirson, Chimay, Rocroi, It was therefore 
important that the Fourth Army, thus threatened on its left flank, should not delay 
further on the Meuse, Orders were sent to General de Langle that if he had not 
succeeded in throwing back the enemy into the Meuse before midday on the 
28th he was to fall back to the Aisne, but these orders leached him when his Army 
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Nothing daunted, instead of countermanding the attack Aug. 38 th, 
orders to the Fifth Army, he decided to create the Ninth Army 19x4 
(at first known as the Foch Detachment forming part of the 
Fourth Army) to bridge this gap,* 

Nowhere was there any relief, nowhere any good news, and his 
left appeared to be melting away. There lay his maximum 
danger at the moment, as well as his hope for the future. He 
concentrated upon sending every available man to that flank,f 

The 38th was a terrible day for the Allies, a day during 
which the scales might have been definitely turned against them 
but for the iron will and faith of Joffre. Taking troops from 
here, throwing them in there, threatening this General, praising 
that one, he remoulded the Allied line now that at last he really 
understood the German manoeuvre. But past mistakes had 
still to be paid for. The disastrous state of affairs whereby the 
Allied Armies withdrew by uneven jerks, exposing each other to 
the enemy’s blows and uncovering each other's flanks, was not 
yet ended, and in spite of the Generalissimo's immense efforts 
risks were run which but for fabulous good luck would have 
resulted in irremediable rout 

Meanwhile the men of the Fifth Army, soldiers because of 
their uniforms, marched on weary but cheerful, for at last it 
seemed that the Mighty Ones in their omnipotence had decided 
to fight, and in spite of what had happened, to all those young 
hearts not yet aged by war, to fight meant “ victory.” 

was My engaged. Bv evening it had been successful on the wings but not in the 
centre. Jome ordered it to fan back progressively to the Aisne, keeping in touch 
with the Third Army and sending out Cavalry and light detachments to assure 
the liaison with the Fifth Army. 

Joffte’s orders to the First and Second Annies were “ to last out,” 

* It was not until the early morning of the aSth that General Foch was called 
to Vitty to receive the command of this force, which came into being on the 
19th. It consisted of the IX. and XI. Corps from the Fourth Army plus the 
4and Division and the 9th Cavalry Division. During the retreat other divisions 
were temporarily attached. 

t The VI. Corps from the Third Army was ordered to join the Sixth Army, 
but diis older had to be countermanded later, and other forces sent to the Sixw 
Army instead, 
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THE BATTLE OF GUISE 
August 29TH, 1914 

Laon—A further attempt to secure British co-operation—Lanrezac's 
new orders—Joff re at Laon—The Battle of Guise—The results — 
Lanrezac and the G.Q.G.— A strange telephone conversation—The 
dangerous situation of the Fifth Army—The order to retire does not 
reach it—British support requested—Joff re at Compiegne— 
General Wilson at the G.Q.G.—The situation that night. 

Aug, 2,9th, Coming in to Laon, on the previous evening, I had been much 
1914 struck by the place. The town proper rises on an immense 
ridge some 350 feet high, forming a wedge in the plain, which it 
commands like a great battleship anchored in a smooth sea. 
From the ramparts the view extends northwards far beyond St, 
Quentin, westward to the forest of St, Gobain and southwards 
over the country of Laonnais and Soissonais. There is a 
beautiful twelfth century cathedral with high towers, and from 
the upper platforms of one of these stone animals, amongst them 
a cow and a donkey, peer incongruously over the edge. The 
cathedral has lovely thirteenth century stained glass, and a rose 
window which must be one of the finest in France. 

It was easy to realise how important the ridge on which the 
town stands must have been throughout the ages. Here the 
Gauls held off the Belgae, and the Romans, who fortified the 
place, stood on these heights to repel in turn the Franks, the 
Vandals and the Huns, 

A story read to me as a boy came to my mind. It was about a 
small Duke of Normandy brought to this place by a Carlovingian 
King as a hostage, almost as a prisoner. He dreaded the grim 
towers and walls and wondered at the luxury of these French 
people, who transported their glass windows from place to place, 

272 
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More recently, but still a very long time ago, in the Hundred Aug. 29 tk, 
Years War, the citadel had been held by the English. 19x4 

The place gave a sense of security; the idea that it might once 
again prove to be the breakwater against which the tide of 
invasion would be shattered, gave some comfort. But historical 
reminiscence did not prevent my feeling sad at heart as, in the 
early hours of August 29th, I made my way to the fine 
modern school in the lower town where Fifth Army H.Q. was 
established. 

Indeed I was very miserable. Since the firing of the first shot 
it had been my constant task to point out that the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief expected the Fifth Army to stand and fight. 

Frequently I had asserted that the British were only waiting for 
this to happen to take the offensive themselves. This had been 
true at the time, but now that the French were determined to 
come to grips with the enemy we hung back. Just as on previous 
occasions I had felt that the Fifth Army would slip back without 
fighting, so now I was convinced of the contrary. During the 
whole of the previous day officers of the G.Q.G. staff had been on 
the telephone asking for details, making sure there was no hitch, 
urging General Lauresac and his staff to speed up the arrange¬ 
ments so that by no possible chance would the attack be 
postponed. 

Yet present circumstances rendered this attack a pretty 
desperate adventure. The Fifth Army was unsupported on 
either hand; once engaged, could it extricate itself?, , . Such 
thoughts formed a background of depression to my immediate 
concern, the relations between the Fifth Army and our own and 
the situation of each at the moment. 

It was evident from the atmosphere at Laon that morning that 
relations were being strained to breaking point at the very 
moment when the need for co-operation between the Armies was 
more vital than ever. Lack of it seemed likely to lead to the 
defeat of the Fifth Army, and the overwhelming of the British 
Expeditionary Force would inevitably follow. 

I felt certain that the least demonstration of solidarity, the 
least gesture on our part, would hearten the French, make 
them feel safer on their dangerous left flank, and change the 
projected offensive from a desperate gamble into a rational if 
bold manoeuvre, Accordingly I made one more attempt to 
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Aug. 39f/i, obtain British support, and sent a telegram (I had sent several 
1914 messages on the previous night) in which the following words 
occur 

"French thought they had unconditional promise of 
support. That support mentioned in yesterday's operation 
orders. Relying on our help, a division of the I, Corps, 
which was to have been moved to the left of the Army by 
rail, has remained with the I. Corps. All French ask is a 
demonstration by guns and cavalry along the Ham-Jussy 
road and north of the river, direction: just west of St. 
Quentin, by 13 noon,” 

I cannot say I was hopeful that any result would follow, for I 
was aware of British G,H,Q.'s proposal to withdraw the Army to 
refit. Luckily the Fifth Army staff knew nothing of this, nor 
that so seriously had the possibility of withdrawing to a harbour 
been considered, that a Staff officer employed on railway duties, 
Lieut-Colonel Marr Johnson, had been ordered by General Henry 
Wilson to reconnoitre and report on the bridges which might 
have to be blown up all along the immense distance to La 
Rochelle, on the Bay of Biscay, 350 miles south-west of Paris as 
the crow flies. What the effect of this information would 
have been on General Lanrezac and his Staff is beyond con¬ 
jecture. 

At x.15 a.m. General Joffre had telegraphed to Lanrezac that 
the enemy, having thrown back the Reserve Divisions which 
were advancing on Peronne, had crossed the Somme moving 
westward, and was threatening the zone of detrainment of the 
Sixth Army, It was therefore essential that the action of the 
Fifth Army should be pressed with the utmost energy. 

The receipt of this message, combined with the lack of British 
support, caused General Lanrezac to issue fresh orders at 
7.30 a.m. 

" The right of the First German Army attacKed Peronne 
yesterday with its right. It is important that the attack we 
are launching against its left flank should be carried out with 
the greatest possible energy and with all the rapidity we are 
capable of. 
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* The initial movement will be directed on St Quentin."* 

At 9 a.m. General Joffre, flanked by Gamelin and de Galbert, 
appeared, clad in his long black overcoat. He spent all the 
morning at the school, a great deal of the time in Lanreaac's 
room, occasionally walking up and down the recreation ground 
accompanied by one or other of his orderly officers, the smooth 
Gamelin or the impulsive Galbert, but never a word did he utter; 
he watched. 

General Lanrezac was now grimly determined to attack, and 
was to prove himself an 'able commander. But no one who, 
having lived through those critical hours, has pondered over 
what occurred and read carefully the relevant documents and 
General Lanrezac’s own book, can fail to conclude that he fought 
the battle with as wary an eye on the G.Q.G. as on the enemy. He 
was a man torn by conflicting emotions, ulcerated by the distrust 
of himself that he felt growing at the G.Q.G,, exasperated by the 
British, by General Joffre's liaison officers, by the Commander- 
in-Chief himself, by every event that occurred. His clear view 
of the danger his Army was exposed to does his intelligence and 
comprehension credit, but does not justify his lack of faith in his 
own troops, demonstrated once more in his conversation with his 
Chief on the previous morning. Far-sighted he was, and dever, 
too dever perhaps, and certainly too critical. At Guise he 
manipulated his units with the consummate skill of an expert 
at the great game of war, but he played his hand without zest 
or faith, sardonically observant of the G.Q.G. which had 
forced the cards into his hand, and on whose entire responsibility, 
to his mind, the game was being played out. 

I was told long afterwards that the Commander-in-Chief had 
come that morning determined to relieve General Lanrezac of his 
command. I imagine that when he saw him thoroughly master 
of the situation and carrying out the G.Q.G,'s instructions with 
energy and ability, he came to the conclusion that it would be mad¬ 
ness to remove him from the head of his Army, now in full action. 

* This order went on to prescribe that the XVIII. Corps should, onca it had 
crossed the Oise, take the general direction of St. Quentin, its right a little to the 
east of Mesml St, Laurent. 

The in. Corps was to Inflect its direction of attack towards the west, remaining 
in echelon behind the XVIII. Corps. 

The Group of Reserve Divisions was to support the left of the XVIII. Corps 
and advance on UrviUers. 

T! 


Aug. 29 th, 
1914 
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Aug. 3,9th, This not being a military history, I shall not attempt to give a 

1914 detailed account of what was to be known as the Battle of Guise. 

Map IX The following is a brief outline of the battle. 

The French advanced in the direction of St. Quentin at 
6 a.m.* The Oise was crossed by the Reserve Divisions and the 
XVIII. Corps without opposition. Some progress on the far 
bank had been made when a heavy German attack debouching 
from Guise and across the Oise east of the town, compelled 
the III, Corps to face north, and pressing back the right of the 
Army threatened to turn it. Before the morning was over all 
hope of progressing towards St. Quentin was at an end. Every 
available man was needed to parry the ever-increasing danger of 
the German advance from the north. 

General Lanrezac directed the battle from the schoolhouse at 
Laon with great decision and coolness, under the eye of Joffre 
who looked on never uttering a word. 

Lanrezac maintained the attack on St. Quentin as he had been 
ordered to do, in spite of the threatening danger from the north. 
When it became evident that the original plan had miscarried, 
and that the Fifth Army must fight facing north to save its very 
existence, he rose to die occasion. Displaying the greatest 
quickness and comprehension of events, he decided to give 
up the attack in the direction of St. Quentin, and without 
any reference to the Commander-in~Chief, ordered the I, Corps 
to the rescue of the hard-pressed troops to the north. 

At this stage of the battle General Lanrezac's worst previsions 
seemed about to be fulfilled. The attack on St. Quentin had 
yielded no result, whilst the German pressure on the right wing 
of the Army was proving extremely dangerous. 

But worse was to come. The Germans attacked the French 
who had crossed the Oise. There was severe fighting in which 
the French were defeated, the Reserve Divisions on the left, 
where they had taken the place originally assigned to a division of 
the I, Corps, being severely handled, The Brigade at Urvillers 
lost its two colonels and fell back. The French counter-attacked 
gallantly, but failed to consolidate their position; the men, as 
always, were brave but ignorant, the officers uninstructed, It 

* Two hours after the battle began the left-hand division of the XVIII. Corps 
was still looking for the British, whom they believed to be attacking on their left, 
a further illustration, if one were needed, of how incredibly slowly information 
trawls in w®* - 
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ended in something closely resembling a panic, when units, Aag, 39 th, 
pouring back over the river, got jammed on the bridges and in the 1914 
narrow passages beyond. Some regiments were not reformed 
east of the river till late at night by Staff officers riding on horse¬ 
back amongst them. 

The XVIII. Corps and the 6th Division of the III. Corps were 
driven back across the Oise, and the latter lost the high ground 
overlooking the river east of Mont d'Origny. There was a 
panic here also, but the men were soon taken in hand and 
advanced again later under cover of the artillery. 

Fighting was still very picturesque on our side at that time, full 
of colour, like a picture by Neuville. But the splendid pageant 
was a tragedy, for an endless number of actors who, uncounted to 
this day, flitted briefly across the scene, achieved nothing 
beyond providing targets for an invisible foe. 

Typical of the methods of those days, a vignette of this 
particular battle, the two divisional commanders of the XVIII. 

Corps were to be seen that morning, on the far side of the Oise, 
standing together under an apple tree in the middle of the 
deployed infantry, calmly discussing the situation under dose 
infantry fire. An unlucky shell, a couple of bullets, might have 
laid them low and thereby paralysed the Corps. 

On the right, General d'Esperey, quick of dedsion and 
impetuous in execution, was straining at the leash, circumstances 
as well as his own temperament impelling him to take action, 
only fear of running counter to the plan laid down by the Army 
Commander holding him in check. 

He had watched all morning the X. Corps troops being driven 
back. When he saw their resistance about to collapse and the 
right of the Army threatened, he decided to attack with his 1st 
Division straight ahead towards Guise. His troops were about 
to carry out these instructions when about 1 pun. he received a 
message from General Lanrezac telling him to advance on St. 

Quentin. He was only to intervene in support of the X. Corps if 
absolutely necessary. 

This order was almost immediately superseded by two others 
in rapid succession, the first stating that “ it was urgent that the 
I. Corps should be employed with the object of throwing back 
into the Oise the forces which have debouched and are attacking 
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Aug, 29th, the X. Corps,” and the second-^” It has become imperative to 

19 J 4 throw back into the Oise the hostile forces which have crossed on 

to the left bank, The I. Corps will be engaged so as best to 
accomplish this, in conjunction with the III. and X. Corps.”* 

This was General d'Esperey’s great opportunity, and he rose to 
it. He took immediate steps to carry out these new instructions, 
which he had anticipated. His divisional commanders were 
ordered to advance, rally the units of neighbouring Corps and 
lead them forward also. His indomitable personality made 
itself felt everywhere. No one who served under him dared to 
have doubts or to question. Fiercely as was his way he urged the 
men forward. His iron will carried his Corps, the steel spring of 
his determination pressed it on. The men of the I. Corps 
required no urging, but the little square man with the bullet 
head, whose gestures were like cracking whips, as violent as 
dynamite, was more feared than the Germans ahead. They 
were in front, he was behind, and the enemy was the lesser 
evil. But he was respected, and liked, too, for men love a real 
leader. 

It was not till 5.30 in the afternoon that everything was ready, 
and General d’Esperey, riding at the head of the 2nd Brigade, 
surrounded by his staff on horseback, gave the order for the 
general attack. | It was a magnificent sight. Strange, but very 

* The and Division of the I, Corps had been at first in Army Reserve. When 
the attack began it -was with its Corps on the right of the line. At 9 a.m. otders 
■were sent to it to entrain for the extreme left to take the place of the absent British. 
This order did not reach the I, Corps till 11 a.tn., when General d’Esperey consti¬ 
tuted a provisional division with the 8th and 3rd Brigades and gave the command 
of it to General Deligny, G.O.C, of the and Division. According to the Historians 
of iht I, Corps, the reason why the and Division was not moved in accordance with 
Lanrczac’s order was that a sufficient number of trains could not be collected for 
the purpose. This is probably true and may have influenced General lanrczac’s 
decision to maintain this division with its own Corps. It turned out to be a 
happy factor in the events of the day and worked in with the decision to change 
the direction of the battle which General Lanrezac took in the afternoon, for 
this division found itself where it was needed at the critical moment, and at 3 p.m, 
was given back to the I, Corps, Only the 148th Regiment was in the end seat 
to the left of the line, 

f I am unable to explain this delay. When more information is available, 
General Franehet d’Esperey may be criticized for not having attacked earlier, on 
the grounds that had he done so the action of the 1 . Corps would have been far 
more decisive than it was. 

Of d’Esperey’s activity and will to attack there can be no doubt, but it is possible 
that he over-elaborated his arrangements and would not advance until every 
detail had been completed, The pomp and circumstance of the attack was also 
characteristic. 

There is a story that seeing General Pdtain, the future Commander-in-Chief, 
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gallant, the bands were playing and the colours were unfurled. 
The I. Corps troops, deployed in long skirmishing lines, doubled 
forward with magnificent dash on either side of the X. Corps. 
The X. Corps and the right of the III. were carried forward in the 
splendid victorious wave, the men frantic with joy at the new 
and longed for sensation. The Germans were running away, 
there was no doubt about it, French artillery observers reported 
the the enemy's guns were limbering up, their infantry retiring 
hurriedly. The gunners were almost the only ones who caught 
sight of the German infantry all day. In spite of the severity of 
the fighting, and of the losses, it had been a fire action; the 
enemy's attacks had been by fire, the French had been driven 
back by fire, and now that the Germans were retiring the fact was 
only patent to the French because the ground in front of them 
was unoccupied and the hostile artillery fire had become wild and 
desultory. It was said that the French guns had done such 
execution that the bridge at Guise was heaped with dead, so 
numerous that they lay up against each other in rows. Whether 
this was true or not mattered little, the report heartened the 
French wonderfully, and the men were tremendously proud, too, 
at the thought that they had beaten the German Guard. 

What had happened on the enemy’s side was that the 2nd 
German Guard Division had been busily engaged in attacking 
the right of the French X. Corps when d’Esperey launched his 
attack. A French battery got into position and enfiladed the 
Guard Division, whilst three companies attacked its uncovered 
flank and began rolling it up, This led to the hasty retreat of the 
Guards, and eventually to the withdrawal of the whole German 
line.* 

The I, Corps had carried the line forward five kilometres. 
On a front of 35 kilometres, from Mont d’Origny to Vervins, the 
Fifth Army had advanced. On the extreme right the 4th Cavalry 

then in command of a Biigade, who had been before the war a lectnrer at the 
French Staff College, d’Esperey called to him s " Well, Montkur It Pnftismr 
41 ’Eeoh tie Gtttrrt, what do you think of this movement ? ” I do not know 
whether this is true, but it might well be, it is so typical of the man. 

* Von Bfflow stated that his losses were 440 officers and 5,800 men killed and 
wounded. 

The aime Bureau of the Fifth Army believed that the German troops engaged 
on either side of the Oise were the X, Reserve Corps, perhaps the VH, the X. 
and Guard Corps. This estimate was correct, except that only half die VII. 
Corps was engaged, and that in addition to the above, half the IX. Corps from 
the First Getman Army also took part in the batde, but only with its artillery. 
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Aug, 29th, Division had done good work in protecting the outer flank of the 
1914 Army and in drawing large enemy forces to itself. 

The Army had won its first victory, although not the victory 
that had been anticipated by Joffre. The Battle of St. Quentin 
was lost, but the Battle of Guise had been won. The lack 
of success on the left was more than compensated for by the 
tactical victory won by the I. Corps on the right. As a very 
brilliant French writer, Jules Isaac, has said :— u There was a 
battle as willed by Joffre and not by Lanrezac, but as Lanrezac 
and not Joffre had foreseen, it turned out to be far more a battle 
of Guise than a battle of St. Quentin." 

The results of the French success were immediate. The 
attacks against the Sixth Army ceased as if by magic, and 
British aviators observed German columns moving back. This 
respite enabled Maunoury to retire behind the Avre.* 

More important still, the whole German advance was deflected. 
Von Biilow, who claimed that he was being attacked by 
superior forces, called for and obtained the help of the left of the 
First Army (i.e. of part of the IX. Corps), with the result that the 
line of von Kluck's advance was drawn down towards the south¬ 
east, Far-reaching in its effects also was the fact that von 
Billow found it necessary to give his Army a rest of thirty-six 
hours after the battle. 

During the day, as far as the British were concerned, only the 
Cavalry was engaged, and the Fourth Army, now some 50 km. 
south-east of the Fifth, was enabled to withdraw unmolested. 

That night, the Fifth Army liaison officers were extraordinarily 
optimistic in their reports, both as to the results obtained and the 
moral of the troops, but much bitterness was felt towards the 
British, who, by continuing their retirement, were generally 

* When attacked In the morning General Maunourv decided to retire if necessary 
in the genetal direction of Moieuil, St. Just-en-Chaussee, and he asked the 
Commander-in-Chief for orders. He was told at i p.m. to withdraw behind the 
Avre, avoiding becoming involved in a decisive engagement. He was to reform 
his command Behind the river between Montdidicr and Moreuil, ultimately falling 
back towards St. Just-en-Cbaussde, lie was to watch the enemy with bis Cavalry, 
and should the Germans withdraw he was to advance in the direction of Chauines, 

General Sordet, whose Cavalry Corps was by now incapable of fighting as a 
whole, fotmed a provisional Cavalry Division under Genetal Comulier-Lucinlire 
from those regiments which weie still mobile, and placed it for two days at the 
disposal of Genetal Maunoury. 
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considered to be robbing the Fifth Army of the fruits of its 
success. Indeed their withdrawal was to have grave con¬ 
sequences, for it resulted in placing General Lanrezac’s command 
in serious jeopardy. 

For the moment, one thing was abundantly evident, the Fifth 
Army must retreat, and that rapidly. Although victorious it was 
in a more serious situation than ever, unsupported on either 
flank, on its left the British already a day’s march behind, on its 
right an immense stretch of open country beyond which the 
Fourth Army was retiring. 

But what chiefly preoccupied General Lanrezac at the moment 
were his relations with the G.Q.G. So piqued was he by the 
events of the last few days that he determined not to take any 
steps to extricate his Army without an express order from General 
Joffre. He was not going to have it said that he had withdrawn 
as soon as the Commander-in-Chief’s back was turned, or that by 
lack of boldness he had deprived himself of the full fruits of hi 
victory, although he knewthat his Army could not possibly either 
stay where it was or continue to attack, 

This unhappy state of mind led to his having a curious 
conversation over the telephone with General Belin, whoanswered 
in place of General Joffre, who was away when Lanrezac rang 
him up 

Lanrezac said; 

“ Is the Fifth Army to delay in the region of Guise—St, 
Quentin at the risk of being captured ? " 

General Belin; 

44 What do you mean, let your Army be captured, it is 
absurd!" 


Lanrezac: 

14 You do not understand me. lam operating here by the 
express orders of the Commander-In-Chief to fulfil, so he 
told me, a mission of public safety. Are the events which 
have taken place in the last twenty-four hours of such a 
nature that I am to pursue the operation prescribed to me 
in spite of the growing risk I am running ? I cannot take 
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it upon myself to withdraw on Laon, It is for the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to give me the order to retire," 

General Belin: 

"lam not entitled to speak for the Commander-in-Chief 
under these circumstances, I will report to him as soon as 
he returns." 

Lanrezac; 

"Right. I will remain with a view to resuming if 
possible my attack on St. Quentin unless the Commander- 
in-Chief orders me to retire."* 

A strange conversation, surely, and a stranger tone. Lanreaac 
was of course perfectly right to solicit instructions. He was not 
only entitled to keep in touch with the Commander-in-Chief and 
make certain that he was acting in conformity with his wishes, it 
was his duty to do so; but it is to be regretted that he, an Army 
Commander, should have thought fit to say in effect to the 
Commander-in-Chief—" Am I to go on with your plan ? To do 
so means risking the capture of my force." He dissociated 
himself, at the end as he had at the beginning, from all re¬ 
sponsibility for the battle of Guise, washing his hands of the only 
offensive the forces under his command ever undertook. 

What would seem to prove that General Lanrezac was 
attempting to exacerbate the G.Q.G. by pointing out that his 
Army found itself in a very dangerous position owing to his 
having carried out General Joffre’s orders, is that in spite of his 
declaration that he would be in readiness to resume the attack on 
St. Quentin, his orders to the Corps did not mention any such 
possibility,! He well knew such an attack to be impossible and 
that an order to withdraw must be sent him. 

As General Lanrezac had anticipated, an order to retire was 
sent him, but the trouble was that he did not receive it, and 

* This conversation is General Lantezac’s own version, taken from Us book, 
Li Plan fit Cmpagm Franfais, p, *41, 

f The XVni. Corps and the Reserve Divisions were alone facing St. Quentin, 
all the remaining Corps feeing north. The orders were that all formations were 
to fortify the positions occupied and to throw back over the Oise any of the enemy 
who might attempt to cross. The 111 ., 1 , and X. Corps were to press back into 
the Oise the Germans still on the left bank, but not to cross the river. 
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consequently found himself in a fearful predicament. He had Aug, 29th, 
pledged himself out of sheer bravado to carry out an impossible 1914 
operation, banking on the G.Q.G.'s being compelled to order 
him to withdraw, and now General Joffre was as silent as the 
tomb. Having stated his own view of the situation with such 
lucidity, there was nothing more for him to say. He could not 
and did not again solicit orders. 

So the weary night dragged on, whilst the tired troops under 
the stimulus of the subordinate commanders got ready for 
further fighting in the morning, and the commanders of the 
corps facing north determined to carry on with the previous 
day's success to the uttermost limit allowed by General Lanrezac, 
namely to throw back into the Oise the Germans still south of the 
river. 

Owing to an error which has not to this day been satisfactorily 
explained, the order to retire sent by the Commander-in-Chief 
to General Lanrezac at xo p.m. was lost and has never been 
found. That it had been despatched was only discovered when 
a telephonic confirmation of it was sent on the following morning 
at 7 a.m.* 

In his dire perplexity at hearing nothing from Joffre, Lanrezac 
turned once more to the British, At a a,m, Fagalde was ordered 
to go to British G.H.Q. at Compiegne. On arrival he woke 
Huguet. who took him to see General Wilson, Fagalde explained 
the favourable result of the Battle of Guise, stressed the dangerous 
situation of the Fifth Army and pressed for British support, 
however limited, to safeguard the left of General Lanrezac's 
Army, This intervention had no result whatever, and Fagalde 
returned to Laon. It was unlikely that anyone would succeed 
where Joffre himself had failed: he had gone to Compifcgne 
straight from Laon in the early afternoon, but found Sir John 
adamant in his resolve to continue his retreat. 

* The French Historical Section furnishes the following explanation of this 
incident:— 

“ On account of delay in transmitting this order, dated 29th August, at 10 p,m„ 
it did not reach its destination in its original form (that of a cipher telegram) , . . 

This delay la the despatch of an important order was due to an error committed 
by the postal service of the G.Q.G, Whereas the cipher telegram should have 
been sent off, this department thought that the telegram handed in was a written 
confirmation of a message which had already been telephoned by the 3eme Bureau. 

The error was only remedied next morning, the 30th, The telephonic communi¬ 
cation figures in the documents of the Fifth Atmy as having been received at 7 a.m,” 
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Aug, 29th Orders for the further British retirement to the line Soissons 
1914 —Compiegne behind the Aisne were issued at 9 p.m. This step 

was taken when Sir John heard of the lack of success of the 
French towards St Quentin,* 

The most satisfactory result of the day's operations from the 
British point of view, apart from a badly needed respite accorded 
to the troops, was that the gap between the two British Corps was 
reduced to seven miles, 

Perhaps what had decided Joffre to go to see Sir John was a 
message from Duruy, who had gone in liaison to British G.H.Q. 
and reported that the British would not be able to resume the 
offensive till the 31st and would concentrate on the 30th south of 
the Oise, General Joffre begged Sir John to allow the B.E,F, to 
remain in line with the French Armies, but as has been seen he 
was unable to shake the Field Marshal's resolution. The 
satisfactory relationship established at St. Quentin was suffering a 
temporary eclipse. 

On his way back to Vitry from Compiegne, General Joffre met 
General Henry Wilson, who, according to his own account, had 
been to the G.Q.G. with the object of persuading the 
Generalissimo to limit Lanrezac's attack to a mere demonstration. 

General Wilson wrote in his Diary 

" I had two and a half hours with Belin and Berthelot. I 
spoke strongly about the madness of Lanrezac's attacking 
with four corps, because they would be metwithseven corps. 
I spoke of the danger of eccentric movements like the VII. 
Corps detraining west of Peronne, of scattered Reserve 
Divisions, of the absolute necessity of bringing up corps 
from Alsace, and of gaining time. Of the urgent need of 
stopping Lanresac from doing more than a demonstration. 
We had a long, at one time hot, discussion but I stuck to my 
points, and in the end I got my way, They agreed to the 

* On whose Information British G.H.Q. was relying when tins order was given 
I do not know, nor why the situation of General baarczac’s Aany was not con¬ 
sidered as a whole. What I do know is that as early as j p.ra, the situation of 
the Fifth Army at that time had been telegraphed to G.H.Q. and was stated to 
be satisfactory. Later a still more optimistic message was sent. It is a pity that 
an unauthorised and pessimistic report concerning a section only of the Fifth 
Army should have been given more weight than the official and responsible reports 
emanating from the H.Q. of that Army itself. 
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wisdom of my proposals, and said Lanrezac would be 
stopped from going beyond St. Quentin. 

” Meanwhile Joffre had gone to Compiegne. On ray way 
home after my long talk with Belin and Berthelot, I was met 
10 km, outside Reims by an officer who told me Joffre wished 
to see me in Reims on his way back to Vitry. I met him 
at the Lion d'Or at 7,30 p,m. under the electric light of the 
archway, I had a long talk with him, recapitulating what I 
had said to Belin, and begging him not to commit Lanrezac 
irretrievably. He was tired but he insisted on the fact that 
Lanrezac must go ‘ au bout.’ I urged him to bring corps 
from Alsace. I don't know if my day's work has been any 
use, but I think Lanrezac will be withdrawn,”* 

Nothing I have said in this book better illustrates the confusion 
of the moment than this short note. It is extraordinary to find 
the Sub-Chief of Staff of the British Army, a force whose 
constant complaint had been that the Fifth Army could not be 
induced to attack, vehemently complaining when that Army was 
at last making a stand. 

***** 

To General Joffre, the situation that night can hardly have 
seemed less gloomy than at the close of the previous day. 

All hope of carrying out the manoeuvre laid down in Instruction 
Gen&rale No, 2 had vanished. 

The only encouraging news from any quarter was the partial 
tactical success of the Fifth Army, but this was offset by the fact 
that that Army was in greater danger than ever and was com- 


* Sir Henry Wilson’s Life and Diaries, Yoi. I, p, 172. 

The idea of bringing up corps from Alsace can hardly have seemed a new one 
to the G.Q.G., as every available man was even then being transferred from the 
right to the left of the line. 

There must have been some misunderstanding also between General Joffre 
and General Wilson In the talk he reports. General Joffre never intended Lanrezac 
to attempt more than a powerful counter-attack, a sudden blow. In the absence 
of British co-operation anything else was obviously impossible, Further General 
Joffre knew when he saw General Wilson something of how the battle had 
progressed, 

I imagine the misunderstanding may have been once more due to a language 
difficulty, for Geneial Joffre can never have used the words “ au bout.” Had 
he meant to say anything like what General Wilson thought, he would have said 
"jusqu’ au bout." What he probably said was that General Lanrezac must fulfil 
the tile assigned him, " alkr au bout de sa tide” which is a very different thing. 


Aug, 29 th 
1914 
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Aug . 2,9th, pelled to fall back, abandoning the strong natural position of 
1914 Laon and the hasty defences established there, 

General d'Amade feared an attack from Amiens, and asked 
what he was to do if his Territorials could not hold the Somme. 

General Maunoury reported that he was being violently 
attacked by two German CorpsdebouchingfromthefrontBray— 
Peronne. (It was many hours before it was realised that the 
Fifth Army's offensive had caused this attack to cease.) 

General de Langle insisted that his troops needed rest. 

Before Joffre left his Headquarters for Laon he had informed 
the Minister that he had been compelled to order the Fourth 
Army to retire on Reims. He told him that the offensive of 
the German right wing might threaten Paris. He was attempting 
to hold it up by ordering the Fifth Army to attack. So serious 
did he consider the situation that he told the Minister he might 
have to reinforce the garrison of the capital by part of Lanresac’s 
Army.* General de Langle was told that whether his troops 
could rest or not depended on the enemy. General d’Amade 
was ordered to blow up the Somme bridges at Amiens and below 
when he judged it necessary to do so. 

Whatever General Joffre's hopes and fears that night, there 
was little to show him that his courageous stand was to yield 
important results, and that over and above the check inflicted on 
the enemy, something had happened to the German machine 
that would not be set right } he could not know that in the 
incalculable lottery of events, in the infinite repercussion of 
cause and effect, the blow he had dealt the enemy at Guise had 
set the wheel of fate turning very slowly in his favour. 

* He also told him that he was sending the 45th Division (fotmed in Africa) 
to Paris. 











CHAPTEE VIII 


THE PERILOUS SITUATION OF THE FIFTH ARMY 
August 30TH, 1914 

A visit to G.H.Q.—Sir John French at Compiegne—Joffre orders 
Fifth Army to retire behind the Serre—The Fifth Army escapes 
from a dangerous situation—The Reserve Divisions—The situation 
at nightfall—Lanrezac’s orders for the 31st—Events at British 
G,H.Q,—Joffre informs French that the retreat is to continue—Sir 
John French decides to retire on his base—)offre's protest—Sir 
John’s letter to Lord Kitchener. 

In the early morning Duruy came to request that I should Aug. 30 th, 
accompany him immediately to British G.H.Q. His mission 1914 
was of course to make yet another attempt to induce the Field- 
Marshal to await developments before retiring further. The 
position of the Fifth Army was growing more precarious every 
hour, and the G.Q.G. seemed to have forgotten its very existence. 

I cannot remember why so important a man as the new Head 
of the Operations Section of the Fifth Army was sent on a 
journey that would take several hours. The reason may have 
been a cypher telegram sent by Huguet at 4.45 a,m. to the 
G.Q.G.,* the tenour of which may have been communicated 
direct from Compiegne to Laon or passed on from Vitry, In 
this Huguet said he had done his best to induce the Field- 

* Colonel Huguet to the G.Q.G,: “ As soon as I got in, I strongly pressed 
the Field-Marshal to change his orders lot to-morrow (/.<■ 30th), pointing out 
the importance of a forward movement by the I. Corps, ana moreover (words 
missing in text) retreat into zone reserved to Fifth Army, and also great danger 
of blowing up bridges. Field-Marshal maintains his orders in spite of my 
insistence, saying that their execution has begun and that it is too late to modify 
them. The only point I obtained is that the bridges will not be blown up, and 
that the troops of the I, Corps may be stopped after the short march ordered, 
and then turn about. Will endeavour to-motrow (30th) to obtain at least this. 

287 
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Aug. 30th, Marshal to change his orders for the 30th; * that the British 
1914 I. Corps was retreating into the zone of the Fifth Army, and that 
the Field-Marshal had refused to modify his orders, as they were 
in course of execution. 

I have the clearest memory of that drive to Comp&gne. 
Even to-day I can visualise Soissons, the Aisne, certain turns of 
the empty road as we flew along at terrific speed in a racing car. 
Once a puncture compelled us to stop, and I can still see the 
early sun flecking the woods with gold, and the dawn breaking on 
a landscape untouched by war, where the only sound was that of 
birds singing, 

I think it was to that morning that another picture of this time 
belongs; of the Palace of Compiegne, where G.H.Q. was 
installed 5 through the high windows the sun poured in on the 
British Staff, each section working in a different part of an 
immensely long gallery, whilst signallers were laying telegraph 
and telephone lines, stretching them from picture to picture. A 
scene of strange bustle and confusion, multiplied endlessly by the 
mirrors under the astonished gaze of the dignified portraits. 

Many of the paintings had already been taken away, The 
removal had been in full swing when joffre came to see Sir John 
on the 29th. Workmen on ladders were making such a deafening 
din with hammers, that they had to be stopped to enable the two 
Commanders-in-Chief to hear each other speak. 

On arriving at Compiegne Duruy and I went to the hotel 
where the Commander-in-Chief was living. Duruy was kept 
waiting, rather unfortunately I thought, while I was ushered in to 
the Field-Marshal and his Chief of Staff. The former had been 
riding, and though his tunic was of the thinnest, the weather was 
so hot that I remember there was a great wet mark on his back. 
The interview took place in a comer room on the first floor. Sir 
John and Sir Archibald Murray both stood in front of a table on 
which maps were spread. 

The impression Sir John made on me that morning was very 
reassuring. He was certainly one of the coolest and calmest 
people at G.H.Q, It was wonderful how he kept up his spirits in 
spite of the prevailing atmosphere of gloom. 

I was questioned as to the events of the day before, and the 
position of the Fifth Army, but, uneasy that Duruy should be 

* See previous chapter, p. 284, 
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kept waiting in this obvious way, rephed that he could answer Aug. 30 th, 
better than I could and might be relied upon to be meticulously 1914 
accurate. Nevertheless I was ordered to give my own im¬ 
pression. I placed the result of the previous day’s fighting high, 
partly, no doubt, reflecting the enthusiasm of the liaison officers 
who had returned from the different parts of the battlefield, but 
also because I was persuaded that a very noteworthy event in the 
history of the campaign had occurred. I was able to pay tribute 
to the dash and bravery of the French in the small comer of the 
battlefield I had myself seen. 

As I was speaking the door was flung open and a senior 
artillery officer ran in, seemingly on the verge of collapse. “ All 
the guns in the division are lost," he almost sobbed. Sir 
Archibald Murray took a step towards him and getting hold of 
his shoulders shook him roughly. “ To my own knowledge you 
have seven left," he said sternly. 

The gunner was dismissed and I was told to go on, but to see 
anyone so far from the front suffering from nerves to this extent 
revealed the ordeal through which some of our units had passed, 

I went on to say something of the obviously very dangerous 
situation in which the Fifth Army found itself, and showed my 
map, on which was marked the approximate line occupied on the 
previous night. Sir John asked my personal impression of 
General Lanresac at the moment, and I repeated what I had 
reported the night before concerning the magnificent manoeuvre 
that had preceded the battle and the masterly manner in which it 
had been conducted. On this head there could be no doubt 
whatever. As to what General Lanrefcac’s relations with the 
G.Q.G. now were, or what his subsequent action was likely to 
be, I preferred not to hazard a guess, The only thing I could 
confidently assert was that the events on the Sambre would not 
be repeated, for the Fifth Army was now far too closely controlled 
and watched for anything of the kind to be possible. 

Duruy was then ushered in, He did not refer to the difficult 
position in which General Lanresac had been placed on the 
previous day by the withdrawal of the British, but confined 
himself to describing the present precarious situation of the 
Fifth Army, and urged that a further British retirement would 
involve it in the most terrible danger. He submitted that even 
from the British point of view a halt would involve little risk, and 
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Aug. 30 th, would avert the possibility of a disaster not only to the Fifth 
1914 Army but eventually to the B.E.F. as well, since it was obvious 
that if the former were overwhelmed in its advanced position the 
British would immediately be in great peril. For this reason he 
begged for some support from the I Corps, He also said it was 
vitally necessary that the British convoys should keep to the west 
of the Chauny—Soissons road.* 

We were told that an answer would be given us presently, but 
we did not again see either the Field-Marshal or his Chief of Staff. 

# * # * * 

Duruy and I were soon on the road againunderabroilingsun. 
In contrast to my vivid recollection of the outward journey, I 
remember nothing of our return, though it may have been then 
that we saw some terribly weary, bedraggled, unkempt men 
belonging to the II. Corps, hardly recognisable as soldiers, led by 
limping officers. In spite of their condition there was something 
martial in their bearing which Duruy recognised and paid 
tribute to. We also saw some magnificent rested troops, a little 
footsore perhaps, belonging to the I. Corps. 

The impression we took away from British 6.H.Q., though 
rather nebulous, was hopeful, but to Duruy’s question as to 
whether I thought it would be all right I could answer nothing. 

He told me of the following telegram sent by General 
Maunoury, G.O.C. Sixth Army, to Huguet. It had been 
communicated at 7 a.m. to the British Staff, and Duruy had seen 
it at the French Mission. 

Map XII " I have just learnt of the movement of the British Army 

on to the line Rethondes—-Soissons. Under these circum¬ 
stances my Army, still incompletely formed, remains 
isolated, faced by numerous forces. My intention is 
therefore not to allow myself to be engaged in another fight 
to-day, and to withdraw to the line Compiegne—Clermont, 
joining on to the British Army whose left I am covering." 

* There was not a single main north-south road leading through the St. Gobain 
Massif. A road to the east of it connected La Fire with Laon and ran east-south¬ 
east. The road to the west of it was the Cbauny Soissons road. If at all pressed, 
therefore, it was difficult to see how the left of the Fifth Array could have extricated 
itself if deprived of the use of this road. 
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When Duruy and I arrived at Laon at about 10 a.m, we found 
that the G.Q.G.’s orders to the Fifth Army to retire, which had 
gone astray as described in the previous chapter, had been 
received at 7 a,m. 

These orders were as follows 

“ The effect of the attack of the Fifth Army having made 
itself felt and having partially disengaged the Sixth Army, 
the Fifth Army will take steps to break off the fight and 
withdraw its forces behind the Serre. 

The breakaway will take place before dawn. Blow up 
as soon as possible the bridges of La Fere, Condren and 
Chauny (the latter if the British are no longer at Chauny).” 

Since 5 a.m. the 3&me Bureau had been preparing an order to 
withdraw behind the Serre. It was almost ready for issue when 
Joffre's order was received. But it is one thing to issue an order 
and another to withdraw troops engaged in offensive operations. 
When the order to retire was received at Laon the right and 
centre of the Army were in process of driving the enemy back all 
along the line.* 

The III, Corps, which was to have participated in the offensive, 
had been unable to do so. As has been seen, these troops had 
been badly shaken on the previous day, and had not reached the 
assembly positions for the attack when the order to retire reached 
them. This Corps was therefore able to carry out the order 
without difficulty, and luckily for the troops of the Corps 
already engaged, the enemy had been so severely handled the day 
before, and the German Command so much taken aback, that 
they were able to withdraw pursued only by artillery fire. 

The left of the Army was not escaping so easily as the right. 

A German Corps was making a drive across the Oise and was 
progressing. Until nightfall the situation remained critical, 
for the XVIII, Corps, which had been ordered to hold the 
heights of Renansart at all costs, appeared unable to maintain its 
position. The importance of these heights lay in the fact that if 
the enemy occupied them before the Army was across the Serre, 

* The troops engaged were the 4th Cavalry Division, the jist Reserve Division 
and the X. and I, Corps. 


Aug. 30 th, 
1914 
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Aug, 30th, he would command many of the river passages as well as the low 

19x4 ground between the river and Laon. 

During the afternoon the XVIII. Corps, which certainly did 
not fight well that day, lost more and more ground, many of its 
units retiring straight into III, Corps formations, and at 6 p.m. 
General Hache, commanding the III. Corps, who earlier in the 
day had been told to give what help he considered necessary to 
the XVIII. Corps, was ordered to advance immediately to its 
rescue.* Luckily by the time the III, Corps was ready to 
intervene the enemy pressure had practically ceased.f 

The Fifth Army had a lucky escape that afternoon, for the 
whole position of the left was precarious in the extreme. Not 
only was the XVIII. Corps giving way all too readily to the 
enemy, but further to the left the Reserve Divisions were quite 
incapable of showing any fight, the only solid unit on that part of 
the front being the 148th Regiment (transferred to the left from 
the I. Corps on the previous day). 

General Valabregue's position was exceedingly difficult. His 
artillery alone had any fighting value. His infantry was dis¬ 
organised, and he was so dissatisfied with some of his subordinate 
commanders, whom he held to blame for much that had occurred, 
that he was carrying out an investigation of their conduct. 

Map IX Whilst attempting to reorganise his co mm and as it retired on St. 

Gobain, its right resting on the 148th Regiment, he was informed 

* General Lanresac in his book judges the XVHI. Corps very severely. He 
ays (p. 149) s 

“ My feeling is that the XVIH, Corps was perfectly capable of containing the 
Germans, who only engaged inferior forces against it ana only progressed as it 
ceded ground before their cannonade. General de Mas Latrie imagined he had 
to deal with a very strong opponent; it will later be known who was right, he 
or I.” 

In laimess to the Commander of the XVHI. Corps it must be noted that at 
the time the H.Q, of the Army estimated the attack on the XVHI. Corps to be 
carried out by about a Corps, vidt the following message sent out by a liaison 
officer to the HI. Corps:— 

“ Laon, 30th August, 3 p.m. 

“The XVIH. Corps is engaged against a force of about a German Corps 
debouching from St. Quentin on Sery-les-Mfziires-Ribfmont, . , 

The Chief of Staff, H£w d’Qissei.” 

In point of foot the XVHI. Corps was opposed by the German X. Reserve 
Corps, which was advancing against it on Ribemont and Renansart on the left 
bank of the Oise, whilst half the Vn. Corps was attacking it across die river from 
St, Quentin. 

t On this day two officers who were to play an important part in the history 
of the war were appointed to the HI. Corps. General Pdtain took over command 
of the 6th and General Manmn of the jth Division. (See Appendix XXIX.) 
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of the German attack on the XVIII. Corps. He was told that Aug. 30 th, 
the river passage at La Fere was ofvitalimportance to the security 1914 

of the left flank of the Army and that he must cover it.* He at 
once took steps to do this by constituting a strong rearguard with 
all his artillery so as to be in a position to intervene should 
fighting develop in the neighbourhood of La Ffcre, but the 
necessity did not arise. 

In spite of all difficulties, by nightfall the Fifth Army found Map XII 
itself on the Serre between Marie and La Fere, its forces spread 
out like a hand laid flat on the map, the wrist at Laon, the fingers 
pointing north. Its position was most dangerous. On its 
right lay an immense gap, with not a man between it and an 
isolated division of Foch’s group, some 26 kilometres due south 
of the right wing. To the east the Germans, to the south-east 
the Germans again, presumably by now in occupation of Rethel 
and bordering the Aisne.f In this direction the French troops 
nearest to the Fifth Army were a cavalry division at least 30 kilo¬ 
metres away. The Oise and its passages north of La Ffere were in 
German hands, whilst those west of Chauny were undefended. 

West of the Oise and beyond it the First German Army was 
swerving south-eastwards at von Billow's request to hurl itself 
against the left flank of the Fifth Army. Immediately behind 
the left of the Fifth Army, separated from it by the St. Gobain 
hills and woods, lay the British I. Corps some ten miles to the 
south-west. 


General Lanrezac issued orders at 8.15 p.m. that the whole 
Army was to be behind the Serre by the morning of the 31st, the 
delay in the transmission of Joffre's orders having thus held it 
back a whole day. Hardly were these orders issued when Joflre 
instructed Lanrezac to send a Corps of two divisions to 

* Orders to blow up this bridge were issued in the evening. In the early 
afternoon the Bridsh Commander-In-Chief wasauthorisedtoblowupthe Compiigne 
railway bridge if necessary, and the same permission was given to General Lanrezac 
concerning several bridges, etc,, in the neighbourhood of Soissons. In the 
evening the Huguet Mission reported that the Oise bridges at Chauny, Condren, 
Beautor and Varesnes, the two bridges at Pontoise and the two bridges at Pont 
l’Evique had been destroyed. Those of Ours camp, Badly and Compiigne were to 
be blown up that night or next day. 

f These were presumed to be part of von Hausen’s Army, which bad not been 
in. touch with the Fifth Army for some days. 
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Soissons, whence they were to be directed on Paris.* 

Meanwhile events at British G.H.Q. had been working up to a 
crisis. 

Duruy's intervention in the early morning would seem to have 
borne some fruit, since Joffre had received a message from 
Huguet that a halt had been called to the British retreat.f To 
improve the shining hour, he immediately sent Huguet the 
following telephone message 

44 30th August, 8.45 a.m. 

“ I request you to thank Marshal French warmly on my 
behalf for the order he has just issued. 

41 Following upon yesterday’s action (by the Fifth Army) 
when the two right-hand corps of that Army threw back 
towards the Oise at Guise and above that town the German 
Guard and X. Corps, I have ordered General Lanrezac, in 
view of the general situation of our forces, to withdraw 
behind the Serre. 

* Let Amies Fmfaise ions la Grande Guerre , Tome Premier, Deuxieme Volume, 

This . . . measure was taken in response to a desire expressed by the Govern¬ 
ment. As early as the 25 th August, Monsieur Messimy, Minister of War, had, 
as has been seen, given General Joffre orders to direct an army of at least three 
corps on Paris in the event of our forces being compelled to retire ' to insure 
its defence,’ On the 30th August Colonel Pfoelon, belonging to the military 
staff of the President of the Republic and attached to the G.Q.G., was ordered 
by Monsieur Millcrand, who had replaced Monsieur Messimy at the Ministry of 
War, to obtain the views of the Commander-in-Chief as to whether the time had 
not come to provide the fortified camp of Paris with active troops which it lacked 
at the time, and also as to the possible transfer of the seat of the Government to 
Bordeaux, 

" General Joffre answered that he fully intended to send to the Capital a suffi¬ 
cient number of active and reserve troops drawn from the armies of the left, and, 
as has been seen, he gave the necessary orders that same evening. 

“ On the other point, General Joffre saw only advantages in the Government's 
transferring to Bordeaux.” 

t Colonel Huguet to the G.p.G. Compihgne, 30th August, 7.35 a.m.:— 

, “ Marshal French has just given ordets to stop the retrograde movement of 
his Army, 

" As regards the eastern column, the I, Corps (1st and 2nd Divisions) is by its 
rearguards to maintain contact with the left of the Fifth Army at La Fere. The 
mam body is to halt as soon as the order reaches it, and in any event not to go 
beyond Coucy-le-Chateau. 

‘‘To the west, the 3rd, 4th and jth Divisions are for the moment to remain 
within 10 km, of tire Oise. It is not possible to hope that these three Divisions 
will be able to participate in the general action, but I think I can obtain that the 
tst and 2nd Divisions will receive a little later orders to turn about and to attack. 

“ It is important in this connection that any turn for the better in the situation 
should be immediately made known here so that the Field-Marshal may be informed 

nnr.» ” 
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“ The Sixth Army is at present round Montdidier, 

“lam considering the general withdrawal of the forces, 
avoiding all decisive action, so as to put up the most pro¬ 
tracted resistance possible. But, whilst these movements 
are in progress, it is of the greatest importance that the 
British Army should keep in constant touch with the Fifth 
Army so as to be able to take advantage of all favourable 
circumstances to inflict on the enemy a severe lesson like 
that given yesterday. 

“ From reports received it appears that the Guard and 
X, Prussian Corps have suffered very severe losses. 

“ The zone of march will be communicated as soon as 
possible, but at the moment it is imperative that Soissons 
should be cleared of convoys, those of the British Army 
being deflected west of the St. Gobain—Landricourt— 
Loeuilly—Terny—Soissons—Longpont road.* 

“ Ask the Field-Marshal to blow up the Oise bridges 
between Chauny and Compiegne inclusively.’' 

In the eyes of the British Commander-in-Chief the salient 
fact in the message was that the retreat of the French Armies was 
to continue. He saw his much shaken and weakened force 
framed by two allied armies the one whose physical strength and 
the other whose moral support he knew to be unreliable, and was 
determined that this time his Army should not be left behind. 
He at once sent for Huguet and desired him to forward to 
General Joffre a telegram he had himself written out. 

Compifcgne, 30th August, 19x4,12 noon. 

" Colonel Huguet has just explained to me your new plan 
of retirement I feel it very necessary to impress upon you 
that the British Army cannot under any circumstances take 
up a position in the front line for at least ten days, I 
require men and guns to make good casualties which have 
not been properly estimated owing to continual retirement 
behind fighting rearguards, You will thus understand that 

* As has been seen, General Joffre intended to withdraw a Corps from the 
Fifth Army to send to Paris. The infantry was to be enttained at Soissons. 


Aug. 30 th, 
19x4 
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I cannot meet your wishes to fill the gap between the Fifth 
and Sixth Armies, viz . line Compiegne—Soissons"* 

It is comprehensible that this despatch not only perplexed but 
irritated the French, The idea of taking ten days to refit made 
them grind their teeth in exasperation at an attitude which 
seemed to take no account of realities. As for "estimating 
casualties " this seemed a bitter jest to the officers of an Army 
whose losses were such that to this day it isimpossibletoestimate 
with any accuracy how many men fell during any of those weeks 
in August, 19x4,} 

If Colonel Huguet's noon message had given Joffre grave 
anxiety, his subsequent ones caused real alarm. It appeared 
that the British intended to drop out of the line altogether. 

At 3 p.m. Huguet telegraphed:— 

" Compiegne, 30th August, 1914, 3 p.m. 

" Field-Marshal wishes to withdraw his troops behind the 
Seine, zone Mantes, Poissy, St, Germain, to refit. Wishes to 
know whether this proposal has the consent of the military 
authorities and of the Government ; in event of affirmative 
British officers will be sent to prepare billets. Movement 
will be carried out by road in four or five stages save for the 
sick who will be sent by rail. The Field-Marshal proposes 
that Le Mans be chosen as advanced base in place of 
Amiens." 

Later in the day Huguet wrote a letter to the French Com- 
mander-in-Chief making it clear that it was the news of the 
French retirement that had caused Sir John to countermand 
his earlier orders and continue his withdrawal. 

* Our losses, as given by Sir John, were smaller than Kitchener had feared, 
and he had despatched to France more than enough drafts to make them good. 

On August 2jth the I.G.C, had telegraphed to G.H.Q. asking if be should 
forward from the advanced base the men forming the reinforcements and the 
guns into the line, but was told to keep them in hand for the moment. 

See Lift of Jikhetitr, by Sir George Arthur, Vol. HE, p. 4j. 

t The only figures available are the total casualties for August and September 
These amount to the enormous total of 329,000 killed, missing, prisoners and 
died in hospitals, 

As the total casualties of the French during the war (exclusive of native troops) 
in killed, missing, prisoners and died in hospitals was 1,796,000, it will be seen 
that they lost in these first two months between a fifth ana a sixth of their total 

rfltr “1- V* 
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This letter concluded with the words 

" The Field-Marshal proposes that the advanced base be 
transferred from Amiens to Le Mans ; the British Govern¬ 
ment will itself propose to the French Government the 
harbour at which it desires to establish the base previously at 
Havre. The intention of the Field-Marshal is to remain 
there as short a time as possible, and as soon as he has been 
able to carry out his reorganisation, to advance again.”* 

No other course was open to Joffre than to accept Sir John's 
decision to continue his retirement, but he pointed out to 
Huguet that the British intention of retiring towards Mantes and 
Poissy by following the Oise was impracticable, as this would 
mean cutting across the line of march of the Sixth Army. He 
suggested that in the first place the British should M back east of 
Paris, that is behind the Marne between Meaux and Neuilly-sur- 
Marne, after which they could skirt the capital to the south and 
then march west 

Only one thing happened that day to show that the spirit of co- 

* This communication dearly indicated that the British were to retire on their 
base, but is in contradiction with the previous message stating that the B.E.F. was 
to refit about Paris. 

It is not certain whether the above letter, written in Huguet’s own hand, was 
ever delivered at the G.Q.G. There is no trace of it there. It is certain, however, 
that the gist of it was transmitted to Joffre, verbally if not in writing. 

Proof that British G.HLQ. was making preparations for an immense retirement 
would seem to be found in the fact that either on that day or the next an order 
was sent to London for maps fox the whole force as far as Angers, over 150 miles 
as the crow flies, south-west of Paris. 

On this day Huguet tdephoned to the G.Q.G.:— 

"The British General Staff is anxious to know how fat the British fines of 
communication on Havre are threatened, and requests that this information should 
be forthcoming as soon as possible in order that they may be able to take a dedsion 
as to changing these. 

" There is occasion to make suggestions as to the choice of a new base; the 
Field-Marshal spoke to me a little while ago about establishing it at La Rochelle, 
but it may be possible to suggest a better harbour,” 

Received at 104;, 30th August, 1914. 

A. Devtlle. 

On the same day Sit John French informed Lord Kitchener that his base was 
now in the neighbourhood of La Rochelle. 

What really occurred was that “ the advisability of a change of base was foreseen 
by the Q.M.G., Major-General Sir William Robertson, as early as 14th August, 
and from that date all further movements of men and stores to Havre or Boulogne 
was stopped. By the 47th Boulogne had been clesred of stores and closed as 
a port of disembatkadon; and on the 49th St. Naaaire on the Loire was selected 
as the new base.” 

Official History of Ik War, Vol. I, p. i6j. 
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Aug, 30 th, operation was still alive. On news, which turned out to be false, 
I 9 I 4 coming in to British G.H.Q, that a German force was advancing 
from Noyon to the south of Laon, the I. Corps was ordered to 
turn north-east so as to cover the left flank of the Fifth Army. 

The following extracts from a letter which Sir John French 
sent to Lord Kitchener on this day, show his point of view 
concerning the French at this time. 

” I cannot say that I am happy in the outlook as to the 
further progress of the campaign in France. My confidence 
in the ability of the leaders of the French Army to carry this 
campaign to a successful conclusion is fast waning, and this 
is my real reason for the decision I have taken to move the 
British Forces so far back. . . . 

" Knowing what I do of the French soldiers’ fighting 
capabilities and the immense amount of energy, skill, time 
and trouble which for many years has been brought to bear 
upon their training and efficiency, I can attribute these 
constant failures to no other cause than defective higher 
leading." 

The truth was that that point in British psychology had been 
reached where complete and blissful confidence was replaced by 
almost irremediable suspicion and mistrust. Those who have 
had to negotiate with Englishmen, whether officials or otherwise, 
know how difficult it is ever to retrieve ground thus lost and to 
re-establish erstwhile confidence. 

It may not be out of place here to underline how mistaken Sir 
John French was in attributing the French defeats to faulty 
leadership alone, The errors and mistakes in this respect have 
been frequently commented upon, but there is no doubt that the 
fearful losses of the French and their lack of success in so many 
encounters, in spite of great gallantry, was attributable largely to 
faulty training of the troops and to a complete misapprehension 
on the part of the officers of the conditions of modern warfare. 
A conscript Army will invariably be inferior in this respect to a 
professional one. 

After writing these lines I had the opportunity of showing them 
to a French officer of great repute and mental integrity, and asked 
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him for his honest opinion of them, I cannot do better than to Aug. 30 th, 
quote his words, with which I thoroughly agree. 1914 

" There is much in what you say," he wrote,“ but there is also 
something which only a Frenchman could understand. Since 
1906 the Boche had so mortified us, so trodden on our toes, so 
spat in our faces, that every one of us, everyone, do you under¬ 
stand, even the poorest devil, even the humblest peasant from the 
depths of the mountains, had understood that it was necessary 
once and for all to deal with the hereditary enemy , 

41 It was then that the whole country under arms, that is the 
whole of the French infantry, hurled itself against the Germans, 
without taking into account, alas, that it is not possible to oppose 
solely men to material, 

44 This period of our history, my dear Spears, is finer in my 
eyes, owing to the enthusiasm we felt pulsating around us (and 
whatever our losses may have been) than the most moving 
moments of our Revolution," 

* * * * * 

Whilst the Fifth Army was at Laon I did some flying for the 
French. They had lost many machines and much material, and 
there was a shortage of observers, so that it was useful to have a 
volunteer. (I did not explain that I had only been up upon one 
occasion at Aldershot, and then only once round the Long 
Valley.) 

I remember finding myself above St, Quentin, piloted by a 
remarkably fine flying officer, who at the moment was shaking 
with malaria. Visibility was perfect, and for endless miles we 
could see the enemy columns, black laces spread along the long 
white roads. Shell-bursts and clouds of dust made a long jagged 
line, showing where the struggle was going on at the moment. 

On our side of the shell-bursts the country was empty, and the 
effect was depressing in the extreme, It seemed as if nothing 
could stop an enemy so numerous. Here were the chenilles of 
the first days of the campaign translated from the map into 
horrible reality. 

We released boxes of steel arrows on the enemy, These were 
a new invention and were about the size of a pen-holder, pointed 
at one end and with steel feathers at the other. They were 
packed tightly in a receptacle not unlike a petrol tin, and were 
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Aug. 30 th released by pulling the bottom out. After release they spread 
19x4 wide, and, leaning over the side of the 'plane, one saw the sun 

glinting on the thousand steel shafts, transforming them into the 
likeness of a shoal of fish in a translucent sea. 

Their use was soon discontinued, but not before the Germans 
had copied them and given us some of our own medicine. For a 
long time I kept some of these German arrows labelled " French 
invention, German manufacture." 

When high up it was easy to realise that it would be practically 
impossible to hit a small target like that presented by a column on 
a road. 

A further reason for discontinuing their use was that it was 
proved, unfortunately at our expense, by an aviator dropping 
some on a detachment of Zouaves, that they were poisonous, for 
the fall was not sufficiently rapid to clear them of the oil in which 
they were kept, and this infected the wounds they inflicted. 

On one occasion we met a German Taube at very close 
quarters. My only weapon was a French cavalry carbine, hardly 
better than a pistol, with three shots in the magazine. My 
thoughts were that a megaphone would have been more useful to 
point out to the German that it was dangerous enough to be 
where we were without playing any tricks. But having no 
means of communication I fired at him and he at us: the usual 
thing in war, each tries to kill the other for fear of being killed 
himself. 



A GERMAN CAVALRY CORPS THREATENS TO CUT 
OFF THE RETREAT OF THE FIFTH ARMY 


August 31ST:—I 

The Retreat enters on a new phase—A German Cavalry Corps 
crosses the Oise at Bailly—Why the Bridge at Bailly was not 
destroyed—Lanrezac sends a Brigade to Vauxailton—And orders 
the 4 th Cavalry Division to Vailly— Orders to the Reserve Divisions 
—Lanrezac appeals for help to the British—The British I , Corps 
Cavalry forms a screen north of the Aisne—The Fifth Amy 
ordered to resume the retreat at 6 p.m,—A narrative of events on the 
left of the Fifth Amy—How the Amy escaped, 

The Retreat was about to begin in real earnest. So far it had Aug, 31st, 
been comparatively leisurely, an orderly withdrawal before an 1914 
unhurrying and uninquisitive enemy, Now that phase was 
over, and in the days to come the safety of the Fifth Army was to 
depend on the powers of endurance and the marching capacity 
of the men, upon whom a terrific strain was imposed. 

When the sun rose on the morning of the 31st it was evident 
that it was going to be another scorching day. The air was 
delightfully fresh and pleasant, but everyone realised that later 
the heat would be terrific and would entail great additional 
fatigue for the troops, who were to carry out very long marches 
over shadeless plains, or through difficult hilly country where the 
valleys were dusty and airless and water anything but plentiful. 

Nevertheless there was optimism in the air at Laon, The 
exhilaration generated by the success at Guise had not worn off, 
and was further enhanced by news sent by the G.Q.G. that 
according to an intercepted enemy wireless the German corps 
engaged had suffered a real defeat. This, coinciding with 
information confirming the transference of German troops to the 
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Russian front, caused Joffre to take a more confident view of the 
situation. General Maunoury was ordered not to retire further 
unless he had reason to fear becoming entangled with superior 
forces, and General Lanrezac was told only to give way under 
pressure, and to rest his troops a little. 

The optimism at Fifth Army Headquarters, which had been 
only relative, did not endure long. We were suddenly faced 
with the news that an enormous body of swiftly moving German 
cavalry was making straight for the gap between the British and 
the Fifth Army, advancing towards the latter's open and un¬ 
defended lines of communication. 

The seriousness of this will be realised when it is remembered 
that the Fifth Army was isolated, nearer the enemy than either of 
its neighbours, its left flank in danger of an attack by von Kluck ; 
and that from this situation there was only one means of escape, 
an immediate and rapid retreat, which the German cavalry was 
now threatening to cut off. 

The first information of this new and terrifying development 
reached us at Laon at 9.15 a.m., when the G.Q.G, telephoned 
that an enemy wireless message had been intercepted ordering 
a German Cavalry Corps* to cross the Oise at Baillyf and march 
on Vauxaillon, which lay some fifteen miles south-west of Laon 
where we were sitting at that moment. If the enemy cavalry 
moved at any speed they would reach Vauxaillon hours before the 
retiring French infantry, completely outflanking our left. They 
would cut the Laon—Soissons Railway and be only a very short 
distance from the Aisne, from which the main body of the Fifth 
Army was separated by many miles of difficult hilly country. 
If the Germans occupied the passages of the river before the 
Fifth Army, they would cut off its retreat to the south. 

It was extremely unfortunate that the bridge over the Oise at 
Bailly had not been destroyed. Colonel Huguet had stated that 
it was to be blown up either on the night of the 30th or the 
morning of the 31st, The attempt ended in tragedy, and its 
failure placed the Fifth Army in jeopardy for several hours, 
This is what happened t— 

* It was not known at the time which was the Ctops in question. It proved 
to he the I. (von Richthofen’s). 

f North-east of Compiione and east of Ribecoutt. 
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News reached Compifegne on the afternoon of the 30th that Aug. 31st, 
the bridge had not been destroyed, whereupon the British Sub- 1914 
Chief of Staff, meeting an engineer. Major Barstow, who was in 
Compiegne by chance, ordered him forthwith to collect sappers 
and explosives and proceed to Bailly to blow it up. Barstow 
drove off in a lorry with his detachment and arrived at his 
destination after dark, having no idea that the bridge might be 
held by the enemy. Unfortunately it was: the Germans 
allowed the lorry to get within fifteen yards of the bridge and 
then fired a volley, killing Barstow and nearly every man of his 
party. 

* * * ■* * 

As soon as news of the advance of the German Cavalry was 
received from the G.Q.G., General Lanrezac took what steps he 
could to parry the threat, but pointed out to the Commander-in- 
Chief that the position of his Army, now placed in a semi-circle 
round Laon, made it extremely difficult to deal with the situation. 

We all knew that the problem was complicated by the fact that in 
this grave emergency he could not rely on Valabregue's Reserve 
Divisions on the left of the Army, which were far too shaken and 
exhausted (their rearguards had been fighting and marching 
incessantly for three days) to put up any serious resistance. The 
infantry of the main body of the Army, which was approaching 
the neighbourhood of Laon, had just carried out a day and night 
forced march. There was not a single unit capable of marching 
to the threatened point. The anxiety and nervous tension were 
extreme. 

Colonel Daydrein, the short, bustling and voluble Sub-Chief of 
Staff of the Fifth Army, came to the rescue with a very useful 
suggestion. There were seven empty supply trains at Laon 
station and he stated that he could transport any brigade now in 
the neighbourhood to Vauxaillon by 5 p.m, (The railway line 
from Laon to Soissons runs through Vauxaillon.) Accordingly, 
the III, Corps was ordered to have an infantry brigade, a group of 
artillery,* and a troop of cavalry ready for entrainment, the head 
of the column to be at Laon station at 13.15 p.m. Colonel 
Simon's Brigade, belonging to one of the divisions from Africa, 
was designated for this duty. If all went well it was just possible 

* Only one batteiy was entrained. 
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Aug. 31 st, for the Brigade to detrain at Vauxaillon in time to make its action 

1914 felt before the enemy crossed the line running from Vauxaillon to 
Soissons. The strip of country between the Oise and the Aisne 
is hilly and narrow, and it was felt that the enemy would not 
advance very far if he saw that Vauxaillon at the head of the valley 
leading to Soissons was strongly held. If on the other hand he 
found no opposition there was nothing to prevent his occupying 
all the river passages in rear of the Fifth Army. It was realised it 
would be a close thing which reached Vauxaillon first, Simon's 
Brigade or the German Cavalry. 

Other measures taken were to order the 4th Cavalry Division, 
now on the right of the Army, to march forthwith via Craonne to 
Vailly on the Aisne, there to cover the left of the Army against 
Map X German cavalry incursions,* and to tell General Valabregue, 
commanding the 4th Group of Reserve Divisions, of the situation, 
giving him the special mission of covering the western flank of the 
Army. He was to withdraw immediately from his present 
positionf and to send as soon as possible a brigade at least, 
reinforced by artillery, to the neighbourhood of Vauxaillon, 
there to co-operate with Simon’s Brigade.^ The Reservists, 
however shattered and unreliable, had to be made use of. 

Having done what he could with the forces under his own 
command, General Lanrezac naturally turned to the British for 
help in his most serious predicament. 

G.H.Q, had been informed by the G.Q.G. of the advance of 
the German cavalry a quarter of an hour after the same infor¬ 
mation had been given to the Fifth Army, General Joffre 
pointing out that an action by the British rearguards might 
suffice to parry the danger. At 10.20 a.m. General Lanrezac 
sent a message to G.H.Q. asking that the British 1st Division 
(believed to be on the right of the British Army, and last heard of 
by the French in the neighbourhood of Anizy-le-Chateau) 
should oppose the advance of the German cavalry as it appeared 
to be well placed to do so. 

* The 4th Cavalry Division only reached the Aisne, east of its destination, 
late at night, continuing its march on Vailly at dawn on the 1st September. 

f From the region of St. Gobain to that of Prcmontre (south of the St, Gobain 
hills and north of the Ailette river), 

t General Valabrigue was to inform the G.O.C. XVIII. Corps of his orders, 
so that the latter might protect himself towards La Fere. The Reserve Divisions 
were also told that liaison with the British rearguards was to be sought about 
Temy and Leury, west of Vauxaillon (which the British had left in the morning). 
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At 11.15, hearing that the British withdrawal was continuing, Aug. 31 st, 
and that the I. Corps was retiring across the Aisne at Soissons, he 1914 
appealed to General Joffre to bring direct influence to bear on 
Sir Douglas Haig, with whom he, General Lanrezac, had 
already communicated, Joffre replied at xa noon that the 
British had been requested to take steps to stop the German 
Cavalry, and instructed Lanrezac to come to a direct under¬ 
standing with the British I. Corps. Huguet was informed of 
this, and told that it was urgent to inform Sir Douglas Haig that a 
further intercepted wireless revealed that the German Cavalry 
had crossed the Oise at 11 a.m. and was moving east.* Huguet 
reported, however, that he had been unable to pass on any of 
Joffre's messages to Sir John. He was in the extremely trying 
position of not knowing where the British Commander-in-Chief 
was. G.H.Q. was in transit. It was to have opened at Dam- 
martin, whence his message was sent, but not finding it there he 
started off for Cr^py-en-Valois in the hope of finding Sir John.f 
Huguet does not appear to have realised the gravity of the 
immediate position, for he assured his Chief that he would do all 
in his power to induce Sir John to advance on the following day, 

September 1st. 

The morning wore on, bringing report after report confirming 
the advance of the German cavalry towards the gaping unde¬ 
fended opening in rear of the left flank of the Fifth Army. 
Unfortunately news also kept coming in that the British right was 
steadily withdrawing, which caused bitter indignation at Fifth 
Army Headquarters. This was natural enough, for it was 
evident that the danger would have been greatly diminished if not 

* This information was passed on to the Fifth Army at 11.55 a.m. 

t Crcpy-cn-Valois had been decided upon as advanced G.H.Q. A section of 
both Operations and Intelligence arrived there during the morning, only to find 
that no arrangements had been made for communications of any kind. _ Eventually 
a British operator was installed in the telegraph.office. Neither Sir John nor 
General Murray came to Ctepy. General Wilson made a short appearance in 
the morning. 

The British Mission at the G.Q.G. was naturally gravely concerned at the 
situation. In the late afternoon they wired that the French G.H.Q. were very 
anxious concerning the left of the Fifth Army, and asking for early information 
as to whether arrangements had been made for British forces to fill the gap at 
Soissons. The message went on to say that General Wilson had stated this would 
be done. There is, however, a note made on this message which, states that 
“ General Wilson explains he never made any such promise.” This misunder¬ 
standing may have been due to the fact that General Wilson did not speak French 
as well during this stage of the war as he did kter. 
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Aug. 31 st, dispelled altogether, had some of the comparatively fresh troops 
19x4 of the I. Corps merely halted north of Soissons.* 

The gravity of the position, which escaped no one, was 
agonising to me, since the obvious counter-manoeuvre, the only 
one that could be immediately effective, was British action. I 
was requested during the morning to bring the obvious peril of 
the Fifth Army to the notice of Sir John French, but I was no 
more successful than others had been, for G.H.Q. seemed to 
have disappeared into thin air, and no one knew where it was 
at the moment. 

I was more fortunate in another direction. When the first 
news of the German cavalry advance came through I telephoned 
to the Post Offices in a number of villages in the area of the I. 
Corps, asking the Postmistresses if there were any British troops 
in the neighbourhood. The Postmistress at Vauxbuin said she 
thought there were British soldiers there, and that there was a 
gendarme in the building and she would ask him. He came to 
the telephone and proved exceptionally intelligent. He told me 
there were some British Cavalry in the place and offered to call 
their Commander. 

A few minutes later the Colonel of the South Irish Horse, the 
Corps Cavalry of the I. Corps, was astonished to hear from a 
gendarme that he was wanted on the telephone, but I was still 
more astonished when I heard the voice of Burns-Lindow, an old 
8th Hussar, a Regiment in which I had served. I told him I was 
at Laon and explained the situation, asking him to see Sir 
Douglas Haig and beg him to send or maintain some detach¬ 
ments north of the Aisne. This Burns-Lindow promised to do. 

A mile down the road he found Sir Douglas, who, at once 
responding to the call, ordered Burns-Lindow to send detach¬ 
ments north of the river. The South Irish Horse accordingly 
established its H.Q. at Venizel on the Aisne and held the western 
portion of the Chemin des Dames north of the river till dusk. 

* It -was not till 8.30 p.m, that Sir John answered Joffre's noon message requesting 
him to intercept the German Cavalry crossing the Oise at Bailly. His reply ran:— 
“ French Cavalry Corps with the Sixth Army now in neighbourhood of Compiegne. 
It is much neater bridges at Bailly and the German cavalry moving west {sic) than 
any troops of mine.” 

Sir John was misinformed. The French Cavalry Corps was at that moment 
south of Beauvais, some forty miles west of Compiegne and some fifty miles from 
Bailly, whereas the and Division was at the end of the day’s march not more than 
fifteen miles from that place. 
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They were severely attacked during the afternoon, but eventually 
withdrew in safety to the forest of Villers Cotterets where they 
had some narrow escapes, being mistaken for Germans first by 
the Guards and then by the Sussex Regiment. 

Their timely intervention played a considerable part in saving 
the Fifth Army, and was probably the main factor in blinding the 
enemy to the open gap behind the left flank of Lanrezac’s 
command. 

It was not till years afterwards that I learnt the result of my 
message. At the time, knowing nothing of what was happening, 
I remained troubled and anxious; perhaps too troubled and 
anxious. Steeped in the atmosphere of crisis at Laon, knowing 
little of what was occurring at British G.H.Q., I may have taken 
too one-sided a view of the situation. On occasions like the one 
I am describing, it is difficult if not impossible to give a balanced 
and impartial picture. My memories of those days are based 
upon the experiences I went through, and I am aware that the 
only account I can give may appear to be written from a rather 
French angle. 

I remember gratefully that during the hours of this nightmare 
day spent at Fifth Army H.Q. I was not made to feel too keenly 
the difficulty of my position, and my efforts to draw the attention 
of our own people to the real situation were generously recognised. 

Shortly after noon it became known that the German Cavalry 
had already reached Nampcel,* some 12 kilometres east of 
Bailly. The whole of the Fifth Army was steadily marching 
south, unhindered save that the rearguard of the I, Corps had 
been attacked during the night. The main bodies were near the 
region north of Laon which they were to reach in the early 
afternoon. Many miles, much difficult country, still separated 

* At 12,3 j General Lanrezac reported to the G.Q.G. that the air reconnaissances 
confirmed that the German Cavalry Corps had crossed die Oise and reached 
Nampcel by 11 a.m. The measures taken by him to parry the danger were given. 
He also informed the G.Q.G. of his request to the British to send some troops 
to occupy the hills north of Soissons, but doubted whether these would reach 
their positions in time to be effective, He went on to say that he intended to 
change the axis of match of his Army so as to base it on the line Laon—Reims and 
thus ensure its supplies in the event of the Laon—Soissons line being cut. 

The G.Q.G. replied at a.40 p.m. that the measures taken appeared adequate, 
and that it was preferred that the Fifth Army should keep to its original zone. 
The message concluded by stating that the question of the entrainment of the 
XVHI. Corps (for the defence of Paris) was adjourned until the next day. (General 
Joffre was only informed personally of Lanrezac’s message at about 5.20 a.m. 
on the next day, but the G.Q.G.’s reply was sent in his name.) 


Aug. SI St, 
1914 


MapX 
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Aug. 31 st, the weary troops from the Aisne and safety. If the German 

19x4 Cavalry maintained its rate of advance, and if it was not stopped 
by Simon’s Brigade or the British, it looked as if the enemy 
would be across our communications before nightfall. 

It was under these circumstances that General Lanrezac 
issued orders at 3 p.m. that the retreat was to be resumed at 6 
p,m., the Army to reach the region north of the Ailette river that 
night. It was there to receive reinforcements and supplies. 

Information that came in during the afternoon did nothing to 
allay our anxiety. Intercepted enemy wireless showed that 
three German Cavalry Divisions had grouped their first line 
transport about Compiegne. Von der Marwitz, commanding 
Map X the II. German Cavalry Corps, was sending messages to the 
Second Army from Offremont east of the Foret de l’Aigle, just 
east of Compiegne. One of these stated that according to a 
German aviator the French had already reached Villers Cotterets, 
and asked for confirmation and in which direction the cavalry was 
to pursue. An immediate answer was requested as the divisions 
were moving off at 5 p.m. 

The Eiffel Tower heard the Second German Army passing on 
its information to the Cavalry. “ The aviation had seen that 
morning a long Cavalry Column near Soissons marching south. 
This was presumed to be the left wing of the French. Also a 
Corps was marching from Vic-sur-Aisne, and Cavalry, presum¬ 
ably British, had passed Crepy-en-Valois.” 

Then the German Guard Cavalry Division reported that its 
horseshoes were almost completely worn out, begging that 
three or four lorry loads be sent to Noyon, but above all that 
nails for shoeing be forwarded immediately. 

The French aviation confirmed the rapid advance of the 
enemy's Cavalry. At 5 p,m. it had almost reached the Aisne in 
the neighbourhood of Soissons, and was about a mile west of 
Map X Vauxaillon, within striking distance of the mam Laon—Soissons 
Railway. The aviators reported German cavalry swarming all 
over the country. Its columns on the roads were being passed by 
numerous motors. The airmen had landed to warn French 
parks and transport formations of the enemy's approach and of 
the need for immediate retreat. British aviators confirmed and 
amplified these reports. They had seen several columns 
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marching south-east, which turned out to be a German Cavalry Aug 31st, 
Division marching on Vic-sur-Aisne, and long German infantry 1914 
columns moving south.* 

By the middle of this endless sweltering afternoon it was clear 
that the German Cavalry was south of the left wing of the Fifth 
Army. Of Simon's Brigade there was no news whatever. 

The situation on the left of the Fifth Army was so critical that 
evening that I will give a detailed account of what happened 
there. Incidentally, the story affords an excellent example of 
the difficulties both of command and of execution at that time. 

As has already been noted, the Group of Reserve Divisions 
was covering the left flank of the Fifth Army (north of the St. 

Gobain Forest) on the morning of the 31st. It was protected 
on the Oise by the 148th Regiment, drawn out from La Fere to 
Chauny, It will be remembered that in the morning orders 
had been sent to General ValabrSgue to move his command 
south of the St, Gobain woods and to send a brigade towards 
Vauxaillon to co-operate there with the infantry being sent by 
rail from Laon. General Valabregue was also informed that the 
4th Cavalry Division was on its way to take up a position on his 
left, to operate against the German Cavalry which had crossed 
the Oise at Bailly. 

The H.Q. of the Reserve Divisions only received these orders, 
sent at 11,30 a,m. and 12.30 p.m,, at about 4 in the afternoon, 
when steps were at once taken to carry them out in spite of the 
great fatigue of the men. Nevertheless no special anxiety was 
felt, especially as the orders in question gave the information 
that the British outposts were occupying Soissons, and that 
contact with them should be sought about Terny and Leury, 
several miles north of Soissons and just south of the Oise.f 

The real seriousness of the situation was borne in on General 
Valabregue in the following way 

In the ordinary course of the retreat he had ordered his H.Q, 


* The U., III., IV. and IV. Reserve Corps. 

West of the Oise the British reported a column on the Roye—Noyon road, its 
head on the Oise, and two big columns, the one on the Roye—Ccmpiigne road, 
the other on the Montdidier—Senlis road. 

It is now known that only two German Cavalry Divisions, the jth and the 
Guard, moved on Vauxaillon. The other three divisions followed the British 
and were unable to make any impression on them. 

f The British were by this time well south of the Oise, 
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Aug, 31 st, to be withdrawn to Brancourt, north-west of Aniay-le-Chateau. 

1914 Advanced elements were busy installing themselves there at 
about a p.m, under the orders of the subaltern in charge of the 
cavalry escort, A Captain on the Staff of the Group, who had 
been ordered to report, finding that no one in authority had 
arrived, was putting in time by having a bath, when the subaltern 
dashed in shouting: '* Les Boches 1 ” The captain was inclined 
to treat this as a joke. How could the Germans be about to enter 
the village where H.Q. was to be installed? If true, it would 
mean that the retreat to the south was cut off. 

The subaltern was ordered to take a few men and reconnoitre 
to the west, where the enemy was reported to be. The Captain 
dressed in haste and went to the western exit of the village, but 
saw nothing. Presently the subaltern returned, saying he had 
seen about a thousand horsemen, but had been unable to make 
out in which direction they were moving. He had himself 
remained unseen. 

Meanwhile more paraphernalia brought by men belonging to 
the Group Headquarters was being moved in. The alarm was 
given, the baggage hastily reloaded, and everyone ordered north 
again to Primontre, where the G.O.C. had been last seen. 
Happily he was still there, awaiting an early dinner which kindly 
but very flustered nuns were preparing for him in the convent. 

It was then 6 p.m. The news from Brancourt was obviously 
very serious, and the General withdrew with his Chief of Staff to 
consider what should be done. Orders were drawn up but were 
not issued at once pending further information. At 8 p.m. 
Colonel Arnaud, the Sub-Chief of Staff of the Group, who had 
been to Fifth Army Headquarters, returned, evidently under the 
strain of great emotion. He at once joined the General and the 
Chief of Staff and was closeted with them for an hour. It was 
only when they came out that the rest of the Staff became aware 
of the real position, and of the rapid advance of the German 
Cavalry during the morning and afternoon. The extreme gravity 
of the situation appeared horribly clear to every officer present. 
General Valabregue, much moved, explained the danger of the 
whole Army. The earlier news from Brancourt was confirmed 
and amplified by what he had just learnt from Lieut.-Colonel 
Arnaud, German Cavalry might well be in rear of his divisions 
at that moment. (It was.) He told his officers that there was no 
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news of the Reserve Brigade which, in conformity with the Army Aug. 3 1st. 
Commander’s orders, he had directed on Vauxaiilon,* there to 1914 
co-operate with Simon's Brigade from Laon, nor did he know if 
the latter had arrived. Even were it in position, the country 
between Vauxaiilon and the Aisne to the south was entirely open 
to the enemy pending the arrival of the 4th Cavalry Division, of 
which also there was as yet no sign. 

All this General Valabregue explained to his Staff, adding: 

" It is absolutely essential to get into touch with the Brigade 
(Simon's) which detrained at Vauxaiilon this afternoon, and to 
explain the situation to its commander. He must be ordered to 
be in position at dawn at Laffaux and to establish there a strong 
flank guard under the protection of which the Reserve Divisions 
will withdraw." The General concluded: " The march to the 
south is to continue, the honour of our arms is at stake. The 
colours must be saved,” 

Colonel des Vallieres then turned to the Staff and said— 

"Which of you will volunteer to carry out the mission the 
General has outlined ? " It was certainly not an easy one. In 
all probability there was German cavalry between the Reserve 
Divisions and Vauxaiilon. T0 find Simon’s Brigade under such 
circumstances and convey to it an absolutely vital order required 
confidence and pluck. Yet all were ready to assume the task. 

The Chief of Staff’s choice fell on Captain Wemaere, a cavalry¬ 
man, lately instructor at Saumur; brave and dashing, this was 
eminently his task. A Reserve Officer, Captain Vivier, and two 
gendarmes were told off to accompany him. 

I got to know Wemaere very well later when he was forward 
liaison officer in the Notre Dame de Lorette Sector in Artois. I 
greatly admired him and will always value the real friendship he 
extended to me. Not tall but very good-looking, he was a 
French Fleming from near Bailleul, a fine horseman, gay, 
earnest, and even-tempered, He had the clearest, most candid 
eyes I have ever seen, which looked out at you from a fresh face 
adorned by a big black moustache. He had the simple religious 
faith of a child, and, like nearly all French officers, an immense 
sense of duty. 

* Whatever the reason, whethet it was the lateness of the hour at which the 
order had been received, or the fatigue of the men, it had not strived at its 
destination, and had in fact disappeared. Only some small detachments of 
infantry had leached the Oise Canal west of Anizy which they were lining facing south. 
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Aug . 31 st, I have obtained the following account of what happened that 

1914 night from Wemagre's own pen. 

" The General and the Colonel both embraced me and told me 
to remain (with Simon’s Brigade) and see the movement ordered 
by General Valabregue carried out. We left the Abbey of 
Premontre on horseback at 9.30 p.m. and started off at a fast trot 
in the direction of Anizy-le-Chateau in spite of the pitch 
darkness. This locality was held by one of our battalions. The 
southern exits were strongly barricaded and I was not allowed 
to pass, The battalion commander appeared and in a few words 
I explained my mission to him. As soon as I told him I was 
going to Vauxaillon he said: “ That is madness. The Bodies 
have been in Vauxaillon since 4 o'clock. You are walking into 
the lion’s den.” I insisted, obtaining leave at last to pass. I 
crossed the railway line and saw on my left a locomotive in the 
station. I asked the driver where he had come from. “ From 
Vauxaillon,” he said, 44 where I was shelled this afternoon. The 
tunnel has collapsed.” Evidently the enemy must be at 
Vauxaillon. What was I to do ? My mission was to go there, 
so go I must: if the enemy is there we will find out soon enough, 
I thought. Vivier was of the same opinion. We passed the 
junction of the roads Brancourt—Pinon and Anizy-le-Chateau— 
Vauxaillon. The map, read by the light of an electric torch, 
showed me that 2 kilometres to the west the Vauxaillon road 
crossed the railway line Anisy—'Vauxaillon. 44 If the enemy is at 
Vauxaillon,” I said to my companions, 44 he must be holding the 
level crossing, look out.” We moved on. Two hundred 
metres from the level crossing I saw a light. It was the house of 
the level-crossing keeper, and the ground and first floors were 
both lit up. We approached the house, no sound, no movement: 
we got to within ten yards, still nothing. The barriers were 
open, the door of the house was open. I walked in, hoping to 
find a railwayman who might give me valuable information. 
There was no one. The house had not been abandoned long, 
however, for soup was still cooking on the stove. 

I mounted again. How could any troops be at Vauxaillon 
without holding this bridge, I wondered ? At Premontrd I had 
been told the French were at Vauxaillon, at Anizy I was assured 
the Germans were there. Only one thing was evident. Both 
French and Germans kept pretty poor look-outs. 
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We continued to advance on Vauxaillon at the trot when Aug, 31 st, 
suddenly out of a wood which I guessed rather than saw lay on 1914 
my right, horsemen debouched at the gallop. We drew swords 
and faced them. They were a stray patrol of Chasseurs 
d'Afrique. I was as pleased to be thus reinforced as I had been 
startled, and was particularly glad to fall in with these men, for I 
had served in their regiment for many years. 

We reached the northern exit of Vauxaillon and halted, No 
sound. No light. Nothing. Hardly a few distant barks. 

What could it mean? I was about to enter the village when I 
heard something on my left, a movement in the ditch. Before 
I had time to speak, a human shadow grew out of it, and I 
heard the unmistakable accent of a native of North Africa saying 
in broken French; “ I have a message for Pinon.” It was a 
tirailleur belonging to the African Brigade (i.e. Simon's) carrying 
an order. I opened the paper and found it was an order from the 
Colonel commanding the African Brigade whom I was in search 
of, to the artillery at Pinon. This was the battery which was to 
have joined him, but in this order he directed it to remain where 
it was. This would never do. It would make it impossible for 
the African Brigade to carry out the mission I had to convey to it. 

I put the order in my pocket and sent Vivier to Pinon to tell the 
artillery to join the brigade at Vauxaillon. I then told the 
tirailleur to lead me to the Brigade Commander. We began a 
most difficult climb in pitch darkness up the wooded heights to 
the east of the railway. I was completely lost and was beginning 
to suspect that the tirailleur could not possibly know his way 
either, when suddenly we found ourselves on a little plateau: a 
little further on, in a kind of hole, was Colonel Simon, command¬ 
ing the African Brigade; with him was the Colonel commanding 
the Regiment of Zouaves which formed part of the Brigade. I 
at once explained the situation and told Colonel Simon what 
General Valabregue expected of him. It was then midnight. 

Colonel Simon said that his Brigade had been shelled by the 
German Cavalry as it detrained, and it was now dispersed on the 
plateau and could not be regrouped at the moment. He added 
that he had ordered the artillery placed at his disposal not to join 
him. He believed that the southern road (from Vauxaillon to 
the Bascule de Laffaux ) was certainly held by the enemy, and that 
therefore any movement in this direction was impossible and 
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Aug, 31st, would be stopped at once. His conclusion was that General 

1914 Valabregue's order could not be carried out. Again I explained 

to him the tragic situation in which the 4th Group of Reserve 
Divisions would find itself if it was not flank-guarded at dawn. 
I told him the artillery would be at Vauxaillon in two hours time. 
As my arguments made no impression I reminded the Colonel 
that I was speaking in the name of the General co m manding the 
4th Group of Reserve Divisions and that I was to remain on the 
spot to see his orders carried out. 

The Colonel commanding the Zouaves told me that I could 
rely on him, that he would be at the Bascule de Laffaux at 4 a.m, 
but asked leave to follow another itinerary than the one pre¬ 
scribed. He said he would go across country, and left us. 

It was x a.m. before I could get Colonel Simon to take action. 
He at last decided to move his regiment to the south of Vauxaillon 
along the itinerary given in the order. Having seen the men 
start I left him to meet the artillery, whose arrival I wished to 
hasten, and which should now have been somewhere north of 
Vauxaillon. I went north as far as the Brancourt—Pinon cross¬ 
roads. It was now 3 a.m, and the sight I was confronted with 
was painful. Dense columns of Reservists were pouring down 
the road from Anizy to the south. At the crossroads they met 
the artillery from Pinon marching north to Vauxaillon. A 
General, unaware of the situation, had ordered the guns to turn 
about. They had just done so, under conditions of extreme 
difficulty, causing a complete block, when I arrived. I knew the 
importance Colonel Simon attached to the presence of this 
artillery. I got it off the road, turned it about again, and led it on 
to the Vauxaillon road. Dawn was now breaking and there was a 
slight mist. The infantry of the Reserve Divisions was still 
surging through Anizy in ever denser, faster and more disorderly 
array, I had hardly rejoined the artillery group when a mile and 
a half from the crossroads we found ourselves face to face with 
Colonel Simon’s regiment of tirailleurs, who said they had 
found the southern exit of Vauxaillon barricaded and guarded 
and so had turned about, making for the Bascule de Laffaux via 
Pinon. It was now 4 a,m. I wondered whether the Reserve 
Divisions would soon clear Anizy. My fear was that they 
might be attacked from the right about Laffaux. In any case the 
regiment of tirailleurs could do nothing in that direction now, so 
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I asked the Colonel to rearguard the column whilst I galloped Aug. 31 st, 

down it. The spectacle was a sad one. The men were ab- 1914 

solutely worn out, some fell and would not or could not get up, 

packs were thrown away. About 4.30 some shots, fired no 

doubt by German Cavalry patrols, hastened the laggards of the 

column ,* the enemy thus rendered us a real service, but I 

greatly feared a more serious intervention on his part further 

south, and so hastened to Laffaux, where I found that the 

Regiment of Zouaves had fortified the distillery and were ready 

for the enemy, who, however, did not appear, I wondered what 

had happened to the German Cavalry which had failed to turn us. 

It had missed a unique opportunity." 

The Fifth Army owed its extraordinary escape partly to a lucky 
accident and the lack of initiative of the German Cavalry, and 
partly to the action of the British I. Corps Cavalry. 

Owing to the heat of the day and the fatigue of the troops, the 
British had not retired so far as had been intended. The I. Map XII 
Corps had halted for the night on the northern instead of on the 
western side of the forest of Villers Cotterets, midway between it 
and the river Aisne. The Germans wasted time reconnoitring 
its outposts on the river instead of advancing into the undefended 
country about Vauxaillon and south of that place, and when night 
came withdrew westward to rest their tired horses. If the 
German Cavalry had had real dash and been well led, it is 
difficult to see how the Fifth Army could have escaped without 
very serious loss. 

***** 

Whilst the Fifth Army Staff was watching the western flank 
with bated breath, horribly aware of its own impotence, General 
Joffre, in optimistic mood, telegraphed General Lanresac that he 
presumed he had taken all necessary steps to surprise and over¬ 
throw the German Cavalry Corps at daybreak !* 

This is another example of how difficult it is in war for a 
commander to appreciate a situation correctly. All the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the G.Q.G, knew were the orders issued by 
General Lanregac, On paper they seemed adequate and were 

* General Joffre telegraphed to the Government duting the afternoon that 
the situation had not been modified since the morning, and that the transfer of 
the Government to Bordeaux could be adjourned at least until September and. 
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Aug. %ist, certainly the only ones possible. Had it been a game of chess the 

1914 enemy’s move would have been countered. But what the brain 
centre of the Army could not know were the thousand im¬ 
ponderable delays and difficulties involved, the weary men who 
could go no further, orders that did not arrive, the constantly 
changing situation to be faced by subordinates unable to obtain 
fresh instructions. An Army resembles a giant with a quick and 
brilliant brain, but whose nervous system is slow, lethargic, and 
inadequate. Something goes wrong with one of his distant 
limbs. Hours pass before he registers it. Once he has done so a 
counter-move is rapidly devised, but transmission is again slow, 
and before his arm or leg can receive and obey it, it may have 
been gnawed to the bone. 

In the present instance, the G.Q.G. asked for von Richthofen’s 
head on a charger, unaware that quite beyond reach of its orders 
a junior officer, guided only by his own common sense and 
initiative, was taking measures but for which the left flank of the 
Fifth Army would have been left without any protection save 
that afforded by the blindness of the enemy. 



CHAPTER X 


LORD KITCHENER DECIDES TO GO TO PARIS 
August 31ST, 19141—11 

The right of the Fifth Army on the 31st—The Fifth Army ordered 
to retire behind the Aisne—Von Kluck advances south-east— 
Sir John French informs Lord Kitchener of his intention to with¬ 
draw the B,E.F. from the line—His telegram of the 31st — The 
Cabinet decides to send Lord Kitchener to Paris— Craonne. 


Although all eyes were turned towards the left of the Fifth 
Army, where it was felt a crisis might occur at any moment, the 
position on the right was nearly as precarious, and only the 
absence of German Cavalry in this sector rendered the danger less 
pressing. Now that the 4th Cavalry Division had been ordered 
to the other flank of the Army there was nothing to fill the gap 
between General Lanrezac’s right and Foch's left twenty miles to 
the south.* 

The news of the enemy east and south-east of the Fifth Army 
was disquieting enough. As early as 10 a,m, a German infantry 
division had been located opposite Foch’s left, half-way between 
it and Lanrezac's right; at the same time German advance 
guards were seen south of the Aisne about Rethel, level with 
Craonne which was to be the Fifth Army H.Q, that night. 
What would happen if they marched towards the latter place did 
not bear thinking of. 

The situation of the Army led General Lanrezac to send out a 
personal and secret instruction to the Corps Commanders at 
5 p.m. as follows 

* General Joffre had contemplated an offensive by the Fourth and Third Armies, 
supported by the Foch Detachment, but as Foch was probably opposed by three 
corps and unable to guarantee holding his positions the Commander-m-Chief 
gave up this idea, all the more readily that the ground over which the contemplated 
action was to have taken place was unfavourable. The Fourth Army was ordered 
to retire during the night under cover of the Foch Detachment. 

5*7 


Aug. 31st, 
19x4 

Map XII 
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Aug. 3ist, “ By order of the Commander-in-Chief and in spite of the 

1914 state of fatigue of the troops, to whose energy the Com¬ 

mander of the Fifth Army appeals, the Army will retire to¬ 
morrow behind the Aisne and will continue by forced marches 
the day after to-morrow its movement towards the south. 

“ This movement is necessary for the execution of the 
Commander-in-Chief's plan of operations and must be 
carried out at any cost and whatever may be the 
consequences." 

A General Order issued at 6 p.m. amplified these instructions. 

Map XII By the morning of September 1st the whole Army was to be on 
the south bank of the Aisne. The forced march was to be kept 
up throughout the night and during the morning until the rear¬ 
guards were in position on the heights immediately south of the 
river, and was to continue on the following days in the direction 
of the river Marne.* 

At 6 p.m, the Corps got under way, not to halt until their 
destinations south of the Aisne were reached. 

Be it remembered that this effort was demanded of troops who 
had been fighting all day on the 29th, preparing for further 
action on the night of the 29th-3oth, fighting and withdrawing on 
the 30th and marching during a great part of the night 30th-3ist, 
as well as during the whole of the 31st. Exhausted men loaded 
like mules, and wearing the great flapping " capotes" were called 

* The first paragraphs of this Order ran as follows:— 

I. 

“ Important enemy forces have crossed the Oise south of Noyon marching 
east. On the other hand German troops are marching on Chaumont-Porcien, 
Wasigny, Novion-Porden. By the imperative order of the Commander-in-Chief 
the Fifth Army will withdraw during the night by a forced march south of the 
Aisne, 

H. 

“ The march will continue on the following days in the direction of the Mame. 
Officers of all ranks are to exact the greatest possible display of energy by the 
troops.” 

The French Historical Section has noted in connection with this order that 
no trace whatever can be found either in the archives of the G.Q.G, or in those 
of the Fifth Army of the imperative order of the Commander-in-Chief to which 
General Lanrczac refers. On the other hand General Joffrc does not appear to 
have protested either against the withdrawal of the Fifth Army or concerning 
the terms employed by General Lantezac when ordering it. 

(Les Amies Francoises dans la Grande Guerre, Tome Ier, Deuxidme Volume, 
Annexes, p. 196.) 

In a message sent by the G.Q.G. to General Lanrezac that evening he was 
ordered to requisition every possible conveyance to carry the men’s packs. 
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upon to endure a strain which would have prostrated youthful Aug. 31 St, 
athletes, At no time, during no battle, whether at Charleroi, 1914 
Guise, or later on the Marne, did the soldiers of the Fifth Army 
prove themselves more heroic than on the endless forced marches 
during this period of the retreat. Yet they never lost faith nor 
abandoned hope of ultimate victory, but remained gr im ly 
determined to fight on as long as a single man remained to defend 
the soil of France, 

* * * * * 

The German movement on this day culminated in a change of 
orientation which set the stage for the victory of the Marne, 

British air reconnaissances established the important fact that 
von Kluck had attained the furthest limit of his western advance, 
and was now marching south-east while the British fell back 
south.* On the 27th, von Kluck by marching south-west had 
allowed the British, whom he thought were finally destroyed, to Map XI 
escape south after the battle of Le Cateau. Maunoury’s force he 
believed to be dispersed. Now by marching south-east at the 
call of von Btilow (a splendid justification of the stand at Guise) 
he was abandoning all possibility of outflanking the allied line 
and enabling Joffre to do the one thing essential to his plan, to 
consolidate and strengthen his left.f 
Throughout the day the British Army, under the same trying 
conditions that affected all the armies, friends and foes alike, was 
pursuing its retreat, its Cavalry in touch with the French 
Cavalry covering the right of the French Sixth Army 4 
G.H.Q., as was explained in the previous chapter, was on the 
move, with the result that Sir John received none of Joffre’s 
messages until a late hour. In the first of these Joffre asked Sir 
John not to withdraw the British Army unless the French were 
themselves compelled to give ground, and requested that 

* The British Intelligence reports based on these reconnaissances were the 
first information that joffre received of the German change of direction. 

f Von Billow’s Second Army was meanwhile wasting time in preparing an 
attack on the “fortifications” of La Fite, only discovering the place to be 
unfortified on September ist. It was also called upon by German G.H.Q. 
to come to the help of the Third Army, said to be engaged against superior forces, 
only to be told in the late afternoon, having diverted two Corps, that the French 
on the front of the Third Army were retiring. 

$ On the previous day the HI. British Corps, under General Pulteney, was 
constituted. It consisted for the moment of the 4th Division and the 19th Infantry 
Brigade. 
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Aug. 31 st, rearguards should at least be maintained, so as not to give the 
1914 enemy the impression that a pronounced retreat was taking place 
nor that a void existed between the Fifth and Sixth Armies. He 
also said that there was a great deal of information which showed 
that the enemy was sending many troops to the Russian front. 

We have seen that Colonel Huguet, being unable to deliver 
this or General Joffre’s subsequent messages, left Dammartin for 
Crepy-en-Valois in search of Sir John.* He found part of the 
G.H.Q. Staff marooned at Cr£py. It is unlikely that he re¬ 
mained there long, for the officers he saw, who for lack of better 
occupation were lying under the apple trees in a garden, were as 
ignorant as he was of the Commander-in-Chief’s whereabouts.f 
If G.H.Q, in the inaccessible region into which it had tem¬ 
porarily withdrawn, showed little interest in events not directly 

* G.H.Q. 6pent the night at Dammartin, which it reached in the afternoon, 
f However trying to the Staff these frequent absences of the Commander-in- 
Chief may have been, their importance from the point of view of moral is illustrated 
by the following extract from an interesting little book, Contemptible, by “ Casualty.” 

“ A few miles south of La Fire, the Brigade was halted for its midday rest. . . , 
Three large Daimler limousines drew up opposite the lines. ... An officer 
hurriedly got out, and held open the door with great deference, while a second 
alighted. 

“ The men were called round without any formality, and Sir John French 
began immediately to address them. . . . 

“ The Field-Marshal said that the greatest batde that had ever been fought 
was just over. It had rolled with the fury of a cyclone from Belfort to Mons. 
Nearly two million men had been engaged, and the British Army had emerged 
from the contest covered with glory, having for three days maintained an unbroken 
front in the face of an overwhelming superiority in numbers. Never had he 
been more proud to be a British soldier than he was that day. The Regiment 
had added yet another branch to its laurel wreath. It had mote than sustained 
its ancient traditions for endurance and courage. He was proud of it. The 
enemy had been nearly Eve to one, and yet had been unable to inflict defeat upon 
them. If they had been ‘ broken ’ the whole of the French left would have 
assuredly perished. Thanks to their endurance and obedience in the face of 
great provocation and privation, the Allied armies were now free from the dangers 
that bad threatened them. No one knew better than he did that they would 
continue to be as brave, as reliable and as soldierly in the future, as they had been 
in the past, until final victory had been fully accomplished 1 
“ How they cheered him as he made his way to his car I 
“At first the Tommies had not realised what was happening. There had 
been disturbing cries of 1 What’s all this abart ? ’ ‘ 'Oo’s the ole bloke ? ’ But 
they had soon ceased, and in a few seconds the men were crowding round with 
eager faces, hanging on the words of their leader. He commiserated with them 
upon their losses; he understood what they had been through, In a word he 
appreciated them, and in the Army appreciation is a ' tare and refreshing fruit.’ 
Although they would have died rather than own it, there was a feeling of tears 
behind the eyes of a good many of those tough old warriors. The personality 
of the Field-Marshal, and his heartening words, had brightened many a grim 
face, and lightened many a heavy load.” 

The one person who should never be absent &om Headquarters is the Chief 
of 
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affecting the British Army, London in ever-increasing anxiety 
was far from sharing its detachment of mind. 

Lord Kitchener received from Sir John on the 31st a letter 
(parts of which have been already quoted) and a telegram in 
which the latter informed him of his intention to withdraw the 
B.E.F, from the line, and to retire independently of the French 
for at least eight days.* 

These communications naturally aroused Lord Kitchener’s 
gravest apprehensions. He telegraphed to Sir John asking if his 
proposals would not leave a gap in the Allied line, cause the 
French discouragement, and enable the Germans to carry out 
their plan of first crushing the French and then turning on the 
Russians. 

The Cabinet shared Lord Kitchener's view that the proposed 
retirement might mean the loss of the war. Lord Kitchener was 
asked to telegraph requesting Sir John to co-operate closely with 
General Joffre and conform as far as possible to his plans. 

Sir John answered by a long telegram in which the following 
passages occurred 


“ If the French go on with their present tactics, which are 
practically to fall back right and left of me, usually without 

* The following ate extracts from this letter and telegram:— 

“ My Dear Lord K„ 

“ To-night a report has come in that the Fourth French Army has been driven 
back towards Rethel. This was the line which, as I explained to you in my wite 
this morning, was assigned to it in the new dispositions of General Joffre; and 
so the rumour that he was driven back may not be true, but still it is very dis¬ 
quieting. 

“ I feel most strongly the necessity for retaining in my hands complete inde¬ 
pendence of action, and power to retire on my base when dicumstanccs render it 
necessary. 

“ I have been pressed very hard to remain, even in my shattered condition, 
in the fighting line, but I have absolutely refused to do so, and 1 hope you will 
approve the course I have taken. Not only is it in accordance with the spirit 
and letter of your instructions, but it is dictated by common sense." 

Telegram No. Fj4, dated August jrst, 1914. 

“ This morning I received an official communication that General Joffre has 
made a change in his plan of operations and now intends to take up a more back¬ 
ward position. . . . Geneial Joffre appeared to me to be anxious that I should 
keep tne position which I am now occupying north of the line Compiigne-Soissons. 
I have let him know plainly that in the present condition of my ttoops I shall 
be absolutely unable to remain in the front line, as he has now begun his retire¬ 
ment. ^ I have decided to begin my retirement to-morrow in the morning, behind 
the Seine, in a south-westerly direction west of Paris. This means marching 
for some eight days without fatiguing the ttoops at a considerable distance from 
the enemy. , , 


Aug. 3 IJf, 
19X4 



Aug, 31 st, 
1914 
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notice, and to abandon all idea of offensive operations, of 
course then the gap in the French line will remain, and the 
consequences must be borne by them. I can only state that 
it will be difficult for the force under my command to 
withstand successfully in its present condition a strong 
attack by even one German Army Corps, and in the event of 
a pause in my retirement I must expect two Army Corps at 
least, if not three.* If owing to Russian pressure the 
withdrawal of the Germans turns out to be true, it will be 
easy for me to refit north of Paris; but this I cannot do 
while my rearguard is still engaged, as it was up to last night. 
An effective offensive movement now appears to be open to 
the French, which will probably close the gap by unitii g 
their inner flanks. But as they will not take such an 
opportunity I do not see why I should be called upon again 
to run the risk of absolute disaster in order a second time to 
save them. I do not think you understand the shattered 
condition of the Second Army Corps and how it paralyses 
my powers of offence. . , . Your second telegram to-day. 
If the French Armies are driven south of their present 
position, I could engage not to go back further than a line 
drawn east and west through Nanteuil. I shall reach this 
position to-morrow and will endeavour to refit there." 

This despatch dearly justified Lord Kitchener's anxiety, for it 
revealed the abyss of misapprehension existing between Joffre 
and French. The Government realised that the situation did 
not permit of 11 exercising the greatest care towards a minimum 
of losses and wastage."f The statesmen did not perhaps make 

* According to the OfficialHistorj of tht War, it would seem that Sir John French 
was influenced by information contained in a captured German order dated that 
day, that the French troops (Maunoury’s) on the Avre having been defeated on 
the 29th had withdrawn; that the British were retreating south-eastwards (sic ); 
that von Biilow had defeated at Guise the French Fifth Army, large bodies of 
which were retiring through La Fire; and that the task of the German First 
Army was to cut off its retreat. “ Again, therefore, we call upon the troops for 
forced marches.” 

(See Official History of the War, Vol, I, p, 233.) 

Concerning this the Historj notes;—“ At the moment the one thing clear to 
Sir John French was that the German First Army, which had practically left the 
British Army alone since the 26th, was again closing in upon it in great force, 
and that he must avoid serious collision with it until die time for General Joffre’s 
counter-stroke should be ripe.” 

f For " Instructions to Sir John French,” see Appendix XXX. 
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due allowance for the fact that their instructions had to some Aug. 31 st, 
extent fettered Sir John, but they did see that whatever the cost 1914 
the British Army must maintain its place in the line. It was 
therefore decided that night that Lord Kitchener should go to 
France to see the Comtnander-in-Chief. 

It is common knowledge that Lord Kitchener's telegrams and 
his visit to Paris were resented at G.H.Q., as being in the nature 
of an invasion of the Commander-in-Chief’s sphere. Neverthe¬ 
less history will hold that the Government was justified, and that 
Lord Kitchener's intervention was necessary. 

These were Sir John French's worst days. Those officers on 
his Staff who had based the most inordinate hopes on the French 
offensive were now a prey to correspondingly profound pessimism. 

Sir John himself was greatly influenced by the exaggerated 
reports he received concerning the state of the II. Corps. 

Further he did not understand what General Joffre's idea was, 
nor make allowance for his difficulties. Had he done so he 
would not have talked of the French " closing the gap by 
uniting their inner flank." Had the British withdrawn, and the 
Fifth and Sixth Armies closed in to take their place. General 
Joffre, who was endeavouring to strengthen and extend his left 
by every means in his power, would have had to abandon his 
plan and would have been outflanked. 

The blame for lack of comprehension of French plans and 
necessities cannot be laid entirely at Sir John's door. He was 
not taken into Joffre’s confidence, nor was it made possible for 
him to see the situation as a whole. Under the circumstances 
misunderstandings were inevitable, The British, an autonomous 
and not a subordinate force, a foreign Army set as a unit in the 
great French array, all their communications in French hands, 
befogged as to the situation, uncertain of what was really 
expected of them, and still smarting under the thought that they 
had been sacrificed during the opening days of the campaign, 
became inevitably suspicious of the French. To make matters 
worse they had had as immediate neighbours on the right the 
Reserve Divisions, disorganised and counted of little use by the 
French themselves, and on the left for some time Sordet's 
Cavalry. I have already said something of the French Cavalry, 

Their first appearance had been very welcome, They were fine 
men and very well officered, but to the British at this stage of the 

r 
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Aug, 31 st, war they were incomprehensible. Trained to headlong move- 

1914 merits, they were here, there and everywhere. Knowing little 
or nothing of dismounted action, they seemed fluid in the 
extreme, and incapable of holding on to positions. The British 
gained the impression that on very little provocation they would 
bolt, and certainly the result of their movements was constantly 
to uncover their neighbours. The feeling of insecurity thus 
engendered accounts for much in the British attitude, which was 
further influenced by the conclusion that all plans e ma na tin g 
from the French always ended by resolving themselves into 
retreat. 

Whatever the reason, Sir John’s messages were, however, in 
some respects misleading. It was hardly accurate at this 
juncture to talk of " the present French tactics of practically 
falling back right and left of the British usually without notice," 
nor was it a true picture of the situation to declare that there was 
" an effective offensive movement now open to the French." 
The implication was that the Fifth and Sixth French Armies 
could close in on the Germans which were following the British, 
whereas such an operation was obviously impossible. 

The decision of the British Commander-in-Chief, announced 
in his second telegram of the 31st to Lord Kitchener, not to 
retire farther on the following day than the Nanteuil line, was a 
compromise. It had little to do with the strategic situation, and 
was a concession to pressure from home and to General Joffre, 
whose protests were now backed by the French President, It 
was cold comfort, however, to the French, for Sir John stated that 
he would only remain on the Nanteuil line so long as the Fifth 
and Sixth Armies remained in their present positions, and the 
Fifth Army was already in full retreat when his decision was 
communicated to it,* 

* * * * * 

* Decision of Field-Marshal French■“ In deference to the desire expressed 
by General Joffte the British Army will not withdraw to-morrow beyond the 
line Fontaine-les-Corps-Nuds—Nar.teuil-le-Haudoin—Betz. It will remain there 
as long as the Fifth and Sixth Armies continue to occupy their present positions. 

If they retire, the British Army will conform to their movement. It cannot 
advance until it has been reconstituted and reorganised.” 

(Message telephoned to Fifth Army at 7 p.m. on August 31st from British 
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I shall never forget arriving at dusk, at Craonne* where Aug, 31st, 
Fifth Army H.Q. had not long been established. It was quite 1914 
impossible to get into the town except on foot, and that was not 
easy. An endless column of motionless cavalry completely 
blocked the road. The great towering cuirassiers, clumsy and 
massive in helmets and breastplates, sat impassive on their 
horses. Not a man dismounted. In the still evening air the 
booming of the guns seemed very near. A gust of wind animated 
the horsetail plumes that hung down each man's back, then the 
long steel-clad column was still again. There was something 
stoical about these men that was very striking, terribly re¬ 
miniscent too of one of the well-known pictures of the Franco- 
Prussian War of forty-four years ago. When they had started, 
how long they had been standing there, I do not know. They 
were part of the 4th Cavalry Division (Abonneau’s) on its way to 
the left of the Army, and were still 25 miles from their destination. 

Headquarters was installed in the small Chateau where 
Napoleon stayed, so it was said, a hundred years ago when 
attempting to stem the tide of another invasion. 

I went on to the terrace where dinner was being served. It 
was an ideal situation and a perfect night. The view extended 
over the Aisne and across the plain to where the lights of Reims 
could be seen gleaming 20 miles away, The H.Q. telegraphists 
had fixed wires and lamps so that the terrace was well lighted. 

There were two tables. At one sat the General, who had nearly 
finished dinner. Coffee had been served, and the orderlies had 
withdrawn. What talking there was went on in undertones. 

The mellow night, soft, impalpable, velvety, penetrated us all, 
and in spite of everything we relaxed. Suddenly the voice of 
Lanrezac was heard. It had a note new to me, soft and cadenced. 

He was speaking Latin—reciting verses—Horace 1 And the 
burden of the lines he quoted was : ° Oh how happy is he who 
remains at home, caressing the breast of his mistress, instead of 
waging war!” 

There was a faint clatter outside, a metallic jingle, the beat of 
iron shod hoofs on the steep street of the little town j the cuiras¬ 
siers were moving off at last. 

* The H.Q, of the Fifth Army was to have gone to Vailly on the Aisne, but 
the threat of the German Cavalry had tendered this impossible. 
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Aug. 31 st, A long way to the north a muffled gun boomed, firing its last 

1914 round of the day. 

On every road leading south the endless columns marched on 
and on without halt and without rest. 

Over Paris a German aeroplane dropped a message announcing 
the arrival of the enemy in three days' time. 



CHAPTER XI 


HOW THE FIFTH ARMY LEARNT THAT VON KLUCK 
WAS ADVANCING SOUTH-EAST 

September ist, 1914;— I 

The Retreat continues—The Fifth Army crosses the Aisne—The 
Fifth Army Intelligence learns from a captured German map that 
the German First Army is advancing south-east—A Cavalry Corps 
formed on the left of the Fifth Army—General Conneau—Fighting 
on the British front—Nery—The BJ 5 .F. re-united—Results of the 
fighting on the British front. 

Fifth Army Headquarters left Craonne early under a cloudless Sept . isf, 
sky. Evidently we were in for another torrid day. 1914 

Years later, when the war was over, I found myself in the same 
neighbourhood, but there was no trace of Craonne to be seen. 

Not a wall, not a stone where the pretty little town had stood. I 
came on a post to which a board was affixed which bore the word 
“ Craonne.” That board, and those green mounds and hillocks, 
were all that was left of the place through which the great retreat 
had once swept. 

During the whole of September ist, the men of the Fifth 
Army stumbled back, ever more slowly, under increasingly 
difficult conditions, They looked like ghosts in Hades expiating 
by their fearful endless march the sins of the world. Heads 
down, red trousers and blue coats indistinguishable for dust, 
bumping into transport, into abandoned carts, into each other, 
they shuffled down the endless roads, their eyes filled with dust 
that dimmed the scalding landscape, so that they saw clearly only 
the foreground of discarded packs, prostrate men, and an 
occasional abandoned gun, 

Dead and dying horses that had dropped in their tracks from 

317 
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Sept, isf, fatigue, lay in great numbers by the side of the roads. Worse 

1914 still, horses dying but not yet dead, sometimes still struggling a 

little, a strange appeal in their eyes, looked at the passing columns 
whose dust covered them, caking their thirsty lips and nostrils. 

As the heat increased and the air vibrated white under a sky of 
brass, many men, utterly worn out, overcome by fatigue or 
sunstroke, dropped and lay where they had fallen, yet the spark 
of duty, the spirit of self-sacrifice, survived and bore the Army 
on. 

If Napoleon’s Grande Armee had withdrawn from some 
African Moscow, in torrid heat instead of through snow, the 
conditions would not have been dissimilar. 

As was perhaps inevitable in a retreat of such magnitude, when 
every road had to be used, columns crossed each other, corps 
trespassed on to the roads of other corps. Inevitably also the 
fighting units in their ceaseless march caught up with the 
transport columns, which, always a weak point, under-officered 
and lacking discipline, were often completely lost, without maps 
and without orders. These columns sprawling over the roads, 
often blocking them completely, were a source of additional and 
unendurable fatigue to the infantry. Enormous blocks were 
caused by the heavy artillery now also caught up and enmeshed 
with the infantry. Ammunition columns composed of every 
kind of vehicle drawn by any kind of horse, ill-harnessed, badly 
driven, and lacking direction, inordinately delayed the troops. 
Many vehicles and heavy guns were abandoned during the next 
few days, to be found where they had been left when the Army 
advanced over the same ground, 

The confusion of the transport made the supplying of units a 
terribly difficult task, defying the skill of the ablest staff. 

Everything seemed to conspire to increase fatigue and cause 
depression, 

General Maistre, who at the time was Chief of Staff to one of the 
Armies in retreat, and later achieved great distinction as a 
commander, has told me that upon several occasions during those 
terrible days, thinking all was lost, he contemplated suicide. 

Had there been the same exodus of civilians as during the 
early part of the retreat, the Fifth Army would have been 
paralysed altogether. Happily the halt at Guise had given the 
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majority of the population time to retire beyond the zone of the Sept. 1st, 
Army, but many could not bring themselves to leave their 1914 
homesteads. Typical of these, I remember a middle-aged 
peasant woman at her gate ; ugly she was with a hideous goitre, 
yet such a tragic figure as she wrung her hands and sobbed, as to 
be beautiful. Fear drove her to take the road—“ But who will 
feed the pigs if I go ? " she wailed. 

Not all the troops resisted the strain and behaved like heroes, 
although the overwhelming majority did. The following 
incident, told me by Duruy, was exceptional, and I quote it only to 
illustrate what may happen when endurance has reached its 
limit and a panic occurs. 

Near the Oise, Duruy fell in with a stream of men running 
away. He stood in the road, huge and stern, shouting to them to 
stop. It was of no avail. The stream of unarmed men pressed 
on unheeding, open-mouthed and with glazed eyes. Duruy, 
seeing that fear rode on those men's shoulders and panic reigned 
in their hearts, drew his revolver and fired; but the men merely 
stumbled over the prostrate ones and went on, hardly attempting 
even to dodge the levelled weapon. 

Panic is certainly a paralysis of the mind. Extreme fear 
freezes the reasoning powers, while the subconscious mind alone 
functions to move the legs of the individual away from the danger 
until complete exhaustion throws him to the ground. 

Later in the war I mentioned Duruy's story to a French 
officer whose comment was to tell me the following anecdote. 

” A curious and amusing thing happened to me one day,” he 
said, “ which would tend to show that all men who run away are 
not panic-stricken, I was attempting to stop a mob of men 
whose only preoccupation at the moment was to show a dean 
pair of heels to the enemy, I seized upon one man and shook 
him violently, ‘Where is your regiment, your company?' I 
asked. The man was from the south, his quick brain reacted at 
once; he struck a dramatic attitude: ‘ Ah, man Capitaine, they 
are all dead—or wounded—* then, cunningly, realising by the 
look in my eyes it would not be wise to overstep the bounds of 
probability by too gigantic a stride, he hesitated, then conduded 
in a confidential whisper, ‘ or run away 1 ’" 

At this period of the retreat another manifestation of panic 
imde itsdf fclt. Rflndc, nf nn' i rmeH soldiers fled ahead of the 
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Sept, i st, Army, terrifying the population and pillaging. The G.Q.G. 

1914 ordered the severest measures to be taken, and the gendarmes did 
what they could. There were executions, but the evil was too 
extensive, the forces of order too few, to stamp it out altogether 
until the Army halted, I saw villages completely gutted by 
these men. 

* * * * * 

All day the booming of guns on the whole front and away to the 
west gave the impression of a general engagement over a vast 
area, but at Headquarters there was little news. Anything 
might have been happening. 

At 2 p.m. General Lanrezac informed the G.Q.G. that his 
Army had crossed the Aisne without serious difficulty, under the 
protection of the 4th Cavalry Division, now west of it, and that 

Map XII Simon's Brigade had enabled the Reserve Divisions to with¬ 
draw south of St. Gobain. His report was, however, premature, 
for after its despatch General Hache reported thathis III. Corps, 
marching in two columns, was meeting with the greatest 
difficulties: the columns had crossed each other, and the 
fatigue of the men was so great that it was impossible to rely upon 
the Corps being collected south of the Aisne before 9 p.m. The 
I. Corps also had bitter complaints to make concerning the 
fatigue imposed on the troops by the overflowing of other Corps 
into its area. 

General Lanrezac, having received Instruction Gknkrak No. 
4* issued in the evening his orders for the 2nd. In these he 
stated that the Fifth Army, on the left of the French line, had, 
thanks to the energy and endurance displayed by all, reached the 
south bank of the Aisne. The movement of retreat was to 
continue in the direction of Dormans at 3 a,m, on the 2nd. The 
mission of the Fifth Army was to parry the attempted envelop¬ 
ment by the enemy on the left, so as to permit of a new grouping 
of the Armies with a view to resuming the offensive. The Fifth 
Army during the course of this manoeuvre was to keep west of the 
line Reims, Romilly. It was to be supported on the right by 
General Foch's Detachment, f 

* See next chapter, p. 342. 
t See footnote, p. a 17, 
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A Brigade in Army Reserve was to be in readiness to support 
the XVIII. Corps, 

At Jonchery, where Army H.Q. was installed that night, the 
impression was relatively good. There was a feeling of intense 
relief, all the greater that at one time during the day news had 
come in that the Fifth Army was threatened on its right, as 
it was on its left, by German Cavalry. This proved a false alarm, 
the “ enemy ” turning out to be the 9th French Cavalry Division. 
After this incident the feeling grew that the situation was 
improving and that the Army would escape after all. 

As the evening wore on, the Intelligence officers of the Fifth 
Army, poring over maps, computing, comparing and weighing 
belated air reports, reports from the British, from the Cavalry, 
views expressed by the Intelligence of subordinate formations, 
and scraps gathered from refugees and agents of different kinds, 
came to the conclusion that the enemy was persisting in his 
endeavour to outflank the Fifth Army by the west. 

This information was later confirmed, thanks to a dramatic 
windfall for the Intelligence. At about 11 p.m. Bourgine, the 
Head of the Intelligence of the III. Corps, arrived at Jonchery 
bringing the bag of a German officer supposed to belong to the 
Guard Cavalry Division. This officer, driving in a car, ran into a 
patrol of the 310th Regiment and was shot. His haversack 
contained food, clothing, and papers, all caked with blood. 
Girard and Fagalde shook out the bag and pounced upon a map. 
It was smeared with blood, but as they examined it they became 
immensely interested. It bore numbers and pencil lines. It 
was at once evident that the numbers referred to the Corps 
of the First German Army whose order of batde thus stood 
clearly revealed. This was interesting enough, but what made 
the document a find of inestimable value was that the pencil 
marks showed the lines of advance followed by each Corps and 
the point each column was to reach that night (ist-2nd Sep¬ 
tember). The fact that the direction of advance of the whole 
Army was to the south-east was clearly exposed by the tell-tale 
lines.* 

* The following movements wete shown on the map. From west to east: 
IV. Reserve Cotps (one column) was to reach St Tust-en-Chaussee; II. Corps 
(two columns) was to teach Verberie and the road junction south-west of the 
Croix St, Ouen; IV, Cotps (two columns) was to reach Giloeourt and Rdtheuil; 
the III. Cotps (two columns) was to teach Taillefontaine, Viviires; the 18 th 
Division should reach the region west of Lanmont. 
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Sept . isf, The German officer had evidently come straight from von 

1914 Khick’s Headquarters, where he had been given the line of 
advance of the Army and had marked it on his map. 

The change of direction of von Kluck’s Army was now 
confirmed beyond all possibility of doubt. How important this 
was will be seen later. 

Map XII That evening the Fifth Army halted between the Aisne and the 
Vesle, the rearguards holding the heights south of the Aisne.* 

The decision of the G.Q.G. (see Instr . Generate No. 4, next 
Chapter) to form a Cavalry Corps on the left of the Fifth Army, 
greatly contributed to the wave of mild optimism at Fifth Army 
H.Q, The step was considered all the more opportune in that it 
was now known there were two German Cavalry Corps on this 
front, one commanded by General von der Marwitz, the other by 
General von Richthofen, f 

We ended by forming a most peculiar picture of Richthofen 
and his command. He seemed a will o’ the wisp always just 
escaping the grasp of Kluck or Biilow. The ether was constantly 
vibrating with the plaint of the German wireless: “ Where is 
Richthofen?" trailing off, when no answer was received, into a 
querulous note ; “ But where on earth does Richthofen now lie?" 
which literal translation from the German would make us laugh. 
Richthofen appeared to us in the light of comic relief; we saw 
him as a butterfly of war, flitting away gaily when Kluck or 
Biilow seemed about to bring down their nets on him. I 
remember how taken aback we were in the middle of some battle 
or other when Richthofen suddenly trespassed on the air. 
What was he at now ? The experts pored over the puzzling 
cipher of the intercepted message. But Richthofen remained 

* The safety of the Fifth Army this day was largely due to the devotion of 
the 148th Regiment, which had already done such good work on the left flank. 
It lost half its numbers, not having received the order to retite. 

On this day direct liaison was established with General Foch’s detachment by 
Colonel Dayarein, who saw the former at Bdthcnville, 

t Extract from Fifth Army Intelligence Report, dated September ist, 3 p.m, 

“ On the left of the Fifth Amy, it appears there were this morning two cavalry 
corps, one of three divisions, the other of two, the first in the neighbourhood 
of Cripy-en-Valois, Verberie, the second in the district north of Soissons. 

“ The first of these is commanded by General von der Marwitz and comptiscs 
the and, 4th and 9th Divisions, commanded respectively by Generals von Gamier, 
von Schmettow and von Krane, The II, comprises the jth Division and the 
Guatd, and is commanded by General von Richthofen. The Guard Division has 
halted at Noyon to wait for horseshoes, those it has being absolutely worn out.” 

(This information proved to be correct.) 
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true to his r 61 e. He was only sending fulsome birthday greetings SepList, 
to some Royal Highness, I think the Crown Princess.* 19x4 

The new French Cavalry Corps, commanded by General 
Conneau, was to be under the Commander-in-Chief's direct 
orders. It was formed for the express purpose of covering the 
left flank of the Fifth Army, now exposed by the retirement of 
the British.f 

Louis Napoleon Conneau, the Commander of the Corps, 
frequently came into contact with the British in the course of the 
campaign. His geniality and frankness made him very popular 
with them. Further, he loved Englishmen. He had been 
brought up with the Prince Imperial from babyhood, and had 
followed him to Woolwich where he was enrolled as a cadet. 

He loved to talk of those times, which were, he said, amongst the 
happiest in his life. The tragic death in South Africa of his 
daily companion had affected him profoundly. 

He was a splendid cavalryman, gaunt, huge, dark-skinned, 
with hair en brosse. He looked like a centaur on the big thorough¬ 
bred he liked to ride. 

When he commanded the 8th Dragoons, a regiment of which 
he was very proud, he used to lead it each year to the frontier, 
when he and his men would spend the night by the post that 
marked the point beyond which lay Alsace. 

In the autumn of 1914 there were hopes of a break through, 
and Conneau had two Cavalry Corps under him. ** Murat 
himself never had such a command," he said, But alas, all 
hopes of mounted action were swallowed up, like so much else, 
in the mud of Flanders and Artois. 

The end of the war did not fulfil General Conneau's high 

+ From about the time we reached Jonchery the Fifth Army Staff began to 
read themselves many German wireless messages which were intercepted and 
brought to them by their wireless officer Franck, The specialists in Paris who 
were handed intercepted messages by the Eiffel Tower generally found the key 
to a new German code in forty-eight hours, and communicated it to the Fifth 
Army, The task was not difficult as many German messages were partly in code 
and partly in clear. The German cavalry movements before and after the Marne 
were constantly followed by this means. Once, during the First Battle of Ypres, 
the wireless announced the presence of the Kaiser at Tielt and aeroplanes were sent 
to bomb his train. Thanks to the wireless, over a period of time the Fifth Army 
determined the arrival of no less than seven Gorman Corps. Captain Franck was 
a distinguished officer who rendered most valuable services. It was notably he 
who perfected the wifeless on boatd the Fifth Army aeroplanes. 

f The Corps, comprising two Cavalry Divisions (8th and ioth) and one Infantry 
regiment (three battalions) was to be fully constituted on September 3rd. 
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Sept, xst, hopes. In 1917 he was given command of a Territorial region, 

1914 and died some years later a disappointed man. 

The cavalry of which he was given command in September '14 
had already done heavy work and the horses were very tired. 
Still, the Germans were tired too, and the relief of knowing that 
soon a large mobile force would be opposing the enemy cavalry 
was great. What was less satisfactory was that the Corps could 
not be formed before the 3rd September, and would hardly be 
effective before the 4th, 

***** 

From the point of view of the role played by the British this 
day was an important one. 

For days von Kluck had been mercilessly driving his Army on, 
tacking now east now west in search of the allied flank. The 
distances covered had been enormous. The men were weary 
beyond belief, an exhausted, drunken, swaying mass, shackled 
together by an iron discipline, kept on their feet by the belief 
that Paris, if they kept on, would soon be at their mercy. 

Some idea of the effort involved was given me in the autumn of 
1914 by a German officer, an observer in an aeroplane which had 
been forced to land in the area held by the Indian Corps north of 
the La Bassee Canal. I was ordered to take him to head¬ 
quarters, and spent several hours with him. He was quite young 
and had been wounded in the very early days of the war. I put 
him a question which had puzzled many of us and was still un¬ 
solved. How did the German armies, full of reservists, manage to 
carry out such incredibly long marches over the cobbled roads of 
Belgium and northern France in the torrid heat of August, 1914 ? 
His answer took me aback. He said many men did fall out, and 
were shot by their officers. He had been under the painful 
necessity of shooting several himself, and described wretched 
men, their eyes starting out of their heads, foaming at the 
mouth, dropping in their tracks out of sheer exhaustion. When, 
seeking to find a formula that disguised disgust yet satisfied 
curiosity, I expressed doubt as to the wisdom of officers leading 
their men after having been guilty of such butchery, he said 
simply:" Oh, our men understood the necessity of the example." 
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I cannot vouch for the facts, and am certain only of the statement Sept . 1st, 

as it was made to me. 1914 

The stupendous effort of the Germans seemed about to bear 
fruit, for the infantry of the First German Army was so placed on 
September 1st that it was in a position to drive straight at the 
flank of the Fifth Army. The Corps had only to march on, 
but instead of finding the road open they blundered into the 
British, and von Kluck's Army that day progressed only ten 
miles or less. Infantry and Cavalry were both kept busy, and 
this delay was a contributory factor of some importance in the 
escape of the Fifth Army. 

There were many encounters and sharp conflicts during the 
day. Without method, and obviously without information 
concerning the movements of the British, von Kluck's troops, to 
the surprise both of themselves and of their leaders, kept bump¬ 
ing into our rearguards and our Cavalry. Each time this 
happened they were sternly repelled by troops disinclined to be 
in any way hurried, and evidently glad of an opportunity to 
punish their pursuers. The Germans were much taken aback. 

They had lost track of us, and as when last in contact with us they 
had thought they were dealing with an exhausted force, they had 
jumped to the conclusion that the British were an almost negligible 
quantity. The proof that they were wrong gave them a rude and 
disconcerting shock. 

The first engagement of the day between the British and the 
enemy was the encounter of Nery, which had results out of all 
proportion to the numbers involved. 

In the early morning fog, the British 1st Cavalry Brigade and 
the German 4th Cavalry Division suddenly came into violent 
conflict. This chance engagement, in which the 4th German 
Cavalry Division was to all intents and purposes destroyed (four 
days later it could only turn out two squadrons for scouting 
purposes) proved of inestimable value to the Allies, The 4th 
Cavalry Division with the 4th Corps was von Kluck’s flank 
guard: deprived of his u feelers ” on the vital flank, he did not 
perceive Maunoury's force massing there, Had the 4th Cavalry 
Division remained intact, or had there been an adequate air 
force on this flank, there is little doubt that he would have 
located the French Sixth Army before September 5th, in 
which case he would have escaped Joffre's net. 
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Sept, ist, The British Cavalry gave a splendid account of itself during 
1914 this engagement, and L Battery R.H.A., which earned three 
V.C/s, fought heroically till the last round was expended and the 
gun teams practically exterminated. Further east also the 
guns gave a fine account of themselves in the fighting which 
involved the British 5th Division; they were brought into action 
a hundred yards from the firing line and arrested the German 
advance. 

The British L Corps was also engaged. In this quarter the 
fighting, which in the morning had fallen to the 3rd Cavalry 
Brigade, soon involved the Guards and the 6th Infantry Brigade 
in a serious engagement in the thick woods, the Irish Guards 
receiving their baptism of fire. It was in the course of this 
fighting that two platoons of the Grenadiers were surrounded 
and killed at the Rond Point de la Reine, fighting to the last man. 
During the Marne I had to pass the scene of this fine display of 
British stubbornness, in which the Guards showed themselves 
worthy of their loftiest traditions. The terrible condition of the 
ground and the grim remains in the thickets told all too clearly 
how severe had been the fighting. 

These sporadic engagements in no way interfered with the 
British withdrawal, which was carried out according to plan and 
achieved the important result that the Army, which had been 
divided since Le Cateau, was that night united once more. As 
at Le Cateau and again at Mons, von Kluck’s Army lay opposite, 
this time six miles to the north.* 

* It had been intended that the British should spend the night on the line.La 
Fert£ Milon—Betz—Nanteuil, but at 7 p.m. orders were issued that it should with¬ 
draw from its positions by a night march. This decision was not due to enemy 
pressure but to air reports, which all tended to confirm the previous ones as to 
the general wheel of von Kluck to the south-east. Heads of large columns 
reached Villers-Cotterets and appeared to be wheeling south, so it was deemed 
wise, especially as it was known that there were German cavalry actually behind 
the British front, to withdraw beyond the reach of a night attack. 

At the same time, as the Official History of tie War has it, “ G.H.Q., to which the 
German Cavalry escaping from Nery had passed tjuite dose, commenced to move 
back from Dammartin to Lagny.” In the opinion of the German writer, von 
Baumgarten Crusius, this retirement was timely. 

See also Appendix XXXI. 

French G.Q.G. was given by the French Mission in the evening, as was un¬ 
fortunately too often the case, a depressing and completely inaccurate picture, 
unwarranted by the facts, of what had occurred on the British front. The version 
transmitted to the G.Q.G. of the events of the day was that the Brigade forming 
the rearguard of the 2nd Division had been violently attacked and thrown back 
with heavy loss beyond Villers-Cotterets behind the other Brigades of the Division 
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Neither French nor British realised at the time how extremely Sept, ist, 
important had been the results of the fighting this day on the 1914 
British front. Once more von Kluck had been prevented from 
achieving his objective. Had he been opposed less stoutly, it is 
doubtful if the Fifth Army could have escaped. 

It has unfortunately become the fashion in certain quarters in 
France to accept as an axiom that in those early days the British 
were a negligible quantity. Such a point of view is ungenerous 
and untrue, and the verdict of history will be that but for the 
small British force, final and irremediable defeat would have 
overtaken France. 

The shortcomings of the British have not been glossed over in 
these pages, but the mistakes which brought the British force to 
within an ace of destruction, the actions which led to such 
profound misunderstanding, originated with the French. The 
value of the British participation in these early days is too 
patent to be ignored even by the most prejudiced critics. The 
German marching wing, although attacking in overwhelming 
numbers, could not overcome their resistance, and as a result was 
fatally delayed. British valour and a training incomparably 
superior to that of either ally or opponent, achieved this result. 

By the sheer weight of the blows they delivered, the British held 
up a vastly superior force on their front, and the German line, 
stretched beyond its capacity, was never able to swing in in time 
to deliver the deadly thrust against the French left on which the 
success of the German plan depended. To keep the Germans 
extended, to hit them hard and delay them, was the role of the 
B.E.F. during the retreat. It can safely be said that no other 
force of anything like equal strength could have achieved this 
result without disintegrating, but as it was, the end of the retreat 
found the British still full of fight. At the Marne it was the 
British who were to be the only force available to advance into the 
gap in the enemy's lines. It was the wedge the British drove into 


which wete still engaged at a late hour, Later a further message was sent stating 
that the I. Corps had been engaged against two German Corps. 

Compare Official Histoty of the War, Vol. I, p. 245. 

“The British Commander-in-Chief, on returning to his Headquarters at 
Dommartin, found that the day’s work had not been unsatisfactory; the enemy 
had been shaken off after several shaip actions, and the march, though long ana 
exhausting to the men, had finally reunited the British Army for the first time 
since the I, and II. Corps had been separated on August ajtb.” 
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Sept, ist) the heart of the enemy's array that made the German retreat in- 
1914 evitable, Maunoury had all but failed. He was hanging on 
desperately, fighting a losing battle, waiting and hoping for the 
British advance that alone could save him and turn defeat into 
victory. 

That the victory of the Marne would have been impossible 
without the B.E.F. will be the inevitable conclusion of posterity, 



CHAPTER XII 


JOFFRE BEGINS TO MAKE HIS PLANS FOR AN 
OFFENSIVE 


September ist, 1914:—II 

The position of the Sixth Army—Liaison—Joff re's opportunity- 
instruction G&nerale No. 4— The part to be played by the Sixth 
Army—Joffre’s telegram to the Minister—Paris to be under his 
direct orders—Reinforcements for the garrison—The Sixth Army 
placed under Gallieni—The Joffre-Gallieni controversy—Lord 
Kitchener's Meeting with Sir John French in Paris. 

That evening General Maunoury summed up his position in a Sept, ist, 
letter to Sir John French. He had, he said, remained all day on 1914 
the positions he had held in the morning. The Germans had 
attacked him at Verberie at the time the British engagement at 
Nery was taking place. He had in consequence sent a native 
Brigade and a Reserve Infantry Division to that neighbourhood, 
and hoped that with the help of the British left, which had, he 
heard, brilliantly counter-attacked, the enemy columns would be 
prevented from debouching south of the forest of Compiegne.* 

It will be perceived from the tone of this message how very 
different were the relations between the British and the Sixth 


* General Maunoury also informed the British Commander-in-Chief that in 
conformity -with the orders he had received he was going to fail back slowly next 
morning on Paris, but that to carry out the movement it was necessary that he 
should maintain a strong position about Senlis. 

With this end in view the Provisional Cavalry Division, reinforced by four 
Alpine Battalions, the Native Brigade and the 56th Reserve Division, were ordered 
to establish a very strong position north-east of Senlis. Maunoury concluded 
by saying he greatly hoped Sir John French would co-operate in this action, which 
would have the double effect of protecting his own movement whilst supporting 
the British left. 

(The left of the Sixth Army, the VH. Corps and the 55th Reserve Division, 
was to fall back on the general line Creil, the heights south-west of Therain and 
Noaillea.) 
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Sept, ist, Army as compared with the Fifth Army. General Maunoury 

1914 was one of those rare leaders who at all times realised that his 
Army was not the only one engaged in the war, and that others as 
well as himself had their troubles and difficulties. His courtesy, 
fairness and desire to co-operate were greatly appreciated by Sir 
John French, who always did his best to meet Maunoury's 
views. Sir John had an innate sense of chivalry, a generosity to 
which it was easy to appeal. Of late his hostility and mistrust 
had been aroused, but these soon disappeared when the cause of 
them was removed. 

The human element, the personal relationship between 
leaders, plays a part in war that cannot be exaggerated. If 
commanders belonging to the same Army understand and have 
confidence in each other, so much the better the results they will 
jointly obtain. It is much more difficult to obtain understanding 
and mutual confidence between men of allied armies who speak 
different languages and have a totally different background, 
training and point of view. 

To bring about such understanding and confidence is the 
problem of liaison, which, nominally concerned with the co¬ 
ordination of operations, is far more important as a method of 
interpreting commanders to each other. This is a difficult task, 
in which one generally gets more kicks than halfpence. The 
liaison officer has to stand up to both sides and defend the thesis 
of the one to the other and vice versa. He deals with all com¬ 
plaints. To one side he is always a foreigner. To his own 
people he seems to be for ever talcing the side of the foreigner. 
His life is spent between the hammer and the anvil. 

Whenever French and British commanders were "interpreted” 
to each other efficiently, and difficulties were not emphasised 
but studied and explained, misunderstandings disappeared. On 
the other hand, lack of understanding resulted in lack of candour 
and set up a vicious circle of mistrust. Absolute frankness on 
all points was essential to good relations, but this was difficult 
to obtain until confidence had been established. 

The greatest difficulty of all was to demolish the theories of the 
French as to how to treat the British, and of the Britishas to how 
to treat the French, T0 the more nervous French temperament 
the British were often exasperating, appearing stolid, devoid of 
imagination, and unwilling on many occasions to assume what 
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the French considered their proper share of the common Sept. 1st, 
burden. 1914 

Sometimes the French would sense an assumption of superi¬ 
ority on the part of their Allies which they found intolerable. 

On the other hand, they had to concede that the British were 
always where they said they would be, and that if they undertook 
to do anything they honestly endeavoured to carry it out. To 
the British the French often seemed unreliable. To be there 
one minute and gone the next suited their mentality but be¬ 
wildered the British. 

My experience was that when French Commanders had to 
deal with a British General whose mind was subtle enough to 
match their own, orwho had the chivalry of manner that appealed 
to them, difficulties would disappear as if by magic, and all the 
cards would be laid on the table. 

* * * * * 

We have seen that on the evening of August 31st, General 
Joffre was made aware by British Intelligence reports of the 
German change of direction to the south-east, which was 
confirmed by the fortunate discovery of the map on the dead 
German officer.* 

This information showed that as von Kluck advanced, he 
would present his flank to the Sixth Army and to Paris. 

Here was the opportunity for which Joffre had been waiting. 

How exactly he would carry out the idea taking shape in his mind 
he did not yet know, but he began at once to make his pre¬ 
parations, 

Since August 35th, when he had issued Instruction Generate 
No, 2, Joffre had realised that, to snatch the initiative from the 
enemy, he must accumulate a mass of manceuvre on his left. 

Further, the situation of Paris had to be taken into account. 

The Capital was, if not the first, at least the second objective of 
the enemy. 

Paris loomed ever larger on the horizon as the theatre of 
operations receded, Not only was Paris the nerve-centre of a 

* The feet that von Kluck turned south again during the day (September 1st) 
confused the issue, which made this confirmation of vital importance to General 
Joffre. 
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Sept, i st, highly centralised state and the pivot of the entire railway 

1914 system of the country, but it was the symbol of die nation. 

The capital of France occupies a position which has no 
parallel amongst other nations. When an Englishman evokes a 
picture of England he sees his own countryside, his village or his 
town. London to him is merely the greatest town of all. A 
Frenchman thinking of France sees a beautiful land with a jewel 
set in its centre—Paris, his pride and his dream. 

Now Paris was in danger. The people believed it to be 
mightily prepared, lying secure behind its multiple belts of forts; 
what would they do when they discovered it to be almost 
helpless ? 

No wonder the Government was anxious and constantly 
reminded the Commander-in-Chief of the vital importance of 
defending the City. And General Joffre understood. He 
sensed the danger. The enemy was not his only preoccupation, 
he had to consider the nation. The free democratic institutions 
of a critical people were being put to the test of defeat and 
invasion. The Government were not autocrats. Beyond them 
Joffre discerned the French people, now bewildered and dazed, 
but soon perhaps to become exasperated and ungovernable under 
the goad of disillusionment and despair. 

These considerations were clouds in the background which 
would disappear with success ; and now for the first time success 
seemed possible. 

But if General Joffre was to take advantage of the mistake he 
knew his opponents were making, it was necessary first to secure 
the safety of his own line by withdrawing the Fifth Army from 
the enemy's grasp, and to carry out a certain redistribution of 
forces. 

With all this in mind, he issued on the afternoon of the 1st an 
order (Instruction Ginerale No, 4) which may be summarised as 
follows:— 

" In spite of the tactical successes achieved by the Second, 
Fourth and Fifth Armies on the Meuse and at Guise, the 
outflanking movement carried out by the enemy against the 
left wing of the Fifth Army, which the British and Sixth 
Armies failed to stop, has compelled the whole line to pivot 
on its right. 
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“ As soon as the Fifth Army has escaped the threat of Sept . 
envelopment pronounced against its left, the Third, Fourth 1914 
and Fifth Armies will resume the offensive. 

“ The retirement may lead to the armies having to with¬ 
draw in a southernly direction for a certain time. 

“ The Fifth Army, which forms the marching wing, must 
under no circumstances allow the enemy to fasten on to its 
left. The other armies which are less pressed can halt, 
face the enemy, and seize every favourable opportunity to 
inflict a check on him. 

" No Army must, however, uncover its neighbour, and 
Army Commanders must constantly pass on information 
concerning their intentions, their movements and their 
intelligence reports to each other. 

" The limit of retirement, without laying down that this 
limit will necessarily be reached, will place the Armies in the 
following position:— 

“ A newly formed Cavalry Corps behind the Seine south 
of Bray. 

" The Fifth Army behind the Seine, south of Nogent- 
sur-Seine. 

" Fourth Army (Foch Detachment) behind the Aube 
south of Arcis-sur-Aube. 

“ The main body of the Fourth Army behind the Ornain 
east of Vitry, 

" Third Army north of Bar-le-Duc. This Army will be 
reinforced by the Reserve Division from the Hauls de 
Meuse which will take part in the offensive. 

“ Circumstances permitting, portions of the First and 
Second Armies will be withdrawn so as to take part in the 
offensive, 

“Lastly, the mobile troops belonging to the Paris 
garrison may also be called upon to take part in the 
offensive,* 

General Joffre's intention, set forth in the above order, of using 

* This order was issued to the Third, Fourth and Fifth Armies. 

It is significant, as an indication of the relationship between the two G.H.Q.s, 
that ail mention of an immediate offensive was omitted from the copy of this order 
sent to the British, as was the limit of retirement, nor was there anything to show 
them that the copy they received was not the complete version. See Appendix 
Xvv TT 
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Sept, ist, the garrison of Paris in the forthcoming offensive, was first 

1914 hinted in a telegram to Gallieni (who had been appointed 

Governor of Paris on August 25th) despatched at 9 a.m. on 
September ist. This informed him that Joffre had requested 
the Minister for War to place Paris under his (Joffre's) orders, 
with the object of enabling him to use the mobile garrison in 
conjunction with the field armies in the forthcoming operations. 

General Joffre also telegraphed on the ist to the Minister for 
War, Monsieur MiUerand, explaining the situation to him. This 
communication conveys a further indication of his plan.* It 
stated that the pronounced retreat of the British on the previous 
day had uncovered the left flank of the Fifth Army, rendering the 
transport of the XVIII. Corps to Paris impossible, and added 
that another Corps was to be sent to replace it. Further the 
Minister was informed that the garrison of Paris would also 
comprise General Maunoury’s Army (the VII. Corps and five 
reserve divisions ); the latter, being very good behind entrench¬ 
ments, could furnish the garrison of the field works, f 

The active Corps were to form the mobile defence with the 
possibility of being catted upon to take part in the operations. 

The Commander-in-Chief went on to say that if in the course 
of its retreat the British Army accepted to co-operate in a battle 
on the north front of Paris, this would be a great advantage— 
“But I cannot ask them to do this, having so far obtained 
nothing from them. In any case I do not know whether they 
would consent to this," he wrote. 

In conclusion, General Joffre said that the direction of advance 
of the hostile columns was taking them somewhat further away 
from Paris, which would give some respite, but that nevertheless 
the Government should leave the capital that night or the 
following day. The G.Q.G, was moving that night to Bar-sur- 
Aube. 

* “ The Commandcr-in-Chief requests that the fortress of Paris be placed 
under his orders ... so as to enable him, if the opportunity arises, to combine 
the operations of the mobile garrison of the fortress with those of the field armies; 
the garrison will not be sent so far from the fortress as to endanger its security.” 

(Extract from cipher telegram sent September xst at 9.5 a.m. to the Minister 
for War.) 

t Joffre had already ordered the 45 th Algerian Division to Paris to reinforce 
the defence. He now directed the Third Army to send a Cotps to the Capital 
instead of the XVIII, Corps, which was left with the Fifth Army. This Corps, 
the TV., was entrained on the 2nd 
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He placed General Maunoury's Sixth Army under General Sept, 
Galliem thereby obtaining the double result of reassuring the 1914 
latter, who was very naturally desperately anxious concerning the 
weakness of the capital, and satisfying the demands of the 
Minister, who at Gallieni's instigation had been insisting ever 
since August 25th on the necessity of sending more troops to 
Paris. 

Whilst General Joffre was strengthening the garrison of the 
fortress for his own purposes, Gallieni, unaware that von Kluck’s 
Army was no longer marching on the capital, was, very rightly 
and properly, entirely absorbed in the problem of organising its 
defence. 

His point of view at the moment is clearly shown in a con¬ 
versation he had over the telephone with General Pelte on the 1st. 

He drew a gloomy picture. Two Reserve Divisions (General 
Ebener's) belonging to the Sixth Army, which he had seen, 
were, he said, completely disorganised. The fortress of Paris 
was absolutely incapable of providing for its own defence. Five 
or six days would be required before the defensive works could 
even be manned. That is, it would take this time before the 
guns would be in a position to fire, but even then they could only 
do so under very defective conditions, as the telephone lines 
would not be functioning. “ General Joffre must know that if 
General Maunoury cannot hold the enemy we are incapable of 
resistance." 

For years a steady and at times a violent campaign has raged, 
with the object of robbing General Joffre of the credit for the 
victory of the Marne and giving it instead to Gallieni. The 
documents referred to above, and others to be given in sub¬ 
sequent chapters, prove irrefutably that the claims put forward 
for General Gallieni by his supporters cannot be sustained. 
Gallieni's part in fighting the battle was an important one, 
but the conception and the responsibility were Joffre's 
alone. 

The operation in its final form, which had to be prepared for 
by many preliminary movements, was based on one factor only, 
the change in the direction of the advance of von Kiuck's Army 
to the south-east, which was not dreamed of by Gallieni till the 
evening of the 3rd, and only confirmed to him by Sordet’s 
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Sept, i st, Cavalry and the Sixth Army aviation on the 4th, whereas General 

19x4 Joffre had been aware of it since the 31st. 

From September xst onwards, keeping his own counsel,* 
Joffre took all the necessary steps to place in Gallieni’s hands, 
with an object all unknown to the latter, the means to take 
advantage of the German mistake. As, however, the possibility 
of an offensive depended upon many and complex factors, 
Joffre could not foretell the exact time or the exact place at 
which it would be launched.f 


* * * * * 


Whilst the engagements described in the previous chapter 
were taking place, Lord Kitchener met Sir John French in Paris. 
This celebrated interview was a sequel to their exchange of 
telegrams, which has already been described. 

After the meeting, Lord Kitchener drafted the following 
letter 


September 1, 7.30 p.m. 

“ My dear French, 

" After thinking over our conversation to-day I think I am 
giving the sense of it in the following telegram to the 
Government I have just sent. 

“ French's troops are now engaged in the fighting line, 
where he will remain conforming to the movements of the 


* General Joffre did not reveal his plan to anyone, Already on the 20th he 
had impressed on the Minister of War the importance of secrecy. His point of 
view in this respect is clearly revealed in the following extract from a fetter he 
wrote to General Gallieni on September 7th:— 

"I shall be obliged if you will avoid sending to the Government information 
about_ operations, in the reports which I send them, I never tell them the 
objective of the current operations, or my intentions; or at least, in what I do 
teli them I indicate those passages which are secret, Otherwise, information 
about certain operations might come to the knowledge of the enemy in time for 
him to take advantage of it, It is for this reason that I consider it essential that 
I should be the only one to go into these matters with the Government, because 
I am best able to judge what mav be said without disadvantage.” 

So little importance did General Joffre attach to Gallieni’s being aware of what 
was in his mind, that Instpietion Gdn&ale No. 4, issued on the 1st September, 
was not forwarded to Gallieni until the 4th, although he received on the 3rd the 
Note to the Army Commanders given in the following chapter on p, 365. 

f For table of events leading up to the Battle of the Marne, showing the action 
taken by Generals Joffre and Gallieni respectively, see Appendix XXXIII. 
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French Army, though at the same time acting with caution Sept. 

to avoid being in any way unsupported on his flanks. 1914 

44 1 feel sure you will agree that the above represents 
the conclusions we came to; but in any case, until I can 
communicate with you further in answer to anything you 
may wish to tell me, please consider it as an instruction. 

44 By being in the fighting line, you of course understand I 
mean disposition of your troops in contact with, though 
possibly behind, the French as they were to-day; of course 
you will judge as regards their position in this respect. 

44 1 was very pleased to meet you to-day and hope all will 
go well, and that Joffre and you will make the best plans 
possible for the future, which you will, I hope, communicate 
to me. I leave the first thing to-morrow morning. 

“Yours very truly, 

"K. 

44 1 hope you will do your utmost to refit as soon as 
possible from the Lines of Communication, and put in men 
and horses necessary to refill units to their proper strength," 

This document in its terseness shows that Lord Kitchener had 
prevailed. Sir George Arthur states in his book that Lord 
Kitchener looked upon this episode as one of the most pregnant 
of the War, a view entirely justified by the result obtained, which 
was to break down the wall of mistrust which had surrounded 
General Headquarters, nullifying all attempts at co-operation 
between the Allied Armies. 



CHAPTER XIII 


CHATEAU-THIERRY 
September 2nd, 1914 

Fifth Army H.Q. leaves Jonchery for Chatillon-sur-Marne— 
Lanrezac at Chatillon—Information from the Corps of the Fifth 
Army-Fifth Army H.Q, leaves for Orbais—The situation on the 
left—What happened at Chateau-Thierry—How the Reserve 
Divisions crossed the Marne at Mezy—Sir John French's suggestions 
for a combined counter-attack—Joff re* s answer—The gap between 
the British and the Fifth Army—Von Kluck’s movements—His 
endeavours to destroy the British—The German Supreme 
Command’s Orders—Joffre’s Note to Army Commanders— 
Gallieni’s difficulties. 

Sept. 2nd, T he Headquarters of the Fifth Army left Jonchery for Chatillon- 
1914 sur-Marne at 7 a.m. on what was evidently going to be another 
mercilessly hot day. The transport of the III. Corps had 
bumped, eddied and swirled through Jonchery for a great part 
of the night, but happily was clear by the time we had to leave. 

I left Jonchery a little later than the Army Commander, 
accompanied by a charming young French cavalry officer named 
Baneat, who was acting at the time as an air observer. He was 
one of the most attractive men I have ever met. Two days later, 
he, together with his pilot de Vienne, another fine soldier, were 
killed in the air. I felt his loss as if we had been friends from 
childhood. 

We arrived in the beautiful Marne valley, which lay smiling in 
the sun, its soft lines still further softened by waves of heat 
radiating from the hot earth, Presently we turned up a steep 
hill into the little town of Chatillon-sur-Mame, perched starkly 
on the north bank of the river. 

Watched over by a huge stern statue representing some 

348 
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ecclesiastic preaching a crusade (I think it was either Pierre Sept. 2nd, 
l'Ermite or Pope Urban II) the place seemed to be completely 1914 
deserted. No one in the houses, no one in the streets. The 
Staff was packed into some cottages separated from the street by 
diminutive gardens. I remember that a piano nearly filled the 
room in which the seme Bureau was installed. 

Anxious to get in touch with G.H.Q., I went to the Post 
Office. To my amazement the Postmistress was at her post, 
dealing with the business of the soldiers thronging in to take 
advantage of the surprising fact that there was a Post Office 
open. Several men, some shyly, others in a benevolent bullying 
tone, urged her to go. She was the only civilian left in the place, 
they said. Soon it would be too late. But the quiet unruffled 
woman shook her head. No one had ordered her to go. She was 
responsible for Government property, for money, it was her duty 
to stay. So she went quietly on with her work. I felt for her an 
admiration and respect that is undimmed to this day, I never 
found anyone able to tell me what befell the little grey-clad 
woman in the ebb and flow of the great battle that rushed over, 
then receded, from Chatillon. 

Mention of a post office recalls the unfortunate adventure 
which befell a smart young German cavalry officer a few days 
previously at La Fere. It was always difficult to know whether 
a given place was in one's own occupation or in that of the 
enemy, but this young man in his silver spiked helmet was 
badly misled when told La Fere was in German hands. That 
he got there at all does not say much for the way in which 
pickets, outposts or rearguards were doing their work, but the 
fact remains that he drove into the town in a motor car, when it 
was still in French occupation, got out at the post office and 
posted some letters and illustrated postcards. There were a 
good many French Territorials and reservists standing about, 
naturally unarmed, and he must have thought vaguely that they 
were prisoners, They gazed at his splendour in utter amaze¬ 
ment and he was just about to re-enter his car when it occurred to 
a bright spirit amongst the Territorials to pounce upon him. The 
war was over then so far as he was concerned, which was heart¬ 
breaking for him, but not such a tragedy for his chauffeur, a big, 
garrulous, Berlin taxi-driver. I saw them both a few days later, 
when they were handed over to the Intelligence of the Fifth 
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Sept, 2nd, Army and put through an examination which scared them both, 
1914 but to which their reactions were different. The officer kept a 
stiff upper lip and said nothing, but the chauffeur lost himself in a 
torrent of words and would gladly have told us all about the 
Kaiser and his plans had he known them. Owing to the 
strange way in which they had been captured, they both thought 
they would be shot as spies. I felt rather sorry for the officer as 
he was driven away in a cart, looking like a strange captive bird 
chained to its perch. Angry civilians surged round his in¬ 
congruous conveyance and had to be kept off by the escort. 
But my feelings of sympathy diminished when a French officer 
maliciously showed me one of the postcards he had posted at La 
Fere, which said the British were running " like sheep " before 
the glorious and victorious German armies. 

La Fere was the scene of another curious incident. One day 
Duruy wanted to locate one of the forts, probably with a view to 
‘making use of it as a strong point subsequent to the Battle of 
Guise. He asked his way of the inhabitants, who informed him 
that the garrison (two gunners), having no orders and no 
ammunition, had decided to withdraw whilst there was yet time. 
The yokels eagerly told the officer that if he wanted to go to the 
fort he should ask Monsieur le Curt for the key, which had been 
entrusted to his keeping by the garrison before their departure 1 

***** 

At Chatillon, as the morning wore on, the atmosphere became 
very depressing. The lack of news was oppressive, the increas¬ 
ing cannonade on the left, the danger point, was nerve-racking. 
Means of communication were practically non-existent. The 
drudgery of routine work went on unsparingly but with great 
difficulty, for the Staff was shorthanded, many officers being on 
special missions. The ztme Bureau copied out their Intelligence 
Reports by hand, no typewriters having been unpacked. 

The blinding sun poured down molten rays. The guns 
boomed exasperatingly, great rumbles first from one direction, 
then from another, but no news. It would have been difficult to 
be cheerful. The tired staff of the exhausted Army felt hunted, 
knowing that H.Q. was to move once more in the afternoon. It 
is impossible to convey how humiliating it was, how much it 
brought home the sense of defeat, to see the Commander and 
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Staff of a huge Army so harried, so pressed by the enemy that 
they had to scuttle away twice in one day. But there was 
nothing else for it. General Joffre was urging General Lanrezac 
to withdraw beyond the Marne without loss of time so as to 
escape the threat to his left flank. He was told not to halt on the 
Marne but to continue his retirement towards the Seine. 

After luncheon a section of the Commissariat butchers moved 
in and busily plied their trade, turning the market place into a 
shambles. 


Presently, as several of us were standing in the little street 
outside the Staff offices, the Army Commander’s voice was heard. 
It sounded at first as if once more he was roughly taking his Chief 
of Staff to task, but the words trailed off into a wail—“ Nous 
sommes foutus, nous sommes foutas / ” we heard him say, which 
freely translated and politely put means—" We are done for, 
we are done fori” Anyone might have heard. It was 
lamentable. Nothing could have been more utterly discouraging 
than to have thus brought home to one the attitude of the general 
to whom a quarter of a million men looked to lead them to safety 
and ultimately to victory. 

In the early afternoon Colonel Alexandre arrived from the 
G.Q.G. and saw the General. I do not know what transpired, 
but they probably discussed a matter to which General Lanrezac 
attached the greatest importance, the allocation to his Army of 
fipernay Bridge on the road from fipernay via fitoges to Sezanne. 
On his representing that his retreat would be seriously com¬ 
promised were his request not granted, he obtained satisfaction.* 

Meanwhile the withdrawal was being carried out with less 
interference from the enemy than might have been expected, In 
spite of the great strain the Corps were bearing up extraordinarily 


* There was a good deal of feeling over this matter, which General Lanrezac 
refers to in his book as follows:— 

“ My zone of march was already so poor in carriage roads that I ventured to 
ask the G.Q.G. to allot to me the road which follows the foot of the Falaise de 
Champagne by Epernay-Avize-Vertus-S6zannc-Anglure, which is less hilly and 
more direct than the western route, and would allow me to press on the march 
of my right corps, the X., so as to enable it to be in advance of the others and 
to be in a position to act aa a reserve, The G.Q.G. answered me, with evident 
ill-humour, ‘ that it is accepted provisionally that I should use the route Epernay- 
S&anne, but that if I find my zone of march too narrow, I have only to expand 
towards the west,’ ” 

“ This answer, which ignored the position of the enemy, caused me an annoyance 
which I did not attempt to conceal.’’ 

“ Lanrezac.” 

Lt Plan dt Campagm Frattfais, pp, 263-4. > 


Sept . 2nd, 
1914 
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Sept, 2nd, well. The moral was, as I saw for myself, good. The XVIII. 

1914 Corps was not up to the level of the other Corps, but was not bad. 

The only units of the Army giving cause for real anxiety belonged 
to the Reserve Divisions. General Valabregue himself thought 
that if attacked at all seriously they would disintegrate. 

The usual difficulties incidental to the retreat arose. The III. 
Corps complained that its march had been retarded by the 
presence in its area of troops belonging to other corps. General 
Hache warned the Army Commander that the bridges were not 
being systematically destroyed, principally because each Corps 
had not been made individually responsible for the destruction of 
particular bridges. 

The Army was ordered to continue its withdrawal during the 
night September and-3rd, the Reserve Divisions moving off at 
midnight, the remainder of the Army at 2 a.m.* 

At about 5 p.m., H.Q. left for Orbais. I well remember the 
poignant sadness of abandoning the beautiful rich valley of the 
Marne, so typical of France, to the enemy, and the shame 
of seeing some girls by the bridge over the river shaking their 
fists at us. There, too, I saw an elderly woman trembling with 
rage as our car went by. She must have been a woman of 
education, for, parodying a celebrated line, she screamed " La 
Garde ne se bat pas 1 

We reached our new quarters at the same time as the first line 
transport of the 8th Cavalry Division on its way to Montmirail. 

The situation on the left again gave rise to anxiety during the 
evening. A glance at Map No XII will show how precarious it 
was likely to become if the enemy attacked at Chateau-Thierry. 
It was at Chateau-Thierry and at Mezy to the east of it that the 
Reserve Divisions were to cross the Marne. If the enemy seized 
the river passages before them, they would be cut off. Every¬ 
thing seemed to depend upon General Conneau’s reaching the 

* The X. Corps was responsible for keeping in touch with the Foch detachment. 

The I. Corps, north of the forest of Enghien, was to be ready to move north 
of the forest and attack south-west if the enemy attacked from the west. 

The in, Corps was to be ptepated to support the XVIII. Corps, which was 
to be in readiness to debouch north of the Group of Reserve Divison should these 
be attacked in strength. The Army Reserve was to consist of one division of 
the XVIIL Corps and one Brigade of the HI. Corps. 

The 4th Cavalry Division was to continue to cover the west flank of the Atmy 
and employ every means to delay the enemy should he attack. Conneau’s Cavalry 
was to hold the entries into Chiteau-Tbierry by the evening of the and. 

f “La Garde tneur(, mats ne se rend pas.” 
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river in time. It was hoped that he would, for he informed the Sept . 2nd, 

G.Q.G. and the British that he had agreed with General Lanreaac 1914 
to assemble the Cavalry Corps in the neighbourhood of Chateau- 
Thierry that night. 

But whilst the higher authorities hoped that Conneau’s force 
was dealing with the situation, the most extraordinary series of 
events was taking place. 

According to General Gendron, the Commander of the 8th 
Cavalry Division, the advanced guard of one of his Brigades 
arrived at Chateau-Thierry at about 5 p.m. Its instructions 
were to get in touch there with the Brigade of light cavalry which 
had crossed the river earlier, marching north to gain contact with 
the 4th Cavalry Division and the left flank of the Army. The 
patrols of the dragoons, so General Gendron stated in his report, 
were fired at a short distance outside the town and withdrew 
south of the river. General Gendron thereupon concluded that 
the Germans were attacking from the west, and withdrew without 
making any attempt to hold the river passage or to get into 
touch with the light cavalry. The engineers who were to have 
prepared the bridge for destruction withdrew also. 

This is what actually occurred at Chateau-Thierry during 
those important hours. 

Two Cavalry officers from the Staff of the Reserve Divisions, 

Captains Varroquier and Wemaere, were ordered to inform the 
G.O.C. of the 53rd Reserve Division that a number of motor 
’buses would be placed at his disposal during the afternoon. 

These were to transport a battalion to Chateau-Thierry, which 
was to arrive there not later than 7 p.m, to relieve the Cavalry 
which was supposed to be holding the bridge. The two officers 
were further ordered to go to Chateau-Thierry to make all 
arrangements for the passage of the retiring columns, and to get 
into touch with Conneau’s Cavalry Corps. They arrived at 
Chateau-Thierry from the north at 6 p.m., after fulfilling the 
first part of their mission. The inhabitants said there was no 
French cavalry in the neighbourhood. They had seen some 
during the afternoon, but it had withdrawn to the south. There 
was no sign of any of General Conneau’s troops or of the enemy. 

The two cavalrymen strolled through the town to the Hotel de 
l'Eldphant where they hoped to get a meal, Wemaere and 
Varroquier would have been astonished had they known that the 
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Sept. 2nd, G.O.C. the 8th Cavalry Division had reported that he con- 

1914 sidered his force inadequate to " attack and hold the locality 

from which he had been driven/’ half an hour before their 
arrival, 

It is a well-nigh incredible story. The explanation can only 
be that one or two patrols of the Cavalry Division happened to 
meet some German Cavalry near the town. It is evident that the 
General commanding not only did not realise the situation, or the 
importance of the Bridge of Chateau-Thierry, but had the 
strangest ideas concerning the conduct of warfare in general and 
the employment of cavalry in particular. He seems also to have 
had a lively imagination, for he reported that a troop of dragoons 
had been cut off in Chateau-Thierry at about the time our 
friends from the Reserve Divisions were driving in from the 
north. It is clear that this fighting occurred only in the 
imagination of the Staff of the 8th Cavalry Division, for the 
inhabitants of the town, the Territorial posts which surrounded it, 
and General Valabregue’s officers, were unaware of it. 

At about 7 p.ffl. Wemaere and Varroquier were crossing the 
bridge when a few Territorials came running after them shouting 
Les Baches The officers at first thought the men must 
have mistaken French troops for Germans. When questioned, 
they asserted they had distinctly seen German cavalry from the 
position they had held on the heights north of the town. As 
these Territorials were still speaking others belonging to another 
picket appeared with the same tale to tell. It was evident that 
all these posts could not have made the same mistake at the same 
time. The officers were at first filled with consternation. For 
the second time German cavalry was threatening the retreat of the 
ill-fated Reserve Divisions. A moment's reflection, however, 
brought calm. Things could not be so bad. The battalion to 
be transported in motor ’buses could not be far off and would 
soon turn up and deal with the German cavalry. The only 
question was how to hold the bridges meanwhile. 

Wemaere, on being told that a hundred Territorials were 
detraining at Chateau-Thierry station, went there and explained 
the situation to the officer in charge, who had himself to leave at 
once on another mission. The men were handed over to 
Wemaere together with a young civilian, an officer of the Woods 
and Forests Service, who proved extremely useful. 
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Wemaere and his men reached the bridge over the Marne at Sept. 2nd, 
8 p.m. Still no sign of the Reserve Battalion or of the enemy. 1914 
The bridge was barricaded and the Territorials spread out to 
either side of it, Only a few men were left to guard the barricade 
itself. Hardly had these preparations been made when shells 
began to fall near the bridge and in the town. Fires broke out in 
different places, and the boat used by the women of the town to 
wash linen in, the “ bateau lavoir " close lo the bridge, burst into 
flames. A shell tore a gaping hole in a house by the bridge a 
couple of feet from where a round cannon-ball was embedded. 

Under the cannon-ball was painted " 1814.” Modern progress 
was clearly demonstrated: the missile fired a hundred years ago 
had not been powerful enough pierce the wall hrough which 
the shell of 1914 had crashed. 

The shelling was too much for the old Territorials, some of 
whom were wounded. Men beg. a to slink from their posts. It 
looked as if they might all run away, Wemaere decided to make 
an example, and after that no man moved, but fear remained, and 
rifles held upright went off by themselves. Presently the 
shelling ceased and calm was restored amongst the men. 

At 8.30 the sound of numerous horses could be heard on the 
far side of the river making for the bridge at the trot. There 
was a sudden silence as the cavalrymen dismounted, then 
distinctly the German command “ Achtung " rasped out. 

Wemaere answered at the top of his voice “ Garde a vous l" 

(Attention 1 ) and ordered a volley to be fired. A German 
machine gun opened fire, innocuously. The Territorials, 
now quite steady, fired volley after volley. This went on for ten 
minutes, then there was silence on the German side, followed by 
the sound of horses hoofs withdrawing to the westward. 

Wemagre and Varroquier sat down and cogitated. The long- 
expected battalion was evidently not going to arrive. Either the 
'buses had not materialised, or the convoy had been surprised by 
enemy cavalry. On the other hand the head of the 53rd Reserve 
Brigade ought by now to have arrived at Chateau-Thierry. 

The advance guard had no doubt heard the guns and must have 
seen the fires. Wemaere thought the General might conclude 
that the town was occupied by the enemy, and take a road leading 
to another bridge further east, 

The two officers were very much pugsled, If they abandoned 
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Sept, znd, the bridge there was nothing to prevent the German Cavalry 

1914 getting across and attacking at dawn the French columns which 

would then be crossing the Marne at M6zy. They therefore 
resolved to hold the bridge as long as possible. At 9 p.m. the 
German artillery again opened fire, followed a few minutes later 
by another attack. The Territorials, by this time old soldiers, 
were quite calm and fired steadily. The enemy again withdrew. 
After that there was dead silence. Some men crossed the 
barricade to reconnoitre a motor abandoned by the enemy at the 
northern end of the bridge. 

Soon after this it was realised that ammunition was running 
low, only three or four rounds per man remaining. Also it 
occurred to the officers that the enemy might cross the river by 
the railway bridge a little to the west of the town, thus turning the 
little garrison, so they decided to withdraw the defence to the 
canal some four hundred yards further south. A barricade was 
built on the canal bridge and the territorials withdrew to it. 

Wemaere sent off his chauffeur to the bridge at Mezy, and told 
him he was sure to find cither a general or a staff officer there. 
He was to say—(1) that the battalion that was to have occupied 
the bridge at Chateau-Thierry had never appeared; (2) that the 
53rd Reserve Division had not arrived either; (3) that the 
bridge was still in French hands; (4) that no French cavalry had 
been seen since 7 p.m. 

At ix p.m. the chauffeur returned. He had seen a general 
who had said—" All right, the two Reserve Divisions would pass 
at Mezy." Nothing else. 

At 11.15 there was another but less violent bombardment. 
The French, unable to see, answered by a very slow fire aimed in 
the direction of the first barricade. At 11,30 all was calm again. 
The two officers, who had not slept for three nights, were 
exhausted. What on earth were they to do with their Territorials 
in the morning, they wondered ? At midnight they decided to 
send them to Montmirail, and started them off down the right 
road. Then they remembered that they had to get into touch 
with Conneau's Cavalry Corps and that the inhabitants had 
reported seeing some French cavalry which had withdrawn to the 
south during the afternoon. It was obviously of the greatest 
importance that General Conneau should be informed of the 
situation, so that he might take steps to stop the German Cavalry, 
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which otherwise was certain to cross the river at dawn and attack 
the columns crossing at Mezy. 

They therefore decided to go south in the hope of finding the 
Cavalry. Some distance was covered without meeting anything, 
then realising the risk of missing the Cavalry altogether, they 
turned east. At 1.30 a.m,, seeing a light in a house, they 
stopped and were lucky enough to find inside one of Conneau's 
Staff Officers. He did not, however, know where the General 
was. At 4.30 the alarm was given—the Germans again, Wemaere 
and Varroquier jumped into their car and made for Mezy. On 
the road they met General Conneau himself, reported to him, 
and were told where their own General was.* 

Whilst, thanks to a pure accident, the passage at Chateau- 
Thierry was being defended, General Lanrezac and his Staff 
continued to be much preoccupied concerning the position there. 
The report received from the Cavalry before 8 p.m. that Chateau- 
Thierry was being attacked, led General Lanrezac to conclude 
that the German Cavalry might precede a column of all arms. 
To avoid the danger of his retiring columns finding a strong 
enemy force in occupation of the bridge by which they were to 
cross, he ordered General Valabregue to inarch at 8 p.m. and 
cross the river at Mezy with his whole force. He was then, that 
very night, to form up south of the Marne facing west in support 
of the cavalry. 

General Lanrezac was rightly concerned lest the Reserve 
Divisions should be called upon for any serious effort, or indeed 
to fight at all. The idea of ordering them to advance along the 

1 There was a sequel to this incident. 

When Wemaere reported to General Valahriguc on the morning of the jrd 
and told him of what had occurred at Chitoau-Thierry on the previous night, he 
exclaimed: “ Then why on earth did the ; 3rd Reserve Division not cross there ? 
it was reported to me just now that the right-hand column ran into the enemy 
in the evening before leaching the town,” 

As it happened the battalion commander who had led the advance guard of 
the right-hand column was at hand. He was sent for and confronted with Wctnadrc. 
lie asserted and reasserted with ever-increasing vehemence that Chateau-Thierry 
was in the enemy’s hands at 8 p.m. on the previous night. The matter was only 
cleared up in Wemaeie's favour upon his producing witnesses. 

What probably occurred—so some members of the Reserve Division Staff 
thought at least—was that the commandet of the advance guatd when nearing 
the town at about 8,50 saw the fires and heard the cannonade, He may even 
have had a brush with the German Cavalry, and concluding from this that Chateau- 
Thierry was occupied by the enemy, led the column to M&y. 

General Conneau had not received either the infantry support or the transport 
promised him by the Fifth Army. 

The account in the French Offliial History, based on Gendron’s report, is incorrect, 
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Sept , 2nd) north bonl: of the Marne to attack Chateau-Thierry had been. 

19x4 mooted, but was abandoned on receipt of information (which 

turned out to be false) that a German infantry division was in the 
immediate vicinity of the town. General Lanrezac had opposed 
the proposal because he realised the Reserve Divisions could not 
carry out such a task, He was anxious to make the XVIII. 
Corps change places with them, but this was impossible at the 
moment owing to the rapidity of the retreat. 

The Fifth Amy Staff had reckoned that the. Reserve Divisions 
would be in position south of the Marne by 4 a.m. on the 

Sept 3rd, 3rd, but at 5 a.m. they were still erasing the Marne at Mezy. 

19x4 To say they were crossing is an exaggeration. They were stuck. 

The spectacle was painful; such scenes can only be understood 
if they have been experienced. The infantry in a solid, struggling 
mass was literally wedged on the bridge, mixed up with artillery, 
all pushing wildly to get across. There were so many men in the 
narrow passage that they could hardly move. To make matters 
worse, elements of the 4th Cavalry Division, which was supposed 
to be keeping in touch with the enemy north of the river and 
protecting the retreat, appeared and joined the rush, to be at 
once swallowed up by the struggling mob, which was dominated 
here and there by small groups of horsemen squeezed in with the 
infantry. No one who has been caught in such a trap can ever 
forget the growing panic that inevitably seizes one, the feeling 
that the enemy is at one's heels, the wild desire to get on. 
General Valabregue himself and his Chief of Staff stood in the 
street by the bridge trying to establish some sort of order, to 
disengage the exits, to get the column to advance. They were to 
some extent successful, for presently a slight movement was 
discernible, and then suddenly the whole human torrent swept 
forward, carrying with it in seemingly inextricable confusion, 
men, limbers and horsemen, 

Thus the Reserve Divisions crossed the Marne at Mezy. But 
by the irony of circumstance, their Commander only received 
General Lanrezac’s orders hours after he had unwittingly carried 
them out. 


H 5 jfc 

Sept 2nd, Following upon the meeting between Lord Kitchener and Sir 
1914 John French in Paris, the latter prepared the Mowing note in 
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the presence of the French Minister for War and handed it to 
him* 


" It appears to me that the present situation demands 
that we should determine upon a plan which is well under¬ 
stood by all, so that we may all co-operate in carrying it out. 

" I should like a line of defence on the river Marne to be 
chosen, extending for some kilometres to the west or to the 
north-west of Paris. The length of this line should be 
determined by the effectives available. The troops should 
'be sufficiently numerous and so disposed in depth as to allow 
of both local and general counter-attacks, 

" I should prefer that the force intended for the general 
counter-attack, which ought to be as powerful as possible, 
should be concentrated in rear of the left flank. 

“ If a posifioii of this kind is prepared I am willing to 
stand on my present line, that is east and west of Nanteuii, as 
long as the situation demands, provided however that I do 
not run the risk of my flanks being exposed to attack. I am 
prepared to do all in my power to co-operate in this plan, but 
I cannot in any circumstances place the British Army, owing 
to the condition of inferiority in which it now finds itself, in 
a situation in which it might be attacked by superior forces 
without being certain of its being supported and helped. 

“ If this plan is accepted, not a moment should be lost,and 
immediate steps should be taken to commence the defence 
of the position by all the means available." 

This note was sent to General Joffre with a covering letter 
from Monsieur Miilerand telling the Coramander-in-Chief that 
the Government was unanimous in hoping he would accept the 
British proposals, but that, as he was solely responsible, he was 
entirely free to decide, Monsieur Miilerand added that these 
proposals seemed the most favourable to the defence of the 
capital. They would, so it seemed to him, have the further 
advantage of bringing the two headquarters into closer contact 
and insuring better co-operation between the leaders. Sir 
John's memorandum and the Minister’s letter reached Joffre on 
the and. He was not able to accept Sir John's suggestion. The 

* The t«r{ th-t follows V • from the French ve^lon. 
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Sept, a ni, situation of the Fifth Army alone absolutely precluded the 
19x4 Franco-British forces from halting at the moment. The plan 
put forward by the British Commander-in-Chief was much the 
same as General Joffre's, but since it did not take into account the 
necessity of extricating the Fifth Army, it was premature. In his 
answer to the Minister General Joffre wrote:— 

“ G.Q.G., September 2, 1914. 

41 I have received Marshal French’s proposals which jou 
were good enough to communicate to ms 5 these are to 
organise on the Marne a line of defence to be held by forces 
of sufficient strength and in sufficient depth, particularly 
reinforced on the left flank. 

*' The actual position of the Fifth Army makes it im¬ 
possible to carry out the programme suggested by Marshal 
French, and to assure to the British Army, in good time, 
effective support on the right. 

" On the other hand, the British Army is certain of the 
support on its left of General Maunoury's Army, which is to 
defend the north-eastern front of Paris. The British Army 
could therefore remain on the Marne for a certain period, 
then withdraw to the left bank of the Seine, which it could 
hold from Melun to Juvisy; the British forces would thus 
participate in the defence of the capital, where their presence 
would be of the greatest value to the troops of the fortified 
camp. 

44 1 should add that instructions have just been issued to 
the armies with the object of co-ordinating their movements, 
and it might be a disadvantage to modify these instructions; 
their object is to place our troops in a position to resume the 
offensive fairly soon. The date of their advance will be 
communicated to Marshal French, in order to enable the 
British Army to participate in the general offensive, 

" Joffre,” 

General Joffre, anxious above all things not to reveal his plan 
sooner than was necessary, did not comment on the close 
resemblance of the British Commander-in-Chief’s conception to 
his own. In sending Sir John a copy of his letter to the Minister, 
he thanked him for his suggestions and said:— 
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“ The present position of the Fifth Army does not allow Sept, and, 
of its lending the British Army sufficient support on the 1914 
right. 

" In view of the course of events of the last two days, I do 
not think it possible to envisage at the moment a general 
manoeuvre on the Marne with the totality of our forces. But 
I believe that the co-operation of the British Army in the 
defence of Paris is the only plan which can yield satisfactory 
results."* 

Next day (i.e. the 3rd) the Eritish Commander-in-Chief 
responded with the utmost cordiality to General Joffre's letter, 
accepting without demur the laying aside of his suggestions. 

The alacrity with which he did so is sufficient proof that the 
G.Q.G.'s previous attitude towards him had been a mistaken 
one. So soon as he was no longer kept entirely in the dark, 

Sir John responded and turned his back on past disagreements.! 

The pleasant picture of improving relations was completed by 
a cordial exchange of letters between Sir John and General 
Gallieni. 

The fact remains, however, that this better understanding was 
due to the insistence of both Governments. Necessity had 
compelled them to assert themselves, and the results were 
excellent. 

Sir John was now taking a far more cheerful view of the 
situation, and wired hopefully to Lord Kitchener, The with¬ 
drawal of the British during the day was entirely unmolested by 
the enemy, the only excitement being reports of German cavalry 
ahead of the columns, These were in fact true, but abandoned 
saddles and equipment, and even four guns! showed that what 
Germans there were had but one idea, to escape through the thick 
woods, 

The men were tired, the march of the I. Corps in particular 

* A copy of this letter was sent to Gallieni. 

t Monsieur Poincare writes in his Memoirs under the date jth September 
“ General Toflfe freely recognised himself the necessity, indicated by the Minister 
of War, of keeping the British Coramandei-m-Chicf better informed." 

1 These were the ; ■ t - < f the 4th Cavalry Division, which had been engaged 
1 'Vi' 
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Sept, 3 nd, having proved exhausting: it had followed the valley of the 

1914 Ourcq, a defile whose heights it had to picket as in mountain 
warfare, 

In the early afternoon Sir John French, who for some un¬ 
explained reason only received late in the evening Instruction 
Gentale No, 4* despatched at 3 p.m, on the previous day, and 
who was therefore still very much in the dark as to General 
Joffre's intentions, asked him through Huguet if the retreat of the 
French Armies behind the Marne was according to plan, and in 
particular why the Fifth Army was carrying out this movement, 
the reason for which he failed to understand. General Joffre 
answered that the Fifth Army was withdrawing because of the 
threat of envelopment aimed at its left wing by the First German 
Army.f 

There was now a distance of some 25 miles between the 
infantry of the two armies. To diminish the danger of so wide 
a gap, Sir John ordered two Cavalry Brigades to march in the 
direction of Meaux that evening with orders to seek liaison with 
Con.jeau's Cavalry on the Meaux—Chatcau-Thicrry road, and he 
asked that the French Cavalry should get into touch with his c Wn 
on this itinerary. With the object of further diminish 
the gap on his right, the Field-Marshal notified the G,Q.G, 
that on the following night his Army would incline south¬ 
east. 

He also took this opportunity of informing the French G.O.C. 
that the route followed by his columns was congested with 
refugees, and requested that steps be taken to clear them off the 
roads. 

The distance between the Fifth and British Armies called 
forth another wail from the Huguet Mission. The German 
Cavalry, they reported, had on the preceding evening reached a 
point south-west of Nanteuil-le-Haudoin. It was therefore in a 
position to cross by the bridges at Meaux and above, thus turning 
the right of the British Army, This was true enough, but what 
is one to think of the conclusion of the message, which stated that 

* See Chapter XU, p, 34a. 

_ t Sir John’s message is incomprehensible to me. Ever since the dangerous 
situation of the Fifth Atmv had arisen it had been constantly reported upon, by 
myself amongst others. Who can have led Sir John French to imagine the flank 
of the Fifth Army ms no longer in danger I cannot imagine. It was certainly 
neither the G.Q.G. nor the Fifth Army. See Map X, 
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the exhausted British Cavalry was incapable of offering serious 
resistance?* 

The question of the formidable gap existing at this time 
between the Fifth Army and the British, has excited some 
controversy. While Lanrezac in his book attributes it to the 
u precipitate retreat of the British,” Sir John comp lain ed that 
Lanrezac by throwing back tire left of his Army was responsible 
for it. The truth is that the gap was inevitable. The British 
Army had to endeavour to keep in touch both with the Fifth and 
Sixth Armies, but it was far more important for it to keep in 
touch with the Sixth than with the Fifth, since to lose touch with 
the Sixth, meant jeopardising the British lines of communication. 
For this reason the B.E.F. had been marching south-west since 
the morning of the tsi. On the other hand it would be unjust to 
blame General Lanieroc for throwing back his left. He had no 
choice in the matter. Continuously threatened in that quarter, 
hi, ‘vie protection, until Cotmeau’s Certs came into being, one 
cavalry division and the entirely unreliable Deserve Divisions, he 
had perforce to refuse this flank as far as possible.f 
As it turned out, the movement of the British could not have 
been more fortunate. Von Kluck had set apart this day for their 
destruction. He made this resolve when on the previous day 
(the 1st) he had unexpectedly bumped into them once again. 
The British two and a half corps were to be set upon frontally 
and on both flanks by five German corps plus von Marwitz's 
Cavalry Corps. The British happily withdrew in the nick of 
time and escaped this terrible danger, Moreover valuable hours 
were gained for the Allies, for von Kluck imposed a further 
enormous march on his Army and lost half a day before coming to 
the conclusion that “ there was no longer any hope of dealing the 
British a decisive blow,” It was only then, realising the British 

* The action of N6ry the day befote, when a British Cavalry Brigade played 
the leading r 61 e in crippling a German Cavalry Division, the subsequent 
work of the cavalry, then: action from September 6th to 9th during the Battle 
of the Marne, and the use made of them during the Battle of the Aisne, where 
they took the place of French troops who could not hold their ground, is the best 
answer to such nonsense. 

f As explained above, Sir John took steps on his own initiative on the 3rd 
to sidestep towards the Fifth Army, now that the Sixth Army was resting on 
Pads and the danger of the British being separated from it had disappeared. That 
this decision was mainly Influenced by the alarming extent of country between 
his Army and the Fifth is certain, but a contributory factor was that had Sir John 
continued to retire eou'th-west he would have brought his Army within the peri¬ 
meter of the Camp of Paris, which he desired to avoid for a number of reasons. 


Sept. 2nd, 
1914 
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Sept 2nd, had escaped him, that he wheeled his two easterly corps south- 
1914 east against the flank of the Fifth Army, whilst the remainder 
resumed their advance in the original direction of Paris. 

Von Kluck’s changes of direction were sadly disturbing to the 
Allied Intelligence Services, which found it difficult to determine 
what his objective and plan really were. On the other hand the 
delay involved was most valuable to the Fifth Army, since von 
Kluck was, in spite of his erratic course, a full day’s march ahead 
of von Billow on the morning of the 2nd. Had he marched 
early that day, preceded by a Cavalry Corps, directly against the 
open flank of the Fifth Army, the result might indeed have been 
serious. 

During the day, von ICiuck's II. Corps engaged some troops of 
Maunoury's Sixth Army near Senlis. The German Intelligence 
failed to recognise that they were dealing with the same force that 
had disappeared on the 30th behind the Avre. Had they done so 
the danger threatening them in this quarter might have been 
realised. Once again their Intelligence Service was showing 
itself inadequate, badly organised and incapable of deducing 
conclusions from ascertained facts. Their psychology was as 
bad as their technique. It was their crowning error in this 
respect, in assuming that the Allied Armies were a beaten force, 
that underlay the order issued that night by German G.H.Q. t— 

" The intention of the Supreme Command is to drive 
French south-east away from Paris, 

41 The First Army will follow the Second in echelrr ano 
will continue to cover the right flank of the Armies." 

This order is self-contradictory. The First German Army 
was the only one able, owing to its forward position, to press the 
Allied left hard at the moment. To form an echelon behind the 
Second Army meant delay, for time would be necessary for the 
Second Amy to draw level and then get ahead of the First, 
This delay would of course give the Anglo-French forces a 
respite and time to recover full liberty of action, thus rendering 
the rapid success desired by the Supreme Command impossible. 
So von Kluck, assuming that to drive the enemy away from Paris 
was the more important task, decided to press on south-east. 
He attempted a compromise by detailing the IV. Reserve Corps 
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and the 4th Cavalry Division (the division which had suffered so Sept. 2nd, 

much at Mery) to form a flank protection against Paris. In 1914 

addition, the II. Corps was ordered to form echelon behind his 

right as a further cover against an attack from the capital. Von 

Kluck naturally thought the Supreme Command would not have 

contemplated ordering an advance south-east without conclusive 

infoi union that the Allies were not in a position to concentrate 

troops 'n Paris. He had not enough troops both to pursue with 

vigour and to resist a serious onslaught from that quarter. He 

also believed that the German left Armies were at grips with the 

French and pinning them to their ground. When later he 

heard that this was not the case lie began to realise the danger, 

but by then it was too late. 

t. * * # * 

At 9,30 in the evening, General Joffre, thinking it expedient 
further to explain Instruction Generale No. 4 (see previous 
chapter) issued on September 1st, sent the following personal 
and secret note to the Army Commanders 5— 

" The general plan of operations which was the subject of 
Instruction No. 4 has the following objects 

41 (a) To extricate the Armies from the enemy’s pressure 
and to enable them to reorganise and fortify themselves in 
the gones in which they will be established at the end of 
the withdrawal. 

41 ( b ) To establish the main bodies of our forces on the 
general line Pont-sur-Yonne, Nogent-sur-Seine, Ards- 
sur-Aube, Brienne-le-Chateau, Joinville,* on which line 
they will receive supplies and reinforcements from the 
depots, 

" (c) To reinforce the right-hand armyf by two corps 
drawn from the armies of Nancy and Spinal. 

44 (d ) At that moment to assume the offensive on the 
whole front, 

14 (e) Cover our left wing with all available cavalry 
between Montereau and Melun. 

“ (/) Ask the British Army to participate in the 
manoeuvre, 

* By modification of die lino given in paragraph 4 of Instruction Gimrah No. 4. 

f i.t., the right-hand attacking Army. 
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Sept, 2nd, 
1914 


41 1—by holding the Seine from Melun to Juvisy, 

44 2—by debouching from that front when the Fifth 
Army assumes the offensive. 

" (g) Simultaneously the garrison of Paris will act in 
the direction of Meaux. 

“ JoFFRE ” 


This note gees further than Instruction Generate No. 4 in 
specifically stating that the garrison of Paris would act in the 
direction of Meaux. This was in fact the direction in which 
General Maunoury did eventually attack. 

The note did not extend the limit of retreat prescribed in 
Instruction Generate No. 4. It merely enumerated a number of 
railheads from which the armies were to draw reinforcements and 
supplies, and which obviously would have to be in rear of the 
furthest points the Corps would be likely to retire to. 

•j.> * * * * 

Meanwhile, General Gallieni’s fears, far from abating, were 
increasing. He warned all troops that the Germans might 
attempt to seise one of the gates of the capital by a surprise 
attack with armoured cars. Barricades and wire entanglements 
were erected to defend the roads leading to the city. At noon he 
informed General Joffre that General Maunoury was with¬ 
drawing as fast as possible towards the northern zone of Paris but 
that the German Cavalry was already on his flank and rear. In 
regard to the British he was equally pessimistic, He based his 
conclusions on the usual depressing report from Colonel Huguet* 
which he passed on to General Joffre in the following words 
“ The British Army has withdrawn to the Marne having been 

* Huguet telegraphed to Gallieni at 7 a.m. that “ the British, attacked by superior 
numbers on the previous day, had had to retire and the -whole Army was going 
to cross the Marne,” Huguet asked that if the British were pursued General 
Gallieni should diminish the pressure by intervening with that part of the garrison 
of Paris nearest to the west flank of the British. 

All this so depressed Gallieni that he launched into the realm of morbid specu¬ 
lation concerning the British, He had the impression, so he telegraphed to 
Joffre, that Sir John did not intend even fulfilling the mission assigned him, 
adding truthfully and comically that he, Gallieni, did not know what that 
mission was. 

In point of fact, the question of the possible intervention of the garrison of 
Paris had merely been raised by Sir John as a precautionary measure, the possibility 
' of which should be considered, but the way in which it was put by Huguet aroused 
Gallieni’s gravest concern. 
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attacked by superior forces. Marshal French asks for the sup- Sept, uni, 
port of the Paris garrison." General Galiieni’s conclusion was 1914 
that the British Commander-in-Chicf intended to withdraw 
without paying any attention to Paris. As far as the enemy was 
concerned, Gallieni thought he was trying to cut the Sixth Artny 
off from Paris. He concluded by reminding the Commander-in- 
Chief that in conversation with the President, with the Minister 
of War and in a report to the Cabiuet, as well as in three conver¬ 
sations over the telephone with Joffre himself, he load stated that 
0 unless Paris received at least three active Corps as reinforce¬ 
ments it would be incapable of resistance." 

In the evening Gallieni had contrary, though not much more 
accurate, information concerning the British. “ Their retreat 
depended solely upon the retreat of the left of the Fifth Army," 
he telegraphed to Joffre, He said also that it was unlikely they 
would cross the Marne, 

The withdrawal of the Sixth Army, practically unmolested, 
save for the right division which had been attacked, had greatly 
reassured him. 

Gallieni's earlier and gloomy prognostications concerning the 
British had not unduly alarmed the G.Q.G. They had never 
believed the British would cross the Marne on the 2nd, having 
been informed early in the day that the passage of the river 
would only take place on the 3rd. 

* * # * # 

The seat of the French Government was this day transferred to 
Bordeaux. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE DISMISSAL OF LANREZAC 
September 3RD, 1914(I) 

The situation on the left of the Fifth Army—Von Kluck resumes his 
advance south-east—Joffre sums up the situation in a personal letter 
to the Minister—A note to ell the Amies on the coming offensive— 
Orbais—The German truce party—Reims abandoned—Fifth Army 
H.Q. falls back to Sezanne—Bad news of the XVIII. Corps — 
Joffre at Sezanne—Lanrezac dismissed—General Franchet 
d'Esperey appointed to the command of the Fifth Amy. 


Sept . 3 rd, The morning of September 3rd was particularly trying, We 

1914 felt that in all probability little time separated us from the longed 
for moment when the Allies would turn on the Germans and the 
interminable retreat come to an end. But von Billow’s Second 
Army was bringing ever increasing pressure on the rearguards of 
the Fifth Army, and, to the north-west, behind a veil of mystery 
and uncertainty, von Kluck's First Army was straining every 
nerve to catch General Lanrezac's force in flank. Would the 
Germans reach their destination in time or would the French 
slip by before the blow fell? None could tell. Little or 
nothing could be done to weight the scales in our favour. 

We knew what the troops were feeling. This flight had been 
incomprehensible to them. They believed they could beat the 
Germans if they were given half a chance; but meanwhile the 
Staff could do nothing but wait and wait, while the Army 
marched on to the cadence of weary feet that nothing could 
hasten. 

General Lanrezac, who had thought a German attack in the 
direction of Conde-en-Brie was possible as early as 5 a.m„ 
expressed to the G.Q.G. the fear that if nothing were done to 

?S8 
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delay the enemy they might arrive on the Seine at the same time Sept . 3 rd, 
as the Fifth Army, and before it had time to occupy and prepare 1914 
positions on the south bank of the river, 

But General Joffre could not help much: he could not lay his 
hands on any active troops to send Lanrezac, All he could do 
was to offer advice and some motor transport.* He told Lanrezac 
that with his own transport and what he proposed to give him, 
six thousand men could be transferred from that part of his front 
which was not threatened to his left, where, together with the 
Cavalry Corps which was placed under his orders, they should be 
able to delay the enemy. Joffre further suggested that the 
transport might also be utilised to move to the Seine those units 
which were to prepare a line of defence there. General 
Lanrezac was warned above all things to maintain the direction of 
his march within the zone indicated. 

As has been seen, the Reserve Divisions had begun their 
movement at 8 p.m. on the night of the and, and were to have 
been in position south of the Marne by 4 a.m. The conditions 
under which they crossed the river have been described. They 
only reached their destination at noon on the 3rd, worn out and 
incapable of fighting. It was impossible for the exposed flank 
to remain any longer under the illusory protection of General 
Valabregue's command, so Mas Lalrie's XVIII, Corps was 
ordered to throw out two strong flank-guards,f and to get into 
direct touch with Conneau's Cavalry Corps, to which the 4th 
Cavalry Division was now attached. 

The prospect of the retreat being continued was depressing to 
all of us, and especially exasperating to Commandant Lamotte, 
the efficient little officer in charge of the distribution of maps for 
the Army, With the Army moving at such a rate, to supply all 
units with the vast quantity of maps required was no light task. 

Lamotte kept dashing off to Paris to exhort the map printing 
department, already working day and night, to even greater 
efforts. Maps of France, always more maps of France, were 

* The Staff of the Fifth Army hunted high and low, but were unable to find 
this motor transpot t. They finally concluded it must have fallen into the enemy’s 
hands. It turned out that it had been detained by another Army and eventually 
it joined the Fifth. 

t West and south-west of Corboin. The XVIII. Corps was further ordered 
to send out reconnaissances towards Bssiscs and Chitcau-Thicrry. The Reserve 
Divisions were to take their place between the ID. and XVIII, Coups. 
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called for, whilst vast quantities of maps of Germany, carefully 
prepared for a successful offensive, filled the vaults, never to be 
disturbed, 

At Orbais the special grievance of our little cartographer was 
that people would insist on fighting battles at the junction of two 
maps, thereby thoughtlessly and wastefully using two sheets 
where one should have sufficed. 

The only positive information we had that morning, the only 
real contact with war, came from a civilian, the " Conseiller 
General" from Conde-en-Brie, who arrived with a vivid 
description of how trains loaded with civilians going towards 
Chateau-Thierry had been fired at by the Germans. People 
evidently could not yet take the war in. They could not realise 
what it meant, nor that the enemy, advancing with giant strides, 
was so close to Paris, It seemed incredible that having bought a 
ticket as you had always done, and got into an ordinary train 
scheduled to arrive at a given time, you should actually be shot at 
on the way, Indignant passengers were asking what the police, 
what the Army, were doing anyway. 

Presently information began to come in. The Cavalry Corps 
reported the enemy's infantry to be across the Marne at Chateau- 
Thierry and further west at Azy and Nogent- 1 'Artaud. The 
aviation reported numerous columns north of the river, all 
heading towards the left of the Fifth Army. 

All the news that came in tended to confirm General Lanrezac's 
gravest anxieties. The British aviation soon chimed in with 
information that became ever more precise, until it was evident 
that the whole of the First German Army was no longer moving 
south but had changed direction and was pressing on in a 
south-easterly direction, 

At 5 p.m. the British Intelligence was able to confirm both to 
theG.Q.G.and to the Fifth Army that there were no more troops 
on the British frontandthat the whole of theFirst German Army* 
save the IV, Reserve Corps was advancing south-east to cross the 
Marne between Chateau-Thierry and La Ferte-scus-Jouarre 
and attack the left of the Fifth Army. Colonel Macdonogh 
thought it likely that the heads of at least three Corps would 
reach the Marne that evening. 

This information was of capital importance, since it proved 

* That is the II., III. and TV. Corps and the iSth Division. 
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that von Kluck, who on the previous day had distracted the 
Intelligence services by marching south, had resumed his 
advance south-east. Perturbed and misled by the elusive 
British, he had given them up and was once more aiming a 
thrust at the Fifth Army, but he had wasted too much precious 
time for his action to become effective now, though this of 
course we at Orbais did not know. 

These movements on the part of von Kluck make Sep¬ 
tember 3rd a crucial day in the history of the campaign. The 
Germans were now irretrievably committed to the manoeuvre 
that was to be their undoing, 

This was satisfactory on the broad strategic ground of General 
Joffre's conception, but the danger to the Fifth Army, acutely 
felt by its commander and staff, remained. 

The X. I. and III. Corps got under way at 2 a.m., crossed the 
Marne in the early hours and reached the positions assigned to 
them, but the news in the afternoon was disquieting. The most 
westerly division of the Army (the 36th Division of the XVIII. 
Corps) came in for very severe shelling by heavy howitzers, and 
was so shaken that the mere threat of an infantry attack caused it 
to fall back eastwards. Nothing worse than this could have 
happened, since it involved the possibility that the whole Fifth 
Army might be squeezed out of the zone assigned to it by the 
G.Q.G., thereby jeopardising its own retreat as well as that of the 
Foch Detachment, besides increasing the gap between the Fifth 
Army and the British. The only satisfactory report from this 
flank was that Conneau's three cavalry divisions were now 
grouped and appeared to be carrying out effectively their work of 
delaying the enemy, Night found them behind the Petit 
Morin in touch with the British Cavalry. 

General Joffre summed up the situation at this date in a 
personal letter to the Minister, which is of great importance. 

The Commander-in-Chief revealed just as much of his plan as 
was necessary to obtain a free hand. He described the situation 
in such a way as to ensure that the Government would accept 
without cavil a continuance of the retreat. While the possibility 
of an early offensive was foreshadowed, emphasis was laid on the 
necessity of gaining time to give the Russian offensive opportunity 
to develop, 

Joffre said in effect:— 
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" The German right wing is carrying out a wide envelop¬ 
ing movement against our left. We had hoped to meet this 
manoeuvre by a powerful concentration of forces about 
Amiens with the help of the British and General Maunoury’s 
Army, but the rapid withdrawal of the British which took 
place before General Maunoury’s Army was able to partici¬ 
pate in the operations under favourable conditions, has had 
deplorable consequences for the left flank of Lanrezac’s 
Army. The German Cavalry, crossing the Oise by a 
bridge which was not destroyed in time by the British, 
was able to advance on to our lines of communication and 
carry off a convoy. To accept battle at present with any 
one of our armies would inevitably entail the totality of our 
forces being engaged, and General Lanrezac's Army would 
find itself pinned to a position which the line of advance of 
the First German Army renders most dangerous. There is 
the gravest risk that at this stage the least check might 
degenerate into irremediable defeat, in the course of which 
what was left of our armies would become completely 
separated from the British. The great fatigue of the troops 
would further militate against success. Reinforcements are 
required, and Army Co m manders are not in favour of an 
immediate engagement. Our position in the coalition 
imposes on us the duty of lasting out, to gain time and to 
compel the enemy to maintain the maximum of forces on 
our front. We can only do this by avoiding becoming 
involved in a decisive engagement unless the chances are 
greatly in our favour, and by wearing the enemy down by 
attacking him upon every favourable opportunity. This 
our Armies have constantly done. Even the necessity as a 
temporary measure of abandoning more territory is not a 
sufficient reason to compel us to accept a general battle 
under unfavourable conditions. 

"These considerations have dictated my decision, I 
intend waiting a few days before engaging battle, retiring as 
far as is necessary to avoid our Armies becoming involved. 
The Armies of the right will be given strictly defensive 
missions, and I will take from them at least two corps, The 
troops will be rested as far as possible and reinforcements 
brought up, 
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44 An offensive in the near future will be prepared in Sept. 
liaison with the British and the mobile troops of the Paris 1914 
garrison. The aone of this offensive will be so selected 
that, by making use on certain portions of the front of 
defensive positions which are to be prepared, we may 
insure having numerical superiority in the theatre chosen 
for our principal effort, Facing an enemy who will weaken 
as he advances in a country where the means of communica¬ 
tion have been partially destroyed we shall increase greatly 
our chances of victory," 

General Joffre sent a note to the Armies urging them to do 
everything possible to spare the troops fatigue. He prescribed 
that itineraries should be carefully prepared. No column was to 
include more than one division. There should be wide intervals 
between the principal elements of each column. The infantry 
was to be lightened by requisitioning transport to carry knapsacks, 
etc. The troops might with advantage bivouac along the roads 
they were on. Parks and convoys were to be sent well ahead and 
food depots established along the roads the troops were to follow, 
and, finally, exhausted men were to be transported. At the same 
time the following order was sent out to all the Armies. 

44 G.Q.G., September 2nd, 

44 Part of our armies are falling back with a view to 
narrowing the front, obtaining reinforcements, and generally 
making themselves ready so that the offensive which I shall 
order to be resumed in the next few days, may have the 
maximum chance of success* 

44 The salvation of the country depends upon the success 
of this offensive, which should, in conjunction with the effort 
of our Russian allies, break the German armies which we 
have already considerably weakened at various points. 

44 Everyone must be made aware of the situation and must 
concentrate all his energy on obtaining final victory. 

44 The most minute precautions, as well as the sternest 
measures, must be taken to insure that the retreat, while it 
continues, is carried out in perfect order, avoiding all 
useless fatigue to the troops. 

44 Men who abandon their units, if there be any such, are 
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Sept, yd, to be hunted down and immediately shot. 

1914 “Army Commanders will issue urgent orders to the 

depdts for reinforcements which must be estimated for on a 
generous scale, to compensate for losses already incurred and 
those likely to be suffered in the near future, 

“ Effectives must be as nearly up to strength as possible. 
The cadres should be reconstituted by promotions, and the 
moral must be made equal to the demands which will be 
made upon it on the resumption of the forward movement 
which is to give us victory. 

“ J. JOFFRE." 

Fifth Army H.Q. were installed in the pleasant Chateau at 
Orbais, I was pacing up and down the garden with Bandat 
after lunch when exciting news was brought in. Some Germans 
under a flag of truce were coming to see General Lanrezac. 
This struck most of us as an extraordinary event. 

Shordy afterwards two cars drove up loaded with Germans, 
blindfolded according to the laws of war. They must have been 
nearly suffocated in the torrid heat, for the bandages over their 
eyes were of no ordinary size or thickness. I think they were 
hand towels. There were three officers, one of them with the 
carmine stripes and insignia of the German Great General Staff. 
There was also the chauffeur who had driven them to the French 
lines, and a large soft-looking N.C.O, of the Guard Cavalry, 
clutching a lance on which was a white pennon, a trumpet at his 
side. These were the emblems of the truce party. 

It is difficult to look dignified when you cannot see where you 
are going, and it was a sorry little band of men who stumbled out 
of the cars, feeling their way and catching their feet. The 
N.C.O. looked scared, and the little chauffeur was so paralysed 
with fear that he could hardly walk at all. His knees were bent 
and he looked as if he would collapse. No one seemed to bother 
about him, so I led him along behind the others, who were each 
escorted by a soldier. 

We went across to the Chateau, and the Germans stumbled up 
the stairs to the room where General Lanrezac was awaiting 
them. He sat at a large table, his Chief of Staff and some other 
officers standing behind him, The Germans stood in a row. 
Behind them were " numher of rurioifp members of the Fifth 
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Army Staff, and my miserable little charge. The bandages were Sept 3rd, 
removed, the Germans saluted, and the Staff Officer said in good 1914 
French that he had come to request the surrender of the town of 
Reims. The General who sent him made this demand so that 
the town should be spared a bombardment. I cannot remember 
whether it was then or later that he added that he wished to 
thank the Cavalry N.C.O. and the escort who at great personal 
risk had saved them from the fury of the population of Reims. 

There was a dead silence. Then to my astonishment General 
Lanre?ac said only: 11 Take them back to the lines,” 

That was all. The scene was one of much dignity. Every¬ 
thing was perfectly correct. I felt sure that the Germans must 
have been impressed by what they saw. 

Their eyes were again bandaged and they were led down to 
their cars, now surrounded by gaping soldiers. In a few 
moments they were speeding north. 

After they had gone I learned that, their orders being to 
deliver their message to the Military Governor of Reims, they 
had first been taken to the Commander of the X. Corps, but 
not wishing to assume the responsibility of giving an answer, 
he had sent them on to Army H.Q, 

As a matter of fact there had never been any intention of 
defending Reims, which, together with its forts, had by then 
been evacuated. This was the only possible decision to take. 

The Army could not spare the troops to garrison the forts, which 
were old-fashioned and badly equipped. There had been no 
time to prepare field defences, and in any case the forts lay so 
close to the town that they would have afforded it no protection. 

Still it was horrible to have to abandon to the enemy a great 
historic city, perhaps second only to Paris from a sentimental 
point of view. 

About the middle of the afternoon, the order was given for 
H,Q, to fall back to S&anne, We piled into cars and were off in 
a very short time j by now, moving H.Q, had become a habit. 

On our way we were all much interested in passing a Regiment 
of Spahis Mamains (Moroccan native cavalry). They looked 
very exotic, brown, hard-faced men with sparse moustaches and 
beards, great white turbans on their heads and flowing red 
doaks trailing behind them, Their small mettlesome Arab 
horses jigged and cantered beneath them, whilst they, with knees 
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Sept, 3rd, right up, sat their mounts as if screwed on. One of their 

1914 peculiarities was that their swords were passed under the left 

flap of their saddles. They were fine fighting material, but 
seemed singularly unsuited to European warfare. 

In the late autumn of 1914 or early in ’15, General de 
Maud’huy decided to use some Spahis to rush a house, the 
Chateau it was called) a few yards from the French trenches in 
some dismal little place, it may have been Vermelles, in the 
dreary valley between the Lorette ridge and Vimy. A small 
number of volunteers for this dismounted work were brought 
up, when it occurred to somebody that they did not know how 
to use rifles and bayonets. This entailed only a trifling delay. 
Standing behind what was left of a wall within a hundred yards 
of their objective, they were put through twenty minutes of 
intensive though silent drill. When let loose they rushed the 
building and killed the garrison in an amazingly short space of 
time. 

The regiment of Spahis we passed on our way to Sezanne 
represented all the reinforcements the G.Q.G, had been able to 
raise for General Lanrezac, and was supposed to provide escorts 
for the convoys. 

We arrived at Sezanne, an uninteresting little town of some 
4,000 inhabitants, before 5 p.m. 

Map XII Orders for the following day had been issued at Orbais. The 
line to be reached on the night of the 4th was level with Mont- 
mirail, some ao kilometres south of that held on the 3rd. The 
cavalry of the corps was to cover the withdrawal, whilst Con- 
neau’s cavalry was to protect the left flank and use every en¬ 
deavour to delay the enemy's progress,* 

Soon after our arrival at Sezanne the anxiety as to what might 
be happening on the left was intensified. The XVIII, Corps did 
not appear to be doing well, and General de Mas Latrie was 
severely criticised. His troops were reported to be retiring 
before a weak force of the enemy. More serious still, they had 
not only abandoned the high ground commanding the region 

* The X. Coins was to establish liaison 'with Foch’s Detachment, The XVH[. 
Corns, now the left flank corps, was to be ready to act to the notth-west, one of 
its divisions remaining in reserve. 

The 74th Brigade which was still attached to the Reserve Divisions was to 
rejoin lie X. Corps. The Army was to continue its retreat On the 4th at 1 a,m,, 
the XVIH, Corps alone marching at midnight. 
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over which the whole left of the Army was retiring,* but were Sept, %rd, 
falling back at right angles to the line of retreat. 1914 

Happily General Conneau seemed fully alive to the dangers of 
the situation. He had ordered his cavalry to attack the enemy at 
every opportunity, and was forming numerous small detachments, 
equipped with guns, which were to harass the enemy on every 
side and endeavour to enfilade his infantry and artillery. On 
receipt of the disquieting information concerning the XVIII. 

Corps, Conneau was ordered to be in position at daybreak to 
cover its left.f 

***** 

At Sezanne, H.Q, was installed in a school in front of which 
was a playground. 

In the late afternoon General Joffre suddenly appeared and 
sent for General Lanrezac, When the latter came out, the two 
Generals began to walk up and down the courtyard, whilst I and 
others watched with fascinated interest. 

General Lanrezac was obviously dispirited and depressed. 

He talked a good deal and interrupted his walk now and then to 
make a point, but did not look at the Commander-in-Chief, and 
it was evident that the vigour he generally displayed in con¬ 
versation was absent. His arms hung limp, he made no gestures 
except for an occasional movement of his hands. 

General Joffre appeared to be talking a little more than was his 
habit, but even this unusual effort on his part did not amount to 
saying more than a few sentences. At first he seemed to be 
speaking emphatically, then, after long silences, to be remonstrat¬ 
ing gently. One gathered he might be saying: “ No, it is not as 
bad as that/' 

How the news got about I do not know, but the whisper 
passed round: " The Commander-in-Chief is dismissing the 
General." 

For some time such a possibility had been in the air, and now 
the moment had come the atmosphere was electric. 

The two big stout men, one fresh-coloured and calm, the other 
grey and haggard, continued to walk up and down, up and down. 

If the Commander-in-Chief were really dismissing Lanrezac his 

* The high ground about Cotboki. The XVIH. Cotps now held lie Cond6- 
en-Brie-Montmirail railway, 

•f About Viffort. 
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Sept, yd, manner appeared to be very soothing and fatherly now, 
1914 I have no idea how long the scene lasted, It may have been 

short, but it appeared to be endless, every moment weighed 
down by the fate of the coming battle. 

Suddenly the two Generals disappeared. Probably they 
walked out of the playground, but the picture left in my memory 
is that one moment they stood there and the next they were gone. 
I never saw General Lanrezac again; few of the Fifth Army Staff 
can have done so, He left for Paris almost immediately, 
accompanied by his personal escort, a black-uniformed non¬ 
commissioned officer belonging to the famous " cadre-noir ” of 
the Cavalry School at Saumur, the great exponents of equitation 
in the French Army, I think Commandant Lamotte also went 
with him as far as Paris. 

For a considerable time, but it may only have been a rumour 
amongst junior officers, one heard whispers that General 
Lanrezac's destination was one of the grimmest of the Paris forts, 
that he was under arrest and would be court-martialled. Nothing 
so dramatic happened; he was merely unstuck, ungummed, to 
use words coined later to meet the case of the long list of com¬ 
manders who shared the same fete. The French called it 
" Limoge " from the fact that Limoges was generally assigned as 
the enforced residence of unsuccessful French generals, who 
were popularly supposed to wile away the time by playing 
melancholy games of bridge together, 

I know more .now than I did then concerning this famous and 
painful incident. 

General Joffre told Lanrezac as soon as he saw him at Sezanne 
that he had decided to replace him, saying that because of their 
friendship, because of the faith he had had in him, this was a 
particularly painful decision for him to take. Indeed it was no 
easy matter for the Commander-in-Chief, who had believed in 
Lanrezac, advanced his career, and trusted him with a high 
command, to dismiss him now, for to do so meant admitting his 
own failure in judgment, 

Joffre went on to say that he had watched Lanrezac and had 
come to the conclusion that when he received an order he 
hesitated and did not know how to carry it out. He had all too 
obviously lost his grip, and events had proved to be too much for 
him, had in feet submerged him, He had no longer the decision, 
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the energy, the determination or the moral to lead an Army.* Sept . 3 rd, 

I know that Joffre received the impression (and was much 1914 
astonished, for it seemed extraordinary to him) that Lanrezac’s 
attitude when told he was no longer in command was that of a man 
immensely relieved, and that his whole face lighted up. General 
Joffre has been known to say that amazing as it might seem, 

Lanrezac told him in the courtyard at Sezanne that the decision 
he had taken to relieve him was the right one. General Lanrezac 
in his book gives a very different account, and I must say it was 
not my impression at the time that he appeared to be relieved or 
pleased. No one will ever know exactly what passed between 
the two men, for as so often happens, the picture left in the 
memory of the one was quite different from that remembered by 
the other. 

General Lanrezac may have had a momentary reaction of 
relief when the burden of responsibility which had weighed him 
down was lifted from his shoulders. It may be that he had 
wondered how he could play his part in a great offensive battle 
when relations between himself and the G.Q.G. were so strained, 

It is not unlikely that, doubting and sceptical as always, he had 
little faith in ultimate success. Indeed, it is impossible to 
believe that, holding the views he did concerning the leadership 
of the French Armies, he was sanguine as to the future. The 
Commander-in-Chief may therefore have been right when he 
concluded that General Lanrezac's first reaction was to welcome 
relief from responsibility, relief that meant he would not be 
involved in the disaster his imagination pictured, But this is 
mere speculation, an effort to interpret the impressions of 
different people concerning one event, 

General Lanrezac, as was his duty, went to Bordeaux to report 
to the Minister for War and receive instructions. On arrival he 
sent in his name to General Buat, then a member of Monsieur 
Millerand's staff (a most distinguished soldier who became 
eventually Chief of Staff in Paris). Buat was talking to General 
Gouraud, who had just returned from Africa, He asked 

* Writing under the date of October jth, 1914, when he saw General 
Joffre, Monsieur Poincare notes in his memoits: "The General spoke to me 
of Lanrezac, who is, he says, a perfect theoretician but who according to him lost 
his head in the field, He blamed him for the grave faults he had committed when 
in command, Monsieur Bfnazet, Deputy, Captain on the Staff of General Fraachet 
d’Esperey, told me recently that at times when his forces were in action Lanrezac 
had seemed unable to cope with the situation," 
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Sept, 3 rd, Gouraud if he minded Lanrezac being received there and then, 

1914 since he was very senior to both of them, Gouraud at once 
agreed, and General Lanrezac, in plain clothes, his face ravaged 
and drawn, was ushered in, He saidAn abominable thing 
has happened to me, but in the interests of the country no 
discussion or dispute is possible. Nothing must be said." The 
two younger men thought his attitude very fine. 

Much later, in 1917, after the mutinies, General Gouraud was 
at Chalons where the H.Q. of the Army he was commanding 
was established. Hearing that General Lanrezac was visiting a 
relative in the neighbourhood, Gouraud, out of deference to his 
seniority, called on him, He found Lanrezac in a very different 
frame of mind from that he had been in at Bordeaux, He was 
extremely bitter, furious with Joffre and full of invective. He 
declared he was going to let the world know what was in his mind, 
that he was going to write a book. All this was extremely 
awkward for Gouraud. After listening for a while he respect¬ 
fully reminded General Lanrezac of what he had said at Bordeaux, 
told him how much he had admired his attitude then, and 
plainly intimated how much finer and more dignified it had 
appeared to him than his present mood. " At Bordeaux you 
placed the interests of your country first, Mon GMral ; those 
interests have not changed." These were General Gouraud's 
concluding words as he took his leave. 

From one point of view it is impossible not to feel sympathy 
for General Lanrezac. His fate was cruel indeed. The very 
night of his dismissal his army withdrew to safety. It had run 
great dangers and passed through a terrible ordeal, but the 
dangers were almost over, the ordeal nearly at an end. Was he 
not entitled to reap his reward for having piloted the Fifth Army 
into calmer waters? Many people think that he was, There is 
a school which considers his achievement to have been a very 
considerable one, and a legend of frustrated greatness has grown 
up about his name. 

My own observation prevents my sharing this view, but in 
attempting to sum up the dramatic story of General Lanrezac's 
period of command, and to discern the main factors which 
influenced events when the Fifth Army was reeling back and the 
very life blood of France seemed to be pouring out unquenchably, 
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it is impossible to maintain that the entire responsibility for the Sept, yri, 
defeat of his Army should be placed on his shoulders alone. 1914 

Two main causes of failure stand out, both of which can be 
examined in the light of documentary evidence, One is the 
early action taken by the G.Q.G,, the other is the actual handling 
of his forces by General Lanrezac, 

Broadly speaking, on the first of these two counts the G.Q.G. 
was wrong and Lanrezac was right. On the second General 
Lanrezac merited the strictures passed upon him by the G.Q.G. 

The early and almost fatal miscalculations of the G.Q.G. 
placed the Fifth Army in a position of great danger, which 
General Lanrezac sensed and did his best to meet. His fore¬ 
sight, which was greater than that of the Commander-in-Chief, at 
once led to divergence of views between himself and the G.Q.G. 

He felt that General Joffre's mind and his own worked on different 
lines, and that his Chief would not react as he did to a given 
situation. The more he felt this, the more morose did he become. 

As soon as he began to differ from General Joffre, the inordi¬ 
nately high opinion the G.Q.G. Staff had had of him began to 
evaporate. They had thought him bold, but his objections 
made them first wonder if he was vacillating and then conclude 
that he was timorous. The French temperament is quick, apt 
in time of stress to fly from one extreme to the other. Soon 
General Lanrezac was but a fallen idol to the G.Q.G. He 
quickly realised their change of attitude and from that moment 
became hostile, 

It would however be going too far to see in the attitude of the 
G.Q.G, a justification for General Lanrezac's conduct or an 
explanation of his failure. 

If on the Sambre his tactical dispositions were poor, at Guise 
his conduct of the operations was excellent. Throughout the 
retreat, the staff work carried out under his direction was very 
efficient. But the constant factor, the trait that emerges 
constantly in the story of the retreat of the Fifth Army, is the 
reluctance of its Commander to fight. There were naturally 
always reasons for not doing so, just as there were reasons why a 
bold front should have been shown. Joffre could produce at 
least as good reasons for fighting as Lanrezac for withdrawing, 
but Lanrezac’s mind invariably tended to prefer retreat to battle. 

It may seem strange to think of General Lanrezac as a pedant 
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Sept . 3 rd, rather than a man of action. His physique and his manner gave 

1914 the contrary impression, yet the clue to his mentality may be 

that he was too much of a theoretician, too far removed from 
realities by long years of speculative and critical study, to assume 
suddenly the heavy responsibilities of actual command, when 
grip and character count for more than finely balanced arguments. 

General Lanreaac knew his ability as a professor. He realised 
his power in argument. He had confidence in his own intelligence 
and in his effectiveness as a military critic. But these qualities 
only strengthened his tendency to cavil at the orders he received. 
The attitude of open criticism he allowed himself to adopt 
towards the Commander-in-Chief and the G.Q.G. made it 
impossible for him to retain his command. 

There is nothing to add to what has been said concerning his 
relations with the British. There he reaped what he had sown, 
and was perhaps in command long enough to regret some of his 
earlier actions in regard to them, though I have no reason to 
believe that he did so. But seriously mistaken as his attitude to 
his Allies proved to be, it was an almost trivial error compared to 
his lack of faith in his own Army, which a few days after he left it 
gave such a splendid account of itself on the Marne, 

Absorbed by the contemplation of great strategic moves and 
possibilities, he seemed little interested in the tactics of fighting, 
in the actual delivery of blows, yet hard knocks may upset the 
enemy's best laid plans. 

The only thing he really believed in was the artillery. He 
loved the 75s. He never fully made use of the magnificent 
fighting qualities of his troops. 

To those who say he saved his Army from a perilous position, 
it may be answered that if he did so, it was by the least glorious 
method a leader can adopt, continuous retreat. Not once of his 
own volition did he turn on the enemy between the Sambre and 
the Seine. The original mistake of the G.Q.G. would have 
imposed retreat in any event, but General Lanresac adopted a 
continuous non-aggressive withdrawal as the answer to all moves 
of the enemy, the solution of all problems. 

To quote Jules Isaac's final judgment of him: 41 Lanresac 
found himself at the decisive moment with no faith in either his 
Chief, his Allies, or his troops," 

* * * * * 
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General Joffre had ordered General Franchet d’Esperey, Sept, 3 rd, 
commanding the I, Corps, to meet him that afternoon at a cross- 1914 
roads a few kilometres from Sezanne. Said JoffreI have 
decided to relieve General Lanrezac of the command of the Fifth 
Army. Tell me if you consider you have the strength to take up 
the burden of command ? Are your shoulders broad enough and 
strong enough to carry it ?—Franchet d’Esperey answered simply 
that he was ready to try, that he would do his best. Good, said 
Joffre, you are the Commander of the Fifth Army from to-night. 



CHAPTER XV 


JOFFRE'S FIRST OFFENSIVE MOVE 
September 3RD, 1914:—(II) 

The Fifth Army reaches safety south of the Marne—The British 
retirement continues—Gallieni’s anxiety—He is reassured by Joffre— 
Who sends him the Note to Army Commanders and copies of his 
correspondence with Sir John French—Joffre 1 s personal letter to 
Gallieni ordering the Sixth Amy to threaten the German right— 
Gallieni learns of von Kluck's change of direction and orders 
Maunoury to halt—On the morning of the tjh he takes steps in 
view of an offensive in co-operation with the British—The situation 
on the German side—The German truce party again. 

Sept, yd, Whilst the Fifth Army was carrying out its withdrawal success- 
19 14 fully and was reaching comparative safety south of the Marne,* 
the British Army had also crossed the river, blowing up the 
bridges behind it, and by evening was between Nogent and 
Jouarre, having marched parallel to von Kluck, Its march had 
been trying, for the roads were still encumbered with refugees, 
and some units had been on the road for as long as eighteen 
hours.f Its right was now in touch with Conneau's Cavalry, 
but a gap of some twenty miles still separated the infantry of the 
two armies, The Sixth Army north of the Marne slightly 
overlapped the British front on the left 4 § 

Sir John French, realising that there was no immediate 
prospect of his being attacked, at first proposed resting on the 

* Only the 19th Division of the X. Corps tvas still north of the river, 
f See Official Hisfoiy of the 'War, Vol, I, p. 254. 

$ On the right of the Fifth Army, the Fourth Army had withdrawn normally 
during the day, the only incidents being an attack against one corps of the Foch 
Detachment. The line reached is shown on Map XII. 

§ See Appendix XXXIV. 

484 
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following day and distributing amongst the units a reinforcement Sept, ytd, 
of 11,000 men which had just arrived, but later, finding the Fifth 1914 
Army was still withdrawing and that the time for General 
Joffre's counter-stroke had not yet come, he ordered the Army to 
be in readiness to continue to retire southwards on the 4th. 

Every precaution was taken to conceal the troops from aircraft, 
and in this the II, and III. Corps were completely successful. 

General Gallieni, unaware of General Joffre's plans, continued 
to be extremely anxious as to a possible attack on the capital. 

The Commander-in-Chief reassured him in the morning. He 
told him that according to an intercepted wireless message, the 
German Cavalry Corps which had been engaged against Maun- 
oury's Army on the rst was now resting and could not therefore 
attack Maunoury's right flank or rear as he apprehended. 

General Joffre also informed Gallieni that the columns of the 
First German Army which had threatened Maunoury were now 
(September 3rd) south of the forest of Compidgne, and could not 
therefore be before Paris for several days. He added that it was 
quite out of the question to send an active corps to Paris,* 

That night, General Joffre wrote again to Gallieni. 

It was not, he said, his intention to employ the Territorial 
troops in active operations in the neighbourhood of the Capital, 
owing to their poor manoeuvring capacity. He intended, 

* To this communication Geneial Joffre attached his secret note of the 2nd 
to Atmy Coramandeis, and copies of his letters of that date to the Minister for 
War and the British Commander-in-Chief, 

It -will be remembered that the note foreshadowed an action by the mobile 
garrison of Paris in the direction of Meats in conjunction with the offensive to 
be undertaken by the other armies. 

f The garrison of Paris comprised at this moment the garrison proper, u. five 
Territorial Divisions occupying the defensive works, and General Maunoury’s Army 
comprising the VII, Corps and three Reserve Divisions and the 45th Division 
from North Africa; also General Ebener’s 61st and 62nd Reserve Divisions, 
much shaken at the moment, (In the Sand Reserve Division four out of six colonels 
and lieutenant-colonels had been killed or wounded, and the same applied to 
two-thirds of the battalion commanders, There were only a few second-lieutenants 
of Reserve to take their places, Five thousand men wete killed, wounded or 
prisoners.) The IV. Corps, which on the 7th joined Maunoury’s Aimy, was in 
process of detaining in Paris. 

$ Sordet’s Cavalry, which from September ist to 4th was attached to 
General Gallieni’s command, revetted on September jth to the Sixth Army, 
to which it had been attached from August soth to September ist, It crossed 
the Seine between Mantes and Melua on the 3rd, and Sowet was ordered to have all 
his troops collected by September 7th In the region of Longjumeau—Brunov, whilst 
General de Cotaullcfs Cavalry Provisional Division was to move east of Paris. 
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Sept, yd, however, as foreshadowed in Instruction Generate No. 4, to call 
1914 for the participation of the active and reserve troops of the 
garrison in operations in the direction of Meaux, when the 
offensive began. 

He sent Gallieni a copy of a letter he was sending Sir John 
French, which was despatched at 8 a.m, on the following day. 

This letter ran as follows:— 

" My dear Field-Marshal, 

“ I have just received your letter of September 3rd,* 
and I wish to thank you for tire expression of cordiality 
which it contains, which touched me greatly. 

“ My intention, in the present situation, is to continue to 
carry out the plan which I had the honour to communicate to 
you, and only to engage battle on ground of my own 
choosing and with united forces. 

“ If the German forces pursue their advance south-south¬ 
east, thus swerving away from the Seme and Paris, perhaps 
you will share my opinion that your most effective action 
would be on the right bank of that river, between Marne and 
Seine. 

"Your left, resting on the Marne, supported by the 
fortified camp of Paris, would be covered by the mobile 
garrison of the capital which would attack in an easterly 
direction on the left bank of the Marne. 

“ I have the honour to confirm to you the news of which 
I informed you yesterday, that General Franchet d'Esperey 
has been nominated to the command of the Fifth Army, 

* Sir John’s letter was as follows:— 

“Montccif, le 3-9-1914. 12 a.m. 

“ My Dear General, 

“ I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your very kind and cmdial 
letter of September 2nd. 

“ I hesitated greatly about expressing my personal opinion on the subject of 
the general conduct of the future operations, and I am greatly obliged to you for 
the reception you have given to my point of view. 

“ I received your ‘ Instruction No. 4 ’ and your ‘ Note for Army Commanders ’ 
of September 2nd. I understand clearly and absolutely your plans and the 
part which you wish me to take in their execution. 

“ You can count on toy most cordial co-operation on all points. 

“ My troops appreciated very highly your most kind recognition of their services 
in sending them so many decorations, 

“ Believe me, my deat General, 

“ Very sincerely yours, 

“ T. French, Field-Maishal,” 
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I am certain that your collaboration in the battle will have 
the happiest results. 

" Believe me, my dear Field-Marshal, 

“ Yours very sincerely, 

" J. Joffre." 

Joffre at the same time sent a personal letter to Gallieni in 
which he said: "Part of General Maunoury’s active forces 
should be pushed out now towards the east to threaten the 
German right, so that the British left may feel it is supported on 
this side. It would be well to inform Marshal French of this, and 
to keep in close touch with him." 

Joffre's mind was now made up. The moment at which the 
great turn-about was to take place was not yet determined, but 
the first offensive move had been ordered. 

It was then that Gallieni proved himself a fine and capable 
soldier. Having himself drawn the conclusion on the evening of 
the 3rd, from information furnished him by Sixth Army patrols, 
that the whole of the First German Army (save perhaps the 
IV. Reserve Corps which it was surmised was to cover the 
movement) was moving south-east, he entered into the Com- 
mander-in-Chief's plans with the utmost vigour and deter¬ 
mination. Before receiving Joffre's instructions, he told 
Maunoury of the German movement and ordered the Sixth 
Army to halt on the morrow (4th) j but by 9 a.m, on the 4th, Sept, 4 th, 
having meanwhile received General Joffre’s letter and also 1914 
confirmation concerning the enemy's change of direction, he 
informed General Maunoury that, as the German armies 
appeared to be slipping round the defences of Paris towards the 
south-east, he intended to drive into their flank, that is to the 
east, with the Sixth Army, in liaison with the British. He 
ordered General Maunoury to be ready to march that very 
afternoon and to prepare for a general movement to the east 
on the 5th. The direction of the march would be given as 
soon as that of the British had been ascertained. Cavalry 
reconnaissances were to be sent out immediately in the whole 
sector between Chantilly and the Marne. The 45th Division 
was handed over to General Maunoury, who was asked to come 
and see General Gallieni as soon as possible. Further, all 
available Cavalry in and about Paris was sent to the Sixth Army, 

CQ 


Sept, 3rd, 
19x4 
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Sept, 4th, General Gallieni in his book (which unfortunately from every 
1914 point of view he was unable to revise) gives himself, in his 
anxiety to prove that he was the instigator of the manoeuvre of 
the Marne, a far less fine r 61 e than he actually performed, No 
great claim can be made on his behalf for having on the afternoon 
of the 3rd seen the obvious manoeuvre indicated by the German 
mistake. But it can be truly said that the moment he realised the 
dangerous position in which the First German Army had placed 
itself, his every action showed intelligent anticipation, so that 
when on the night of the 3rd~4th, he received Instruction 
G&nirale No, 4 and the Note to the Army Commanders, he was 
ready to act exactly in accordance with Joffre’s intentions. 

It is regrettable that in his book (see p. 100 French edition) 
Gallieni implies it was the preliminary measures he took that 
forced the Commander-in-Chief to change his plans and to 
attack. The inadmissibility of this claim has been and will be 
further dealt with. It is extraordinary that Gallieni should 
contend that the Allied Armies had orders to withdraw behind the 
Seine as rapidly as possible, considering that Instruction 
Gen&rale No, 4 does not give this line as an objective but as the 
limit of a possible withdrawal, without any implication that this 
limit would necessarily be reached. 

The fact is that within a few hours of receiving Instruction 
Genirale No, 4, Gallieni was ordered to attack. Nothing he had 
done meanwhile had influenced the Commander-in-Chief. 

It is beyond contention that General Jofre’s orders of the 1st 
and and, which set the pieces for the great offensive he had in 
mind, had necessarily to take into account the time that would be 
required for the Fifth Army to extricate itself from the threatened 
envelopment, for some re-organisation in all formations to take 
place, and for the necessary movements to be carried out. 
Careful calculations resulted in the limit given in Instruction 
Generate No, 4 being laid down. These calculations proved to 
be amazingly correct when the many imponderable factors that 
came into play are taken into account. 

* * * * * 

Sept, 3rd, On the German side, the Second Army reported that the 
1914 enemy on its front was falling back in complete disorder. 

The German First Army Cavalry Corps reported that a 
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battalion, of Zouaves had fled, throwing away their arms, as soon Sept , 
as they were shelled. Equipment in ever increasing quantities 1914 
was found in the wake of the Fifth Army, and the German 
leaders concluded that the Allied retreat had degenerated into a 
rout. Reports such as these must have afforded them some 
consolation for having failed, in spite of the great efforts of the 
First and Second Armies, to pin the enemy to his positions and 
force him to fight north of the Marne. 

The German Supreme Command was quite satisfied with the 
situation. It notified by wireless its approval of the measures 
taken by the Second Army and ordered it to advance south of the 
Marne, 

As the German IX. Corps, the eastern corps of the First Army, 
was already south of the Marne and in contact with the enemy 
(the left of the Fifth Army), at Cond6-en-Brie, von Biilow was 
justified in stating that he considered that instead of forming an 
echelon to the rear, as the Supreme Command had ordered, with 
a view to covering the right flank of the German line, the First 
Army had in fact formed an echelon to the front.* 

The whole situation emphasises how much the Germans 
suffered because the Supreme Command was so far removed 
from the scene of the principal action, and lacked a group 
commander to co-ordinate the action of the Army Commanders. 

This deficiency was overcome to a certain extent on the Allied 
side by the great personal activity of the Generalissimo. 

* # * # * 

Late that evening news came to Sezanne that the Corps 
Commander responsible for conducting the German truce party 

* It is not without interest to note the friction and lack of co-ordination existing 
between the First and Second German Armies at this stage, (Sec page 364.) 

Von Biilow writes : “ The left band corps of the First Army had received an 
order to march not south but at a sharp south-east angle so that this Corps moved 
directly to the front of the right-hand Corps (the VII.) of the Second Army. This 
movement seriously interfered with the Second Aimy, for it compelled it to incline 
also in a direction which was believed not to be the right one. This was the 
fault of the First Army, and led eventually to increasing the gap, which was to 
be created between the two armies," 

The German writer, Baumgarten-Crusius, has observed that in these remarks 
Bulow forgets to point out that it was the Supreme Command that had ordered 
the direction of the march to be not south, but south-east. He also observes 
that personal contact between the two Army Commanders, or even a telephone 
conversation, would have dispelled misunderstandings which did so much harm 
to both armies. But no telephonic communication had been established between 
the two Headquarters. 
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Sept, yd, back to their own lines, had refused to let them through. He 

1914 reported that their papers were not in order and further that 

their behaviour before they were allowed into the French lines 
had been highly suspicious, for they had been observed inspect¬ 
ing them from various points before presenting themselves under 
the white flag. He asserted also that they had gravely abused the 
privileges of the white flag after leaving the French outposts. 
He therefore held them to be spies and was sending them back to 
Army Headquarters. 

Here was a nice business. I had no doubt in my own mind 
that, however irregular their behaviour might have been, they 
were perfectly genuine emissaries under a flag of truce, and were 
therefore sacred under the laws of war. What were the Germans 
likely to do when they failed to return ? What they did, though 
we did not know it then, was to shell the open and undefended 
town of Reims as a reprisal. General von Plettenberg command¬ 
ing the Guard Corps, which in the evening was south of Reims, 
not seeing the emissaries, one of whom was his own A.D.C., 
turned some batteries on to the town and began a pretty heavy 
bombardment. But, unknown to von Plettenberg (the German 
liaison was decidedly bad) von Hausen's Saxons had swarmed 
into Reims, They, and not the inhabitants, who were in their 
cellars, sustained serious casualties which did not tend to 
improve their relations with the Prussians, Not knowing whence 
the firing came, the Saxons seised Monsieur Langlet, the Mayor 
of Reims, and declared they would shoot him because they were 
being shelled. He made the happy suggestion that they should 
find out who was firing at them. Struck by the idea, the Ger¬ 
mans examined a fragment of shell. To their surprise and 
exasperation it had been manufactured by Krupps. 

The Germans were not content to allow the matter to rest 
there. On the morning of the 4th an officer of von Biilow's Staff 
appeared at Reims and demanded of the Mayor the immediate 
appearance of the party. The Mayor had never even heard of 
them. "Very well," declared von Biilow's emissary , 44 if they 
are not found within one hour the town will be bombarded afresh, 
and you together with ten hostages will be shot. The town will 
also have to pay a heavy fine,” 

This was the Mayor's second though not his last experience of 
heading a list for imminent execution. 
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Happily two German princes, the Duke of Mecklenburg and Sept, yd, 
Augustus William of Prussia, were also seeking the envoys. 1914 
This entailed a gain of time. Together with the Mayor of La 
Neuvilette, M. de Tassigny, M. Kiener of Reims and M. Pascal 
of Epernay, they made inquiries in every direction, and finally 
gained sufficient information to prove at least that the town of 
Reims had no responsibility for die detention of the truce party. 

The Princes' guides were, however, sent to Germany as hostages, 
where they remained until the middle of November. 

Meanwhile news of the disappearance of the envoys had 
reached the Emperor, who gave orders that 300 French officers 
were to be shot should anything befall them. 

All this, of course, we did not know at the time, but I felt 
extremely anxious as to the fate of these Germans, If the 
French decided that they had been spying, their fate was clear 
and would soon be settled, But to what fresh atrocities might 
not such a decision lead ? 

I was standing outside H.Q. at 11 p,m., when they were 
brought back, and a sorry, depressed band they looked, piled into 
one car together with their armed escort. This time their eyes 
were not bandaged. T- ey got out of the car awkwardly, I 
wondered at their clumsiness until I saw that they were hand¬ 
cuffed and chained to each other. They looked utterly dejected 
and miserable, for they knew death to be very close to them. 

They were taken off under guard. I at once went to see the 
Chief of Staff and notified him in the name of the British 
Commander-in-Chief that the fate of these Germans, whatever 
the case against them,was of as much moment to the British as to 
the French. To deal with them as spies would inevitably lead to 
reprisals which would affect the British as much as the French, 
for the Germans would certainly not differentiate between the 
Allies in a matter of this kind, 

A preliminary interrogation of the Germans took place that 
evening, during which the Staff Officer in arrogant terms 
demanded his release, The answer he received was that if he 
could not prove himself to be a member of a properly constituted 
truce party he would be shot next morning, 

The case against the Germans, which was investigated on the 
following day, was happily placed in the hands of Helbronner, a 
trained lawyer and a man of very unusual poise and clarity of 
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Sept, 3 tk, mind. As far as I can remember he concluded that they were a 

19x4 genuine truce party, but that they had acted in a highly irregular 
manner, and had failed to observe the laws and customs of war. 
Their authority from the German commander was a scrap of 
paper written in pencil, with nothing to show it was an official 
document. It seemed clear they had observed the French lines 
for a long time before venturing forward under the white flag, 
I have always thought this was a perfectly natural thing to have 
done. Under modern conditions to have ventured down a road 
trusting someone would spot your white flag, and decide you 
were a truce party before shooting you at long range, would have 
been highly dangerous, That these Germans should have 
carefully picked out by observation through their glasses the least 
dangerous point to appear at, seemed to me only common sense. 
What was far more serious was the accusation of attempting to 
collect information after they had left the French outposts. 
This charge appears to have been substantiated. They were 
watched by patrols of the French X. Corps and were seen 
observing the French lines and apparently noting the movements 
of French troops instead of returning immediately whence they 
came. The patrols decided to round them up and bring them 
back as prisoners,* 

The whole case was submitted to General Joffre, who tele¬ 
graphed his decision that they were to be treated as envoys, but as 
they had become possessed of valuable information they were to 
be detained for a period, then embarked for Germany in a 
neutral ship at Bordeaux. The officers’ swords were to be 
returned to them, A highly equitable and, under the circum¬ 
stances, honourable and generous solution, 

I visited the Germans, I forget for what reason, soon after they 
had been told of this decision. Exiguity of space and the 


* I have reason to believe that in the memory of some officers the offence 
committed by the Germans took place before they ever came to Orbais the first 
time. The story is that they were stopped at the outposts just outside Reims 
(at La Neuvillcttc) whilst their message demanding the rendition of the town 
was convoyed to the Commander of the X, Corps, who refused to answer it and 
ordered their return to their own Army. It was then, according to this account, 
that they attempted to carry out the spying which led to their arrest. This does 
not alter the material facts as given shove. What I am certain of is that when 
they were brought to Orbais no complaint bad been lodged against them, though 
this might be due to delay or to an error in transmission. I do not tbink that 
even a complaint concerning the way in which they had approached the French 
lines had been lodged. 
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difficulty of providing guards, led to their being packed, higgledy- 
piggledy, in a very small room, officers, N.C.O,’s and privates 
together—-anything but comfortable in the torrid heat. Yet 
they have left on my mind the impression of being amongst the 
happiest men I have ever seen, so greatly were they relieved at 
their lives being spared. I ascertained that the name of one 
officer was Captain von Arnim, and of the other, Captain 
von Kiimmer. The former was small and had kept his 
dignity throughout. It was he who belonged to the Great 
General Staff. Von Kiimmer on the other hand was fat and 
emotional. He was A.D.C. to the Commander of the Guard 
Corps. He had wept when he thought he was going to die, and 
he was now apt to weep from joy and relief. He wept again 
when given back his sword, which, he tactfully told the French, 
had belonged to his grandfather, the Governor of Metz. The 
third officer was a mere reservist and commoner, Schoelvinck by 
name, the head of the Benz motor works, and in charge of the 
motor service of the Guard Corps. 

I remember seeing empty bottles of champagne—I have no 
idea how they managed to get them—with which the whole party 
had celebrated their change of fortune. They told me over and 
over again of their gratitude to their cavalry escort, and that the 
N.C.O. who had drawn his revolver in their defence at Reims 
was a real hero. 

As for the ridiculous Guard Cavalry H.C.O. Carl Slewing, he 
turned out to be a music-hall singer in private life, and had been 
specially selected for the job because he had received that 
harmless French distinction the "Palmes academiques/’ for 
singing French comic songs in Berlin, He was actually wearing 
the violet ribbon of this decoration and was very proud of it. He 
could not understand why it did not cause the French to welcome 
him as one of themselves. 

I heard an echo of this incident whilst lying in a London 
hospital early in 1915. I was given to read an account written 
by the pro-German SvenHedin, of the bombardment of Ostend 
by the British Fleet Sven Hedin was in the hotel on the front 
which the Germans used as a casino or officers' mess, and was in 
process of obtaining a colourful account of the above incident 
from the vocal N.C.O,, who had long since been repatriated, 
when the British Fleet hove into sight and some well-directed 


Sept. 3 rd, 
1914 
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Sept, 3rd, shells landed in the great dining-room. 

1914 On May 15th, 1915, the Journal de Genfoe published a 

letter found on the body of a German officer killed near Lovitch, 
which had appeared in a Russian paper. The dead officer was a 
nephew of von Kummer, and the letter, which was from his uncle, 
gave an account of his reception by the Emperor after he and 
his companions had been released. It was dated M&i&res, 
October 1st. The Emperor had been delighted to see them, 
playfully calling fat Kummer: " Kiimmerchen,” and keeping 
the whole party to lunch. He had been loud in his condemnation 
of the French, who were, it seemed, quite outside the pale. In 
his view international law was no longer applicable to such people. 

The Kaiser appeared to look upon the release of the envoys as 
entirely his own doing. "We moved heaven and earth to 
obtain your release. We made Reims pay fifty millions. We 
arrested the Magistrates. Augustus William and Adolphus 
Frederick of Mecklenburg reconnoitredfor you on horseback and 
pursued you to S&anne. But it turned out the town had not 
been implicated in your arrest," (Nevertheless the fifty millions 
were not refunded.) 

It took an experience such as that in the little room at Sezanne 
to break down the barriers of rank in the German Army, In 
pre-war days I have, in a limited experience, seen instances 
of brutality from superior to inferior, but never any real 
camaraderie. The relation between officers and men is best 
exemplified by an incident on the Somme in ’16, A large batch 
of German prisoners had been marched a long way in very hot 
weather to the wire cages where they were sorted out. The men 
were halted by a watercart and began to fight amongst themselves 
as to who should be served first. There was pandemonium, and 
the very young French officer in charge did not know how to deal 
with the situation, A junior German officer, watching with 
some impatience his embarrassed and rather fluttering efforts to 
re-establish order, said," Shall I manage them for you ?" and on 
receiving an affirmative answer, seized the Frenchman's walking 
stick, and began to belabour his countrymen on the head, rasping 
out curses and commands at the same time, a method which 
quickly obtained the desired result. 

The incident of the Reims' envoys was not the only occasion 
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when I had to intervene for similar reasons. 

When the Fifth Army advanced to the Aisne after the Battle of 
the Marne, it was found that there were many armed parties of 
Germans still behind our lines. Some indeed gave considerable 
trouble. For instance, the men who ranged about British 
G.H.Q. at Fere-en-Tardenois until the officer in command, 
(who belonged to the Garde da Corps or the Guard Kurassier 
Reg.) was shot from an ambush laid by some of the troops 
forming the H.Q. Guard. As soon as their leader was killed, the 
men surrendered, heaving sighs of relief and saying what, 
literally translated, means: “ We are colossally delighted that the 
Herr Lieutenant shot has been.” 

On reports coming in that these Germans were pillaging the 
back areas and had killed isolated men, the French took drastic 
action. They posted up notices in villages and at crossroads, etc, 
printed in French and German, stating that all enemy soldiers 
not surrendering at once would be treated as spies and shot if 
caught with weapons in their hands. I protested, on the grounds 
that the Germans would carry out reprisals on our own troops as 
well as on the French. After the posting of these notices I saw 
German soldiers who had been found in hiding brought in, I 
have a particularly horrible memory of seeing two Germans on 
their knees, dragging themselves along, and begging for their 
lives, saying they had wives and small children at home. They 
tried desperately to make themselves understood, though the 
only French word they spoke was 11 Mossiou," To the best of 
my knowledge the French never carried out their threat, and did 
not shoot any of these Germans. The Germans, on the other 
hand, did shoot unarmed British soldiers, who, however, never 
begged for their lives,* 

* Sec Appendix XXIII. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


GENERAL FRANCHET D'ESPEREY IN COMMAND OF 
THE FIFTH ARMY 

September 4TH, 1914 

General Franchet d'Esperey receives his Staff-—His message to Sir 
John French—His orders for the 5 th and 6th—His Conference at 
Bray-sur-Seine with Sir Henry Wilson and Colonel Macdonogh— 
The plans for the Battle of the Marne drawn up—Joffre's General 
Order No. 6—Gallieni and Maunoury at Melun draw up another 
plan with Sir Archibald Murray—Sir John French receives Order 
No. 6—Joff re's telephone message—The French Sixth Amy 
deploys facing east—The German side—Von Kluck's misgiving s— 
He advances nevertheless. 

Sept. 4th, The period of apprehensive and bewildered waiting was over: 

1914 General Franchet d'Esperey, the new Commander of the Fifth 
Army, was receiving his Staff, 

I was to have the honour of a special interview, so was not 
present, but I was soon given an idea of what was happening. I 
wager the war was not long enough to allow any of those who met 
the General that morning to forget the galvanic shock he gave 
them, 

D’Esperey's words were short and to the point. He was going 
to tolerate no weakness amongst the troops. Any dereliction of 
duty would be visited with the extreme penalty. If this was to 
be the rule for the troops who were exposed to every danger and 
of whom so much was asked, was he to adopt a different standard 
for staff officers, especially for his own? Far from it. Slackness, 
mistakes, lack of real or of intelligence were crimes in staff 
officers* Anyone who failed in his duty would be shot, It was 
easy to see from the faces of the officers as they streamed out of 
the Army Commander's room that they knew he meant every 
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word he said. A certain rather stout lieutenant colonel who had Sept . 4 th, 
come in for d'Esperey’s unfavourable notice looked as if he had 1914 
fallen down several flights of stairs. 

The officer of gendarmerie attached to H.Q. also got into 
trouble. The H.Q, premises were not kept tidy enough. He 
was threatened with condign punishment. From then on 
passages and courtyards were kept as neat as an old maid's 
front parlour. 

There was an amusing little scene when General d’Esperey 
went round the sections and met the junior officers. In the 
" Section da Courtier ," the Postal department of the Staff, 
which sent out, received and registered all messages, he came to a 
halt with a jerk in front of a Cavalry Captain, and giving him 
a deadly look observed that the safe and sedentary job of a 
glorified postman was not one he considered suitable for a 
young, strong and healthy officer. Someone plucked him 
hurriedly by the sleeve, whispering ,♦ " It is Prince Louis of 
Monaco, mon General, Heir to the Principality, He is a 
volunteer." For the first and only time in my recollection the 
General looked startled, and passed on rapidly, 

I was received later. General d’Esperey, who could be very 
pleasant, was extremely courteous. He asked me to transmit a 
telegram notifying Sir John French that he had assumed his new 
functions (Sir John had of course already been informed of this 
by Joffre) and assuring him in cordial terms of his desire to 
co-operate with the British on the most friendly basis, 

D'Esperey pointed out that he had signed his telegram " Franchet 
d’Esperey, K.C.V, 0 ." He knew, he said, of the English 
custom of putting the letters of an order after the name, and 
wished to convey in this way how much he appreciated the high 
honour conferred on him shortly before the war when he was 
carrying out some mission or other in England. 

General Franchet d’Esperey was short and square. His hair 
was cut " en brosse Seen from the back, his head reminded 
one of a howitzer shell. His broad face, with high cheek bones 
and straight jaw, was a series of parallel lines, straight top to his 
head, straight eyebrows, straight toothbrush moustache, straight 
chin. He moved quickly, almost fiercely, bent arms keeping time 
like those of a runner with the movement of his legs. His dark 
eyes were piercing, his voice sharp,his diction precise, Olympian, 
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Sept, 4 th, the whole weight of responsibility rested on his shoulders alone, 

1914 He kept all in their place by his manner. Never did he solicit or 

permit advice or suggestions, which indeed no one would have 
dared to offer. He was a genuine commander, the very man to 
lead the battered, discouraged but not demoralised Fifth Army. 

As the stress of battle increased d’Esperey grew fiercer, more 
intolerant and more difficult of approach. He seemed almost to 
have instituted a reign of terror. 

Dashing about in his great car, it was said that his method of 
dealing with the usual blocks due to the bad and careless driving 
of the transport was to fire his revolver out of the windows. 

Malick was appointed his A.D.C., but soon broke down under 
the strain. 

Later in the war I found myself attached once more to General 
d’Esperey, and found him as the Commander of a Group of 
Armies an affable and even a jovial gentleman. I often spoke 
of his attitude in 1914 compared with that of later years to 
officers who served with him, and their conclusion was that 
in the early days of his command he adopted a fierce and un¬ 
compromising manner of set policy. To deal with a terrible 
emergency, when the fate of his country depended upon his 
success or failure, to give the Army depressed by retreat the 
sensation of a strong hand on the helm, he deliberately banished 
everything that was kindly in his nature, and became a fearsome 
demi-god of war. His success justified his method. 

In the course of the morning Franchet d’Esperey informed me 
that he wished to meet Sir John French to discuss the situation 
that very afternoon. A rendezvous was first arranged at 
Provins, but was later changed to 3 p.m. at Bray-sur-Seine, at 
d'Esperey's request, The General drove there accompanied by 
Malick, whilst I followed in my car. 

Before he left for Bray, Franchet d'Esperey issued orders in 
the following sense 

“ The Fifth Army, in close touch with Foch's Army, is 
to continue on the 5th and 6th its withdrawal to the Seine 
in conformity with the Commander-in-Chief's orders, 
with a view to carrying out the manceuvre which is to 
culminate in the resumption of the offensive by the Allies, 
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The objective is to reach the south bank of the Seine as Sept, 4 th, 
soon as possible and with the minimum of loss. Con- 1914 
sequentiy strong successive echelons of artillery will be Map XII 
placed with the rear-guards, and the fighting will be mainly 
carried out by the guns, The infantry must not be allowed 
to be drawn into serious engagements."* 

When I got to Bray, the first thing I remember seeing was 
Malick rushing wildly down the long narrow street of the town. 

The General had been notified that a most important com¬ 
munication from the G.Q.G. was being sent on to him from 
Sezanne, and his A.D.C. was endeavouring to find out where it 
had been sent to. I think the message was located at the post 
office, and Malick dashed off at the double to deliver it to his 
Chief. 

This message was indeed important. It ran as follows:— 

Cipher telegram. Commander-in-Chief to Army Com¬ 
mander Sezanne, September 4th, 13.45 P* m * 

“ Circumstances are such that it might be advantageous 
to deliver battle {to-morrow or the day after with all the 
forces of the Fifth Army in concert with the British Army 
and the mobile forces of Paris, against the First and Second 
German Armies, 

“ Please let me know if you consider your Army is in a fit 
state to do this with prospect of success. 

“ Immediate answer. 

"J. JOFFRE," 


We had been waiting a quarter of an hour when the 
Generalissimo’s message was given to d’Esperey, and his 
impatience, already alarming, now became dangerous. Cer¬ 
tainly this was no occasion to waste time. Every moment 
counted for the man who had only just taken over command of an 
Army about to play a leading part in one of the most momentous 
battles in history, He had, however, had time to think of a 


the evening, the farther 
Ity and at the cost of 


* Whilst its Commander was at Bray and du«n| 

retreat of the Fifth Army was canied out with some 1-, __ _ - 

great fatigue aad anxiety, The line attained by the Army that night is shown on 
Map XII, 

The operations of the Army during the day arc given in Appendix XXXV, 
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Sept 4th, courteous gesture, He had put on the ribbon of a Knight 

1914 Commander of the Victorian Order, and thus adorned, strode 

furiously up and down outside the Mairie, only stopping to ask 
me what had become of my Commander-in-Chief, a question to 
which I could not even hazard an answer. 

At last when a Rolls Royce did drive up it contained only 
General Wilson and Colonel Macdonogh. I forget what 
explanation was given of Sir John's non-appearance, but I do 
remember that the delay was attributed partly to tyre-trouble 
and partly to blocks on the road caused by refugees. 

Happily General d'Esperey never knew that beauty in distress 
had been partly responsible for his long wait. General Wilson, 
seeing a halted car in which sat a French lady in obvious trouble, 
stopped to see what was the matter. She was flying before the 
Germans and had run short of petrol. This was easily though 
rather slowly put right by transferring petrol from the British 
car. It was then ascertained that the lady was on her way to 
some place near Provins. She was told that she might run into 
the enemy if she did so. Maps were produced and a new 
itinerary drawn up for her. 

Probably General Wilson did not realise he was late, nor can 
he have had in mind a picture of the furious little man who 
was waiting for him. 

We all made our way from the sunny place into the deserted 
Mairie, and found a large empty room on the first floor. I 
remember posting as sentry on the door the Highlander who 
acted as escort on the British car. Malick and I were rather 
awed by the importance of this meeting. 

General d'Esperey asked without preliminaries for the latest 
news concerning the enemy. Colonel Macdonogh answered, 
and with his usual unrivalled mastery traced the march of the 
First German Army during the last few days, taking his auditors 
with him over to the German side until they felt that they had 
completely penetrated into the German mentality. When he 
had finished, the German movements appeared as clear as 
daylight D'Esperey then, looking at General Wilson, asked 
what the situation of the British was, what were Sir John's 
intentions, and what arrangements, if any, had been come to 
between him and General Gallieni. To the astonishment of 
the Frenchmen General Wilson seemed very uncertain as to 
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his facts, and kept consulting Colonel Macdonogh, who finally Sept, 4 tk, 
answered General d’Esperey's questions himself. 1914 

With great clarity General d’Esperey then outlined the 
situation. His conclusions as regards the enemy were in 
complete agreement with those of Colonel Macdonogh. He 
read out General Joffre's telegram, and said he considered a 
very great opportunity for a successful counter-stroke had 
arisen. The First German Army had pushed south-eastwards 
across the Marne, leaving only a comparatively small force north 
of the river. It was thus u in the air ” with its communications 
exposed, since there was some interval between it and the Second 
German Army. Under these circumstances a concentric attack 
eastwards from Paris and northwards from Sfeanne might have 
decisive results. He proposed that next day, September 5th, 
the Fifth Army should take up the line Sfeanne-Provins in 
readiness to attack on the front Sfeanne-Courtacon. Mean¬ 
while the Sixth Army and the garrison of Paris would advance 
to the Ourcq and endeavour to fall on the flank and rear of the 
First German Army. It was, however, vital to the success of 
this plan—and here d'Esperey rapped out his words with more 
emphasis than ever—that the British Army should co-operate 
and fill the gap between the Fifth and Sixth Armies. He 
suggested that it should move with its axis directed on Mont- 
mirail. The gap between the British right and the left of the 
Fifth Army would be filled by Conneau's Cavalry. If the 
scheme he suggested was approved, would the British Army 
play the part he had outlined for them, he asked ? 

General Wilson replied that he was in entire agreement with 
the plan put forward by d'Esperey and would recommend it 
most strongly to Sir John French, but that he was unable to 
pledge the British Commander-in-Chief. 

There was then considerable discussion as to how the British 
front was to be shortened as it advanced up the diagonal and as 
the distance between the French Fifth and Sixth Armies 
diminished. The British officers insisted that the operation 
could only be undertaken if the British Army was supported 
on the left flank by the Sixth Army. With this d'Esperey 
concurred, adding that the success of the operation depended 
above all upon the rapidity and vigour with which the Sixth 
Army attacked. He undertook to press this view on the 
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Sept. 4th, Preach Commander-in-Chief. 

1914 Immediately after the interview, General d'Esperey drew up 

the following message to General Joffre 

I. 

u The battle can only take place the day after to-morrow, 
September 6 th. 

II. 

Map XIII u To-morrow, September 5th, the Fifth Army will con¬ 
tinue its retrograde movement on to the line Provins- 
Sezanne. 

" The British Army will carry out a change of direction, 
facing east on the line Changis-Coulommiers and to the 
south, on condition its left flank is supported by the Sixth 
Army, which should advance to the line of the Ourcq north 
of Lizy-sur-Ourcq to-morrow, September 5th. 

hi. 

" On the 6th the general direction of the British offensive 
would be Montmirail, that of the Sixth Army Chiteau- 
Thierry, that of the Fifth Army Montmirail. 

” D'Esperey 

" Bray-sur-Seine, September 4th, 4 p.m." 

This message was followed by another 

“ For the operation to be successful it is necessary— 

1. That the Sixth Army should co-operate as completely 

as possible, debouching on the left bank of the Ourcq 
north-east of Meaux on the morning of the 6th. 
The Sixth Army must be on the Ourcq to-morrow 
Map XIII September 5th. Otherwise the British will not 

march. 

2, My Army can fight on the 6th, but is not in brilliant 

condition, No reliance can be placed on the three 
Reserve Divisions. Further, it would be desirable 
that the Foch Detachment should take an energetic 
part in the operation, advancing on Montmort. 

“Bray, September 4th, 4.45 p.m."* 

* The_ following entries from General Wilson’s diary, written in his own 
handwriting, were given me by Colonel (now General) Mscdonogh:— 

" September 4th. With Macdonogh to Bray-sur-Seine at 4 p.m, Scheme— 
Ftancbet to fall back again to-morrow to the line Provins-S&anne, He was 
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It is truly remarkable that General d’Esperey, suddenly made 
aware of the Generalissimo's intention, should have had the 
grasp, the quickness of decision and the courage to elaborate 
there and then a plan which was adopted as the basis of the 
Marne manoeuvre. It is all the more extraordinary in that he 
had only taken over command of his army the night before, 
and his staff was not with him to answer questions concerning his 
own forces. The mind that could so thoroughly weigh up 
the situation in a few hours was surely of exceptional quality. 
His army was being attacked, its situation was still precarious, 
he had been envisaging the continuance of the retreat for at 
least another forty-eight hours, yet he never hesitated. To have 
had the judgment, knowledge and decision he showed that 
afternoon places General d'Esperey amongst the very great 
military commanders. 

The plan drawn up at Bray fitted in so admirably with General 
Joffre's own views that he adopted it on all vital points, namely, 
the date of the offensive, the zone of attack of the Sixth Army 
north of the Marne, and the corresponding movements of the 
British. Accordingly Ordre Gfakral No. 6 was drawn up and 
issued to the armies during the night. 

It ran as follows 

Cipher Telegram, 

44 G.Q.G., September 4th, 10 p.m. 

1. 

44 The precarious situation in which the First German 
Army finds itself is to be taken advantage of to concentrate 
against it the efforts of the allied armies on the extreme left. 

44 All dispositions will be taken on the 5th to attack on 
the 6th. 

n, 

" The movements to be carried out on the 5 th will be 

44 (a) All the available forces of the Sixth Army to be 


to change front to-morrow from Jouarre-Lagny facing north, to Colommiers- 
Nangis faang east. The Sixth Army was to move east and by to-morrow evening 
(5th) reach the hne of the Qureq. On the 6th we were all to advance,” 

These entries ate curious, General Wilson writes: “He (/■«., Fr&nchet d’Esperey) 
was to change front from Jouarre, etc,” Obviously it should read “ We were,” 
for Jouarre-Lagny was the British front on the night of September 3rd. Then 
he writes “ Nangls ” while the place mentioned by d’Esperey was Cbangis on the 

Mam* DU 


Sept. 4th 
19x4 



Sept. 4 th, 
19x4 

Map XIII 
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north-east of Meaux ready to cross the Ourcq 
between Lizy-sur-Ourcq and May-en-Multien in the 
general direction of Chateau-Thierry. 

41 The available elements of the Cavalry Corps 
which are at hand will be under the orders of General 
Maunoury for this operation, 

“ (b) The British Army established on the front Changis- 
Coulommiers facing east will be ready to attack in 
the general direction of Montmirail, 

44 (c) The Fifth Army, closing in slightly on its left, will 
establish itself on the general line Courtacon, 
Esternay, Sezanne, ready to attack south-north, 

44 Conneau’s Cavalry Corps will assure the liaison 
between the British and Fifth Armies. 

“ (d) The Ninth Army (General Foch)* will cover the 
right of the Fifth Army by holding the southern 
exits of the St. Gond Marshes and by moving part 
of its forces on to the plateau north of S&anne. 

m, 

41 The offensive will be assumed by these armies on the 
morning of September 6th, 

44 J, Joffjre. 

44 Confirmation sent by officers in cars." 

As misfortune would have it, while General d'Esperey was 
negotiating at Bray with the representatives of the British 
Commander-in-Chief, Generals Gallieni and Maunoury were 
propounding at Melun another scheme for joint Anglo-French 
action. 

To explain how this occurred it is necessary to follow Gallieni. 

Having received Joffre's instructions (see Chapter XV, 
September 3rd, p. 387), he decided to drive the Sixth Army 
into the flank of the Germans, and at 9 a,m, on the morning of 
the 4th advised General Maunoury of his intention, telling him 
to be in readiness to undertake a general movement to the east 
of Paris that very afternoon, 

As a preliminary to the projected attack, Gallieni divided his 

* Genet®! Foch’® Detachment m s to form an autonomous fumy on Sept. jtb. 
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forces into two distinct groups, a field army and the garrison 
of the fortress. He informed the G.Q.G. of the steps taken, 
and asked if General Joffre would prefer that the Sixth Army 
should advance north or south of the Marne. 

At 9,45 a.m. his Chief of Staff, General Clergerie, had the 
following telephone conversation with General Pelld at the 
G.Q.G. i- 


“ General Clergerie intimates that according to his 
information the whole German Army is sliding south-east 
towards Lanresac's Army, neglecting the fortified camp 
(i,e., Paris), 

“ In these conditions General Gallieni suggests that 
Maunoury's Army should move to the east, that he should 
reinforce it with all the available forces of the fortified camp, 
and that it could thus take part in the battle. 

“ If this were done, it would be necessary for the British 
Army to move on Montereau.” 

This suggestion was in conformity with Joffre's orders of 
the night before. 

The offensive would have been launched within a few hours 
in any case, but it was after Clergerie had telephoned that Joffre 
sent the telegram to d’Esperey which the latter received at 
Bray-sur-Somme, and it may have been the fact that General 
Gallieni not only shared the Commander-in-Chief's point of 
view but was ready and eager to take advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunity which had presented itself, that decided Joffre to ask 
d’Esperey when was the earliest moment at which the Fifth 
Army could participate in the attack, 

As the advance of the Sixth Army could only take place in 
conjunction with the British, an understanding with the latter 
was absolutely essential, Gallieni therefore summoned General 
Maunoury to accompany him to British G.H.Q, to discuss with 
Sir John the line of advance of the British, upon which that of 
the Sixth Army depended,* 

* General Maunoury considered it indispensable to ascertain whether the enemy 
was not strengthening his right by new forces from the tear, He gave ordeis 
for every possible means to be employed to ascertain this. Orders were also 
left that no important measures were to be decided upon in his absence. 


Sept, 4th, 
X914 
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Sept, 4th, So it came about that while d’Esperey at Bray was drawing 
1914 up one scheme in concert with the British Sub-Chief of Staff, 
Gallieni and Maunoury were drawing up another with Sir 
Archibald Murray at Melun. This naturally led to a good deal 
of confusion and loss of time. 

On arrival at Melun, General Gallieni was handed the 
following telegram■ 

44 September 4th, Bar-sur-Aube, 1 p.m, 
" Of the two proposals you have made for the employ¬ 
ment of General Maunoury's forces, I consider the most 
favourable will be to advance the Sixth Army to the left 
bank of the Marne south of Lagny. Will you come to an 
understanding with the Marshal Commanding-in-Chief the 
British Army with a view to carrying out this movement."* 

It was decided at Melun, subject to Sir John French's 
approval, that the Sixth Army and the British should jointly 
attack the German forces that had crossed the Marne. The 
Map XIII Sixth Army was to advance on the 5th, so that the heads of its 
columns reached the Marne between Lagny and Meaux the 
same evening. The British Army was to change front on the 
same day. It was to fall back to make room for the Sixth Army, 
On the 6th, the Sixth Army was to cross to the south bank of 
the Marne moving east. On that day also the British Army was 
to continue its movement and then pivot on its right wing either 
on the 6th or 7th so as to face east, its left joining the Sixth 

* The following conversation on the telephone explains General Joffee’s 
reasons for this derision 

“ General Clergerie asks whew the left of Latmac’s Army Is situated. 

“ He is informed that the left of the Army is and will remain to-day in the 
neighbourhood of La Fcrtd-Gaucher. 

“ Colonel Pont indicates, in guarded words, that of the two propositions made 
by General Gallieni that adopted by General Joffte is the attack by the south 
(/>., south bank of the Marne). 

“ General Clergerie points out that this involves a delay of a day, 

“ Colonel Pont answers that the matter has been considered from this point 
of view, but that the delay of a day will mean that more forces will be available.’' 

(Summary of a telephone conversation between General Clergerie, Sixth 
Army, and Colonel Pont, G.Q.G.) 

The accession of strength alluded to by Colonel Pont refers to the completion 
of the movements of the IV., XV, and XXI. Corps. It was also thought at the 
GiQ.G. that the delay would mean a greater possibility of obtaining British 
co-operation, , 
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Army, Thereafter the two armies were to be in readiness to Sept, 4th, 
act together.* 1914 

The difference between what may, for convenience, be called 
the Gallieni and the Franchet d'Esperey plans, will be readily 
understood by a glance at Map XIII. 

Gallieni's proposal entailed greater delay. The Sixth Army 
was to advance more slowly, and, far more important, with a 
view to gaining space for the Sixth Army the British were to 
carry out a considerable retreat, whereas in Franchet d’Esperey’s 
plan all that was required was that the British should pivot on Map XIII 
their right (the I, Corps) whilst the II. and III, Corps advanced 
into line almost due south of it. 

But the capital difference between the two plans lay in that 
Gallieni's suggestion amounted to little more than a local effort 
by the troops under his command in conjunction with the 
neighbouring British, It was a drive forward to take advantage 
of a local opportunity, whereas d'Esperey's conception, which 
coincided with that of Joffre, embraced four armies and had 
as its object to surround and overwhelm the German right. 

On one point d’Esperey and Gallieni had come to the same 
conclusion; that the Sixth Army should attack north of the 
Marne; but Gallieni as a result of General Joffre's decision had 
abandoned this proposal in favour of an attack south of the 
river. The " Melun " plan was therefore elaborated on the 
latter basis. 


* The following note was drawn up at the end of the Melun Conference. One 
copy was carried to the G.Q.G. by Lieut,-Colonel Brfcard, who at rived there 
juBt before to p.tn. Generals Gallieni and Maunoury each took away a copy. 

“ Plan of operations by the British Army and the French Sixth Army, subject 
to Maishal French’s approval 


“ In compliance with the instructions of the French Commander-In-Chief, the 
French Sixth Army and the British Army have decided to unite their efforts against 
the German Army which has crossed the Marne. 

" To this end, during the jth September the Sixth Army will march towards 
the east so that by the evening the heads of its columns will be on the Marne 
between Lagny and Meaux. 

“ The same day the British Army will change front to occupy the general line 
Mauperthuls—Faimoutiers—Tigeaux—Chanteloup, so as to give the Sixth Army 
the necessary room. 

" On the 6th September the Sixth Army will cross the Marne moving towards 
the east. The same day the British Army will continue its movement, pivoting 
on its right on either the 6th or 7th, to face east, its left joining the right of the 
Sixth Army. The two armies will be then ready to act conjointly.” 

Melun, 4th September, 4,40 p.m. 
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Sept 4th, When Sir John French returned to Melun he found Joffre's 
1914 letter, (see previous chapter) and was informed of the plan 
decided upon by Gallieni, Maunoury and Murray subject to his 
approval. General Wilson and Colonel Macdonogh had not 
yet returned from Bray. Sir John sanctioned the orders issued 
in his absence by General Murray at 6.35 p.m, for the British 
Army to move south-west on the 5th, pivoting on its left, its 
rearguards east and west of Tournon, to make room for the 
Sixth Army, in accordance with General Gallieni's request. 

Then arrived General Wilson with the agreement he had 
come to with General d'Esperey. 

Sir John must certainly have wondered what on earth was 
going to emerge from this welter of conflicting proposals. One 
course seemed not only safe but imperative, to retire to make 
room for the Sixth Army as General Gallieni desired. Apart 
from this, Sir John asked Huguet to inform the Generalissimo 
that in view of the constant changes in the situation he wished 
to study it further before deciding upon ulterior operations. 
The different plans and suggestions that came in from the right, 
from the left, and from General Joffre in rear, were enough to 
confuse anyone, or at least to make it natural for Sir John to 
wish to pause until it had been ascertained which counsel would 
prevail in the end. The orders he had issued had been based 
throughout on his interpretation of General Joffre's wishes, 
The only hesitation he felt was due to some considerable 
uncertainty as to what the French themselves were going to do. 

< Sept, 5th, Sir John was to remain in doubt for several hours after his 

1914 return to Melun, as to what exactly General Joffre's wishes and 
intentions were. It was not till 3 a,m, that he received Ordre 
General No, 6 (the order for the general attack based on the 
d'Esperey-Wilson agreement). 

Meanwhile Colonel Brdcard, coming from Melun, had arrived 
at about 10 p,m. at the G.Q.G, with the Gallieni-Murray pro¬ 
posal, whereupon General Joffre, realising that a misunder¬ 
standing might arise, caused a telephone message to be imme¬ 
diately sent to Sir John asking him if he agreed with his (Joffre's) 
latest order (i,e,, No. 6),* Joffre added in his own handwriting 

* Telephone message from Colonel Btdcard to Colonel Huguet 

“ 1 have arrived at the G,Q,G. I find rather a different solution has been 
adopted tesulting from the conference at Bray between General Wilson and 
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to the written message confirming this conversation: " In any Sept, 5 th, 

case we will be in agreement to advance together." A cipher 1914 
telegram in the same sense was also despatched, and an officer, 

Captain de Galbert, was sent to Melun to give any necessary 
explanation. He was expected to arrive there at 5 a.m. 

While these events were taking place, the Sixth Army was Sept, 4 th, 

deploying, facing east, 1914 


At Fifth Army Headquarters at Sezanne that evening there 
was strong, if suppressed, excitement. The new commander 
had already infused something of his dynamic personality into 
all the staff. Renewed confidence reigned, and there was a 
tendency to discount the danger still hanging over the Fifth 
Army. The continued retreat had assumed a new aspect. It 
was now the recoil before the spring. 


We know from captured documents, prisoners’ diaries, etc., 
that on the German side the officers and men of the German 
First Army were still very optimistic. This frame of mind was 
not shared by the Army Commander, as is shown by the 
following wireless message which he sent to the Supreme 
Command on this day .* 

"As a consequence of difficult and incessant fighting, 
die First Army has reached the limit of its strength. It is 
at this price only that it has been able to open the passages 
of the Marne to the other armies and to force the enemy 
to retreat. 

General Franchet d’Esperey, a solution which General JofFre has taken as the 
basis of his oiders. 

“ A copy of these orders is sent you by cipher telegram, which I beg you to 
transmit to Marshal French and ask his approval, 

“ Send acknowledgment of this and let us know as soon as you can that we 
ate in agreement, 

" Confirmation will be brought you to-night by an officer." 
Commander-In-Chief to Colonel Huguet:— 

“ We will be la agreement to advance together in any case, 

" Code telegram and officer follows. 1 ’ 

4th September, 10 p.m. 
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" On this occasion the IX. Corps deserves the highest 
praise for the boldness of its operations, Now we may 
hope to exploit the success obtained, 

“ In the present situation it is not possible to conform 
to the order of the Supreme Command which prescribed 
that the First Army should follow the Second in echelon. 
The enemy can only be thrown back from Paris towards 
the south-east if the First Army moves forward. The 
necessity of covering the flank of the armies diminishes its 
offensive strength, Prompt reinforcements are urgently 
desired. 

" Given the incessant changes in the situation, the First 
Army will only be able to take new and grave decisions if 
it is kept constantly informed of the situation of the other 
armies which appear to be further in the rear." 

This was a grave message from the man who had deliberately 
elected to pursue the enemy, interpreting in that sense the 
contradictory order sent out by the Supreme Command on the 
night of the and—3rd* (See Chapter XIII, September 2nd, 
p. 364.) 

In spite of this cry of alarm, von Kluck pressed forward 
with his usual energy during the whole of the 4th, and, on 
hearing that the Second Army was to advance on the 5th, 
decided to do likewise, No news of impending danger came 
to him. Once again the German Intelligence Service had 
failed. 


Sept, 4th, 
1914 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE EVE OF THE MARNE 
September 5th, 1914 

General d'Esperey's orders for the 6 th—The British agree to play 
the part assigned to them by Joffrer—Joffre at Melm—The British 
and the Sixth Amy co-ordinate their plans—D'Esperey misin¬ 
formed as to British intentions—D'Esperey's farther orders for 
the 6th—His telegrams to Joffre—The situation of the Sixth 
Amy—Lieut, de la CorniMre—Mamowry's orders to Lamaze— 
The Armies of the Right and Centre—Joffre's Order to the Armies 
—The German Supreme Command—Von Kluck receives his first 
warning of danger. 

On the morning of the 5th the staff of the Fifth Amy were in 
their offices before dawn. A start was made almost imme¬ 
diately for Romilly-sur-Seine, where we arrived before 6 a.m. 
On the way we passed columns of troops, amongst others the 
noth Infantry Regiment, whose appearance, all things considered, 
was extremely good, 

By 6 a,m. General d'Esperey had issued his orders. They 
were very simple: 

“ In view of the hazardous situation in which the First 
German Army has been placed, the General Commanding- 
in-Chief has prescribed, by an order received at 4 a,m. 
to-day, that the offensive against this army is to be launched 
to-morrow, September 6th, in conjunction with the British 
Army, the Sixth Army, and with the support of the Ninth 
Army (Foch's Army)," 

The line to be occupied by the Army in view of the forthcoming 
offensive was then given, and is shown on Map XIV, 
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Sept 5th, All the Corps, the XVIII. and the Group of Reserve Divisions 
[914 in particular, were ordered to entrench themselves immediately 
on reaching their positions. The heavy artillery was to be 
moved up and placed in the sones of the corps to which it was 
attached (the III, and XVIII.), but the siege pieces (iso mm, 
long on platforms) were to remain south of the Seine, together 
with all transport not absolutely essential to the offensive.* 
All roads were to be kept clear so that there should be no delay 
in forwarding munitions and supplies. 

By n a.m, General Joffre, whose H.Q. was now at Chatillon- 
sur-Seine, informed d’Esperey that the British had agreed to 
carry out his General Order No, 6 (i.e,, the order for the general 
offensive issued at 10 p.m. on the previous night, received by 
the British at 3 a.m. and by the Fifth Army at 4 a.m.) and 
would play the part assigned to them with but slight modifica¬ 
tions of detail. The same telegram ordered General d'Esperey 
to carry out General Order No, 6 and to get in touch with the 
British Commander-in-Chief if he had not already done so. 
(A similar telegram was sent to the Sixth Army.) The vital 
and very welcome news of Sir John French’s decision was 
conveyed in the following telephone message from the French 
Mission at British G.H.Q., timed 9.15 a,m.: 

41 The Marshal is going to conform to the intentions 
expressed in Order No. 6 of the G.Q.G,, but by reason of 
the withdrawal carried out last night with the object of 
leaving more room for the Sixth Army to debouch south 
of the Marne, it will probably not be possible to occupy 
exactly the position Changis-Coulommiers but a position 
a little to the rear of it. 

44 The details of the marches are being studied, As soon 
as they are fixed they will be telegraphed to the G.Q.G. 

44 To sum up, to-morrow morning the British Army will 
be in position facing east but a little to the rear of the line 
at first assigned to it,” 

Nothing could be more definite. This message is evidence 
for all time that once the French Commander-in-Chief had 

* The heavy artillery of the Army consisted of four batteries of 120 mm, long, 
tlx batteries 12a mm. short, and seven batteries ijj mm. short. 
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made up his own mind and dearly conveyed his intention to 
Sir John French he obtained prompt and effective support from 
the British. 

This message also disposes of all the legends concerning the 
further British withdrawal of the 4th. Sir John had carried out 
that movement fully and justifiably persuaded that he was 
acting in conformity with the Generalissimo's intentions and 
executing a necessary manoeuvre to enable the Sixth Army to 
debouch. When General Joffre's Order No, 6 was received at 
3 a.m. it was too late to countermand the orders issued the 
previous evening as a result of the Galliem-Murray interview, 
for the II. Corps had begun its march at 10 p.m, on the 4th 
and the III. Corps at 3 a.m, on the 5th. 

General Joffre's relief and gratitude on receiving Sir John's 
message were great, and a few minutes later he sent the following 
message to the French Mission at Melun t— 

" General Joffre is leaving for Melun, where he will 
arrive about 3 p.m. He wishes to make a point of going 
personally to thank Marshal French for the decision he 
has taken” 

Just before receiving the promise of British co-operation 
General Joffre sent a long telegram to the Minister of War, 
which is worth reproducing in extenso 

" The situation which made me decide on a former 
occasion to refuse to engage a general battle, and to with¬ 
draw our armies towards the South has been modified in 
the following way, 

" The First German Amy has abandoned the direction 
of Paris and has deflected its march towards the south-east 
with a view to finding our left flank. 

11 Thanks to the steps taken it failed to find this flank, 
and the Fifth Army is now north of the Seine, ready to 
attack frontally the German columns, 

“ To its left the British forces are collected between 
Marne and Seine ready to attack. They will themselves 
be supported and flanked on their left by the mobile forces 
of the Paris garrison, acting in the direction of Meaux in 
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Sept. 5 th, such a way as to protect them (the British) from the threat 
1914 of envelopment. 

u The strategic situation is thus excellent, and we could 
not have better conditions for our offensive. 

" That is why I have decided to attack, 

41 Marshal French has assured me that I can rely upon 
an energetic co-operation. 

"A point of interrogation is nevertheless raised con¬ 
cerning the action of the British Army. Its Chief of Staff 
had an interview at Melun with the Governor of Paris 
whilst the Sub-Chief of Staff saw the Commander of the 
Fifth Army at Bray, 

44 The conclusions of these interviews appear to me to 
be somewhat divergent, but I have adopted dispositions 
capable of fitting in with either the one or the other of the 
solutions adopted. 

44 Be this as it may, the struggle which is about to take 
place may have decisive results, but may also have, in the 
case of a reverse, the gravest consequences for the country. 

'* To obtain victory I shall drive the blow home with 
all our forces, holding absolutely nothing back. It is 
essential that the British Army should act likewise, and I 
trust that you will be good enough to draw the Marshal's 
attention through diplomatic channels to the decisive 
importance of an offensive without arrikre pensee. 

44 If I could give orders to the British Army as I would 
give them to a French Army holding the position it now 
occupies, I would attack immediately.* 

" J. JOFFHE,” 

At about noon I had just located the mess where some food 
was available, when an orderly came up at the double saying 
General d'Esperey wanted to see Girard and myself. Girard, 
who had been ten minutes ahead of me and had had that much 
time to eat, came rushing out and we both proceeded at top 
speed to see the Army Commander, 

* All Joffre meant by this was that British co-operation was imperative. As 
has been seen it was materially impossible they should have attacked before they 
did. They were at the moment engaged in carrying out the manceuvre requested 
by Genets! Gallieni, further, as has been seen, Franchet d’Esperey had stated 

ti t hernnM nrifc at* r 1 * before 6th, 
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We were told to go at once to Meiun, get into touch with Sept. 5th 
British G.H.Q., explain the orders issued by d’Esperey and 19x4 
find out the exact progress the British were making in the 
execution of Order No. 6. Further* General d’Esperey said 
that General Joffre was going to Meiun and by hook or by crook 
we were to get there in time to see him. Girard was given a 
letter in which General d'Esperey placed before the C ommand er- 
in-Chief the suggestion that the Germans might anticipate the 
French offensive by themselves attacking. The Commander of 
the Fifth Army wished to know what his army was to do in such 
an eventuality, 

A few minutes later we were on our way in a fast car, taking 
every sort of risk as we went. Some water in the petrol caused 
an exasperating delay, and at Nogent-sur-Seine we were involved 
in a terrible transport jam. Nevertheless, we made quite good 
time, and on reaching Meiun were directed to the Chateau of 
Vaux-le-P£nil, where the Field - Marshal was living. We 
arrived just in time to see the French Commander-in-Chief, 
accompanied by Gamelin, get out of his car. He walked 
straight into the Chateau, through the hall and into a small 
room where Sir John stood awaiting him. There were not 
many officers present, I remember besides the two Comman¬ 
ders, General Murray, General Wilson, Major Clive, who was 
one of the liaison officers with the G.Q.G., keen-faced and 
intelligent, and Gamelin, smooth of face and of expression, but 
there were one or two more besides Girard and myself. 

Everyone remained standing during the interview. 

Sir John, with General Murray looking aloof and rather 
worried almost behind him, stood by the corner of a table in 
the middle of the room, facing the high French windows that 
gave on to the beautiful park and the river beyond, General 
Wilson, tall, gaunt, his strange enigmatical face expressionless 
at the moment, was on Sir John’s right, watching him. 

General Joffre, his back half-turned to one of the windows, 
faced the British Commander-in-Chief, He had placed his cap 
on the table. 

At once he began to speak in that low, toneless, albino voice of 
his, saying he had felt it his duty to come to thank Sir John 
personally for having taken a decision on which the fate of 
Europe might well depend. Sir John bowed. Then, without 
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kpt, 5 th, hurry or emphasis, Joffre explained the situation, developing 

914 the story of the German advance, and the change of direction 
of the First German Army. Here he interrupted his narrative 
to say that the British Flying Corps had played a prominent, 
in fact a vital part, in watching and following this all-important 
movement on which so much depended. Thanks to our 
aviators he had been kept accurately and constantly informed 
of Von Kluck's movements. To them he owed the certainty 
which had enabled him to make his plans in good time. 

We looked at Sir John’s face. Several officers were ready to 
translate, and made as if to do so, but he signed that he had 
understood. 

General Joffre, who had stopped speaking for a moment, 
began again. He was now developing his plan. With one or 
two slight gestures of his hands he explained what the Sixth 
Army was to do, and the action of the Fifth Army. 

We hung on his every word. We saw as he evoked it the 
immense battlefield over which the corps, drawn by the magnet 
of his will, were moving like pieces of intricate machinery, until 
they clicked into their appointed places. We saw trains in long 
processions labouring under the weight of their human freight, 
great piles of shells mounting up by the side of the ready and 
silent guns. And all this was taking place behind a veil so thin 
and tenuous that none could perceive it, but through which no 
German appeared able to see. Yet Joffre seemed to be pointing 
the Germans out to us—blundering blindly on, hastening to 
their fate, their huge, massive, dusty columns rushing towards 
the precipice over which they would soon be rolling, 

Joffre was now foretelling what would happen on the morrow 
and on the day after and on the day after that, and as a 
prophet he was heard with absolute faith. We were listening 
to the story of the victory of the Marne, and we absolutely 
believed. 

The atmosphere in the room grew tenser and tenser, General 
Joffre was talking now of the vital necessity of acting rapidly; 
the next twenty-four hours would be decisive. If not taken 
full advantage of at once, the opportunity, this great opportunity, 
would never occur again. 

He spoke of the order he was issuing to his troops. The 
time for retreating was over. Those who could not advance 
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were to die where they stood. No man was to give way even 
as much as a foot, 

Again we saw the battlefield, the onward rush, the guns 
galloping up in the dust, the blinding flash j we heard the 
screech of bursting shells, and under the torn blue sky we saw 
the men who had been ordered to stand their ground falling 
on the thirsty earth and staining it with dusty dark red patches, 
Joffre was now talking of the British. Again he t hank ed Sir 
John for his decision. His plan depended entirely upon British 
co-operation, its success on their action, 

The still, even voice was eloquent now, with an intensity of 
feeling that drew our very souls out. British co-operation was 
demanded in words of exalted eloquence inspired by the feeling 
and the truth within the man. Everything the British could 
give, all they had, was asked for. 

Then, turning full on Sir John, with an appeal so intense as 
to be irresistible, clasping both his own hands so as to hurt 
them, General Joffre said: 

11 Monsieur le Marichal, e'est la France qui vous supplie" 

His hands fell to his sides wearily. The effort he had made 
had exhausted him. 

We all looked at Sir John. He had understood and was 
under the stress of strong emotion. Tears stood in his eyes, 
welled over and rolled down his cheeks. 

He tried to say something in French. For a moment he 
struggled with his feelings and with the language, then turning 
to an English officer, I think it was Major Clive, who stood 
beside him, he exclaimed: " Damn it, I can't explain. Tell 
him that all that men can do our fellows will do,” 

There was an immediate anti-climax. 

Sir Archibald Murray, evidently preoccupied by the practical 
difficulties involved and determined to avoid any possible mis¬ 
understanding, stepped forward to the side of Sir John and 
said coldly that it was quite impossible for the British to advance 
at 6 a,m. as General Joffre had asked. They could not be 
ready before 9 a,m. This was translated to Joffre, H It cannot 
be helped,” he said with a tired shrug and movement of the 
hands, ” Let them start as soon as they can, I have the 
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s pt. $th, Marshal’s word, that is enough for me,” and slowly, as one who 

>14 is very tired, his head rather sunk and looking down, he made 

his way out of the room. 

Girard went up to Gamelin and handed him d'Esperey's 
letter. Joffre was drawn aside to consider it. He beckoned 
Girard to him, and told him to tell d’Esperey that his mission 
on the following day was to form a barrage and to hang on at 
all costs to start with, then to engage his troops prudently and 
attack d fond as soon as he thought the action of the British 
Army had made itself felt. General Joffre added: *' Tell 
General d'Esperey I rely upon him to do everything that it is 
possible to do, and I know I can count on him.” 

He added that an officer of the Fifth Army should be sent 
in liaison to the British Army next morning. (This duty was 
to fall upon Girard and myself.) 

General Joffre then drove off. 

Girard and I went back to Melun to find out the exact situation 
of the British forces. We ascertained that the British Army 
was to advance in three echelons preceded by its cavalry. (The 
note of what we were told is still in existence.) 

The Army was to advance first on Rebais, then on Montmirail. 
The Cavalry which had moved from the left to the right of the 
Tap XIV Army was to get into touch with Conneau's Cavalry Corps.* 

We found that General Maunoury had visited Sir John in 
the morning, and that the Sixth Army would be on the line of 
the Ourcq next morning by 9 a.m,, from Lisy-sur-Ourcq to 
May-en-Multien. General Maunoury was in absolute agree¬ 
ment with the British Commander-in-Chief. It had been 
settled between them that the British Army should advance on 
Rebais as soon as the Sixth Army gained a footing on the eastern 
bank of the Ourcq.f 

The liaison between the Sixth Army and the British could 
hardly have been improved upon, for General Gallieni, reporting 

* The only point of Importance that arose subsequently was that at 7 p,m. 
Huguet reported the following modifications in the hours previously settled;— 

,r The I. Corps was to be in position at 9 a.m. instead of at 8 a.m., and the 
II. and III. Corps at 10 a.m. instead of at 9 a.m. on the 6th.” 

J Colonel Huguet in repotting the interview to General Gallieni at 11 a.m, 
ed that it was the intention of Sir John to remain a little behind the Sixth 
Army, There was no question of any such filing when we were at Melun. General 
Maunoury in reporting to General Joffre never mentioned it, nor does It appear 
in any document other than this despatch. 
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at 6.50 p.m. declared it to be perfect. This message concluded: Sept . 5 th, 
" Demain, en avant." 1914 

Having got into touch with most of the sections of the British 
Staff, we returned to the Fifth Army by roads encumbered 
with troops and transport. 

We were both thinking of the interview at which we had 
assisted, and of the battle of the morrow, but little was said. 

I vaguely remember the remark that one day that meeting would 
probably furnish the theme of a great historical picture. 

Not far from Romiliy-sur-Seine we met a British officer, 

Baird, who signed to us to stop and jumped out of his car. 

“ Your General ” (Franchet d’Esperey), he said to me, " is in 
a terrible rage and fearfully upset. I have just seen him. 

Y (a British officer), who knows nothing about the plans, strolled 
into his H.Q. this afternoon, apparently under the impression, 
having seen some of our transport moving back, that the retreat 
was continuing. Anyway, when asked how far forward our 
troops had got, he calmly asserted that our Army was continuing 
to retire, and on d'Esperey protesting that this could not be so, 
said he had himself seen the troops falling back.” 

I exclaimed that everything was settled and that of course 
we were going to advance. " Well," said Baird, " you had 
better see d'Esperey as soon as you can. He is terribly angry 
and pulled. He said he was going to hold up his orders for 
the advance of his own army." 

We sped on faster than ever, and as soon as we arrived at 
Romilly I went at once to see the Army Commander. 

He certainly was in a rage. Vainly did I point out that 
orders for the British advance next day had already been issued, 
and that there was no shadow of a doubt concerning British 
intentions, that it was impossible there should have been a 
change, that we came straight from British G.H.Q., and finally 
that Y, in spite of his rank and staff uniform, was totally unaware 
of what was on foot, D'Esperey would not listen. He said 
some very bitter, some unacceptable things concerning the 
British Commander-in-Chief in particular and the British in 
general. _ 

I withdrew and telephoned to either the Chief or the Sub-Chief 
of Staff at Melun, who assured me that nothing was changed, 

Girard had probably been heard meanwhile, the atmosphere 
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Sept, 5th, was calmer, my assurances were accepted, and orders issued 

1914 for next day. 

When sufficient time had elapsed to permit of the matter 
being considered calmly, I went to the Chief of Staff and 
requested an apology for what had been said concerning my 
Chief, stating that if this were not forthcoming I would leave 
Fifth Army H.Q. and would not be replaced. This I did in 
fear and trembling lest my action should be disowned by 
G.H.Q., but I was convinced it was essential for British prestige 
not to allow the incident to pass. The apology was given and 
my action subsequently upheld by Sir John French. The 
incident was never mentioned again, and relations between the 
two Staffs remained correct as long as the two armies were 
neighbours. A few days later I ventured to suggest to Sir 
John French that he should visit General d’Esperey, as the 
first gesture had been made by the French General when he 
proposed the meeting at Bray, This Sir John did. 

As for the author of the mischief, Girard and I were told 
to inform British G.H.Q. that if Y was ever reported to be in 
the area of the Fifth Army he would immediately be shot, We 
gave this message to General Murray. 

Later in the war I was greatly surprised when, meeting 
General d'Esperey, he exclaimed: "Well, and how is our 
excellent friend Y ? " It seemed that by then Y, who had long 
since given up roving commissions and had exercised a command 
with distinction, had become quite a friend of his. 

The orders issued by General d’Esperey were timed 6,30 p.m„ 
and ran as follows 

Map XIV " To-morrow, September 6th, the Fifth Army will attack 
the First German Army frontally, whilst the British and 
Sixth Army will attack it in flank and threaten its retreat. 

" On the success of this operation may depend the end 
of the first part of the campaign. 

" The Fifth Army will attack in echelon, the right forward 
in the general direction of Montmirail. It will be supported 
on the right by the Ninth Army (General Foch), 

" The operation will probably last several days. Corps 
Commanders will take the greatest care not to engage all 
their infantry at the outset.” 
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The order went on : 

“ The advance is to begin for all Corps and the Cavalry 
Corps at 6 a.m, For the Reserve Divisions 7 a.m. 

" If the enemy attacks in strength before we ourselves 
attack, the troops will stand their ground, and will resist 
with the utmost energy on the entrenched positions now 
occupied by the heads of the main bodies, The attack 
will be launched at the time given above. 

44 The attack will be supported— 

" (1) On the left by the Cavalry Corps which will act 
in constant and intimate liaison with the XVIII, 
Corps, It will take an effective part in the battle, 

44 (a) On the right by the Ninth Army .. . 

44 The two corps on the wings (Cavalry Corps and X. 
Corps) will keep in constant touch, the one (Cavalry Corps) 
with the British Army whose cavalry will be at 8 a.m. on 
the 6th about Jouy-le-Chatel, the other (X. Corps) with 
the Ninth Army." 

Then followed the allocation of the bridges over the Seine 
to the Corps,* 

The Order concluded:— 

44 All impedimenta will be sent back, Only munitions, 

* The objectives of the Corps of the Fifth Array were given as follows in 
this order:— 

“ XVIII. Corps will advance its right along the road Vilhers-St. Georges— 
Baleine—lc V&sier; general direction—Sancy—Meilleray—Montolivet, Corps 
reserves cchelonned to the left tear, 

“ Group of Reserve Divisions will follow in second line between the XVUI. 
and III, Corps, resting its left on the road Villiers-St, Georges—Baleine, in readi¬ 
ness to support the neighbouring corps. 

“ HI. Corps. General direction i Courglvaux—Trffols—Marchais-en-Btie; one 
division to follow in second line as Army Reserve, behind the right of the UL 
Corps. 

“I. Corps. General dhection tlesEssarts-le-Vicomte—Estemay—Champguyon— 
Montmitau. 

‘‘X. Corps. General direction) Moeurs—Solgny—Vauchamps, establishing 
contact on fte Lachy-Cbarleville road with the 42 nd Division (Ninth Army), the 
advance to be carried out by two linked divisions, the tight division forming 
echelon to the front, the jist Reserve Division following, at the beginning of the 
operation, to the right rent.” 

The Ninth Army was ordered to have a strong advance guard, from its left 
hand division, the 42nd, at Villeneuve-les-Chatleville, on the jtb, ready to operate on 
the 6th in the direction of Vauchamps. The IX. Corps was to he ready to operate 
in the direction of Baye. 
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Sept , 5£/i, supplies for the day, and the sanitary formations will be 

1914 allowed to follow the troops . . . 

" All civilian conveyances must be pitilessly thrown off 
the roads and no military conveyances are to be allowed to 
remain stationary on the roads save those belonging to the 
heavy artillery," 

It was expressly stated that Corps Commanders as they 
advanced their H.Q.'s were to inform Army H.Q. of their new 
positions, and that communications by telegram or telephone 
must remain uninterrupted. 

The different H.Q.'s were then fixed, and the order 
ended with these words: 

" It is important that every soldier should know before 
the battle that the honour of France and the salvation of 
the homeland depend upon the energy he displays in 
to-morrow's fighting. 

" The country relies upon every man to do his duty. 
Any weakness will be punished immediately with all the rigour 
0} martial law i acts of courage and of energy will be 
reported without delay so that they may be rewarded on 
the spot,” 

Later each Corps was told to send small detachments to 
guard the bridges allocated to them. 

As far as the preparation of a position south of the Seine was 
concerned, little was done beyond digging a few trenches at 
four or five strong points (centres ie resistance). 

At 9,45 p,m, General Franchet d'Esperey was able to send 
the following cipher telegram to the G.Q.G. t— 

"All measures taken to attack to-morrow, direction 
Montmirail. Very energetic and very rapid action by 
Sixth Army is essential to success plan envisaged, Request 
you insistently give it positive order in this sense. Fifth 
Army starting from front S&sanne—Courchamp," 

The line occupied that night by the Fifth Army is shown on 
Map XIV, 

All the movements during the day were carried out undisturbed 
by the enemy and without incident, save that other corps fre- 
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quently borrowed the roads allotted to the Group of Reserve 
Divisions, with the result that their commander reported that 
an intolerable strain was being imposed upon troops who had 
reached several days before the furthest limit of endurance. 

Tactical instructions for the following day were issued in 
the evening.* 

These clearly show that the faults committed in the earlier 
stages of the campaign had been detected, but it is lamentable 
to think that such very simple commonsense rules should have 
had to be laid down at all, especially as there was extremely 
little chance of their arriving in time to be applied on the 
morrow. Happily both subordinate commanders and troops 
had learnt some lessons for themselves and worked out methods 
which, without being in any way ideal, were far removed from 
the follies of the early days of August. 

The circumstances under which the Sixth Army was being 
marshalled for its heavy task were none too favourable.! 

As events developed, this Army, which was to have provided 
the left hand punch of the allied attack, became the fulcrum 
of the whole battle, against which the trapped German forces 
surged and raged in their effort to shake themselves free. 

At the eleventh hour a new difficulty arose. The IV. Corps 
was to have joined up at latest on the previous day, but owing 
to the difficulties of entraining in the Argonne in face of an 
advancing enemy, difficulties complicated by the destruction 
of railway lines and general congestion, only one division of 
this Corps, the 8th, had detrained north-west of Paris, and that 
was in a bad state. Its commander reported his troops to be 
worn out* They had fought for two days, marched for two 
days, and had had a long railway journey. Reservists had been 
poured in until the companies were three hundred strong and 
quite beyond what the depleted cadres could deal with*! The 

* For these instructions see Appendix XXXVI. 

+ It consisted on this date of the VH, Corps, jth Group of Reserve Divisions, 
55th and 56th Reserve Divisions, 45th Division, Moroccan Brigade, the Provisional 
Cavalry Division and Sordet’s Cavalry Corps. 

^ This question of over-reinforced units came up at different times during the 
war. On the whole it was proved that, in the case of units which bad to be imme¬ 
diately engaged, it was worse policy, because more wasteful, to over-reinfoiKe 
units than to leave them under strength. Experience proved it to be essential 
to give the new men lime to be absorbed into their units. There is nothing to 
V - -id In favour nf units »n swollen as to be unwieldy. 
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Sept. 5th, Commander requested forty-eight hours rest for his men, 
1914 saying the offensive power of the division was small, and that it 
might become disorganised if engaged too soon. 

In spite of this General Galiieni ordered the division to 
march next day (the 6th) to the east of Paris, where the remainder 
of the Corps was being detrained. 

In the course of the afternoon General Maunoury committed 
two mistakes. At 3 p.m. he reported to General Galiieni that 
his troops had reached a line* which in reality they were far 
short of and did not even occupy by evening. 

Secondly, he issued his orders for the next day at 4 p.m., 
although he had little information concerning either his own 
troops or the enemy on his front. As a matter of fact, some 
of the troops were checked whilst others suffered a reverse.t 
During the fighting in this quarter a battalion of the 276th 
Regiment was ordered to charge to disengage the Moroccans, 
who were retiring. The captain in command was instantly 
killed as he led his men at the double over absolutely open 
ground under a withering machine-gun fire. The command 
devolved on Lieut, de la Cornilliere, who led his men forward 
a couple of hundred yards. The men then lay down, but he 
remained standing directing the fire. In the middle of giving 
the order: “ At five hundred yards independent fire," he fell 
mortally wounded. A colour-sergeant who dashed to his rescue 
was instantly killed, There were cries amongst the ment 
“ The lieutenant is killed, the lieutenant is killed," and some 
signs of panic, Then Lieut, de la Cornilli&re made a supreme 
effort, and raising himself to his knees, shouted: “ Yes, he is 
killed, but advance all the same," then, as the men sprang for¬ 
ward, he fell dead, 

* * * # # * 
General Maunoury, having by evening obtained some idea 

* Penchard—Monthyon—St, Soupplets—Lcssart—Eve and Vcr. 
f Towards evening the advance guards of the Vtt Carps did reach the line 
assigned them, but the Reserve Divisions met with serious resistance and were 
unable to occupy St. Soupplets, Monthyon and Penchard. Worse still, the 
Moroccan Regiments were thrown into some confusion and driven hack a con¬ 
siderable distance. The Provisional Cavalry Division had to be called in to 
support the right of the Reserve Divisions, whilst the Moroccan Regiments were 
reformed behind its protection, The Provisional Cavalry Division was to have 
rejoined Sordet but had not done so. 
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of what had happened during the afternoon, and fully realising Sept. 5 th, 

the vital importance of the mission assigned to the Sixth Army, 1914 

sent a message to General de Lama?e co mmanding the 5th Group 

of Reserve Divisions* Maunoury, evidently fearful lest a local 

check might slow up the advance of the Army, upon which so 

much depended, reminded Lamase that the mission assi gned 

to the Sixth Army was an offensive " d fond." Lamase was 

told to renew his attacks before daylight next day at those 

points where this could be done with advantage.* 

It has been seen that General Joffre had assigned to Foch's 
Ninth Army an important r 61 e in the attack of the allied line. 

The Ninth Army was at nightfall on the 5th in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Marshes of St. Gond. General Foch informed 
the G.Q.G. that on September 6th he intended, whilst hold¬ 
ing the Marshes of St. Gond and defending the approaches 
from Chalons and Vertus, to attack north-west in conjunction 
with the Fifth Army. 

Although the main attack was to be delivered by the armies 
of the left, the armies of the right and centre had important 
parts to play in Joffre's plan, (See Sketch II.) 

The Fourth Army was to hold the enemy whilst the Third 
Army on its right made a drive westward into the flank of the 
German forces marching to the west of the Argonne. 

Castelnau's Second Army was to defend its positions at all 
costs. Considerable anxiety was being caused by the violent 
attacks to which it had been subjected since the evening of 
the 4 th. 

A glance at Sketch II will make clear how important Castelnau's 
role was. If he failed to hold the Couronne of Nancy the enemy 
would find the way open for an advance in rear of the main 
French line. On the other hand, the very violence and strength 
of the German attacks against the Second Army were reassuring 
from the point of view of Joffre's plan, for whilst they continued 
the enemy could not parry Joffre's manoeuvre by withdrawing 
troops to meet it. The danger was that Castelnau might not 

* The tight of the VTI. Corps was to make its action felt at daybreak,, and a 
brigade of the 4 j th Division was sent to support the tight of the Reserve Divisions. 

General de Lamoze was told to make use of all the means at his disposal, including 
the Provisional Cavalry Division, to carry out a vigorous attack, that must lead 
to the Ourcq, 
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Nancy, and that, owing to the fact that the enemy’s artillery, 
which had been further reinforced by a siege train, was greatly 
superior to his own in numbers, power and range, he could not 
guarantee a prolonged resistance. He submitted two alter¬ 
natives to the Commander-in-Chief. 

xst. He could, if the enemy pressed his attack home, resist 
on his present lines, but then his units would lose all fighting 
value for the future. 

and. He could break off the fight and fall back on two 
successive positions which he indicated, lasting out as long as 
possible whilst continuing to cover the right of the line. 

General de Castelnau expressed his preference for the second 
alternative, and, whilst awaiting orders, prepared to carry it out. 

On the evening of the 5th the enemy again attacked on the 
Couronne de Nancy, in spite of a counter-attack by the XX. 
Corps. 

It was not till the following day, the 6th, that General Joffre 
answered General de Castelnau. 

He told him that the principal mass of the allied forces were 
engaged in a general battle too far removed from the Second 
Army for the latter to participate in it. Under these circum¬ 
stances General Joffre preferred the first alternative, but added 
that he approved of the steps General de Castelnau proposed to 
take in the event of being compelled to abandon the Grand 
Couronn6 of Nancy. 

Meanwhile, behind the battle line, troops withdrawn from 
other fronts were being rushed forward to the vital points as fast 
as an over-taxed and disorganised railway system would allow. 

The IV. Corps detraining near Paris has already been 
mentioned. 

The XV, Corps from the Second Army, 24 hours late, was 
being sent on with the utmost speed to General Sarrail.* 

Individual units, especially infantry, were rushed forward 
anyhow, as they came up. 

The XXI, Corps (from the First Army) was also in the zone of 
the Third Army, but remained at the disposal of the Commander- 
in-Chief, 

* # * t * 


Sept. 5 th, 
1914 


* The Commander of the Third Army. 
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'ept, <)th, General Joffre, confident that his plan was well and truly laid 
914 and that he had chosen the right moment to throw down his 
challenge to the invader, issued a proclamation to the troops 
breathing the determination and the conviction that inspired 
him. 

“ At the moment when the battle upon which hangs the 
fate of the country is about to begin, all must remember that 
the time for looking back is past; every effort must be 
concentrated on attacking and throwing the enemy back, 

" Troops which can no longer advance must at any cost 
keep the ground that has been won, and must die where 
they stand rather than give way. 

" Under present conditions no weakness can be tolerated,* 

“ J, Joffre,” 

***** 

The German Supreme Command had issued orders to all the 
Armies which were received on the evening of the 5th. 

These were an amplification of a wireless message which ran as 
follows:— 

41 The First and Second Armies will remain on the 
eastern front of Paris, the First between Oise and Marne, 
holding the passages of the Marne west of Chateau-Thierry; 
the Second Army between Marne and Seine, holding the 
passages of the Seine between Nogent and Mery inclusive. 
The Third Army will march to Troyes and to the eastof it,” 

As will be seen (see p. 429), the Supreme Command was 
aware of the possibility of a French attack from Paris, It is 
extraordinary that no mention of such a contingency is found in 
this wireless message which was by way of being a summary of 
the order, The explanation probably is that no immediate 
danger was anticipated, 

Kluck and Biilow received this wireless on the morning of the 
5th. Biilow (whose Army had only been ordered to carry out a 
short march on the 5th owing to the Third Army having fallen 
behind) took steps to obey it. He halted and began to wheel 

* This order was not sent to the First and Second Annies as not being in 
conformity with their instructions, 
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gradually so as to change front from south to west. He believed Sept. 5th, 
von Kluck would conform, but the latter concluded that the best 1914 
means of parrying any danger there might be in the west was to 
attack straight before him, and he so informed the German Great 
Headquarters. In any case, had he acted as the Supreme 
Command desired and taken up a position between the Oise and 
the Marne, he would have had to withdraw for two days, as his 
main force was already south of theMarne. Von Kluck, reasoning 
that to halt would give the enemy time to reorganise, ignored his 
own pessimistic message of the 4th,* and pressed on. He still 
believed that it was possible to throw the enemy back over the 
Seine, the First and Second Armies waiting till then to wheel and 
face Paris, 

In the evening, von Kluck received the full text of the Supreme 
Command Order, the opening paragraphs of which ran as 
follows:— 

" To all the Armies, 

“ The enemy has evaded the enveloping attack of the 
First and Second Armies, and a part of his forces has joined 
up with those about Paris. From reports and other 
information, it appears that the enemy is moving troops 
westwards from Toul-Belfort, and is also taking them from 
the front of the Third, Fourth and Fifth Armies. The 
attempt to force the whole French Army back in a south¬ 
easterly direction towards the Swiss frontier is thus rendered 
impracticable. It is probable that the enemy will bring up 
new formations and concentrate numerous forces in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, to protect the capital and to 
threaten the right flank of the German Army, 

" The First and Second Armies must therefore remain 
facing the eastern front of Paris, Their task is to oppose 
any operations of the enemy from the neighbourhood of 
Paris and to give each other mutual support to this end.” 

He then made an attempt to stop the IV, Reserve Corps which 
was acting as flank guard, but his orders did not reach it until it 
had completed its march for the day. The Second Cavalry 
Corps was also ordered to halt. 

* See Chapter XVI, p. 409. 
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spt, $th , The news during the day had been reassuring for von Kluck. 
)i4 There was no sign of danger on the right flank, and reports came 
in that the Allies were continuing to withdraw along the whole 
front. At 10 p.m. ( although persuaded there was no immediate 
cause for alarm, he began in leisurely fashion to conform to the 
orders of the Supreme Command.* 

On hearing that the IV. Reserve Corps had been in action 
against strong forces during the afternoon of the 5th (the fighting 
about St, Soupplets), he immediately issued orders to hasten the 
movements of the different Corps, but by then it was too late; 
the blow was about to fall with practically no warning, 

* These orders met with the approval of the liaison officer of the Supreme 
Command, Lieut.-Colonel Hentsch, who arrived in the evening, and reported 
as follows:— 

“ The general situation was dubious, The left wing was held up before Nancy- 
Epinal, and, in spite of heavy losses, could not get on. The Fourth and Fifth 
Armies were only making slow progress. Apparently transfers of troops were 
being made from the French right wing in the direction of Paris. It was reported 
that further British troops were about to land, perhaps at Ostend. Assistance 
to Antwerp by the British was possible.” 

“ When Colonel Hentsch was informed of the preparations that had been made 
to stop the advance, he said ‘ that they corresponded to the wishes of O.H.L. 
and that the movement could be made at leisure; no special haste was necessary,’ 

“ At 10 p.m. von Kluck gave the following orders preparatory to getting into 
position between the Marne and Oise to face Paris. They were to take effect at 
j a,m. next day. Whilst his left corps, the IX., and the flank guard stood fast, 
the other three Corps were to face about, and begin wheeling to the right on 
the IX. Corps. Very full directions were given as regards transport, which was 
to be got clear at once; the withdrawal was to be covered by the 2nd and 
9th Cavalry Divisions and weak rear-guards of the II. and IV. Corps on the Grand 
Morin. In detail, the III. Corps was to march on La Fertd Gaucher, the IV. 
to Doud and the II. in two columns to IsIes-les-Meideuses and Germlgny, In the 
loop south of the Marne, north-east of Meaux. 

“On receipt during the night of the information that the IV. Reserve Corps 
had been in action with strong Fiench forces, instructions were sent to General 
von Linsingen, commanding the II. Corps, to start as soon as possible to its 
assistance, and his two divisions crossed the Maine at Vareddes and the Ourcq 
at Lizy, respectively, and co-operated with the IV. Reserve Corps on the 6th. 
During the day the IV. Corps also, instead of halting at Doud, was moved back 
over the Marne north of La Fdrtc sous Jouarre, and at 10.30 p.m. was ordered 
to make a night march to the assistance of the right wing. Thus by the morning 
of the 7th, the II,, IV. and IV. Reserve Corps were engaged against Maunoury, 
but the III, and IX. Corps were still south of the Marne.” 

(Official History of fbr War, Vol. I, p. *97.) 



CHAPTER XVIII 


WHAT MADE THE VICTORY OF THE MARNE 
POSSIBLE 

The Miracle of the Marne-—Italian neutrality—French casualties in 
officers—The 75 s — The part played by the British—The mistakes of 
the Germans — Gallieni, Maunoury , Foch and d'Esperey—Joffre — 
His plan—The situation on the Eve of the Battler—A brief outline of 

the action. 

It had been my intention to dose my narrative on September 5th 
with the end of the Retreat, when hundreds of thousands 
of weary men were holding themselves in readiness for the 
great offensive. It may, however, be useful to the reader 
who has followed me so far to give a summary of the battle, 
together with some notes and orders which may not be generally 
known. A few, a very few incidents which came under my 
personal observation have also been added. 

I have in no way attempted a critical military study of the 
battle, still less to give an impression of the " atmosphere " of 
the Marne* Deeds speak for themselves, The achievement of 
those men, whose courage transformed defeat into victory, who 
learnt the secret of modem warfare in retreat and forged the will 
to win as they withdrew, entitles them to a place in history by the 
side of the hosts of the past who in their day also saved a 
civilisation : the men of Marathon, the soldiers of Aetius who 
finally defeated the Huns in 451, and those who at Poitiers drove 
the Moors back into Spain. 

What made the victory of the Marne possible ? Factors of a 
psychological as well as of a material order, brain and brawn, 
courage physical and moral, at least one political factor, but above 
all the impulse of a great and ably seconded leader carrying out a 
well-conceived plan. To these elements might perhaps be added 

43i 
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luck, if the enemy's mistakes and the ability to take advantage of 
them may be so called. 

The political factor, often forgotten but never underestimated 
by Joffre himself, concerned Italy. Had not Joffre been certain 
that the Italians would remain neutral he would have been 
compelled to leave on the Franco-Italian frontier troops without 
whom the Battle of Marne could not have been fought.* 

The Marne has been called a miracle. The world wondered to 
see a great victory born of a great defeat, a defeat which indeed 
seemed to have developed into an irremediable rout. 

The Germans themselves were certainly the actors who were 
the most taken aback by the denouement of the tragedy they 
had so carefully staged. 

It seems to me that the real miracle was the feat of the French 
private soldier. The battle proves the genius of the French race 
for instantaneous comprehension and adaptability. It is hardly 
too much to say that when they fought in the latter half of August 
the troops though well disciplined knew less than nothing. The 
little training they had had served but to bewilder and confuse 
them. Yet in a fortnight of almost unparalleled disasters they 
succeeded in so altering and improving their methods that their 
tactics became at least equal to those of their opponents, No 
people but the French—the most adaptable and intelligent race 
in the world—having started so badly could in so short a time 
have learnt so much. 

Had the French attacked at the Marne as they did at Charleroi, 
they could not have advanced, and all Joffre's strategy could not 
have won the battle. 

Moreover the French troops adapted themselves to a new 
conception of warfare, whilst suffering under one of the greatest 
disabilities from which an Army can suffer, a great dearth of 
officers. Their losses in the commissioned ranks were enormous. 
Near Reims one day General d'Esperey, watching a long infantry 
column march by, company after company led by a second 
lieutenant or an N.C.O., seemed for once to lose control, and 
lifting his arms, exclaimed—" Mats oh sont mes officiers, oh sont 
mes officiers!” 

* The Army of the Alps consisted of five regular divisions and one Territorial 
Division. Its commander was General d’Amade. It was dissolved on August 
17th, 
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During the month of August alone, 1,041 officers were killed, 
3,679 wounded, and 1,058 reported missing, in all 4,478, that is 
ten to eleven per cent of the total strength of 44,500 officers both 
regular and reserve. 

These figures apply to the Army as a whole, so that the 
proportion of losses in the infantry was far higher. Some 
examples may be given. At the engagement of Flaxon on 
August 19th, the 36th Division lost two thirds of its officers. On 
August 34th at Neufchateau the 31st Regiment lost 37 officers 
out of a total of 65, 

The fact that there were so many educated men in the ranks 
stood the French in good stead in making good this deficiency. 
A crop of excellent subaltern officers was immediately forth¬ 
coming from amongst the men themselves. 

A " moral" factor of great importance should not be over¬ 
looked—the 75s. The deadliness of their high explosives and the 
rapidity of their fire, immediately established their ascendancy 
as field pieces. But the German howitzers and heavy artillery 
were as superior to those of the French as the 75s were to the 
German 77 mm .; the two might have cancelled each other but 
that the French infantryman trusted his guns and believed they 
could do anything, shatter resistance and defeat attack, winch 
indeed they often did.* The reliance that the private soldier 
placed on these weapons made them a factor of the highest 
psychological importance. 

The most superficial study of the battle shows that the 
victory of the Marne could not have been won without the 
British Army. No soldier, French or German, would deny this, 
but politicians and journalists have taught the French nation to 
believe that the r 61 e of the British during the battle wasnegligible, 
and that the Marne was entirely a French victory. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. I have shown Joffre's extreme 
anxiety concerning British participation, which he considered of 
vital importance. His plan would have collapsed at its inception 
without their co-operation. 

* This accounts of the First, Second, Thud and Fourth German A antes all 
say that they ■were held back by the French artillery. The Second, Third and 
Fifth Armies all made dawn and night attacks in order to avoid its fire. 
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Fortunately the B.E.F. found itself where its superior training 
made it most effective. Although it had received incomparably 
rougher treatment during the retreat than any other part of the 
allied line, and had had to face an enemy far more numerous than 
had opposed any other Army, it was still, in the opinion of many 
competent enemy observers, the most formidable force for its 
size on the western front. 

During its advance it had to overcome considerable obstacles 
and deal with serious and well organised resistance in country 
admirably adapted to defence. On the ground over which the 
B.E.F. advanced the 75s would have proved no substitute for the 
British soldier, admirably trained to manoeuvre and whose fire 
capacity was so superior to that of friend or foe that the enemy 
were constantly mistaking our rapid fire for machine-gun fire, 

British Cavalry, rapid moving, armed with the same kind of 
rifle as the infantry and trained to fight dismounted, was able to 
play a role the French Cavalry would have been incapable of, in 
spite of its dash and gallantry. 

The opposition encountered by the B.E.F. was less stubborn 
than that encountered by either the Sixth Army or the right of the 
Fifth Army, but it would have held up for longer troops less well- 
trained than the British. 

The only criticism which may perhaps survive when present- 
day incomprehension and—it is not too strong a word—in¬ 
gratitude, due to lack of knowledge, have been dissipated, is that 
the British suffered at this stage from an excessive prudence in 
leadership, a prudence engendered by bitter previous experience. 
Nevertheless the British Army crossed the Marne thirty hours 
before any French infantry. 

The major strategic mistakes of the Germans are dealt with 
elsewhere, but no attempt to sum up the considerations affecting 
the Marne would be complete without reference to their consis¬ 
tent weakening of their right wing, 

Two corps, some 80,000 men, were immobilised by Antwerp 
and by fantastic yarns of British and even Russian landings on the 
Belgian coast. Two more corps were withdrawn to face the 
Russian threat against East Prussia, but did not get there until 
after the Batde of Tannenburg. Had they remained in the west, 
their intervention might have been decisive, as it was they were 
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entirely wasted. Yet another corps was besieging Maubeuge. 
All these troops belonged to the right wing, which was further 
weakened in a greater degree than any other German forces by 
having to guard longer lines of communication, which moreover 
were on the exposed flank,* 

The Germans were slow to repair their error in weakening 
their right. Von Moltke, who had hoped to trap the French 
Armies between the Sixth and Seventh Armies on the left, and 
the First and Second Armies on the right, while the Third, 
Fourth and Fifth Armies contained or drove in the French 
centre, persisted in his barren attacks in Lorraine against 
Castelnau, when every available man should have been sent to 
meet the deadly allied thrust. It was not until September 9th 
that at last two corps were withdrawn from this front to be 
sent to the west. 

That Von Kluclt was compelled to face west under the 
pressure of Maunoury's attacks, while von Biilow withdrew his 
right, thereby increasing the gap between the First and Second 
German Armies, also decisively contributed to the German 
defeat. 


Whilst the Germans were piling mistake on mistake, and their 
Army Commanders, in surly aloofness, were enclosed in water¬ 
tight compartments, the French Generals were working in the 
closest and most enthusiastic accord. General Joffre's task was 
greatly facilitated by the energy, organising ability and intelligent 
anticipation displayed by General Gallieni, the courage of 
Maunoury and the dogged will to victory of Foch, and not least, 
by the emergence at the supreme moment of decision of that 
dynamic personality, General Franchet d'Esperey, 


* The -wastage caused by the fatigues of the advance, aad the necessity of living 
troops on the Junes of communication, as well as die difficulty the 
In replacing the casualties, 1 b shown by the strength of some of the German uorps 
during the battle, which was as follows 


VH. Corps 14 , 5 ** 

X, Reserve Corps ia ,774 

X. Corps 10,839 

Guard Corps 

32nd Division 0 , 5 °“ 

XH. Reserve Corps 17,165 


The establishment of a Division was 17,500 and of a Corn 
No corps, therefore, except the XII. Reserve was up to half 


s about 36,000 men. 
establishment. 

FF 
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Not only did he galvanise his weary troops, saturated by the 
depression of retreat, into a fighting force in which every man 
suddenly became the equal, then the superior, of his erstwhile 
pursuer, not only did he drive his victorious and stubborn 
opponents before him, but, as has been seen, he elaborated a plan 
which fitted in exactly with the Generalissimo's own conception, 
a plan which he declared he could and would carry out, in which 
nothing was left vague, and which laid down precisely when and 
how he himself, the commander of the force which had been in 
greatest danger, could turn on the enemy. 

But when all these elements have been assessed, one figure 
emerges, dominating the greatest battle of all time—Joffre: for 
the Battle of the Marne was essentially Joffre's achievement. 

After the disastrous mistakes and miscalculations of the 
beginning of the campaign, General Joffre, although weighed 
down by the responsibility of having to abandon France’s fairest 
provinces to the invader, set himself with admirable fortitude to 
build, laboriously and obstinately, an instrument with which he 
could strike back. 

Massive and enigmatic, he watched hour by hour the respective 
positions of his own and his adversaries forces, impervious to 
cries for help from Gallieni, unmoved by opportunities offered at 
one point or desperate situations developing at others, deaf to 
suggestions and regardless of the desires even of part of his own 
entourage. 

His plan from the beginning was simple in the extreme, and he 
never allowed himself to be diverted from it. It was the same on 
the eve of the battle as it had been on August 25th; accumulate 
forces on the left till superiority in numbers was achieved, 
then attack. So successful was he in this that in spite of the 
original German superiority in numbers, the actual Battle of the 
Marne was fought by forty-nine allied divisions and eight cavalry 
divisions against forty-six German divisions and seven cavalry 
divisions. 

Instruction G&nirale IVo. 2 of August 25th, it will be 
remembered, stated that—" It having been found impossible to 
carry out the projected offensive which had been planned, the 
next operations will have as their object to reform on our left a 
mass capable of resuming the offensive." 

Instruction Ginirale No . 4 of September xst and the note 
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to the Minister of War, sound the same note. Whatever plan the 
Germans adopted, whatever their line of advance, Jofre’s basic 
idea of an attack by his left would have been maintained. If von 
Kluck had marched on Paris, the capital, instead of being the 
left of the line, would have been included in it, and the Sixth 
Army would have attacked to the west of it. Chance, luck, the 
German mistake, all favoured Joffre's plan. Von Kluck 
contrived his own trap. Joffre was not compelled to seek the 
German flank, von Kluck presented it to him, so that all 
Maunoury had to do was to advance straight ahead. 

* * * # * * 

At the dawn of the battle the Allied Armies stretched and 
sagged like an immense sheet firmly fixed on the left to Paris and 
on the right to Verdun, and into the pocket of this sheet the 
enemy advanced,like someone falling into a blanket held firmly by 
men intent on bouncing him out as soon as he landed, 

Paris and Verdun were the massive piers on which the two 
extremities of the line rested, but the latter fortress by itself did 
not cover the extreme right. South of it was an opening through 
which, if he penetrated, the enemy could turn the whole Allied 
line. Barring this passage stood Castelnau hanging on desper¬ 
ately to the Couronne of Nancy, whilst further south stood 
Dubail solidly entrenched in the Vosges. 

From the pillars upon which the two wings of the allies rested, 
General Joffre intended to drive straight into the flanks of the 
enemy with Maunoury's, French's and Sarrail's Armies,whilst the 
remainder of his array attacked the enemy frontally. Thus the 
Allied Armies, in the guise of that old instrument of torture the 
Iron Maid of Nuremberg, were about to fold the enemy in a 
deadly embrace, But were the hinges of the machine strong 
enough to hold so powerful a prey ? Would he bend back the 
arms that were gripping him ? Could he escape ? 

Mighty were the blows rained by the Germans on Castelnau to 
turn the Allied line, on Foch and de Langle de Cary to break the 
centre, on Maunoury to bend back the arm of the trap. " 
fearful strain was put on some of the links in the chain, and had 
any one of them snapped the Germans and not the French wo 
h-ve been the victors, 


Map XIV 
and 

Sketch II 
p.426 
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Day after day the struggle raged. Many times it seemed as if 
the Germans would prove too strong, and in their struggle to 
escape from the wide embrace would carry everything before 
them. But whilst the Germans fought furiously to break 
through, driving the indomitable Foch to within an ace of 
defeat and that magnificent fighter Maunoury to his very last 
gasp, the advance of the left of the Fifth Army and of the B.E.F, 
into the fatal gap in their line was beginning to tell, until finally 
their whole array collapsed. 

A glance at Map XIV. will show what befell. There was a 
vertical gap between von Kluck's left and von Billow's right. 
This gap constantly increased as von Kluck was compelled to 
transfer troops from his left to his right to meet Maunoury's 
attack. The pressure of the Fifth Army on von Biilow's right, 
while the latter endeavoured to carry out the Supreme Com¬ 
mand's orders and face Paris, led to the right of the Second 
Army being gradually thrown back, which in turn contributed to 
widen the already alarmingly wide space between the First and 
Second German Armies. 

Maunoury's attack was a magnet which gradually attracted the 
whole of von Kluck's Army, until there was an immense area, 
guarded only by Cavalry and some infantry detachments, 
between von Kluck and von Biilow. 

Into this gap the B.E.F. advanced, and it was the Contemptible 
Little Army which on the confession of the Germans themselves 
caused the retreat of the whole German line from Verdun to Paris.* 

* For Diary of the Battle of the Marne, see Appendix XXXVIII. 
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EPISODES OF THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE AND 
THE PURSUIT TO THE AISNE 

September 6TH-13TH, 1914 

Preamble —(I) The first day—'In liaison with the British— (II) The 
second day — Coulommiers—(lll) The third day—Villiers St. 
Georges —(IV) The foarthday — Montmirail—Franchet i’Espere/s 
Proclamation—Joffre's movements— (V) The advance totheAisne— 
The weather breaks—The XVIII. Corps—Vielmaison—French and 
British Cavalry co-operate—Gallieni's Staff officers on the British 
—High hopes—(V I) General de Maud’huy. 

The sketches that follow are mere fragments, drawn from 
memory; trivial perhaps, some of them, but it is thus memory 
works, often discarding the important to cherish incidents that 
probably failed to make an impression at the time. 

It is impossible for me to give a complete picture of the battle. 

In each of its hours there were many thousands of episodes, of 
which I only witnessed a few. Perhaps too many threads have 
been broken and too many voices stilled, for the complete and 
detailed story ever to be related. 

I have not even attempted to describe the conditions under 
which we worked, or the strain put upon the Staffs, the madden¬ 
ing perplexities and seemingly insoluble problems arising minute 
by minute. These things must be taken for granted, just as 
in a description of the fighting many blanks have to be filled 
in by the imagination. 


I, THE FIRST DAY 

September 6th was a day of wonderful exhilaration. Both 
French and English were advancing, and from all sides good 
news came in. 


Sept. 6 th- 
i2,th, 1914 


Sept. 6 th , 
19x4 
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Sept, 6 th, Girard and I were sent to the British area carrying General 
(914 d'Esperey's orders, with instructions to get into personal touch 
with Sir John and with the British Cavalry, 

We went to Melun first, sent back by motor cyclist a copy of 
British orders, then went on to Tournon to find Sir John. He 
was not there, so we went forward in search of the Cavalry. On 
the way I experienced the joy and pride I always felt at meeting 
British troops when accompanied by a French officer. It was 
indeed good to see these fine unruffled battalions (I think they 
belonged to one of the Guards Brigades), calm in the advance 
as they had been steady in the retreat, 

Near Ro$oy we came upon some infantry entrenching an 
advanced position, the men working stolidly whilst the officers 
walked up and down, to all appearances as detached as if this, the 
first day of one of the decisive battles of the world, were a rather 
boring field day. 

We saw the G.O.C, of the xst Division, and Sir Douglas Haig, 
and witnessed a pretty little fight in which the 3rd Cavalry 
Brigade was engaged. It was splendid to see the squadrons 
dashing forward to drive the enemy from the village just ahead. 
The rapidity of their movements and the excellence of their 
dismounted work were good to behold. How well they knew 
their job l It was just like manoeuvres at home. The only 
figure one missed was that of the Umpire with his white cap 
band. One almost expected him to ride out from somewhere 
and spoil this excellent little show by sending everyone home. 
The only creatures who seemed to feel that anything unpleasant 
was going on were ourselves and several coveys of partridges 
who shared our dislike for the shrapnel that kept bursting in the 
field where we stood. The birds shifted their ground with a 
rapidity we almost succeeded in emulating. 

We returned to Tournon to await the Commander-in-Chief. 
As we stood in the street we watched our Signal Service setting 
up their lines. They were also being watched by a rather 
good-looking Frenchwoman, who kept up a running fire of 
comment of a kind I have never heard equalled in the lightest 
cavalry circles, The English soldiers, uncomprehending but 
appreciative, grinned. 

At a.30, Sir John and General Murray appeared. As was too 
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often the case, Girard, because of the difficulty of language, was 
almost instantly dismissed, whilst I was told to remain and 
explain the progress of events with the Fifth Army. 

Later in the afternoon we visited the British II. Corps, and 
saw the G.O.C. of the 3rd Division, General Hubert Hamilton, 
(who was killed two months later at Bethune,) at Crevecoeur. 
We watched the British Cavalry driving the enemy out of 
Tourquin. 

II. THE SECOND DAY 

Girard and I were again sent in liaison to the British, After 
reporting to G.H.Q, we were to see if the liaison between the 
fighting forces was satisfactory. 

The change in the appearance of the British troops, now that 
they were advancing, was remarkable. The exhilaration of 
victory had already wiped out the horror of the retreat. The 
men of the II. Corps showed by their faces and their soiled and 
tattered clothing the ordeal they had been through. Hardly any 
of them had great-coats, many had lost their caps andputtees and 
wore the most disreputable head-gear, some evidently borrowed 
from scarecrows. They looked incongruous but gay. As for 
the hats, an Army Order soon put an end to the variety and 
fantasy of those first few days of the advance. 

Collecting information as we went, we were told the cavalry 
were beyond Coulommiers, and made straight for that place, 
arriving between 2 and 3 p.m. We had been misinformed: 
there was no cavalry ahead. We did not know that the 3rd 
Cavalry Brigade was held up a short distance east of where we 
were. On our right guns were firing. Of the infantry there 
was no sign. The only British in the place were an Intelligence 
and an Engineer officer, who had Just reached the station in an 
engine. 

The town presented an extraordinary spectacle.. The streets 
were so littered with empty bottles that it was impossible to 
drive the car through them. The escort had to walk ahead 
kicking them out of the way. It was easy to believe the in¬ 
habitants when they said there was an enormous amount of 
drunkenness amongst the Germans, and that the last troops to 
leave swayed as they marched, The town had been thoroughly 
pillaged, all portable articles carried away, and the remainder 
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Sept, 7th , smashed, We had a talk with some hostages just released by the 

1914 Germans. They had walked back into the town a few moments 
before our arrival, I had never seen before, and hope I will 
never see again, men so shaken, men who had just stepped out of 
the shadow of an unmerited sentence of death. One of them, a 
town official who spoke German fluently, though the enemy did 
not know this, had heard a group of German officers debating for 
a long time and in the end arguing angrily as to whether they 
should be shot. 

The inhabitants pointed out to us a house which they said had 
been German headquarters until that morning. They described 
the German General, whose appearance had evidently impressed 
them. He was probably either the Commander of the Second 
Cavalry Corps or of one of its divisions. As one Frenchman 
said: " He is like one of Offenbach’s Generals who slept on the 
* Champ de bouteilles.' " 

We went in in the hope of discovering something of interest 
from the Intelligence point of view. We were confronted with a 
really strange and very nauseating spectacle. In parts of the 
house, in corners, were signs of unspeakable filth, On the floors 
of the outer rooms there was straw everywhere, large numbers of 
men evidently having slept there. The parts of the building 
which had been occupied by the officers were less dirty but were 
in a state of disorder—drawers on floors, tables upset, etc., 
which gave us great pleasure as the outward and manifest signs of 
a very hasty departure. What I could not have believed had I 
not seen it, was that there were lumps of grease and butter lying 
about in bits of paper on tables and windowsills which had been 
eaten " nature" as was evident from the imprints of teeth on 
them. We left the house feeling quite sick. 

Happily before we went away some British officers appeared, 
for the inhabitants, who had given us a touching welcome, 
clung to us in fear they would be abandoned once more, 

Only once again was I so moved by the greeting of the in¬ 
habitants during the war, It was at Noyon in 19x7, when the 
Germans withdrew to the Hindenburg line. The weight of the 
German occupation had been so heavy and so prolonged that 
the voice of the people had been stilled and they could only stand 
silent, the old men bareheaded, all with tears in their eyes, as the 
first French troops marched in. Some did not know British 
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uniforms and had to be told we were friends. Women held up Sept, 'jth, 

their children to touch our coats, and one young girl turned in 1914 
silence to pick some laurel leaves and gave me one, which I 
treasure to this day. But never a word was spoken in the grim 
dead little town, where the only gay note was struck by the spick- 
and-span German sentry boxes freshly painted in black and white 
stripes. 

That evening (September 7th) I heard of an interesting 
suggestion made by the Intelligence of the G.Q.G., showing with 
what care information had been collected before the war. They 
warned the Sixth Army, and the message was repeated to the 
British, of a manoeuvre carried out by von Kluck at the Imperial 
Manoeuvres in 1910. Von Kluck had commanded the First 
Army, operating against the XVII. Corps commanded by von 
Mackensen. Von Kluck's tactics, which were crowned with 
success, had consisted in leading his adversary on to an en¬ 
trenched position occupied by a small force behind which the 
main body was drawn up, then by a night march he advanced 
in echelon against the enemy's flank. The implication was that 
having found this manoeuvre successful once, von Kluck might 
be laying a somewhat similar trap at this moment. 

On our way back to Fifth Army Headquarters, Girard and I 
met a man whom I had seen several times already, a British 
private soldier who, having lost his regiment early in the retreat, 
had attached himself to a French battalion. He was a tall, thin, 
red-headed young Irishman with a most winning grin, who, 
according to his French comrades, fought like a tiger, Officers 
and men of his adopted regiment were very fond of him, 
apparendy looking upon him as a mascot. I sent his name to his 
unit so that he should not be reported missing, but it was not 
practical to repatriate him at the time, Indeed he was better 
where he was. Head and shoulders above his French friends, he 
was a queer figure in his khaki in the ranks of dark blue, but to 
such French soldiers as saw him British participation in the war 
was a reality. This was a matter of some importance. General 
de Maud’huy thoroughly understood this, and later in the war 
when commanding the Tenth Army, he asked British G.H.Q. to 
send some French Canadians to spend a few days in the different 
units of his Army, so that their presence might enable his men to 
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ept, jth , visualise the fact that the British Empire was in the war as a 

)i4 whole. The reason he asked for French Canadians was so that 

they should be able to make themselves understood, 

HI. THE THIRD DAY 

epL 8 th, On the night of September 8th, Fifth Army Headquarters 

)I4 was at Villiers St. Georges, which had been thoroughly pillaged 
and turned upside down by the Germans. Even poor little 
faded photographs hanging on the walls had been pulled down 
and torn in tiny pieces. The contents of cupboards were strewn 
about, and women's underclothing lay on the floor in pieces. 

I saw there, as I often saw in other villages which had been 
occupied by the Germans, the inscription chalked in pointed 
Gothic characters on the doors of some of the houses —•* Gute 
Leute Presumably its purpose was to protect the inhabitants 
from some of the worst vexations, but what of the others ? To 
be the subject of such a recommendation was at best a doubtful 
boon, and apt to engender the suspicion of the other villagers. 

I was given a room in a house whose only occupant was a 
young woman, its owner, who had trudged in after the troops, 
carrying her child. There was no door to the house, nor I think 
were there doors inside it. When I tip-toed in to lie down, fully 
dressed (since the beginning of the retreat I had scarcely had my 
clothes or even my field boots off), I had to cross the room where 
she lay sleeping, her child in a basket by her side. That child, 
quite defenceless, asleep in its wrecked home, so close to the 
battle line, made me think that however much men might 
endeavour to destroy their race, life would have its way and 
would survive, persistent and unconquerable, although it seemed 
at the moment as if the whole world were collapsing in the awful 
roar of the great guns. 

* * * * * 

That evening I saw General de Maud'huy, the Commander of 
the XVIII, Corps, for the first time. His artillery had co¬ 
operated in the capture of Montmirail,which had just fallen to 
General Hache's III, Corps, In spite of the usual horror of 
dead and wounded, that battlefield, was inspiring, for all who had 
been fighting, wounded and sound alike, had the conviction that 
they were victorious, The guns, the fires on which men were 
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cooking at the end of the day, regimental carts coming up with 
supplies, and the lightly wounded men hobbling back, made an 
extraordinarily fine picture, and, strange to say, the evening, 
perhaps because of the contrast with all the violence of the day, 
was wonderfully peaceful. It looked, as the dusk blotted out the 
gruesome details, like an idealised battlefield, for the soil was not 
pocked with shell-holes nor the ground strewn with debris as was 
the case in the battles of trench warfare. 

Next day in Montmirail, I saw de Maud'huy again and had a 
long talk with him. He was very pleased with the way things 
were going, pleased too at having contributed to the capture of the 
town, for his guns had carried out a night bombardment, the 
first of its kind in the war, he said. 

He asked me what I thought of the war, and I answered that 
there was one good thing about it; I had not received a single 
dunning letter from my tailor since it began. I do not know why 
this appealed to him, but years later he used to burst out laughing, 
describe the battlefield of Montmirail and then say that he had 
met an Englishman there who praised the war as an escape from 
tradesmen's hills. 

Later, when he commanded an Army, I was attached to his 
Staff and had my meals with him. It was impossible not to like 
and admire him, and I feel it has been my privilege to meet at 
least one man utterly devoid of personal ambition, whose entire 
mind and soul were consecrated to the service of his country. 

I shall have more to say concerning him later. 

XV. THE FOURTH DAY 

On the morning of September 9th, the report centre of the 
Fifth Army moved to Montmirail, Everywhere on the way were 
traces of the battle. I stopped several times to shoot wretched 
horses abandoned with broken legs. Unburied bodies lay thick 
in places; hundreds of little combats were explained by the 
position of the dead who had taken part in them *. here a shallow 
trench or ditch full of Germans who had been caught by the 
75's, there a group of Frenchmen lying in the open where a 
machine-gun had aught them; then five or six Germans lying 
by a haystack. And always, ‘in the German trenches, an 
incredible quantity of empty bottles—how such numbers could 
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ept yth, have been carried I cannot imagine** Some German trenches 

J14 were far better than others. It was interesting to see how 

astonished the French were to observe that if the Germans had 
time to do more than just scratch the ground they built traverses 
in their trenches. The French thought this elementary pre¬ 
caution marvellous. 

The German dead, strange to say, turned absolutely black 
a few hours after death, so much so that it was difficult to 
believe they were not negroes. Different theories were advanced 
to account for this. Some said it was the result of being killed 
by the French 75’s, others that it was the effect of drinking so 
much wine. 

A perfectly horrible sight were the maimed cattle. It was 
thought at the time that with wanton cruelty living animals had 
had feet and legs cut off, but it is far more likely that the animals 
had been wounded by shell fire. 

It may seem strange, but it is quite true that it was not until 
this day that we fully grasped the fact that a great battle had been 
fought, was still in progress and was being won. Even at the 
H.Q. of an Army where the Commander-in-Chief’s plan, or at 
least that part of it affecting our own and neighbouring armies, 
was known, the battlefield was so vast, the section of it one could 
see or even hear about was so reduced compared to the whole, 
that it was quite impossible to gain a general idea of what was 
happening. It had seemed to most of us that the fighting since 
September 6th, heavy though it had been, was merely a 
series of preliminary engagements, the opening phase of the 
great struggle, which we inevitably pictured as something far 
more dramatic. It was difficult to realise that these engagements, 
together with others we had not even heard of, made up the 
battle. We should have been very astonished had we been told 
that this day, the one we were then living, was the most important 
one in the whole battle. 

The southern approaches of Montmirail were a wonderful 
sight. Troops in great numbers, the reserves of the III. Corps, 
stood in massive squares on the trampled wheatfields, waiting to 
advance, 

* A favourite German book "which recounts the adventures of a Bavarian 
officer named Tanera in 1870-1 describes how his battaiion marched out of Reims 
each man carrying two bottles of champagne. 
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In company with some French officers, I walked into the 
Chateau, which presented an extraordinary spectacle, A direct 
hit by a shell, probably on the night of the 7th, must have been the 
signal for the hasty departure of the German Corps Staff 
occupying it. The General and his Staff must have been at 
dinner when it happened. It was easy to visualise the whole 
scene, At the head of the table had sat the Commander. He 
must have come in punctually, for by his plate was an empty cup 
belonging to the fine china service of the Rochefoucaulds, the 
owners of the Chateau, In the saucer were cigar ashes. The 
place next to him, perhaps that of the Chief of Staff, showed that 
the occupant was only a trifle behind his Chief, for he had 
completed his meal, all but the coffee, which remained in his cup, 
Down the long table the rank of each diner could be divined, for 
the more junior officers had come in late. Near the Commander 
one had started to eat an apple which lay half peeled, A few 
places farther down was a plate of untouched meat, while at the 
end of the table the soup-plate of an unfortunate junior was quite 
full. 

Upstairs, the names of the late occupants of the rooms were 
written in chalk on the doors, Piles of trampled and soiled linen 
on the floors of the linen cupboards showed where the orderlies 
had pulled piles of sheets down to get what they wanted for the 
officer's beds. 

I forget what orders we were attempting to carry out, but I re¬ 
member that Helbronner and I, leaving Montmirail, and relying on 
some information given us in the neighbourhood, started to motor 
out beyond the village of Vauchamps. There were fewer and 
fewer troops, but we had been told positively that the French 
were at least as far forward as Orbais, so we did not worry. 
Presently we noticed only a scattered line of skirmishers lying 
down to either side of the road in perfectly fiat and open country. 
Some waved to us in greeting. The car was still tearing forward. 

I shouted to the driver to stop and investigate, No sooner had 
we done so than we heard the peculiar hum and bee-like noise of 
bullets, too numerous to be at all pleasant. Four shells dropped 
immediately afterwards in close proximity to us. It seemed 
very likely that the next salvo would be closer still. We began to 
turn the car in the very narrow road, having to reverse several 
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''ept • 9 th, times. Happily the English chauffeur, Johnson by name, kept 

914 perfectly calm and did not put us into the ditch. Whilst this was 
going on we realised we were between the French and German 
lines and some two or three hundred yards from the latter. 
Strange as it may seem, the Boches were such bad shots that not 
only was no one hurt but the car was little damaged, only the 
windscreen being smashed. This little adventure was typical of 
the difficulties of getting from one part of the line to another 
owing to the uncertainty as to where our own people really were 
at any given moment. 

* * # * * 

It was on this day that Franchet d’Esperey issued his fine 
proclamation to the Fifth Army, which sounds like a trumpet- 
call. It heartened all who read it and made them feel that 
victory lay within their grasp. 

It was drafted by Girard and submitted to the General, who 
may have made alterations before signing it. It was as 
follows: 

“ Soldiers, 

" On the historic fields of Montmirail, Vauchamps and 
Champaubert, which witnessed a hundred years ago the 
victory of our ancestors over the Prussians of Blucher, 
your vigorous offensive has broken the German re¬ 
sistance. 

"Held on his wings, his centre broken, the enemy 
is flying to the east and to the north by forced 
marches. 

" The most renowned corps of Old Prussia, the con¬ 
tingents of Westphalia, of Hanover and of Brandenburg 
have withdrawn hastily before you. 

" This first success is but'a preliminary. The enemy is 
shaken but not completely beaten. Great tests of your 
endurance lie ahead of you, you wilt have to carry out many 
long marches, to take part in many bitter fights, Let the 
evocation of the Motherland, defiled by the barbarians, 
remain ever present before your eyes. Never was the 
sacrifice of all for her sake more necessary, 

" Whilst paying homage to the brave men who have 
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already fallen in the struggle of the last few days, my Sept.$tk, 

thoughts turn to you, the instruments of the forthcoming 1914 

victory. 

“ Forward, soldiers, for France, 

" The General Commanding the Fifth Army, 

“ Franchet D’Espekey.* 

11 Montmirail, September 9th, 1914,’’ 


General d'Esperey's faith in victory was justified by events, 

His own successful advance was a good augury: but at the 
moment the fate of the battle was trembling in the balance. 

Foch on his right, and Maunoury far to the west were barely 
holding their own. These were the danger points of the line. 

Which of the two adversaries, each almost victorious at one 
point and almost defeated at the other, could by sheer grit hold on 
and so achieve definite success ? If no relief came, if there were 
no diversion, defeat stared the French in the face, for on Maun- 
oury's and Foch's fronts the enemy seemed to be winning. 

Everything depended on the British advance. 

This advance did, that very day, bring about the German 
retreat. When it was reported to von Bfilow that the British 
were across the Marne, he realised he could not remain in his 
present position and ordered his Army to fall back. Whilst this 
was happening von Kluck, although he had reason to believe he Map XIV 
had beaten Maunoury's left, was also compelled by the advance 
of the British in his rear to order a retirement. 

In spite of grave anxieties and uncertainties and stupefying 
fatigue, an immense wave of optimism swept over us all. I can 
still recall the exhilaration we felt at this time. Susceptibilities 
were getting blunted, horror no longer gripped. Death was 
taken as a matter of course, However deeply a comrade might 
be missed, a self-protecting instinct prevented the mind dwelling 
on the pain caused by his loss. We were all in the same boat. 

To-day you, to-morrow me, 

At Fifth Army Headquarters we used to sing with immense 
gusto the German song 


* Sec Appendix XXXVII. 
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ept. $th, 
314 


** Ach du lieber Augustin, Augustin, Augustin, 

Ach du lieber Augustin, alles ist hin. 

Geld ist weg, Mehl ist weg, alles weg, alles weg, 

Ach du lieber Augustin, alles ist hin 1 ” 

It seemed to depict adequately the plight the Germans were in. 
And de Rose banged the table with his fist, yelling, " That's 
the way the shells go 1" 

For the first time jokes and stories, some of them grim enough, 
were passed from one to the other. I remember one, of a man 
who in a bayonet charge had a leg blown off by a shell. Another 
wave of attacking men swept past and he begged a man running 
by to carry him to an ambulance, or he would bleed to death. 
" I can't," said the other,"1 must go on, I am not allowed to 
stop and carry wounded. The stretcher-bearers will be com¬ 
ing," But the wounded man begged so hard that his com¬ 
panion, a giant, put down his rifle, hiked him painfully on to 
his back and started plodding laboriously back with him. 
Unfortunately on the way a stray shell splinter carried off the 
head of the wounded man all unknown to his benefactor. 
Presently he encountered an officer, who took him to task for 
having left the attacking line. "But, mon Capitaine, I am 
carrying a poor wounded man who said he would die if I did not 
take him to the dressing station." " A wounded man, you are 
carrying a headless corpse 1 ” The soldier put down his burden 
slowly and gazed at it in amazement. " And he did tell me quite 
distinctly it was his leg that was blown off 1 " he said. 

It may have been at this time, or perhaps a little later, that I 
witnessed a scene illustrative, not of hardness but of sheer 
incomprehension of war by some civilians, A cavalryman had 
been badly wounded in the stomach. He was put on a ladder 
lying nearby, and two of his comrades carried him towards a 
cottage a short distance away, A good many shrapnel shells 
were bursting in the vicinity, and just before we reached it the 
bullets of one rattled on its tiled roof. We knocked on the door, 
and as it was not immediately opened burst it open and all got 
in just as the next shell burnt viciously overhead, breaking more 
tiles on the roof. As we stood in the tiny hall, the wounded man 
occupying its entire length, a door opened and an old man's head 
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appeared, his wife behind him. He looked at the wounded man Sept. 9 th, 
and at the ladder, then, pointing to a door opposite him on the 1914 
other side of the improvised stretcher, he said in a querulous, 
trembling voice: " And how do you expect me to get to the 
kitchen now?" 

•x * * # * 

All day and every day, General Joffre was here there and 
everywhere. 

It is right and necessary that every individual in an Army 
should be worked to his last ounce of strength, only allowed to 
rest, like the infantryman about to attack, so that he will have the 
more energy to expend at the critical moment. But it is also 
necessary that the responsible head of an Army and his advisers 
should live in quiet, under conditions best suited to brain work. 

This is not always possible. Joffre for instance covered in¬ 
credible distances by car during this period, seeing Army Com¬ 
manders personally along the whole front, and he was right to do 
so. The encouragement he gave, the better understanding of the 
situation he formed on the spot, his appreciation by personal 
contact of the mentality of his subordinates, made the fatigue 
involved worth while, and gave him a great advantage over 
his opponent von Moltke, who, in far-distant Luxembourg, was 
no doubt well placed to nurse his debilitated frame, but was 
thoroughly out of touch both with the situation and with his 
Army Commanders. His choice of H.Q. likened him to one who, 
having to observe a distant scene through a telescope, deliberately 
looks through the wrong end, thus still further increasing the 
distance between his eye and its objective. 

The moral of this is that the Commander-in-Chief should be a 
strong man capable of withstanding great fatigue without his 
mental powers being impaired, The mileage covered by Joffre 
at this period is incredible. When it became historically 
important to ascertain his movements it seemed impossible to do 
so. These would have remained a mystery for ever, but for the 
fact that his chauffeur, a careful man who liked to note his menu 
and the price paid for his meals, kept a diary, and the long list of 
inns and restaurants gave the required due to the Commanaer- 
in-Chiefs itineraries. 
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V. THE PURSUIT 

Sept, xoth, I have but little to say concerning the pursuit from the Marne 
nth, 1 zth, to the Aisne. I was on never-ending liaison duties, often seeking 
1914 commanders at places they had never been at, or endeavouring 
to locate troops that seemed to have disappeared into thin air, 
and almost invariably finding the situation I had been sent to 
deal with completely changed by the time I arrived on the scene. 
And this went on day and night. Coundess cumbersome lines 
of transport blocked the roads as usual, and long columns of 
infantry plodded by in the mud, for the weather had broken. 

When the rain came our first feeling was of delight at being rid 
of a sun that had proved so implacably cruel to armies whose 
safety had depended upon the rapidity of their marches. But 
soon, when it was realised that an early autumn had set in, we 
felt the elements were again playing us false. 

The rain took some of the zest out of the pursuit, and was 
particularly cruel to those British troops who had lost their 
great-coats. The men, both French and British, protected 
themselves as best they could. Many wore sacking, others I saw 
had to be content with old skirts picked up in abandoned houses. 
They were chilled to the bone, and their sodden clothes drew 
what heat there was out of their bodies. It was often impossible 
to build a fire to cook by. 

One of my clearest recollections of this time, of which I 
remember very little, is of coming upon General de Maud'huy 
standing on the steps of the Mairie at Chateau Thierry reviewing 
some troops under the gaze of a huddled group of German 
prisoners in charge of gendarmes, It was long since I had seen 
troops step smartly by to martial music, and it did me good, as 
it did the men who were taking part in the parade. You could 
see their pride being roused, their keenness and enthusiasm 
stimulated, 

Sept. 10 th, I remember Viels-Maisons, where the Fifth Army Staff arrived 

1914 on the xoth. It had of course been sacked. In the church were 
a hundred and fifty terrified prisoners in charge of Moroccans, 
Thinking of them I compare them to some other wretched 
prisoners I saw in 19x6, crowded together in a small wire 
compound or cage, surrounded by squatting Senegalese who 
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were engaged in sharpening their enormous three-foot knives, the 

coupe-coupe, on the soles of their feet, interrupting their 
work occasionally to make the significant gesture of cutting a 
throat, and saying with wide-mouthed grins “Nack Paris” 

There was a disappointing incident on the morning of the xoth. 

General de Maud’huy notified Sir Douglas Haig that fifty- 
four German heavy guns were moving from Lizy-sur-Ourcq to 
Oulchy, and wished to co-operate with the L Corps in capturing 
them. Most unfortunately both British divisions were heavily 
engaged at the time, and later, when action was possible, the 
enemy had escaped. But in the afternoon the right-hand 
brigade of the British Cavalry Division co-operated successfully 
in the neighbourhood of Latdly with one of Conneau's Cavalry 
Divisions supported by infantry in motor lorries, against a strong 
German cavalry and infantry column. 

On the ixth, to everyone's astonishment, a group of middle- 
aged Englishmen arrived at Chlteau-Thierry, Whence had 
they come? No one knew. They wanted to fight the Germans 
and were disappointed when told that if that was their desire 
they must return to Paris and join the Foreign Legion. 

More precise in my memory is an incident that occurred on the 
afternoon of the 12th. 

Some officers of General Gallieni's Staff appeared at Fifth 
Army H.Q, They made in my hearing some most unseemly 
remarks concerning the advance of the British. The burden of 
their comment was that the British advance had been un¬ 
conscionably slow, and that their Cavalry had been consistently 
held back. These statements showed so little knowledge of 
what had actually occurred as to render the speakers ridiculous in 
the eyes of the French officers who heard them and who knew the 
facts. They knew, for instance, that Conneau’s Cavalry Corps, 
until it drew level with the British on the xoth, had never been 
less than 15 miles behind the British Cavalry. 

It was easy to turn the tables on these gentlemen from Paris, 
but their hostile attitude made a marked impression, and 
explains the very biased accounts of the British part in the 
Battle of the Marne, which have since emanated from that 
source. 


Sept, 10 th, 
1914 


Sept, nth, 
1914 


Sept, 12th, 
19x4 
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Sept, nth, The little fighting I saw was a replica of all other engagements 
1914 during the past week, Cannonades, occasional shelling of 
points by guns whose positions could only be vaguely guessed at; 
here and there infantry advancing in long skirmishing lines; 
reserves grouped out of sight; that was all. And the rain came 
down in torrents, turning the roads into quagmires. The 
weather not only delayed the advance but made flying almost 
impossible, thus blinding the Allies at a time when bold and 
rapid movements were of especial importance. 

Everywhere dead men and horses marked the path of the 
advance. A living tide had swept forward, leaving where each 
wave had broken a flotsam of human and animal remains. The 
ground in some places was literally strewn with helmets and 
weapons of all kinds, The ditches were still lined with German 
dead, but surrounded by a noticeably diminished number of 
bottles compared to those seen on previous days. In front of 
them small groups of Frenchmen lay huddled, shot down as they 
attacked: but they had died on ground reconquered from the 
enemy and would be laid reverently to rest by their own people. 

We were beginning to realise that a great strategic victory had 
been won. Hope had deserted the grey-clad masses and was 
now leading the men in blue and the men in khaki, who, following 
her, forgot their weariness, 

British and French were advancing, their heads held high, a 
new look in their eyes. They knew they could beat the Germans, 
and the Germans, who had thought themselves invincible, 
found themselves having to acknowledge defeat at the hands of 
a despised enemy. 

The Germans were beaten not only because they were out¬ 
matched, but because they made the same mistakes as had the 
French during the Battle of the Frontiers. On the immense 
battlefield of the Marne, when the Germans attacked they did so 
without reconnaissances and without artillery support, with the 
result that they were almost invariably stopped by the French 
artillery. 

Some idea of how high the enemy's hopes had been was shown 
by postcards and letters addressed to German soldiers u in or 
near Paris." These had been conveyed by an impartial postal 
service through Switzerland and dumped in Paris* 
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During these days, the dominant thought of the Staffs was— Sept. 12th, 
would the Germans halt and fight on the Aisne or withdraw still 1914 
further ? The tone was extremely optimistic, not only at Fifth 
Army H.Q. but at G.H.Q. Those who had been most down¬ 
hearted during the retreat were now busily proving that the enemy 
could not possibly halt till he reached the Rhine. 

General Joffre had the highest expectations of what General 
Maunoury's Army might accomplish,* He hoped that it might 
still outflank the German line, or at least keep von Kluck so 
engaged as to prevent his junction with von Billow, from whose 
Army he was separated by a gap of some 18 miles. In this it 
was successful, for when von Biilow ordered the First Army to 
close in on the right of the Second, von Kluck replied that being 
threatened by the French Sixth Army he could not comply, 

The gap between the German First and Second Armies remained, 
and the Allies would have driven a wedge between them on the 
Aisne had not reinforcements arrived just in time to save the 
Germans from complete defeat, f 

VI, GENERAL DE MAUD'HUY 

When I look back on the Battle of the Marne, I find, and this is 
only natural, that I remember more about the French than about 
the British, for I saw far more of them than of my own people. 

But my most abiding impression is not of the fighting, nor yet of 
the country over which the Armies advanced, it is of a man, 

General de Maud'huy, who will always be to me the embodiment 
of all that is finest in the French soldier’s character. 

General Count de Maud’huy belonged to an ancient Lorraine 
family and was born in Metz. When he was nine years old his 
native town was taken from France and his parents went to live 
in that country, His whole childhood was overshadowed by the 
tragedy of his lost home, and the idea of winning it back became 
his dream, Brought up as he had been on tales of chivalry, the 
reconquest of Lorraine assumed for him the romantic guise of a 
knightly quest. 

In due course he went to St, Cyr and obtained a commission in 
the infantry. As a young lieutenant it occurred to him that he 

* This Army had now been reinforced by the XIII. Corps from the First Army, 

|- See Appendix XXXVHI, 
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was allowing the thought of his native town, now under the 
Germans, to fade from his memory. He was horrified to find that 
some days actually passed without his giving a thought to the lost 
provinces of France. Thereupon he resolved never to enter a 
place of amusement until Met? was French again. Thus 
whenever anyone mentioned a play or he saw a notice of a 
concert or an “ affiche " of any of the theatres, he remembered 
his oath, and the idea of the great 44 revanche " recurred to his 
mind. 

It was my privilege to see General de Maud'huy enter a 
theatre once more. With a great sense of the fitness of things, the 
Government appointed him Governor of Metz as soon as the 
French occupied the town, and one of his first actions was to 
announce that he was going to the play, which he did. Preceded 
by twenty trumpeters of his beloved 44 Chasseurs d pied," who 
made it seem as if they would blow the roof off as they marched 
in playing their regimental tune 44 La Sidi Brahim General de 
Maud'huy walked into a theatre for the first time in forty years. 

He had the oudook on life of a knight errant, and lived his life 
in a dream of military chivalry. His two heroes were Bayard and 
du Guesclin, the embodiment of all the virtues he admired. 
Anyone who was not a soldier, or anything that did not appertain 
to soldiering, he simply did not understand. They moved in 
another dimension that escaped him. He was a religious man, 
but his saints wore armour, and it is really the fact that Bayard 
and du Guesclin were so alive to him that he felt no anomaly in 
imagining them involved in the complications of twentieth 
century existence.* And he was right when he maintained that 
their principles of truth and honour were as applicable now as 
they had been in their day, 

He was fond of quoting Bayard, the knight 44 sans pear et 
sans reproche and du Guesclin, who, captured by the English 
and asked to name his own ransom, stated an enormous figure, 
and, seeing the astonishment on his captors' faces, said; 44 There 
is not a woman in France who will not spin for the ransom of du 
Guesclin." 


Ba 7 ar , d ?° ^silted the newfangled firearms that were becoming 
tn th ? t 10 kk Jbsw were not only unsporting but threatened 

to turn war into a noisy brawl quite unfit for gentlemen to participate in, that 

be t «ptured BOmeWhttt ejttremc Une of torturin IS and putting to death ail musketeers 
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On the whole, de Maud'huy preferred du Guesclin, who had 
been an ugly man, perhaps because he himself was no beauty, 
perhaps because they both greatly enjoyed giving and receiving 
hard knocks. 

He brought up his two sons according to his own tenets. In 
their prayers they were taught to say t ** Pray God that we may 
become like Bayard and du Guesclin, and preserve us above all 
things from lying, for lies are the characteristic of slaves." 

The war found him commanding a brigade, I think it was at 
Maurange that he was ordered to carry out a night attack. 
Quite unable to remember that his duty was to remain in the rear 
when there was fighting going on, he went forward into the front 
lines. The Germans were on the alert, machine-guns opened 
fire on all sides, and the French had to lie down. Soon de 
Maud'huy gave the signal to advance again. To his disgust the 
men lying on either side of him did not respond, and lay quite 
still. He stooped and shook first one then the other; they were 
both dead. 

On the eve of the Marne he was given command of the XVIII. 
Corps. The Generalissimo told him that it was a good Corps 
but the men did not much like being shot at. He added that if 
they were properly led they were all right, and so it proved, but de 
Maud’huy never got over his dislike of those of his countrymen 
who hailed from the south, as did most of the men in this Corps. 

He was merciless whenever he had to deal with a dereliction of 
duty, and death was too good for anyone who committed a 
crime against France. 

When his Corps reached Chateau-Thierry during the Battle 
of the Marne, the indignant inhabitants dragged before him two 
women accused of having consorted with the Germans during 
their occupation of the town, I rather think that he had them 
drummed through the streets; he certainly had them inscribed 
officially as prostitutes, which in France means reports to the 
police stations, constant police supervision, the petty tyranny of 
minor officials and humiliating bi-weekly medical inspections. 

Battles and shells suited him } he loved danger, I can see him 
now, during the battle of the Aisne, on the tower of the Chiteau 
of Roucy, within full view of the enemy and within range of his 
guns, Obviously longing to lead his men himself, he stood 
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there looking as if by sheer will he would drive them over the 
river on to the hills beyond. Whenever he got a chance of 
exposing himself he did. I remember a very uncomfortable 
afternoon spent with him at Arras. The Germans were shelling 
hard. Whenever a shell fell de Maud'huy walked to the spot 
and began a conversation with whoever he could lay hands on. 
Example, he called it, no doubt excellent, but this sort of thing 
cost the French dear. For instance, when General Maunoury 
was inspecting some trenches with another general, they were 
warned not to approach a particular loophole. They at once 
put their heads to it, and a German bullet went through 
Maunoury's eyes and killed his companion. 

It was on the Aisne I witnessed a very strange incident. 

General de Maud'huy had just been roused from sleep on 
the straw of a shed and was standing in the street, when a little 
group of unmistakable purport came round the corner. Twelve 
soldiers and an N.C.O., a firing party, a couple of gendarmes, 
and between them an unarmed soldier. My heart sank and a 
feeling of horror overcame me. An execution was about to 
take place. General de Maud'huy gave a look, then held up 
his hand so that the party halted, and with his characteristic 
quick step went up to the doomed man. He asked what he 
had been condemned for. It was for abandoning his post. 
The General then began to talk to the man. Quite simply he 
explained discipline to him. Abandoning your post was letting 
down your pals, more, it was letting down your country that 
looked to you to defend her. He spoke of the necessity of 
example, how some could do their duty without prompting but 
others, less strong, had to know and understand the supreme 
cost of failure. He told the condemned man that his crime was 
not venial, not low, and that he must die as an example, so that 
others should not fail. Surprisingly the wretch agreed, nodded 
his head. The burden of infamy was lifted from his shoulders. 
He saw a glimmer of something, redemption in his own eyes, 
a real hope, though he knew he was to die, 

Maud'huy went on, carrying the man with him to compre¬ 
hension that any sacrifice was worth while if it helped France 
ever so little. What did anything matter if he knew this ? 

Finally de Maud'huy held out his hand: 44 Yours also is a 
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way of dying for France,” he said. The procession started 
again, but now the victim was a willing one. 

The sound of a volley in the distance announced that all was 
over. General de Maud'huy wiped the beads of perspiration 
from his brow, and for the first time perhaps his hand trembled 
as he lit his pipe. 

He was so simple-minded, so completely unselfconscious, 
that, always being perfectly at ease himself and treating each 
individual with whom he came in contact as a comrade, he ob¬ 
tained the very best out of everyone. 

When things were going badly he would walk up and down 
with short quick steps, his hands behind his back, his face 
rather red, his prominent blue eyes staring, and invariably 
puffing at his pipe. He was short, and never looked down or 
elsewhere than into the eyes of whoever he spoke to. That 
look was so friendly, so confiding as to draw you to him and 
make you his friend for ever. Only in case of something he 
considered dishonourable did his eyes blaze with fury. 

After dinner he loved to relax and talk, both elbows on the 
table, puffing at his enormous pipe, (When on leave I used to 
search London for the largest models available.) He used to 
call me " Vami Spears ” and told me many interesting things, 
but nothing was more exhilarating than to feel his absolute 
confidence in ultimate victory. He could not conceive of defeat 
so long as a single Frenchman remained alive. 

He had been a lecturer at the War College and knew his 
classics well. He had a soft corner in his heart for the 
Athenians because of their system of military service and 
because of the oath the young men took that they would defend 
their fatherland to the death and never allow its territory to be 
diminished. 

I once ventured to ask him if he liked the Republican form 
of government. His answer was that from the thirteenth century 
till the revolution his family had served the King in alternate 
generations. The Maud'huy of the day would take service and 
end his life utterly ruined, having pledged field and mill so that 
he might follow the King. His son would lead a meagre and 
sparing existence repairing the family fortunes and accumulating 
wealth to be spent by his son in the King's service. 44 And 
during all that time,” said de Maud'huy, "not one of my 
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ancestors rose above the rank of captain. Since the Revolution 
we have had forty generals and marshals in the family. Which 
system do you think I prefer ? " 

And certainly he was a true democrat, seeing no distinctions 
in the great fraternity of fighting men. It would have been 
useless to explain the meaning of the word snobbery to him, 
he would not have understood it. 

He was fond of developing his theory that when the French 
could beat the English at football they would be the first race 
in the world. Could he but teach his countrymen team-work, 
the sacrificing of the individual to the side—and he would sigh. 

He told me of a colonel he had known who, when he carried 
out an inspection and found fault with a man, punished him 
then and there; after which he would look at the man fixedly 
for a few moments, and add " the same to you," The explana¬ 
tion of this strange procedure was that the Colonel knew well 
the mentality of the French soldier j he was certain that the 
man in the ranks he had just punished was saying in his own 
mind, although his lips did not move as he looked straight 
in front of him in a soldierly fashion x " Stuff it up " (or the 
much ruder French equivalent)} so the Colonel had adopted 
this plan of answering the man's unuttered expletive. 

De Maud’huy was naturally involved in the frightful contro¬ 
versies which rent the French Army at the time of the separation 
of Church and State. The system of the ** fiches " already 
alluded to, the spying system inaugurated by General Andr£, 
drove him mad with rage, and his hatred for that Minister was 
unbounded. He had concealed his views so little that his career 
had been compromised. When General Andre lay very ill, 
dying in fact, de Maud'huy went to his house and left a card 
on which he had written: " Major de Maud’huy alive and 
well has called on General Andr£ who is almost dead," At the 
same disturbed period he had a duel with a journalist, whom he 
considered unworthy to cross swords with him. De Maud’huy, 
single-stick champion of the French Army, hobbled on to the 
field saying he had sprained his leg but would fight nevertheless. 
He must, however, have a stick to support himself. As soon 
as his adversary was in position his lameness disappeared. In 
a trice the whirling stick had sent his opponent's sword flying 
and Maud’huy was belabouring him as hard as he could. The 
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wretch was half dead before the witnesses recovered sufficiently 
from their astonishment to intervene. 

When he commanded the Tenth Army I came to him one 
day in the winter of '14— 1 '15 from the H.Q. of the British I. 
Corps next door to the Tenth Army. I had a grave matter to 
lay before him. Sir Douglas Haig had no cook. The officer 
who ran his mess was in despair. The whole Corps had been 
searched but no cook was forthcoming. Now all Frenchmen 
were cooks. Would General de Maud'huy be very kind and 
neighbourly and lend the I, Corps a soldier who was also a 
cook ? General de Maud'huy was extremely embarrassed. The 
regulations were explicit, no single man could be detached from 
the army, yet he so wanted to help 44 ce bon Haig ’’ (he pro¬ 
nounced it 44 Eg ’’). After some reflection his face brightened. 
44 1 have it/' he said. 44 I can't lend ce bon Eg a soldier, but 
there is nothing to prevent my detaching a battalion from my 
Army and attaching it to his Corps. I will send him Territorials, 
all good cooks. He can use discernment and select the best." 
And so it was, A thousand elderly Frenchmen were marched 
off to the La Bassde Canal and attached to the I. Corps, They 
had hardly been installed when the enemy attacked the Indians 
in front of them, who gave way, and the gallant old Territorials, 
suddenly confronted with a crisis, put up an excellent fight and 
stopped a rather dangerous German rush at a delicate point in 
the line. So it all turned out for the best. 

The latter part of the war was not a happy one for General 
de Maud’huy. He was relieved of the command of the Tenth 
Army at the moment when it was preparing for the great attacks 
of the spring of 19x5, and given command of an army in a quiet 
sector in the eastern part of the line. Later still, and to his great 
indignation, he was told he was ill, tired, and sent to rest. He 
besieged the Ministry in Paris, begging for any command, a 
company would do. He was finally given a corps, one from 
the south to his disgust, He exchanged this for another one 
later. 

His incomparable magnetism was fully used to re-establish 
order at the time of the mutinies of 1917, when he and his 
corps were sent to the disaffected area, and finally the Governor¬ 
ship of Metz worthily crowned his career. He probably had 
not the capacity to lead an army, but as the chief of a formation 
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not too large for his personality to make itself felt he had no 
equal. He was a survival from another age, an age of simpler 
impulses and simpler needs, when men believed that the 
accomplishment of brave deeds and the pursuit of honour were 
an end in themselves. 



CHAPTER XX 


THE BOMBARDMENT OF REIMS AND THE END 
OF THE ADVANCE 

September 13TH—14TH, 19x4 

General Franchet d'Esperey’s entry into Reims—A German 
proclamation—An attempt to get to G.H.Q.—Return to Reims— 

The bombardment begins—Fifth Army H.Q. leaves the town— 

Romigny—Spies—Reims burning—Finis, 

It was a wet morning but cleared up later. The weather was Sept, 13th, 
chilly and damp when the Staff of the Fifth Army reached 19:4 
Pargny, some eight miles from Reims. From the side of the 
hill the city and its great cathedral were visible. Anxiously we 
scanned the hills beyond, watching the smoke from bursting 
shells, and debating the problem of whether the Germans would 
make a stand between Reims and the Aisne, or abandon the 
heights between the Vcsle and Aisne rivers, north-west of where 
we stood. The cannonade was particularly heavy towards 
Berru to the east and the fort of Briraont to the north of Reims, 

General d'Esperey had evidently made up his mind that the 
Germans would not or could not hold their present positions, 
for presently the word went round that we were to make a 
triumphal entry into the Ancient City as soon as the enemy 
had fallen back. This gave us all a great thrill, though we were 
careful to maintain an air implying that we were quite used 
to riding in state through rescued cities to the acclamations of 
the populace. 

But time passed and nothing happened. The trouble was 
that the Germans appeared to be in no hurry. They hung on. 

The horses of the Staff had been taken to the entrance of the town 
in readiness for the pageant, but unfortunately there was no 
visible sign of the enemy's withdrawing. 

46? 
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ept. 13th, Whilst we waited a long column of German prisoners came 
5x4 by, miserable and derelict as prisoners always looked.* They 
halted near us, and an officer of the escort began, within General 
d'Esperey's hearing, to tell how some men had behaved with 
callousness to a wounded German. The General turned on 
him. " Your story is revolting," he said. " If you saw this 
happen and did nothing you are unworthy to wear the uniform 
of a French officer." 

It must have been after one o'clock when the Staff were 
suddenly ordered forward in cars. Either a report had come 
in that the enemy was retiring, or the General had come to the 
conclusion that he would take a risk. 

Just before reaching the first houses in Reims we got on our 
horses. I don’t think anyone knew that at that moment fighting 
was still going on at the northern extremity of Reims in the 
Faubourg C£r£s. General d'Esperey led the way. Half a 
horse's length behind him came his Chief of Staff, then Colonel 
Alexandre, representing the G.Q.G., and myself representing 
the British Army. 

The streets were almost empty at first. Then people began 
to come out timidly, evidently still scared and bewildered. 
The enemy had only just left and they could hardly make out 
what was happening. The whole thing was pathetic and rather 
depressing. The triumphal entry was not coming off as a 
piece of ceremonial pageantry ,* the essential element in such 
affairs, an enthusiastic and care-free mob, was entirely missing. 

At one point we encountered a small group of people who 
gathered up enough courage to cheer. One old man held out 
a small bunch of flowers to d’Esperey and called out: " Vive 
k Ginfral Paa” 14 Vive le Giniral Pau ," echoed the others. 
Now the one-armed General Pau had been a popular figure 
before the war, the only General whose name was widely known, 
and the people of Reims jumped to the conclusion that their 
deliverer must be he. The cheer excited Alexandre's horse, 

* I remember one occasion when this was not true. Early in 1915 General 
Pftdn’a Corps belonging to the Tenth French Army took many hundreds, maybe 
thousands, of prisoners about Souchea and Ablain St. Nazaire, The Atmy Com¬ 
mander, General d’Urbal, ordered them to march past him under their own N.C.O.’s. 
It was an unforgettable sight to sec these enemy soldiers doing the goosestep 
before a French General as If they had been at Potsdam. Personally I was rather 
awed by their discipline and fine beating. 
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which very nearly threw its rider. General d’Esperey looked Sept, 13th, 
furious. Whether to be taken for another annoyed him, or 1914 
whether he feared that more cheers would be Alexandre's 
undoing, was not apparent. With an imperious gesture of the 
hand he called out to the people: " Taisez-vous!" 


Presently we found ourselves in the great square of the Town 
Hall, which was entirely empty, save for a burnt-out motor-car 
against a wall. 

Our entry had not been a success, and I was told later that 
General Joffre was very much annoyed when he heard about it. 
Such a proceeding did not tally with his ideas, and he considered 
it an unjustifiable waste of time, 


Army H.Q. was established in a school near the Town Hall 
Square, in a small street called, I think, the “Rue des 
Boucheries," 

Pasted on to the Town Hall wall was a very striking large 
green poster pul up by the Germans. It was to the effect that 
if there was the least disturbance, the seventy hostages whose 
names were printed at the bottom would be shot,* The poster 
had been printed in the town, so I made a note of the printer's 
address to obtain a copy later. 

Soon after our arrival I was given a number of questions to 
settle at G.H.Q., so I started off for Rre-en-Tardenois where 
Sir John now had his H.Q. As regards the situation of the 
Fifth Army, I knew only that it was engaged in driving the 
enemy from the heights north of Reims, I was also told by 
some French aviators that the aerodrome was being heavily 
shelled. I was anxious to acquire more detailed knowledge on 
my way to G.H.Q., and to this end attempted to leave the town 
by the north-east, 


* Notice to the Population... , 

“ With a view to ensuring sufficiently the security of out troops and the calm 
of the population of Reims, the persons named have been seined as hostages by 

the Commander of the German Army... , . 

“ Hies: hostages will be shot should the least disorder break out, 

“ On the other hand, if the town remains absolutely calm and quiet, these 
hostages and the inhabitants will be placed under the protection of the tjerm 

Auuy. «Tun Gumbhai. Comm4nding-w*Chief. 


“ Reims, rath September, 1914,'' 

Here followed the names of the hostages. 
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ii ept. 13 th, By a big champagne factory on the outskirts of the town, 

914 was a battery of 75's, battered and abandoned, This looked 
ominous. I stopped the car and asked a soldier peering round 
a wall if he knew what was happening hereabouts, He answered 
laconically that the Germans were at the bend of the road, 
and that at the rate at which my car had been going I would 
have been amongst them in a minute or so; also that the 
battery by which we stood had been knocked out of action within 
the last half hour. There seemed to be nothing to stop the 
Germans had they taken it into their heads to march back into 
the town at this point. 

Beating a hasty retreat, I met a Staff Officer who informed 
me that the situation in the sector I had just come from was 
" obscure." To me it had seemed unpleasantly obvious. He 
assured me that the road to B^theny was clear, and that I could 
go from thence to La Neuvillette. 

I set off again. The outskirts of this part of the town were 
packed with troops who cheered as we went by. This I noted 
as a pleasing manifestation of the spirit of the Entente, but 
learnt later that the men had considered it a huge joke to see 
a single car apparently on its way to assail the forts which they 
knew to be still held by the enemy, 

Some way beyond the town we came upon a gypsy van, whose 
occupants had been killed by a shell. Further on, a high 
explosive had broken off some branches, which lay obstructing 
the road. We got out to clear them away, but at that moment 
attracted the enemy's unwelcome attention, at a range whose 
shortness was in inverse ratio to the rapidity with which we 
turned about and got back into Reims. Heavy shells were 
dropping into another part of the city. 

Weary of experimenting, I went to British G.H.Q. by a more 
southerly route, Whilst I was there the following message from 
the Fifth Army came in 

" Situation of Fifth Army at xo p.m. 

M The III,, I, and X. Corps were stopped to-night on 
the line Brimont-Berru-Nogent-l’Abbesse-la Pompelle. To¬ 
morrow the attack will be resumed at dawn." 

Unfortunately, the Germans did not evacuate the line referred 
to in this message for nearly four years. 
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I returned to Reims after midnight and found the whole 
Staff lying on mattresses in the different class-rooms in the school. 
This was called the “ cantonnement d'alerte ," and was a measure 
fully justified by the proximity of the enemy. It is neither usual 
nor satisfactory for an Army Staff to be established within less 
than five miles of the enemy's positions, 

I was lucky in securing a couple of mattresses, one of which, 
in the absence of blankets, served as covering. Before I went to 
sleep I was told by the Intelligence Officer on duty that it 
was as yet impossible to say if the Fifth Army was faced by 
strong rearguards or by the main bodies of the enemy's forces 
determined to fight on their present positions. 

Next morning we had bread and coffee at about 4.30 a,m„ 
and for once de Rose's hitting the table and imitating the sound 
of bursting shells did not strike me as very amusing. The talk 
was that the gendarmes had had trouble, and even armed fights, 
with men who had found their way into the vast champagne 
cellars under the town. 

There was a good deal of work to do both from the point of 
view of Intelligence and of Operations, and having got through 
this I went to the printing office where the German proclamation 
had been printed. I was able to procure a copy, and two days 
later it was read in Parliament by the Prime Minister, Mr, 
Asquith. 

Finding myself at last in a town with a semblance of normal 
life, some shops open, and people walking about ignoring or 
genuinely ignorant of the fact that they were still under the 
very muzzle of the German guns, I went to have my hair cut. 
Business was good, handicapped only by a shell having blown 
a large hole in the floor of the coiffeur's establishment and 
destroyed two of the seats. The barber had remained during 
the German occupation, and the shop had been, he said, much 
patronized by German officers. He told me that several of them 
when they entered had stamped the dust off their boots, saying t 
"Poussiire de France" "Dust of France," 

On returning to H.Q, I found that the order issued earlier 
to move Army Headquarters to Jonchery had been cancelled. 

To the Chief of Staff I remarked that the shelling prophesied 
by some had not materialised, and asked if in his view the enemy 

4 jm 
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Sept, 14 th, was merely carrying out a rearguard action as General Wilson 
19x4 thought ? He only answered me concerning the possible bom¬ 

bardment, and said, looking worried: " The day is not over 
yet," 

It was then 9,30 a,m. I went upstairs to the schoolroom 
allotted to the Intelligence, Colonel Alexandre was there, but 
after examining a large assortment of German shoulder straps 
taken from prisoners, he went away. Finding a mattress I 
flung myself down for half an hour’s sleep. The only other 
occupant of the room was Commandant Lamotte, the Maps 
Officer, who was writing at a table. At 9,45 a.m. I was almost 
asleep when there was a formidable explosion that made me 
jump up as our window was blown in. Lamotte, waving the 
paper he had been writing on so as to catch the dust that filled 
the room, quoted one of Napoleon's Generals, who, when the 
despatches he was writing were covered with sand by a cannon 
ball, thanked the enemy for drying his paper for him. 

As I dived downstairs another explosion rocked the building. 
I made for the Town Hall Square, passing in the street two 
men carrying an officer in the striking uniform of a Spahi, red 
tunic and sky blue breeches, They were running, holding him 
by the feet and arms. I looked at him in wonder, for such 
uniforms were rare and I did not recognise the wearer, whose 
face was distorted and grey. Yet I knew him well; he was 
Colonel de Laborie, in charge of one of the sections of the Staff, 
Wounded in the stomach and liver, he died that night. 

A shell had landed at the comer of the square, killing and 
wounding some soldiers and some women, who had been haggling 
over the merchandise on the little push-cart of a street vendor, 
Now the push-cart lay flat, its contents scattered wide, and torn 
human remains were plastered high up on the houses, 

The bombardment increased in violence. Screeching like a 
do?en express trains playing ladies' chain high overhead, eight- 
inch shells crashed down on the houses with the noise of planets 
colliding; some exploded inside the houses whose fronts, 
changed into a hail of stones, were driven with terrific force into 
the houses on the other side of the street. 

This was my first experience of a heavy bombardment in a 
town, and it was terrifying. Many small details remain in my 
mind; for instance, how very small the soldiers lying about 
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on the ground appeared: they looked like boys dressed up as 
soldiers resting after too strenuous a game. 

I must have stood about taking shelter for some time, for 
presently I noticed that the air had become thick and yellow 
like a London fog and stank of explosives, Through this fog 
I saw something which made me wonder if the enemy had rushed 
the town: a German officer loomed close to me through the 
foul smoke, then appeared to kneel down suddenly. Another 
shell burst and I saw no more. I must have run, for when I 
looked again there was no sign of him. I heard afterwards that 
he was a prisoner being escorted across the square by a gendarme 
when the latter was badly wounded. The German remained 
by him and finally dragged him to shelter. I hope his fine 
action was recognised. 

* # * * # * 

The bombardment seemed to increase in intensity. Dodging 
my way back to H.Q., I saw a little soldier whose arm had been 
blown off. He looked small and light. For minutes I struggled 
to lift him. At last, by lying almost flat and holding him by the 
belt, I got him on to my back. Then I was seized with panic. I 
longed to run and tried to do so, but could only stagger forward 
under the weight. More shells were falling every moment. I got 
to a door and kicked at it. It gave way. In the hall a family 
of people were on their knees praying. I put down my burden 
amongst them, asking them to do what they could for the man. 
There was no dressing station anywhere near. 

The sentry at the door of H.Q. remains in my mind. He was 
laughing. There may have been a touch of hysteria in that 
laughter, but it sounded gay, 

The strange thing about the bombardment was that the 
enemy seemed to be aiming at the block of houses in which H.Q. 
was situated. The Town Hall, in which were 1,500 German 
prisoners, was less than two hundred yards away, and in the 
direct line of fire, but had not been touched. Incidentally, the 
prisoners, not being in the secrets of their own command and 
fearful of the shells, became panicky and the guards had to be 
reinforced. 

The enemy began to bombard the Cathedral. As a retaliation 
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spt, 14th, and to save the building, the General ordered that the German 

314 wounded should be collected there. I suppose the Red Cross 
flag was hoisted, but am not sure. The bombardment went 
on undiminished, and I believe I am right in saying that many 
Germans were burnt to death when the straw on which they lay 
was set on fire by shells from their own guns. Many were 
saved, thanks to the devotion of some French priests who at 
the risk of their lives carried them to safety when they realised 
that the bombardment was continuing. The Germans claimed 
that they were justified in shelling the Cathedral because the 
French used it as a signalling station, I know this was not true. 
The French never used the building for any military purpose. 
The only colour that can be given to the story is that a couple of 
French aviators who happened to have nothing to do climbed 
up to one of the towers to have a look round. It is possible 
the Germans saw them, but there was nothing whatever to 
justify the assumption that they were signalling. 

Soon it became evident that it was quite impossible for H.Q. 
to remain in Reims, and the order to evacuate was issued. The 
Staff was given a rendezvous in one of the suburbs, the Faubourg 
de Vesle, Meanwhile I had been waiting in a doorway, and 
remember well becoming acquainted with a sensation I was 
often to feel again, that of lighting a pipe and finding it tasted 
horribly nasty, a common effect of nerves. 

To walk, or rather run in spurts, to the motor park in an 
avenue of trees a short way from H.Q., was a little adventure in 
itself, and the rapid scaling of houses that had collapsed into 
the street provided good exercise, Some shells had fallen 
amongst the cars, and one or two were on fire. I found mine, 
the phlegmatic driver, Johnson, at the wheel. I told him to 
drive off, but he said we could not do that, as the French soldier, 
our escort, was not there. He had gone off to get our wind¬ 
screen, smashed at Vauchamps, replaced, and had not been 
seen since, This was most annoying, for the place we were in 
did not make dallying desirable, and I told Johnson that our 
stout friend must have taken refuge in a cellar, I decided to 
give him five minutes grace, and long minutes they were, but 
before they were quite up a large bearded figure running for 
dear life appeared, carrying, mirabile dicta, a new windscreen, 
I shall never forget my pleasure at seeing the Frenchman alive, 
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nor the absurdity of his emergen ce from that inferno of destruction Sept, 14th, 
clasping the only unbroken piece of glass in the neighbourhood. 1914 
At last we were off, but had not gone a hundred yards when 
we pulled up to let a column of infantry, which was being 
withdrawn into safety, go by, With characteristic French cour¬ 
tesy, and perhaps a touch of sardonic humour, they stopped to let 
us pass, waving us on, whilst I, standing in the car, begged them 
with many bows to proceed, 

For some time the Staff stood about at a street corner in the 
Faubourg de Vesle, then, as it became evident that the 
French attack was having no effect and that the Germans 
remained exactly where they were, bombarding the town with 
renewed vigour, the report centre was removed to Pargny, 

H.Q. itself being sent to the horrible little village of Romigny, 
where it was to spend many weary months. Next day I noticed 
a hole as big as a hand through the bottom of my British warm. 

A large splinter of shell must have passed between my knees 
without my noticing it at the time, I pointed this out to de 
Rose, who maintained that rats and not Germans had spoilt my 
coat. After all this was quite possible in the loft in which I 
had slept. 

There were some painful scenes at Romigny that evening. 

A spy hunt was in full cry, That the enemy had known the 
position of Army H.Q, in Reims seemed evident. It was 
ascertained that the only part of the town besides the Cathedral 
that had been shelled was the quite unimportant comer where 
H.Q, was established j it was also reported that the telephone 
lines between the forts occupied by the enemy and the town had 
not been cut. It was suspected that someone had communicated, 
probably by telephone, the exact position of H.Q. w the enemy. 

There were rumours that German officers in plain clothes had 
remained in the town. If there were any they were not caught, 
but at least twenty people, men and women, accused of spying, 
were condemned to death and shot in batches next morning, x 
remember the Chief of Staff consulting de Rose about one 
couple accused of making light signals to the enemy. He 
appeared very doubtful concerning their guilt. De Rose, who 
had had something to do with their arrest, was positive* 

I recalled lamentable stories of the sieve of Paris, when an 
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ipt, 14th, accidental light reflected in a mirror swinging in a draught, 

)X4 or some similar mischance, led to accusations such as these. 
The scene has remained unpleasantly vivid in my mind. 
General H£ly d'Oissel and de Rose were standing in the village 
street, and the older man, perhaps unconvinced himself, laid 
on the younger one the burden of responsibility for the decision 
on which a couple of lives depended. 

I had a conversation with one of the officers connected with 
the court martial that condemned these people, and shudderingly 
remarked that the evidence was slight, the accusation often 
improbable, and how could guilt be established in such cases 
without the possibility of error? His answer made a profound 
impression on me. 44 You English don’t know what war is. 
The existence of France is at stake. A single spy may cause 
such harm as to imperil the fate of the nation. Justice has 
little to do with it. Our duty is to see that no spy escapes 
whatever the cost may be. If a proportion of those who are 
executed to-day are guilty, even one or two, we have every 
reason to be satisfied that our duty to the country has been 
done." 

These executions and drastic methods were not ours, but 
on the other hand it would hardly behove us to criticise them, 
for often when doubtful cases arose in our own area, difficult 
to deal with by our more deliberate procedure, the suspected 
persons were handed over to the French, not merely because it 
was best to let them deal with people who might turn out to be 
their own nationals, but also on account of the expeditiousness 
and rapidity with which we knew they would handle such matters. 

To my mind one of the most ghastly things in the war was 
having anything to do with people accused of spying. I saw 
the famous shepherd who had been accused of giving away 
the position of French guns by moving his flock about according 
to a prearranged plan, as well as an accused man (supposed to be a 
German officer) who hanged himself in his cell, and many others, 

During the advance to the Aisne I witnessed a particularly 
horrible scene, the questioning of several German civilian 
prisoners who had fallen into the hands of the French in their 
advance. They were chained together, and I have an unpleasant 
memory of their cringing and terrified anxiety to please the 
French officers. One was a seminarist, who had kept a diary 
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in which were such entries as: “To-day we set foot on the Sept. 
soil of the hated nation/' etc, “ The executions I saw carried 1914 
out to-day are just retributions which will humble our loath¬ 
some enemies/’ These extracts were read out to Him, and 
it was ghastly to see him, with a nimbleness of wit bom of 
agonised fear, explaining that the hated nation did not refer to 
the French at all, but to the Belgians, and that the execu¬ 
tions were a mere figure of speech and referred to the bur nin g 
of some obscene books whose discovery had shocked German 
susceptibilities, I never knew what happened to these people, 
for I fled long before a decision had been come to. 

The French method of dealing with military offences early 
in the war was on the same rather hasty system as that practised 
in the case of suspected spies, and the sad list of rehabilitations 
of the memory of men proved in subsequent years to have been 
wrongly executed is proof enough of this.* 

* * * * * * 

Late that night, standing on a hill, we watched Reims burning. 

The town seemed to be wrapped in flames. At times huge 
shafts of fire rose higher than the great Cathedral, which stood 
out etched against the night; then the flames, driven down by 
a gust of wind, would spread low, an immense blue, red 
and yellow fan laid flat on the city. At moments the Cathedral 
disappeared in the darkness, and then would be lit up again 
suddenly by another great torch of light, 

And all the time, from the road which was hidden from us 
by a hedge, came the sound of a whispering shuffle. Hundreds 
of people were hurrying by: the inhabitants of Reims were 
flying from their homes, 

****** 

* Later in the war French methods changed and executions became very rare, 
especially after Geneial Pdtain became Commander-In-Chief^ 

Disciplinary companies were formed, one per division, into which men who 
would otherwise have been condemned to death ot to long terms of penal servitude 
were drafted. These Companies were commanded by specially selected officers 
who received accelerated promotion for their services. They were continuously 
employed In the hardest and most dangerous tasks and no man was released from 
them until the officer in command was satisfied that he would give no more 
tiouble, , , . 

Invariably those who survived begged to be allowed to return to their units, 
promising to give no furthei cause for complaint, 
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ipt 14th, My narrative must come to an end as the last wave of the 
)t4 advance died out on the banks of the Aisne. 

On 14th September, 19x4, we did not know that the pur¬ 
suit was at an end. Far from being over, the battle seemed only 
to be beginning. We imagined that the Allies were about to 
press on in real earnest, and that the hour of the cavalry had come. 
We did not guess that the very contrary was the case and that 
the long siege of the Central Powers lay before us. 

A wave of optimism was sweeping over the Allies, which grew 
in magnitude the further it moved from the battlefield. The 
troops were confident} the erstwhile pessimists at Headquarters 
speculated as to whether the enemy would be able to hold out on 
the Rhine; the G.Q.G. was becoming lyrical in its commu¬ 
niques ; and in far-distant Bordeaux, where teeming and cheerful 
crowds thronged the streets, the Government’s policy was 
hardening in a fixed determination to obtain a victory that would 
restore her lost provinces to France. Further afield still, in 
Washington, the German Ambassador, Count Bernsdorff, now 
that the great blow had been delivered and failed, was, under 
instructions from his Government, seeking American intervention 
on the basis of a return to the status quo. But to these overtures 
the French Ambassador, Monsieur Jusserand, answered that 
France would accept the status quo when Germany, to re¬ 
establish it, gave back their lives to the dead. 

No one foresaw what the war was going to develop into, its 
horror, its duration, its dreariness, No one foresaw trench 
warfare, and it occurred to none that the day of the mighty 
manoeuvres of armies in which cavalry, artillery and infantry 
combined in grandiose operations was over for ever. 

Looking back, I am deeply thankful that none of those who 
gaged across the Aisne on September 14th had the faintest glim¬ 
mering of what was awaiting them. They were untroubled by 
visions of mud and soaking trenches, nor were they borne down 
in despair by a vision of the years of misery ahead, 

There was nothing to show them that the most dramatic 
period of the war was over, and that between them and the 
victory they believed awaited them across the river, stretched 
four weary years of stalemate on the western front, 
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ORDER OF RATTLE OF THE BRITISH EXPEDITIONARY FORCE, 
AUGUST, I914 

(Taken from British Official History .) 
Commander-in-Chief— Field-Marshal Sir J. D. P. French, g.c.b., 

G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G. 

Chief of the General Staff— Lieut-General Sir A. J, Murray, k.c.b., 

C. V.O., D.S.O. 

Major-General, General Staff— Major-General H. H. Wilson, C.B., 

D. S.O. 

G.S.O.1 (Operations )—Colonel G. M. Harper, d.s.o. 

GXO.i (Intelligence )—Colonel G. M. W. Macdonogh. 

The Cavalry Division. 

G.O.C.— Major-General E. H. H. Allenby, c.b. 

1st Cavalry Brigade —Bawdier-General C. J. Briggs, c.b. 

2nd Cavalry Brigade —Brigadier-General H, de B. de Lisle, 
C.B., D.S.O. 

yd Cavalry Brigade— Brigadier-General H. de la Poer Gough, 

C.B. 

4 th Cavalry Brigade —Brigadier-General Hon. C. E. Bingham, 
C.V.O., C.B. 

yh Cavalry Brigade— Brigadier-General Sir P. W. Chetwode, 
Bart, D.s.o. 


I. Corps— Lieut.-General Sir D. Haig, k.c.b., k.c.i.e., k.c.v,o., a.d.c. 

General. 

it/ Division —Major-Generai S. H. Lomax. 

2nd Division —Major-General C. C. Monro, c.b. 

II, Corps —(1) Lieut-General Sir J. M. Grierson, K.C.B., C.V.O., 

C.M.G., a.d.c, General. (Died in train, between Rouen and 
Amiens, 17th August, 1914.) 

(2) General Sir H. L. Smith-Dorrien, o.c,b„ d.s.o. (Took 
over command at Bavai, 4 p.m., aist August, 1974.) 
yd Division —Major-General Hubert I. w. Hamilton, c,v.o., 

C.B,, DtStO* 
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5 th Division —Major-General Sir C. Ferguson, Bart., C.B., 
M.V.O., D.S.O. 

III. Corps (formed in France, 31st August, 1914)—Major-General 
W. P. Pulteney, c.b., d.s.o. 

4 th Division (landed in France, night 22nd-23rd August, 
1914)—Major-General T. d’O. Snow, c.b. 

6 th Division (embarked for St. Nazaite 8th September, 
1914)—Major-General J. L. Keir, c.b. 

The total ration strength of the B.E.F. in August, 1914, was 
approximately 110,000. 

( Rifle strength 66,000 

Sabre strength 7,600 

Guns 400 

* i,t. First five divisions, 
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NOTES ON THE ORGANISATION OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL FORMATIONS 
OF THE B.B.F. IN AUGUST, I9I4. 

Cavalry. —Regiment=3 Squadrons* 12 Troops (two machine guns 
were an integral part of each Regiment). 

Artillery. Horse Artillery—Brigade* 2 R.H.A. Batteries and 
Brigade Ammunition Column. Battery=six 13-pdr. Q.F. 
Guns and 12 Ammunition Wagons. Royal Field Artillery— 
Brigade* 3 R.F.A. Batteries and Brigade Ammunition Column. 
Battery*six 18-pdr. Q.F, Guns (or six 4.3 inch Howitzers) 
and 12 Ammunition Wagons. Royal Garrison Artillery— 
Heavy Battery* four 60-pdr. Guns, 8 Ammunition Wagons 
and Battery Ammunition Column. 

Infantry. —Battalion==4 Companies* 16 Platoons (two machine guns 
were an integral part of each Battalion). 

Cavalry Division. —4 Cavalry Brigades* 12 Cavalry Regiments, and 
Divisional Troops. 

Strength 9,269 all ranks. 

9,81 j horses. 

24 13-pdrs. 

24 machine guns. 

Marching depth (about) 11J miles. 

Division. —3 Infantry Brigades* xz Infantry Battalions and Divisional 
Troops. 

Strength 18,073 all ranks. 

5,59a horses. 

76 guns (fifty-four 18-pdrs., eighteen 4.5 inch 
howitzers and four 60-pdrs). 

24 machine guns. 

Marching depth (about) 15 miles. 

Army Troops. 

3 Squadrons Irish Ilorsc. 

Engineers, — 3 Signal Companies; A to E Air Line Sections; F to P 
Cable Sections; Q Wireless Section; two Bridging Trains. 

4 Aeroplane Squadrons, 

1 Battalion Infantry. 

A.S.C. Army Troop Train. 

2 Field Ambulances. 

Lines of Communication Defence Troops.—These comprised j 
Battalions, but 4 of these were formed into the 19th Infantry 
Brigade at Valenciennes on the 22nd August, 1914. _ 

There were in addition the Lines of Communication units, including 
railway companies, a fortress companies, ammunition parks, supply 
columns, horse and mechanical transport depots, reserve parks, field 
butcheries and bakeries, clearing, stationary and general hospitals, 
ambulance trains, etc. 
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APPENDIX II 

COMPOSITION AND ORDER OF BATTLE OF THE FRENCH ARMY, 

The French Army when mobilised comprised: 

20 Army Corps each of 2 Divisions. 

1 Army Corps of 3 Divisions (the Colonial Corps). 

3 Independent Divisions (two of these were the 37th and 38th 
Divisions from North Africa, which were attached to the 
Fifth Army). 

25 Reserve Divisions (4 of which were to reinforce the 
fortresses of the north-east). 

12 Territorial Divisions (8 of these were to take the field> 
and 4 were to act as fortress troops). 

1 Territorial Infantry Brigade. 

10 Cavalry Divisions. 

Army troops, including heavy artillery, railway troops, avia¬ 
tion, etc. 

The garrisons of the fortresses, which comprised 1,643 
battalions, 596 squadrons, 1,527 batteries, 528 Engineer 


units. 

The numbers in round figures were : 

20 Corps of 2 Divisions, 44,000 men each \ 

1 Corps of 3 Divisions, 60,000 men J 94 > 

3 Independent Divisions of 18,000 men each J 4 j° 00 
25 Reserve Divisions* of 18,000 men each 450,000 

12 Territorial Divisions (field and fortress) 184,600 

10 Cavalry Divisions at 5,250 men each 5 Z » 5 °° 

Army troops 187,5 00 

•[Garrisons of the fortresses 821,400 

Men mobilised to guard communications 

(G.V.C’s) 2io,ooo 

In the depots 680,000 


Making a total of 3,5 80,000 


These figures do not include either the Staffs or the forces In North 
Africa, except the 37th and 38th Divisions, which were to serve in 
France, nor the numerous auxiliary services not included in the 
garrisons of the fortresses. 82,000 men left in Morocco are not 
included in these figures. 
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The approximate fighting strength of the French Armies, con- 
ivativcly estimated in the Official History of the War (see figures of 
live and Reserve Divisions above) is given as : ° 

Fiist Army aj 6,000 men 

Second Army 200,000 ,, 

Thiid Army 168,000 „ 

Fourth Army 193,000 „ 

Fifth Army:): 234,000 „ 


Total 1,071,000 men 

* The Reserve Divisions were numbered by adding fifty to Corps aiea number 
from which they were drawn, the I, Coips aiea provided the jist Reserve 
Division, 

t The garrison troops weie as follows:— 

Infantry 435 > 4°5 

Cavaliy 9,825 

Aitiileiy i4 8 .i5S 

Jlnnineers 33,150 

A.S.C. 7.940 

Wotkmcn and clerks 31,220 

Medical Coips 9,710 

Staff clerks 1,130 

Gcndaimcs 1.750 

Cr.V.C.’s 16,215 

Customs officials and forest guards mobilized in Army 9,230 
Fortress auxiliaries 99>395 

Navy personnel 10,275 


821,400 

$ The ration strength of the Fifth Army, on mobilisation, including 1 
communication troops, tvns 300,000. 
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ORDER OF RATTLE OF THE FRENCH ARMIES, AUGUST, 1914. 

Commander-in-Cbief —General Joffre. 

Chief of General Staff (. Major-General )— General Belin. 

Sub-Chiefs of Staff {Aides-Major- Grnraux) —General Berthelot, Colonel 
Pelle. 

First Amy —General Dubail. 

VII. Corps (14th and 41st Divisions) —General Bonneau. 

VIII. Corps (15 th and 16th Divisions)—General Castelli. 

XIII. Corps (25 th and 26th Divisions)—General Alix. 

XIV. Corps (27th and 28th Divisions)—General Poutadier- 
Duteil. 

XXI. Corps (13th and 43rd Divisions)—General Legrand- 
Girarde. 

44th Division, 

An Alpine Group. 

1st Group of Reseive Divisions (58th, 63rd and 66th)— 
General Atchinard. 

6th and 8th Cavalry Divisions.* 

Second Army —General de Castelnau. 

IX. Corps (17th and 18 th Divisions, with Moroccan Division 
attached)—General Dubois. 

XV. Corps (29th and 30th Divisions)—General Espinassc. 

XVI. Corps (31st and 32nd Divisions)—General Taverna. 

X VIII. Corps- f (35th and 36th Divisions)—General de Mas- 
La trie. 

2nd Group of Reserve Divisions (59th, 6jth and 70th)— 
General Durand (Leon). 

A mixed Colonial Brigade. 

2nd and 10th Cavalty Divisions. 

Third Army —General Ruffcy. 

IV. Corps (7th and 8th Divisions)—General Boclie. 

V. Corps (9th and loth Divisions)—General Brochin. 

VI. Corps (12th, 40th and 42nd Divisions)—General Sarrail. 
3rd Group of Reserve Divisions (54th, 55th and 56th)—- 

General Durand (Paul). 

Fourth Army —General de Langlc de Cary. 

XII Corps (23rd and 24th Divisions)—General Roques. 

XVII. Corps (33rd and 34th Divisions)—General Polinc. 

* Early in September two of the Cavalry Divisions of the First and Second 
Armies, plus the 4th Cavalry Division, were formed into a Cavalry Corps under 
General tonneau, 

t The XV 01 . Corps was transferred to the Fifth Army in August, 1014. 
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Colonial Corps (1st, 2nd and 3rd Colonial Divisions)—General 
Lefcvre (Jules). 

9th Cavalry Division. 


Fifth Army —General Lanrezac. A.D.C., Captain Besson. 

Chief of Staff — General Hely d’Oissel. 

Sub-Chief of Staff. —Lieut.-Colonel Daydrein. 

Head of Operations Section (3 feme Bureau)—Commandant 
Schneider. 

Head of Intelligence Section (2emc Bureau)—Commandant 
Girard. 

II . Corps —(ttansferred to Fourth Army before fighting began 

General Gerard. 

XL Corps —(transfened to Fourth Army before fighting began) 
General Eydoux. 

I. Corps —General Franchet d’Esperey. 

1 st Division—General Gallet. 

2nd Division—General Deligny. 

III. Corps —General Sauret (replaced on 25th August, 19x4, 
by General Hache). 

jth Division—General Vender (replaced on 31st August, 
1914, by General Pfetain). 

6th Division—General Bloch (replaced on 31st August, 
1914, by General Mangin). 

X. Corps —General Dcsforges. 

19th Division—Geneial Bonnier (replaced on yLh Sep¬ 
tember, 1914, by Geneial Bailly). 

20th Division—General Bor, wounded 22nd August, 
1914. Division temporarily commanded by General 
Menissier. General Rogerle was appointed to the 
command on 5 th September, 1914)- 

XVIII. Corps —General de Mas-Latrxe (replaced on 4th 
September, 19x4, by General de Maud’liuy). 

35 th Division—General Exelmans (replaced on 4th 
September, 1914, by General Marjoulet). 

36th Division—General Jouannic (replaced on 19th 
September by General Bertin). 

4 th Group of Reserve Divisions— General Valabtfegue. 
jxst Reserve Division—General-Boutegoud. 

5 3rd Reserve Division—General Pccruchon (replaced on 
7th September, 1914, by General Journfee). 

69th Reserve Division—General Lc Gros (replaced on 
8th September by General Neraud). 

37th Division—General Comby. 

38th Division—Geneial Muteau (replaced on 13th 
September by General Brulard). 

Cavalry Corps —General Sordet (replaced on 8 th September 
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by General Bridoux). (The Corps was for a time attached 
to the Fifth Army.) 

rst Cavalry Division—General Buisson. 

3rd Cavalry Division—General de Lastours. 

5 th Cavalry Division—General Bridoux (succeeded by 
General Lallemand du Marais). 

Cofineati’s Cavalry Corps (attached to the Fifth Army at the 
beginning of September, 1914)—General Conneau. 

10th Cavalry Division—General Conneau (succeeded by 
General de Contades-Gizeux). 

8th Cavalry Division—General Mazel. 

4th Cavalry Division—General Abonneau. (Attached 
to Fifth Army except for a short time, when it was 
attached to Fourth Army, and on 3rd September 
became part of Conneau’s Corps.) 

On mobilisation the Fifth Army comprised 172 battalions (40 
regiments), 58 squadrons (14 regiments), 190 batteries, 17 heavy 
batteries, 22 engineer companies. 

Total ration strength including line of communication troops, 
300,000 men, 110,000 horses, 21,000 vehicles of all kinds. 

In round figures—total fighting strength on mobilisation, 160,000 
rifles, 8,000 sabres,* 800 guns. 

Sixth Army —General Maunoury. 

Composition on 28th August, 1914. 

VII. Corps —General Vautier. 

3rd bis Group of Reserve Divisions (55th and 56th Reserve 
Divisions)—General Beaudenom de Lamaze. 

6th Group of Reserve Divisions (61st and 62nd Divisions) 
—General Ebener (passed under orders of Governor of 
Paris on 1st September). 

On the 5th September, 1914, the Army comprised— 

VII. Corps 

jth (ex 3rd bis) Group of Reserve Divisions. 

4jth Division—General Drude. 

Sordet's Cavalry Coips. 

On the 7th September, 1914, 

IV. Corps —General Bofille—joined the Army. 

* i.t, The 4th Cavalry Division and Divisional and Corps Cavalry. 

To make the chances in the composition of the Fifth Army clear, they are 
enumerated together nere!— 

The Fourth Army took over from the Fifth Army: II. Corps, XI, Corps, 52nd 
and 60th Reserve Divisions; a Cavalry Division. 

The Fifth Array, to make up for this, received the 37th and 38th Divisions from 
Africa; the XVIII. Corps from the Second Army, and General Valabrigue’s 
4th Group of three Reserve Divisions, So that the Corps it comprised on 
August 20th were the I., XU., X,, XVIII., with the 37th Division attached to the 
m. Corps, and the 38th to the X. Corps, and the 4th Group of Reserve Divisions. 
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On the 8th September, 1914— 

62nd Division, which had been engaged on defensive 
works, rejoined the Army. 

On the 9th September— 

37th Division joined the Army (from the Fifth Army). 

On the 10th September the Army comprised— 

VII. Corps. 

IV. Corps. 

jth Group of Reserve Divisions. 

6th Group of Reserve Divisions. 

4jth Division. 

37th Division. 

On the nth September 

XIII. Corps —General Alix—joined the Aimy. 

Sordet’s (later Biidoux’s) Cavalry Corps was attached to the Sixth 
Army from the 30th August, as was also the Provisional Cavalry 
Division-General CornuSer-Luciniire—which was dissolved on the 
8th September, 1914, and replaced by the jth Cavalry Division. 
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APPENDIX III 

ORGANISATION OP SOME OP THE PRINCIPAL FRENCH FORMATIONS AND 

UNITS IN 1914. 

(I Tow British Official History.) 

Cavalry. 

Cavalry Brigade—z Regiments and machine gun section. 

Cavalry Regiments 32 officers, 651 all ranks, and 687 horses =- 
4 squadrons. 

Cavalry Squadron^) officers, 145 other ranks, 143 horses. 

Artillery. 

Field —Regiment (Divisional)=3 groupcs ; Regiment (Corps) «s 4 
groapes; Grotipc—i batteries; Battery=4 guns, 12 wagons, 
etc. 

Heavy *—Regiment, strength variable; those in Second and Fifth 
Annies consisted of six 120-mm. batteries and seven 155-mm. 
batteries. The 4th Regiment had 5 gponpes each of four 
120-mm. batteries. 

Croupe— 3 or 4 batteries. 

Battery—4. guns, 8 wagons, observation wagon, etc. 

Infantry, 

Brigade—z regiments. 

l\egJnmt= 3 battalions and H.Q. company. 

Battalion— 4 companies and a machinc-gun section (22 officers and 
1,030 other ranks), etc. 

Company— 2 pelotons each of 2 sections . 

Cavalry Division. 

3 Cavalry Brigades. 

1 Horse Artillery Brigade (of two 4-gun batteries). 

Croupe cyclists (4 officers and jao other ranks). 

Telegraph detachment, etc. 

4,joo all ranks and 8 guns, 

Division. 

2 Infantry Brigades. 

1 Squadron, 

3 Field Artillery groupcs. 

Engineer Company, etc, 

15,000 all ranks, 36 guns and 24 machine guns. 

* Allotted to Armies and Corps. 
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2 Brigades, 
x Squadion. 

3 Field Artillety grntpes , etc. 

Reserve Brigade=j legiments and a chasseur battalion. 
Reserve Regiment=2 battalions. 

Corps. 

Normally 2 Divisions. 

1 Cavalry Regiment. 

Field Artillety Regiment, 
x Groupe of 155-cm. Ilowit/ets. 

1 Engineer Company. 

Reseive Infantiy Bugade of 2 Regiments of 2 Battalions each. 
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APPENDIX IV 

BELGIAN ARMY, 1914. 

When war broke out the Belgian Army was in process of re¬ 
organisation with the object of raising the Field Army to 150,000 
men and the garrison troops to 130,000 men, but in 1914 only 117,000 
men could be mobilized in the Field Army. 

Belgian plans were based on the contingency of having to face 
either France or Germany or even England, and had the purpose, 
in M. de Broqueville’s words, of inclining the scales in favour of 
those countries which had not been the first to violate Belgian 
teiritoty. 

Liege and Namur were barrier forts which were intended to prevent 
either the French or the German Armies from crossing the Meuse. 

Field troops were intended to co-operate in their defence. 

Antwerp was the greatest fortress in Belgium, to which as a last 
tesort the Army could retire. 


ORDER OF BATTLE OF THE BELGIAN ARMY, AUGUST, 1 914. 

Commander-in-Cbief— -His Majesty King Albert. 

Chief of the General Staff— Lieut.-Gcneral Chevalier de Selliccs de 
Moranvllle. 

1st Division —Lieul.-Gcneral Baix. 
znd Division —Lieut.-General Dassin, 

3 rd Division— Lieut-General Leman. 

4 th Division —Lieut.-General Michel, 

5 th Division —Lieut.-Gcneral Ruwet. 

6 th Division —Lieut.-Gcneral Latonnois van Rode. 

Cavalry Division —Lieut.-Gcneral de Witte. 

The strength of a Division varied between 25,500 and 32,000 all 
ranks, with So guns and 18 machine guns. 

The Cavalry Division had 2 cavalry brigades (each of 2 cavalry 
regiments), 3 Horse Artillery batteries (12 guns), a cyclist batlalion, 
a cyclist pioneer bridging company, telegraphists and transport. 

The strength of the Cavalry Division was 4,500 all ranks, with 
3,400 horses and 12 guns. 
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appendix V 


Tim GERMAN ARMY, 

(Information taken mainly from French Official History.) 

From 1871 until 1893 the peace time effectives of the French and 
German Armies were approximately equal, but after that date the 
German numbers were constantly increased. 

In 1893 the stiength of the German peace time Aimy was raised 
from 467,000 to 549,000, and by 1912 the real figures for the peace 
time Army were 715,000 all ranks; two more Corps were created. 

In 1913 the numbers were further increased by 168,000, making a 
total or approximately 880,000 men with the colours in peace time. 

At the same lime great efforts were made to improve the auxiliary 
services ; the technical services and the foot artillery were reinforced. 
By the beginning of 1914 most of the programme laid down the 
previous year had been realised. 

The French had deduced from a study of the German mobilisation 
plan that these additions and improvements would enable an “ aitaqm 
brusqttfo ” to be made but would not enable the different armies to 
mobilise more rapidly. 

The French knew the Germans were to create Reserve Corps on 
mobilisation. They were also aware how these were to be employed, 
since the new German mobilisation plan stated: “ The Reserve 
troops will be employed as the active troops,” They estimated that 
the Cavalry Divisions would be mobilised on the second day and 
certain special Brigades on the fourth day. The mobilisation of the 
covering troops would be completed on the sixth day, as also that 
of the first line defences. Normal concentration, they knew, would 
begin on the jth and 6th days and be completed on the 15 th 
day. 

They calculated that 20 active Corps, 10 Reserve Corps, 8 Reserve 
Divisions and 8 Cavalry Divisions would be concentrated against 
them, wheteas in reality the Germans placed on the Western front 
22 active Corps, 13 Reserve Corps, 6 Ersatz Divisions, 14 Land- 
wehr Brigades and 10 Cavalry Divisions. The French thought they 
would have to deal with 60 Divisions, whereas they were opposed 
by 78 Divisions plus 14 Landwehr Brigades and 2 more Cavalry 
Divisions than they had reckoned with. 

The Army was organised into 25 Active Corps (jo Divisions), 
the Guard Corps and Corps numbered I. to XXL, plus 3 Bavarian 
Corps. 

On mobilisation 14 Reserve Corps were added, and 3 Reserve 
Brigades. 
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On the 16th August the formation of 6 new Reserve Corps and 
i new Reserve Division was ordered. 

The Germans further mobilised from lifsa/% and Landmhr Brigades 
and Regiments the equivalent of 16 Divisions, making a total of in 
Divisions plus 3 Brigades, and 11 Cavalry Divisions. 

The approximate mobilizable strength was in round figures— 

Trained officers and men 4,300,000 

Partially trained 100,000 

Untrained 5,500,000 


9,900,000 


The original Reserve Corps were formed mainly of Reservists 
supernumerary to the requirements of the active Army, with some 
Landmhr, but the Guard Reserve Corps contained an active Division 
and the V., VI. and VII. Reserve Corps, each contained an active 
Brigade, as the active Corps of these numbers each had in peace time an 
extra Brigade and others had similarly an active Regiment. 

The Ersa/% Reserve consisted of men fit and liable for military 
service hut who, for different reasons, had not been called up. 

The Landmhr units were formed of men who had completed seven 
years with the active Army and Reserve and were under 39 years 
of age. 

The active Corps on mobilisation did not include more than a 
third of reservists belonging almost all to the last liberated class. 

The approximate numbers of the German Armies on the Western 
front, excluding the higher Cavalry formations, were: 


First Army 

320,000 

men 

Second Army 

26 0,000 

u 

Third Army 

180,000 


Fourth Army 

180,000 


Fifth Army 

200,000 


Sixth Army 

220,000 


Seventh Army 

125,000 

>1 


t,485,000 



The density of the different German Armies on the original front 
on the 17th August, 1914, is of interest. 


First Army front, 
Second Army front, 
Third Army front, 
Fourth Army front, 
Fifth Army front, 
Sixth Army front, 
Seventh Army front, 


18 miles, about 18,000 men per mile 
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ORDER OF BATTLE OF GERMAN ARMIES, AUGUST, I014, 

Chief of Staff —Gcncial Obcist von Moltke. 

Deputy Chief —Gcncial von Slein. 

Chief of Operations Bureau —Obcrst Tappen. 

Chief of Intelligence —Obctstleutnant Hentsch. 

(i) ARMIES OPPOSED IO THE B.E.F., TIIE FRENCH FIFTH ARMY AND 
THE BELGIAN ARMY IN AUGUST, I914. 

hirst Army —Generaloberst von Kluclc. 

II. Corfi —von Linsingen (jid and 4th Divisions). 

III. Corps —von Lichow (5th and 6th Divisions). 

IV. Corps —Sixt von Atnim (7th and 8th Divisions). 

IX. Corps— von Quasi (17th and 18th Divisions). 

III. Reserve Corpr —von Beselcr (jth and 6th Reserve Divisions). 

IV. Reserve Corps —von Gionau (7th Reserve and 22nd Rescive 
Divisions). 

* 1 X. Reserve Corps —von Bochn (17th Reserve and i8th 
Reserve Divisions). 

10th, nth and 27th Laudwehr Brigades. 

1 Pionier Regiment. 

Second Army —Generaloberst von Billow. 

Guard Corps —von Plettenberg (1st Guard and 2nd Guard 
Divisions). 

VII. Corps —von Einem (13 th and 14th Divisions). 

X. Corps —von Emmich (19th and 20th Divisions). 

VII. Reserve Corps —von Zwehl (13 th and 14 th Resetve 
Divisions). 

•j -Guard Reserve Corps —von Gallivitz (3rd Guard and 14th 
Reserve Divisions). 

X, Reserve Corps —Graf von Kirchbach (2nd Guard Reserve 
and 19th Resetvc Divisions), 
a jth and 29th Landwehr Brigades. 

4 Mortar Battalions. 

1 10-cm. Gun Battalion. 

2 Heavy Coast Mortar Battalions. 

2 Pionier Regiments. 

Third Army —Generaloberst Freiherr von Hausen. 

XL Corpsf —von Pluskow (22nd and 38th Divisions). 

XII. (1 st Saxon) Corps —d’Elaa (23 rd and 32nd Divisions). 
XIX. (2ndSaxon) Corps —von Laflert (24th and 40th Divisions). 
XII. {Saxon) Reserve Corps— von Kirchbach (23 rd and 24th 
Reserve Divisions). 

47th Landwehr Bttgade. 

2 Mortar Battalions. 

1 Pionier Regiment. 

* This coins was originally left behind In Sleswig to oppose landings, atid as 
it was hu tried up behind the advance it sacked Louvain, August 25th, 1914. 

f These two corps (Guatd Rescive and XI.) began to move to the Russian 
ftont on August 26th, after the fall of Namur, 
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I. Cavalry Corps —Lieutenanf-Gcneral Freiherr von Richtofen, 
Guard Cavalry Division. 

5 th Cavalry Division. 

IT. Cavalry Corps —Lieutenant-General von der Marwitz. 

2nd Cavalry Division. 

4th Cavalry Division. 

9th Cavalry Division. 

(2) NOT OPPOSED TO THT. BRITISH IN AUGUST — SEPTEMBER, I914 

Vourih Amy —Generaloberst Duke Albrecht of Wiirttcmberg. 

VI. Corps *—von Pritzelwitz. 

VIII. Corps —von Weidenbach. 

XVIII, Corps —von Schenk. 

VIII. Reserve Corps —von Egloffstein. 

XVIII. Reserve Corps —von Steuben. 

49th Landwehr Brigade, 2 Mortar Battalions and a Pionier 
Regiment. 

Fifth Army —Crown Prince of Germany. 

V. Corps —von Strantz. 

XIII. Corps —von Fabcck. 

XVI. Corps —von Mudra. 

V. Reserve Corps —von Gandell. 

VI, Reserve Corps—v on Gossler. 

33rd Reserve Division, 

1 V. Cavalry Corps (3rd and 6th Cavalry Divisions)—von Hollen. 
13th, 43rd, 33rd and 9th Bavarian Landwehr Brigades. 

4 Mortar Battalions and 2 Pionier Battalions. 

Sixth Amy —Crown Prince Rupnrccht of Bavaria. 

XXI. Corps —Fritz von Below. 

I. Bavarian Corps —von Xylander. 

II. Bavarian Corps —von Martini. 

III. Bavarian Corps —von Gebsattel. 

I. Bavarian Reserve Corps —von Fasbender. 

Ill, Cavalry Corps (7th, 8th and Bavarian Cavalry Divisions)— 
von Prommel. 

Guard Ersat% Division. 

4th, 7th and 8th Ersatz Divisions. 

Seventh Army —Generaloberst von Herrlngen. 

XIV. Corps —von Heiningen. 

XV. Corps —von Deimling. 

XIV, Reserve Corps —von Schubert. 

Strasbourg Reserve Division. 

19th and Bavarian Ersait' Divisions. 

109th, ruth, 114th and 142nd Landwehr Regiments. 

* To Fifth Anny, August »8th. 
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Total on Western front— 

45 Divisions. 
zj Reserve Divisions. 

10 Cavalry Divisions. 

6 Ersatz Divisions (17 Brigades). 

14 Ltmmvehr Brigades. 

15 Artillery Battalions. 

7 Pionkr Regiments. 

(3) RUSSIAN FRONTIER. 

Tiigbtb Army —Generaloberst von Prittwitz. 

I. Corps — von Fran$ois. 

XVII. Corps —von Mackensen. 

XX , Corps —von Scholta. 

I. Reserve Corps —Otto von Below. 

3rd Reserve Division. 

1st Cavalry Division. 
jth Ersatz Division. 

6th and 70th Landwobr Brigades, 
von der Goltz’s Lattdmhr Division.* 

* Originally in Sleswlg to oppose landings; arrived in East 
28th August, 1914. 
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APPENDIX VI 

NOTES ON THE ORGANISATION OP SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL GERMAN 
FORMATIONS AND UNITS IN 1914. 

(Taken from "British Official History.) 

Air Force — 

Field Balloon Detachment= 2 balloons. 

Gas Column. 

Flying Detachment= 12 aeroplanes. 

(One Balloon Detachment was allotted to each Army and 
one Flying Detachment was allotted to each Army and Corps.) 

Cavalry — 

Cavalry Brigade=2 Regiments. 

Cavalry Regiment= 36 officers, 686 other ranks, and 765 horses. 
4 Squadrons, Telegraph Detachment, and 1st and and 
Line Transport. 

Squadron=6 officers, 163 other ranks, and 178 horses. 

Artillery, Field — 

Brigade= 2 Regiments (72 guns). 

Regiment—2 Abteiltmgen. 

Abteilmg= 3 Batteries and Light Ammunition Column. 
Battery=6 guns, 6 ammunition wagons (4 of each in horse 
batteries), 1 Observation Wagon, and 1st and 2nd Line 
Transport. 

Artillery, Foot (Heavy) of the Field Amy — 

Rcgimcnt=2 Battalions. 

Battalion=4 Batteries of 5.9 inch (13 cm.) howitzers, or 
2 Batteries of 8.27 inch (21 cm.) mortars. 

Battery=4 guns. 

Jnjantry — 

Brigades^ Regiments. 

Regiment=3 Battalions and a Machine-gun Company of 
6 guns and 1 spare gun. 

Battalions* 4 Companies (26 officers and officials and 1,050 
other ranks) and 1st and 2nd Line Transport. 

Battalion of Jfyer=4 Companies and a Machine-gun Company 
(4 officers and 104 other ranks) and a Cyclist Company 
(3 officers and 113 other ranks). 

Company=>3 Platoons (5 officers and 259 other ranks). 

Cavalry Division — 

3 Cavalry Brigades, 

Divisional Troops— 

Horse Artillery Ableiltmg (three 4-gun batteries). 
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*> 2 ox 3 Jngir Battalions, each with Machine-gun Company 
of 6 guns. 

Machine-gun batteiy (mounted). 

Piottier Detachment. 

Heavy and Light Wireless Stations. 

Motor Transport Column. 

j,aoo all tanks, 5,600 horses, 12 guns, 6 machine-guns. 
Infantry Division — 

2 Infantry Brigades. 

Divisional Troops— 

1 Field Artillery Btig.uk (72 guns), 
x Cavalry Regiment. 

1 or 2 Pionier Companies (3 per Corps). 

1 Divisional Bridging Tiain. 
x Divisional Telephone Detachment, 
x or 2 Medical Companies (5 per Coips), 

17,500 all ranks. 4,000 horses, 72 guns, 24 machine-guns. 
Cavalry Corps— 

2 or 3 Cavalry Divisions. 

Corps— 

1 Infantry Divisions. 

Corps Troops: 

1 Foot Artillery Regiment. 

1 Jager Battalion. 

1 Corps Bridging Train. 

1 Telephone Detachment. 

1 Searchlight Section. 

1 F’lying Detachment. 

4 Infantry Ammunition Columns. 

9 Field Aitillcry Ammunition Columns. 

8 Heavy Artillery Ammunition Columns. 

12 Field Hospitals. 

6 Supply Columns. 

7 Transport Columns. 

2 Horse Depots. 

2 Field Bakeries. 

Reserve Division — 

Same as Active Division, except that it had <5 Field Batteries 
instead of x*. 

Reserve Corps— 

Same as Active Corps, except it has 12 Field Batteries Instead 
of 24, no heavy guns, no aeroplanes and correspondingly 
fewer ammunition columns. 

Landwtbr Brigade — 

2 Regiments of 3 Battalions, 
x Squadron. 

t Battery. 
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APPENDIX VII 

THE LACK OF TRAINING OF FRENCH INFANTRY. 

The alarm felt by the Higher Command at the indifferent training 
of the French troops at the beginning of the war is shown by the 
following:— 

On August 16th General Jofftc sent the following communication 
to the Army Commanders:— 

“ The engagements which have taken place so far have served 
to display the admirable qualities of our infantry. Without in any 
way wishing to impair this dash, in which lies the principal factor 
of success, it is of the greatest importance, especially when it is a 
question of carrying fortified positions, to learn to await artillery 
support and to prevent the troops from hastily exposing themselves 
to the enemy’s fire. 

“ It is further necessary that at no time should the direction of 
the fight escape the control of the generals. The infantry must 
feel its way when attacking strong points, then turn them if possible, 
and not be content merely to attack frontally. 

“ As many guns as possible should be engaged from the beginning 
of an engagement. The attacks will be all the more successful, aU 
the less costly in proportion to the care with which they have been 
prepared. 

“ Every time that this has been done and that the commander 
has known how to operate with method and rapidity, combining 
the action of the two arms, the undoubted superiority of our artillery 
together with the irresistible force of our infantry have insured 
immediate success.” 

See Les Amies P'ratifahes thus la Grande Guerre, Tome I., Vo/, i, Annex 352. 
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APPENDIX VIII 

GBNBRAL LANREZAC’s MEMORANDUM TO THE GRAND QUARTIER GENERAL 

WITH REFERENCE TO THE OFFENSIVE OF THE FIFTH ARMY AND THE 
PROBABLE MOVEMENTS OF THE ENEMY. 

“Paris, j ist July, 1914. 

“ The mission entrusted to the Fifth Army, in the eventuality of 
the violation of Belgian neutrality by the Germans, is to develop a 
countei-offensive in the general direction of Neufchateau. 

“ The conditions under which such a counter-attack may be 
envisaged arc as follows 

“ 1. The Fifth Army ought, before becoming engaged in the 
wooded defiles of the Ardennes and of the Semoy, to be certain not 
only of being able to debouch from these defiles without encountering 
opposition, but further to be able to get sufficiently far to be able 
to deploy beyond them. 

“ In practice, this means that it should be able to reach with its 
four left corps the front Paliscul—Maissin—Bertrix—St. Medard before 
the enemy. 

“ This front is three days march from the German frontier. 

“ The Fifth Army, according to the dates laid down for the detrain- 
ment of its units, could not reach this front until the thirteenth day.” 
(f>. of mobilisation.) 

“ a. It is essential that the and Corps should be relieved of its 
mission as a covering force early enough to participate, on the right 
of the Fifth Array, In any action in which the latter may be engaged 
as soon as it is clear of the defiles. 

“3. It is not less essential that the offensive of the Fifth Army 
should be reinforced by the simultaneous offensive of the army to be 
stationed on its right. 

“An offensive by the Fifth Army on Neufch&teau would meet 
the eventuality, which seems probable, that the German right would 
be directed on Sedan. But it is possible that it may be directed 
much further to the north. This evidently depends upon the ampli¬ 
tude which the Getmans would or could give to their enveloping 
movement thtough Belgium. 

“ In tecent German military studies (notably the Ks-iegspkl of 1911 
of the General Staff) the passage of thiee German armies through 
Belgium is envisaged, of which the northernmost would be directed 
towards Dinant, so as to be able to cross the Meuse between Givet 
and Namur. 

“ On the other hand, the obstacle of the Meuse is reinforced 
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between Mcziercs and Givet by a formidable wooded belt, which it 
would take a day’s march to cross, in which no army would become 
involved if it knew the exits were guarded. 

“From this it follows that the army forming the right of the 
German right wing group can only be directed either above the 
barrier, that is on Sedan, or below it, that is on Givet and further north. 

“ It is obvious that once the Fifth Army is engaged in the direction 
of NeufcMteau it could not meet this latter eventuality, which is only 
envisaged here in order that it may be noted. 

“ Lanrezac.” 
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APPENDIX IX 

INSIRUC1I0N PARUCUULRE NO. 6. 

Grand Qmrtier General, i$tb August. 

Instruction Particubere No. 6 to the Commanders of the Third, Fourth 

and Fifth Armies. 

i. The situation of the enemy as it is known to us makes it appear 
possible that we may not have time to seek battle beyond the Semoy 
and the Chicrs under good conditions. 

z. Consequently, the following dispositions will be made, beginning 
on the 14th August, in view of the battle which may be joined on 
the 15 th or 16th. 

3. The Third Army, holding with its reserve divisions the positions 
otganised north and south of Veidun, will dispose its forces so as 
to be able to counter-attack all forces debouching fiom Metz with 
iis two light corps (in which action the XVUI. Corps, under the 
direct orders of the Commandei-in-Chief, will co-operate) or to 
participate in the attack of the Fourth Aimy with the IV. and V. 
Coips, in a northerly direction (keeping to the west of the wooded 
region Gremilly, Billy-sous-Mangicnnes). 

4. The Fourth Army will push the heads of its main bodies on 
the 14th August up to the front Sommauthe, Dun-sur-Meuse. 

The II. Corps will conform to the dispositions prescribed foi it 
in Instruction Particulilrt No. 1, but will confine its retreat to the 
line of the Hauls-de-Meusc, from Ecurey to Brandeville, (if it is haid 
pressed by superior forces). 

j. The Fifth Army will have the heads of its main bodies eight 
or ten kilometres behind the Meuse in front of and above Mezi&res. 
It will not attack until the enemy has engaged a considerable part 
of his forces on the left bank. The attack must be organized, and, 
once begun, sharply pressed. 

Below Mdzteres as far as Givet, the passages of the Meuse must 
be energetically defended and destroyed if need be. It is left to 
the Commander of the Fifth Army to decide when and if they are to 
be blown up. 

The I. Corps will cover the left of the Fifth Army and will give 
support to the Cavalry Corps. It will, by its position, cover the 
detrainment of the divisions from Africa. 

< 5 . The Cavalry Corps will remain on the left of the Fifth Army 
and will continue to carry out its original mission, but it will not 
cross to the left bank of the Meuse unless it is unable to remain on 
the right bank. 
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7. The 37th Division will detrain between the 13 th and 16th 
August in the region Tournes, Auvillers-les-Forges, billeting area 
during concentration, about Rocroi, 

The 38th Division will detrain between the 13th and 16th August 
in the region Anor, Hirson, billeting area during concentration, 
about Chimay. 

These two divisions will be at the disposal of the Fifth Army, 
which can attach them to its two left corps, and modify accordingly 
the billeting areas, 

8. Should the necessity arise, the group of Reserve Divisions at 
Vervins will use its fortified position to protect the withdrawal of 
the left of our forces. 

9. If the enemy is still some distance oft, the Fourth and Fifth 
Armies must take all necessary steps, as from the iytli August, to 
be in a position to advance rapidly, as soon as they receive the order, 

Map IV to the front Bcauraing—Gedinne—Paliseul—Fays-lcs-Veneurs—> 
Cugnon (Fifth Army), Tetaigne—Margut—Quincy—(Fourth Army). 

The route Iiianne, Mouzon (exclusive), Tetaignc, will be reserved 
to the Fourth Army. 

J. Jovfre. 
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APPENDIX X 

INSTRUCTION PARTICULliRE NO. 10 . 


15 th August, 1914. 

To the Commanders of the Fourth and Fifth Armies and the Cavalry Corps . 


t. The enemy seems to be making his main effort by his right 
wing north of Givct, Another group of hostile forces seems to be 
marrhing on the front Sedan-Montmddy-Damvillets. 

2. The Fifth Army, leaving its right corps in the region south-west 
of Sedan and its reserve divisions to defend the line of the Meuse, 
and leaving the 4th Cavalry Division at the disposal of the Fourth 
Army, will move the remainder of Us forces to the neighbourhood 
of Mariembourg and Philippeville, to operate together with the 
British and Belgian forces against the enemy forces to the north, 

The Cavalry Corps is placed under the orders of the Fifth Army. 
The Group of Reserve Divisions at Vervins is also at the disposal 
of the Commander of the Fifth Army. 

3. The Fourth Army, to which the XI. Corps is attached until 
further orders, as arc the 52nd and 60th Reserve Divisions, will 
establish itself facing north-east so as to be in a position to debouch 
on the front Sedan—Montmddy in the general direction of Neufchateau. 

1 'hc 4th Cavalry Division is placed under the orders of the Fourth 


Army. 


JOFFRE. 


On August 16th, the above order was modified by the extension 
of the Fourth Army to Jameta. The Fourth Army was also ordered 
to organise its present position defensively whilst awaiting the order 
to advance. 
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APPENDIX XI 

GENERAL JOFPRIi’S MEMORANDUM FOR SIR JOHN FRENCH. 

G.J 2 -G., 1 6th August , 1914, 2.25 p.m. 

Secret and Personal. 

For the British Commander-in-Cbief. 

The enemy appears to he making his main effort with his right 
wing and his centre, on the one hand north of Givet, on the other 
on the front Sedan-Montmcdy-Damvillers. South of Metz, he seems 
to be on the defensive. 

General Lanrczac, commanding the Fifth Army, has as his objective 
to operate against the enemy forces to the north, in co-operation 
with the Bridsh Army and the Belgians. 

General Lanrezac disposes of the following forces to carry out this 
mission:— 

The Fifth Army, which has one corps on the Meuse facing Dinant, 
two corps plus two African Divisions which arc marching on Philippe* 
ville, of which the last emps which will detrain about Maubcuge and 
will be in position on the evening of August 20th about Beaumont. 

The Cavalry Corps (three divisions) under General Sordet. 

The Group of Reserve Divisions (three divisions about Vctvins) 
under General Valabrchgue. 

The fortress of Maubcuge is under General Lanrczac’s orders. 

It is not possible as yet to determine precisely the form the 
manoeuvre will take, in view of eventualities which may arise between 
now and the zist, but on general lines the idea of this manoeuvre for 
the British Army in particular will be as follows 

As soon as the fighting forces are assembled, that Is to say by 
the morning of the zist, the British Army will advance north of 
the Sambrc, in the area of Rouvctoy, llarmignies, so as to be in 
position to march ia the general direction of Ntvclles : 

Either on the left of the Fifth Army if the main body of our forces 
moves up towards the north, or in echelon to the rear of the Fifth 
Army If the direction of the latter’s march inclines further to the cast. 

In any case the Cavalry Corps will cover to the north of the Sambre 
the movement of the British Army, whose Cavalry Division might 
co-operate with the former. 

On coming into contact with the enemy, the Cavalry Corps will 
disengage itself so as to be able to place Itself on the left of the 
British Army. 

With reference to the co-operation of the Belgian Army, it might 
be asked, while covering Brussels and Antwerp, to operate under 
all circumstances on the far flank of the German forces, or against their 
rear if need be. 

JOFFRK. 
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APPENDIX XII 

REPORT OP GENERAL LANREZAc’S CONVERSATION WITH SIR JOHN 
FRENCH AT RETHEL, 


August 17 th, 1914. 

Telephone message from General Hely d’Oisscl to the Grand 
Quartier General:— 

1. General Lanrezac has had an interview with Field Marshal 
French. He ascertained at this interview that the British Arm y 
will be ready at the earliest only by the 24th. 

2. The British Cavalry will never be available to participate in the 
operations undertaken by General Sordet’s Corps. It will be 
employed as mounted infantry in the line, and cannot be counted 
upon for any other purpose. 

3. General Lanrczac oils attention to the fact that the Cavalry 
Corps which has been placed under his orders has received a special 
mission from the Commander-in-Chief. The Fifth Army is therefore 
left without Cavalry. General Lanrezac asks that the mission of 
the Cavalry shall be temporary.* 

4. As the area of detrainment of the British Army is very dose 
to the Sombre, the Fifth Army, which would not have at its disposal 
enough roads in the event of a retirement would be obliged to 
make incursions into the British area. To avoid the confusion 
which would result, would It not be possible to study the concentration 
of the British Army further back ? 

+ On August 16th, General Lanzerac bad been Instructed by General Joffte 
to direct tbe Cavalry Corps to proceed on the 17th to the region Eghezde-Tirlemant 
to get Into touch with trie Belgian troops occupying Namur and the Belgian field 
forces at Namur and Tlrlemont, 
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APPENDIX XIII 

LORD KITCHENER’S ORDER TO THE TROOPS. 

(“ This paper is to be considered by each soldier as confidential, and to 
be kept in his Active Service Pay Book.) 

" You are ordered abroad as a soldier of the King to help our 
French comrades against the invasion of a common enemy. You 
have to perform a task which will need your courage, your energy, 
your patience. Remember that the honour of the British Army 
depends on your individual conduct. It will be your duty not only 
to set an example of discipline and perfect steadiness under fire but 
also to maintain the most friendly relations with those whom you are 
helping in this struggle. The operations in which you arc engaged 
will, for the most part, take place in a friendly country, and you can 
do your own country no better service than in showing yourself in 
France and Belgium in the true character of a British soldier. 

“ Be invariably courteous, considerate and kind. Never do any¬ 
thing likely to injure or destroy property, and always look upon 
looting as a disgraceful act. You are sure to meet with a welcome 
and be trusted; your conduct must justify that welcome and that 
trust. Your duty cannot be done unless your health is sound. So 
keep constantly on your guard against any excesses. In this new 
experience you may find temptations both in wine and women. You 
must entirely resist both temptations, and, while treating all women 
with perfect courtesy, you should avoid any intimacy. 

"Do your duty bravely, 

"Fear God, 

" Honour the King, 

“ Kitchener, Field-Marshal .” 
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APPENDIX XIV 

INSnUJCIION PARIICULli IU5 no. I}. 

8 i %tb August, 1914. 

To the Commanders of the Thitd, Fourth and Fifth Armies. 
Communicated to the C.-in-C. British foices. 

Communicated to the C.-in-C. Belgian forces. 

1. The Third, Fourth and Fifth Armies, acting together with the 
British and Belgian Armies, sue to take as their objective the German 
forces coneentiatcd in the neighbourhood of Thionville, in Luxem¬ 
bourg and in Belgium. 

These latter would appear to comprise a total of thirteen to fifteen 
corps. They seem to form two mam groups. 

In the north, the right wing group seems to comprise seven to 
eight army corps and four cavalry divisions. Further south, the 
centre group, between Bastogne and Thionville, may comprise six 
to seven army corps and two ot three cavalry divisions. 

2. The Third and Fourth French Armies have already received 
their orders and been given the initial direction of their offensive. 

3. As far as the Fifth French Army, the British Army and the 
Belgian Army are concerned, two main eventualities may be envisaged. 

(r) The enemy northern group, marching along both sides of the 
Meuse, may try to cross between Givct and Brussels, and 
even possibly accentuate still further its movement towatds 
the north. „ , „ , . 

In this event the Fifth French Army and Lhc Cavalry Corps attached 
to it, operating in complete liaison with the British and Belgian 
Armies, will oppose Itself directly to this movement, attempting to 
outflank the enemy by the north. The Belgian Army and the 
Cavalry Corps ate already in position for such an outflanking move- 

Meanwhile the French Armies of the centre (Third and Fourth) 
would in the first place attack the enemy central group so as to put 
it out of action. Once this result has been obtained, the greater 

a of die Fourth Army would match immediately against the left 

of the enemy northern group. . 

(2) The enemy may engage only a fraction of his right wing group 
north of the Meuse. While his centre is engaged frontally 
by out Third Mid Fourth Armies, the other part of m northern 
gcoup, south of the Meuse, tfiay seek to attack the left flank 
of our Fourth Army. 

Under this second hypothesis, the Fifth Army wheeling on Namur 
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and Givct in the general direction of Marche and St. Hubert, would 
leave to the British and Belgian Annies the task of dealing with 
the German forces to the north of the Meuse and of the Sambrc. 

In view of this possibility, it would be well to organise a strong 
bridgehead cast of Givct on a line which might be marked by 
Falmagne—Finnevaux—Beauraing—Scvry Wood. 

The Group ofllescrvc Divisions of the Fifth Army might co-operate 
in whole oc in part with the British Army north of the Meuse. 

Jomui. 
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APPENDIX XV 

COMMUNICATION FROM GENERAL JOFFRE TO THE FIFTH ARMY WITH 
REFERENCE TO NAMUR, AND GENERAL LANREZAc's REPLY. 


Vi fry, August zoth , 1914, 7.45 a.m. 

Telephone message from ihe Commander-in-Chicf to the G.O.C. 
1 ‘ifth Army, Signy-le-Pctit. 

“ You sent me on the 19th August a report from Commandant 
Ducuy regarding the defence of the fortress of Namur. This report 
was enclosed with a letter written at the dictation of the Governor 
of Namur, and in il the latter asked for the participation of the French 
Army in lhe defence of the fortress. If you find it possible to do 
what General Michel asks by drafting one of the Reserve Divisions 
attached to your Army into the town, I readily authorise you to do so. 

“ Apart from the fact that the possession of Namur is of undeniable 
importance for the development of our operations, I hold that the 
co-operation of French and Belgian troops might be, from another 
point of view, very beneficial to both. 

“ Joffre.” 

To tills message General Berthelot added: It might be possible 
to use for the transport of a certain number of battalions the sections 
of motor transport and some trains via Chiraay and Charleroi. 

General Lanrezac to the Commandcr-in-Chief, 20 August. 

" In reply to your telephone message No. 4491$ of the 20th August, 
I have the honour to report that the wish expressed by General 
Michel, commanding the forces at Namur, relates to the co-operation 
of the French Armies in the protection of the north-western and 
south-western sectors of the fortress in order that the efforts of the 
Belgian defence may be concentrated on the north-eastern and south¬ 
eastern sectors which arc more seriously threatened. 

“ Since yesterday, the 19th, the Army under my command has 
infantry on the Sombre from Floreffc to Tamines. To-day, the zoth, 
a large force of all arms is at Fosse, ready to debouch north of the 
Sambre. 

” Under these circumstances I consider that the co-operation of 
the French Army in the defence of Namur as envisaged by General 
Michel is assured. The latter did not ask that French troops should 
actually be drafted into the town of Namur itself. 

“ A second demand from General Michel requests the despatch 
of 50,000 rounds of 75 ammunition to Namur for the batteries of the 
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mobile defence. This request was written down by Commandant 
Dumy at the dictation or General Michel and was sent on to you 
yesterday, the 19th, together with a printed notice concerning the 
use of our 75 ammunition in the Belgian guns. This notice was 
distributed to the Belgian Army when operations started. 

“ It is not for me to give a decision in the matter of this request, 

“ Lankbzac.” 
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APPENDIX XVI 
nmotucAT. no ins on prkncii iu'gimeni’s. 

The Fiench infantry regiments, (he fust hundred at least, arc 
descendants of the old pre-revolution army. The last were raised 
in 1776, A good many are much older. Before the Revolution 
every regiment hud a name, either that of a province or that of the 
founder or great leader. 

From 1791 on there were several general modifications. 

1. In 1791 all the legimcnts lost their names and were given a 
numbet ana designated as infanLry regiments. 

a. About 1794 the name regiment was done away with, and the 
famous demi-brigadt took its place. 

Tlioic were battle demi-brtgades and light demi-brigades. 

In principle each demi-brigado was composed of one battalion of 
the old Royal Army and two battalions of the Revolutionary levies 
(volunteers or conscripts— nfiwtionnains ). This was known as the 
Amnlgame. 

3. In 1803 the First Consul re-established the name of" Regiment.” 

There were Infantry of the Line Regiments and Light Infantry 

Regiments. 

4. In z8ij the Restoration abolished the Regiments and replaced 
them by the Departmental Legions (Limns dlpartnmtahs). 

5. In i8zo the Regiments were finally re-established. 


The history of some of the Regiments included in the Fifth Army 
was as follows 

1 st Regimen/ (1st Division, 1. Corps). 

Pkardie (1569) formed from the old French bands of Picardy 
commanded by Philippe Strozzi. 

Regiment of Pkardie (1585). 

Regiment Colonel Ginfral (1783). In principle the Colonel 
Glniral gave his name to the oldest regiment in the army. 

1st Infantry Regiment (1791). 

1 si Battle Demi-brigado of Infantry of the Line (1796), (formed 
from the 136th Battle Demi-brigade). 

ist Regiment or Infantry of the Line (1820). 

znd R egitmnt (20th Division, X, Corps). 

Pmtme (1776) formed ■with the 2nd and 4th Battalions of 
Pkardie, 

Regiment of Pkardie (1780). 

and Regiment of Infantry (1791). 
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and Battle Demi-brigade (1795-96). 

2nd Demi-brigade of the Line (1796). 

2nd Regiment of Infantry of the Line (1803). 

Legion of the Aisnc (1816). 

2nd Regiment of Infantry of the Line (1820). 

5 lb Regimen/ (6th Division, JIJ. Corps). 

Navarre (about 1569) formed from the remnants of the bands 
of Gtyenne. 

Regiment of the Guards of Young Henry (1569) in the pay 
of the King of Navarre (Henry IV) till 1589, 

Regiment of VaJtrault (1589). 

Regiment of Navarre (1594). 

5 th Infantry Regiment (1791). 

5 th Demi-brigade do Raiaille (1794 -96). 

5 th Regiment of Infantry of the Line (1803). 

Legions of the Avejron and of the Prime (1815). 

5 th Regiment of Infantry of the Line (1820). 

6 lb Regiment (35th Division, XVIII. Corps). 

Armagnac (1796) formed with two Battalions of the Regiment 
of Navarre. 

6th Infantry Regiment (1791). 

6th Demi-brigade de Batai/ie. 

6th Demi-brigade of Infantry of the line (1794-96). 

6th Regiment of Infantry of the Line (1803). 

Legion of the Benches du Rhine (1816), 

6th Regiment of Infantry of the Line (1820). 

8 th Regiment (2nd Division, I, Corps). 

Austrasie (1776). 

8 th Infantry Regiment (1791). 

Legion of the Cantal and of the Vendie (1816). 

8th Regiment of Infantry of the Line (1820). 

12 th Regiment (36th Division, XVIII. Corps). 

Anxerrois (1692). 

12th Regiment of Infantry (1791). 

Legion of the Cites du Nord (1815). 

18/A Regiment (36th Division, XVIII. Corps). 

Royal Auvergne (1776) formed from the 2nd and 4th Battalions 
of the Regiment of Auvergne. 

Rigiment du Gdtinais (1776), 

Royal Auvergne (1781). 

18th Half-brigade of the Line. 

At Rivoli, Bonaparte, inspecting them, said,* “Brave 
18 th, I know you, the enemy will not hold you up.” 
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25 th Regiment (20th Division, X, Cops). 

Poitou (16x6) formed from a coips l.used by the Choiscul- 
Piaslin family (1585). 

Regimen! of Poitou (1682). 

25th Regiment of Infanuy (1791). 

3317/ Regiment (2nd Division, I. Coips). 

Touraim (1625). 

Regiment of Touraim (1636). 

39 th Regiment (5th Division, III. Gups). 

Isle dc France (1629) raised in Belgium as the Guard of the 
Ptince Bishop of Liege. Foreign Regiment in the French 
service. Became French in 1647. 

43/7/ Regiment (xst Division, T. Corps). 

Royal vaimaux (Royal Ships) (1638) raised for service at 
sea by the Bishop of Bordeaux, Henri d’Escoubleau de 
Soutclis, Admiral of France. Received the name “ Royal 
da Vaisseanx ** for gallantry in 1638. 

45 th Regiment (Mangin’s Brigade). 

RJgiment de la Cottronnt (1643). 

48^ Regiment (19th Division, X. Corps). 

Artoit (1610), 

Regiment d‘Artois (1673). 
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APPENDIX XVII 

GltNKRAL LANRLZAC’.S OFFENSIVE PLANS. 

General Lanrczac thus describes in his book the offensive he says 
he intended to carry out on the 23 rd August:— 

“(t) General Boutegourd’s Division (51st Reserve Division) was 
to guard the Meuse above Namur. It was to have at its 
disposal the batteries of 120 mm. guns on platforms. 

“ (2) The right of the Army (I. Corps reinforced by Mangin’s 
Brigade, X. Corps teinforced by an African Division, the 
heavy aitillery, an African Division to be withdrawn from 
the III. Corps and kept under my direct control) was to attack 
to the west of Namur, where the country is comparatively 
open and where it is possible to take advantage of the pro¬ 
tection of the guns of the fortress. 

“ (3) The centre and left (III. and XVIII. Corps and General 
Valabregue’s two Reserve Divisions) were to contain the 
enemy on the front I-Iam-sur-Sambrc—Fontaine-l’Evfiquc.” 

From L<r Plan de Campagm Franfais et k premier mois de la Guerre, 
p. 118. 

It may lie noted that the fact that the XVIII. Cotps was still some¬ 
what behindhand, its foremost division only reaching Thuin, on the 
Sambtc, on the night of the 21st, need have influenced Gcnetal 
Lanrczac’s plan but little had he wished to assume the offensive 
earlier than the 23rd. It has been pointed out that the III. Corps 
could easily have occupied the industrial area with detachments. 
Had this been done its left would have been secure on the canal, and 
further would have been protected by the leading division of the 
XVIII. Corps, now close at hand. 

General Lanrezac himself appears to have felt that his decision 
not to advance across the river requires some explanation, for in his 
book, under the date 20th August, he says that already on the 20th 
the Germans were holding the exits of the “ Borinage'* —the district 
round Charleroi—but he must have made a mistake in dates owing 
to a lapse of memory. His remarks are applicable to the 21st, but 
not to the 20th. 

" So the Fifth Army, continuing its movement to the north, would 
have come up against the Barinagt between Charleroi and Namur, 
the Germans already holding the exits of this region, which is 
tactically so difficult, 

Li Plan ds Campagm Franfais, p. 120. 

As a matter of fact, the French Cavalry Corps on the 19th was 
stiff fighting as far north as Perwez, and was only opposed by cavalry 
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with infantiy suppoits. It was not until the evening of the 20th 
that German infantiy was lepoitcd to have advanced south of Gem- 
bloux as far as Balatic—St. Martin—Mazy—Bothcy, Corroy-le-CMteau, 
with cavalry towaids Boignde. On the 20th, therefore, General 
Lantezac, whose troops had reached the Sambre the day befoie, could, 
had he so desired, have seized the exits of the industrial area. It was 
not till the next day that German infantry was in the immediate 
neighbourhood. At any time on the 20th infantry could have 
established itself in a position anywhetc between Chailcroi and 
Gcmbloux, 
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APPENDIX X VIII 

GENERAL LANRI'ZAC’s ORDERS FOR THE OFFENSIVE. 
PERSONAL AND SECRET INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE GENERALS COMMANDING 
THE CAVALRY CORPS, 4TII GROUP OF RESERVE DIVISIONS, AND THE 
I., III., X. AND XVIII. CORPS. 

Fifth Amy l-I.Q. at Chimay , ust August, ic>t<|, 4 p.m. 

The Array will hold itself in readiness to assume the offensive 
as soon as it receives the order, by crossing the Sambre and advancing 
on the front Namur-Nivellcs. 

As this offensive is dependent on that of neighbouring armies, 
the moment when it will take place cannot at the moment be fixed. 

Consequently the Corps will to-morrow close in their main bodies 
on their leading units, and will take up the following positions so as 
to he in readiness to oppose, if need be, any hostile forces which might 
debouch south of the Sambre. 

The X, Corps will organise the general position Fosse—Vitrival— 
San—St. Eustache. It will dispose of the group of izo mm. long 
and the group of 155 c.t.r. (quick firing short) ... 

On its right the I. Corps will occupy and organise the position 
Sart—St. Laurent by a brigade. It will continue to hold the passages 
of the Meuse on its present front. 

On the left of the X. Corps the HI. Corps will organise on its 
present front a position which will enable it to oppose an advance by 
the enemy either by CMtclet or on the Charleroi—Phillppevillc road. 
It will also take steps to support in flank the action of the X. Corps 
or eventually that of the XVIII. Corps. It will dispose until further 
orders of the groups of the 1st Regiment of Heavy Artillery . . . two 
groups of 120 nun. long and one group of 155 c.t.r.* 

The XV III, Corps will organise the position Thuin-Gozde-Ham 
sur-IIcure. The Corps will hold by posts the bridges of the Sambre 
on (his front. The orders of these posts will be not to resist columns 
of all arms in the bottom of the valley, but simply to stop possible 
incursions of cavalry. They will be reinforced as soon as the order 
to cross the Meuse (sit) has been given. 

The General Commanding the 4th Group of Reserve Divisions 
will direct to-morrow his right-hand division cowards Solre-lc-Ch&teau 
so that it can on the 23 rd move in the direction of Beaumont or in 
that of Cousolre. The other division advancing as has been prescribed 
towards the region south-west of Maubeuge, 

Lanrhzac. 

* As bos been seen in the teat of my narrative, the heavy guns were not used to 
defend the river passages. The fault may be largely imputable to the Corps Com¬ 
manders, but General Lantesac took no steps to make his intentions clear, and had no 
personal contact with the Corps Commanders. 
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APPENDIX XIX 
sordet’s request for infan I ry sux>port. 

Vontaine I’Eveqm , list August , 1914. 

7 'lic Cavalry Cmps is x early to undeitakc on the 22nd any mission 
whatsoever with its cffcclives complete and moral excellent. 

The covering troops of the Corps continue to be employed north 
of the Sambre. 

In opposing the German Cavalry, which always remains close to 
its infantry supports, it is necessary, // m want to destroy it, that the 
Cavalry Corps should dispose of infantry sufficiently numerous to 
form a seteen behind which it can take refuge; without this it is 
compelled, after attacking, to retire far enough to put between it 
and the enemy infantry distance enough to insure being left in peace 
at night. For lack of infantry, the Cavalry Corps is obliged to start 
a long way from its objective, and to envisage a long retreat. It 
has not sufficient time or strength to undertake for instance, in the 
space of a day, an attack against the flanks of a position held by the 
enemy cavalry. 

A considerable force of infantty would therefore allow it, even if 
this force did not co-operate in the attack, to obtain much better 
K'sults at the expense offer less effort. 

The necessities of feeding, protecting the transport, the need of 
halting at times to see to shoeing the horses, alt lead to the same 
conclusion i necessity for the Cavalry Corps, when it is operating 
over considerable distances, to have an infantty support which should 
be increased as the distance of the Cavalry from the base Increases. 

General Sordet. 

Co-operation with the British ? 

Would it not be a good plan to operate straight to the north, on 
Nivclles, so as to take in flank the columns which are reported to be 
advancing from cast to west ? 
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APPENDIX XX 

AN INCIDENT OF HIE FIGHTING ON AUGUST 2 2 ND. 

The following account of an action by part of the III. Corps was 
given by General Schwarts, who commanded the 12th Brigade, to 
General Lantezac. (Plan de Campagtie Franfais, p, 165.) 

“ At ten o’clock General Saurct gave me over the telephone an 
order to push an attack home immediately in the direction of Ohatelet, 
to retake this place and throw the Gctmans back over the Sambrc. 
As soon as this order was received I attempted to locate, without 
success alas, those units of the 111 . Corps which l was to support. 
Having got into touch with the commander of the artillery who was 
to support me, X asked him what he could do, and he answered: 
* I cannot attempt to silence the German artillery, for 1 have not the 
faintest idea whete it is, nor is there any chance of my locating it. 
On the other hand in (he very enclosed country in which your brigade 
is going to advance J cannot see a single infantry objective. Never¬ 
theless, if you wish t will order my guns to fire so as to make a noise.’ 
I answered that my troops were courageous enough to be able to 
dispense with this. My battalions, which by now were in attack 
formation, advanced resolutely towards Lc CMiclet and soon found 
themselves under intense artillery fire. They advanced nevertheless 
and carried the first houses of the town, but in spite of every endeavour 
could not succeed in turning out the hostile infantry belonging to 
the X. German Corps which had entrenched itself there. On our 
way wc had come upon a few very small detachments of the III. Corps, 
some of which joined in the attack. The battlefield appeared to me 
to be empty or vciy nearly so. At about two o’clock, threatened 
with being outflanked on my right and my left, 1 ordered my brigade 
to retire, stopping whenever the lie of the country allowed me to 
do so. At nightfall, having got behind the outposts of the I 1 T. 
Corps, T collected my people near Gcrpinnes and rejoined my division. 
I lost more than a third of my men in killed, wounded and missing. 
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APPENDIX XXI 

IIIK MGII'lING ON HIE FRONT OF THE FIFTH ARMY ON THE 23RD 

AUGUST. 

In the afternoon the Germans attacked the X. Corps on the right 
and left, but not more than a couple of kilometres of ground were 
lost. The situation of the III. Corps was much less satisfactory. 
The 6tli Division (one Brigade only) which had fought extremely 
well on the previous day, gave way under strong pressure in the 
afternoon. It may he that one of the main causes of this retirement 
was the reaction of the I roops after their extremely trying experience 
of the previous day, when they had been ordered to retire a con¬ 
siderable distance after what they believed to have been a successful 
counter-attack. Threatened on its left, this division was driven 
back in some disorder, and its artillery which on the previous day 
had brilliantly supported the infantry, pushing forward guns into 
the firing line, had, owing to some misunderstanding, retired so far 
as to he useless. This was all the more disappointing since the Corps 
Commander, General Sauret, had declared in the morning that “ he 
held and would hold cotlto qua cofits the position he then occupied.” 
It is notorious that all was not well with this Corps, and that its 
weakness had nothing to do with the troops; there was shortly 
afterwards a change of command. 

Late that night General Sauret reported the serious news that the 
II1. Corps was no longer in touch with the X. Corps, and that the 
6th Division was incapable of putting up the slightest resistance 
during the night: to remedy this situation he was withdrawing 
comparatively fresh units from his right to send them to his 
left. He said a day’s rest was necessary to reconstitute his 
units. 

The retirement of the 6th Division compelled that of the 38th, 
which had also been violently attacked. Further to the right, the 
jth Division had not moved during the day. 

The XVlll. Corps had been attacked during the afternoon. The 
nth Brigade of Infantry, which had been acting as support to the 
Cavalry Corps and was now attached to the XVIII. Corps, lost the 
bridges over the Sambre at Lobbcs and Fontaine Valmont. Gallantly 
the Brigade attempted a counter-attack which failed. In this action 
one of the regiments of the Brigade lost one battalion altogether, and 
of the other two battalions, one had lost three-quarters and the other 
half of its men. The machine-guns had no munitions, and there 
were only thirty rounds per man left. The second regiment of the 
Brigade was hardly in better case. 

The retirement of the mh Brigade exposed the left of the 36th 
Division, which had so far held up the enemy on its front by its 
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aitillcry litre. The 35 th Division, finding the enemy advancing, 
counter-attacked and threw back the enemy some distance towards 
the river, thus relieving the 36th Division of the danger on its left 
and enabling it to hold its ground all the afternoon. It was 
probably these attacks which gave General von IJulow so much 
concern. 

During the night the 33th Division was compelled to fall back 
5 kilometres as some badly shaken units had to he withdrawn under 
cover of darkness. 
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1IIK G.Q.G.’S INSTRUCTIONS ON TACTICS. 

A 


Grand Quarticr Gcnctal 
des Armccs dc l’Hst 

litat Major 

3c Bureau 


At the G.O.G., August, 1914. 


2083 

NOIR FOR ALL TIIK ARMIF.S. 


'['he lesson to be learnt from the fighting up to date Is that the 
attacks are not carried out with an intimate combination of infantry 
and artillery. 

Every combined operation comprises a series of minor operations 
which have as objective the gaining of points d’appul Whenever 
it is desired to occupy a point d’npptti the attack must be prepared 
by artillery, the infantry must be held back and the assault must only 
be launched from such distance as will permit the objective to be 
reached with certainty. Whenever the infantry attack has been 
launched at too great a distance, and without the artillery having had 
time to make itself felt, the infantry has fallen under machine-gun 
lire and has suffered losses which might have been avoided. 

When a point d'apptd is occupied it must be immediately organised, 
entrenchments must be dug, and artillery must be brought up to 
prevent a counter-offensive by the enemy. The infantry appears to 
ignore the necessity of organising itself for long-drawn-out encounters. 

The practice has been to throw forward immediately numerous 
units in dense formation, which become immediately exposed to 
hostile fire and arc decimated, with the result that the offensive is 
stopped dead, and the infantry is often left at the mercy of a counter¬ 
attack. 

The combat must be carried out by a line of skirmishers in sufficiently 
extended order, continually fed from the rear and supported by 
artillery. The fight can thus be carried on until the moment when the 
assault can be launched under the most favourable conditions. 

The German Cavalry Divisions always operate preceded by some 
infantry battalions transported in motor cars. Up to date the main 
bodies of these cavalry formations have never allowed themselves 
to be approached by ours. They advance behind their in&ntty and 
then throw forward detachments of cavalry (patrols and recon- 
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naisaanccs) which fall hack upon theii infantry as soon as they arc 
attacked. Out cavalry pursues these detachments and comes up 
against barrages strongly held. 

It is important that our cavalry divisions should always have 
infantry detachments to suppoit them and to increase their offensive 
capacity. Time must he allowed for the horses to eat and sleep. 
If this is not done the cavalry is worn out prematurely before it has 
been employed. 

Joi'FRK. 


B 


MO IK BY Tint C5.Q.O. ON Ttllt l.MPr.OYMKNI' OP Alt I’ll,WRY. 

Basing his information largely on the reports of his liaison officers, 
General Jo/Tre said : 

Army Commanders will once more and in the most emphatic way 
possible call the attention of the troops under their orders on the 
absolute necessity of insuring complete co-operation between infantry 
and aitillciy. Up to the present this co-operation has not been 
achieved in all cases, 'l’he one has attacked in too much of a hurry, 
the other is often engaged after much delay, hesitatingly and sparingly. 
It is to this capital error that the greater part of the losses sustained 
by the infantry arc imputable. 

further, the work of the batteries is inadequately co-ordinated. 
The impression is often given that the batteries are engaged singly, 
depending for their action on the initiative of the captains. 

The use made by several corps of the 75*8 firing at a Maximum 
range, with the ttail dug in, should he more general. 

Finally, we must copy our adversaries in using aeroplanes to 
prepare artillery attacks. 

These aeroplanes (ly over the ground, beyond the front, directing 
the artillery so that it carl bring our assembled forces and our columns 
under its lire at its maximum range, without our being able to 
determine, even approximately, the position of the batteries. 

Now that contact has been established along the whole front, the 
number of aeroplanes needed for strategic reconnaisances has very 
much decreased. Army Commanders will therefore henceforward 
put at the disposal of commanders of corps and groups of reserve 
divisions a certain number of aeroplanes, which will lie specially 
employed— 

1. To discover targets j 

z. To give the batteries the necessary information for directing 
their fire. 

The experiments carried out in this connection during recent years 
have been sufficiently frequent for it to be possible for the artillery 
commander of each corps or group of reserve divisions to be able to 
take the necessary measures to carry out this step, after having obtained 
the necessary information from the aviation service. 
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APPENDIX XXITI 

Tin. niuiiSH sot.dii.iis cur oi f beiiind tiie german lines. 

t had intended to include the following stories in the text of my 
narrative, but foi masons which will appear later decided to relegate 
them to an Appendix. 

The Strange Story of Trooper Vowler and Corporal Hull, Xlth Hussars. 

Fowler and two other men got cut of! after the battle of Lc Cateau, 
and lode about aimlessly, completely lost. That they were behind 
the German lines became evident, for they caught glimpses of German 
guns in position. The loads were covered with German convoys, 
the villages full of German troops, and as their horses made conceal¬ 
ment impossible, they left them at a farm. The farmer provided 
them with food, and the thtoc men then sepaiated, each to try his 
luck at lcjoining the IJiitisli lines. 

Fowler made for the woods, and how he existed there until winter 
was well advanced will always be a mystery. Utterly lost, not 
knowing the language, with the vaguest ideas as to his whereabouts, 
in dread of every living soul, he remained hidden in the thickets 
until some time m Tnnuaty, 1915. 

Then one day he had the good fortune to be discovered by a really 
.splendid fellow, Louis B.isqutn, who hid him in a hay-stack and 
brought him food, Basquin lived in a tiny house, too small to 
conceal anyone, in the little village of Bettry on the battlefield of Le 
Cateau. He could not take anyone in, yet the Englishman would 
cettainly have dted of exposure if he had remained in the woods, 
Basciuin consulted his wife’s mother, Madame Belmont-Gobert, who 
lived in the same village. The Belmont-Gobert household consisted 
of Madame and her daughter Angile. Another daughter, Euphdmie, 
was In unoccupied territory, completely cut off from her family. 
Angele and her mother were very poor, for all they had was what 
the girl could earn by her embroidery. When they heard Basquin's 
stoty they found themselves faced with a terrible problem. Outside 
an unknown soldier, a foreigner, lay in hiding; they were amongst 
the very poorest in the village, rood was scarce, expensive and 
strictly rationed; to shelter an allied soldier meant the risk of death 
if discovered. Why should they undertake this task ? Yet they did. 
The soldier had fought for France, although he did not understand 
the French tongue. He would die if they did not take him in, so 
resolutely they staked their lives for his, Truly a heroic decision. 
And in the long dreary years they were to shelter him, they never 
flinched, never regretted their action, rather they became more 
steadfast in their resolve. A long-drawn-out martyrdom of suspense, 
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the daily risking of their lives for another, was their existence for 
four years. 

The material difficulties would have seemed to most people insur¬ 
mountable. There were four rooms in the cottage, and at that vety 
moment twenty German soldieis wete sleeping in the two upper 
100ms, Yet Basquin was sent to fetch Fowler as soon as night fell, 
lie returned with a creatuie hardly human, who by no conceivable 
stretch of the imagination could have been connected with the 
smartest cavalry regiment in the British Army. The Hussar was 
bearded and unspeakably dirty, his uniform tom and soiled. His 
face and hands were scarred and plastered with the dried up blood 
of innumerable cuts and scratches. Dazed and bewildered, not 
comprehending the rapid flow of whispered words, he was put straight 
into what was to be his hiding place for neaily four years. The 
women had prepared a niche for him in the great wardrobe that stood 
in the kitchen living room. This piece of fumituie was about five 
and a half feet high, five and a half feet long, and some twenty inches 
in depth. It was divided into two sections, the one forming the right- 
hand compartment having shelves. It was in the left-hand com- 
paitmcnt that Fowler was hidden. 

The alaims and anxieties that the Englishman, in his prison two 
and a half feet long and one and a half feet wide, had to endure, 
were probably not as excruciating as those experienced by the two 
women who sheltered him, for they saw dangers that he had no 
inkling of in the darkness of his cupboard. He could not see when 
the hand of a German soldier was on the latch of his door, nor did 
he know how Ang&le or her mother would distract the man’s attention. 
He could not understand the ponderous joke of the Fo/dmbel who 
told Madame Bdmont-Gobert that she must have a hidden store of 
food in the cupboard for which Fritz would search as soon as her 
back was turned. He did not see the neighbour’s dog sniffing round 
his hiding place. 

In gieat emergencies Madame Bclmonl-Gobert resulted to an 
inspired trick that never failed. When the house was being searched, 
as it often was, when eveiy nook and cranny had been peered into 
and bayonets poked into the bedding and into the sacking and clothing 
hanging on pegs in the corner, when finally a German was making 
straight for the cupboard, the ft armoire," then Madame Belmont- 
Gobetl would play her last catd. She would draw the attention of 
the soldiers to a photograph of her second daughter, Euphdmio. 
Euphdmie was good-looking, furthermore F.uphdmie was safely away 
In Marseilles, and she was a sure draw. The Germans forgot the 
cupboard and crowded round the photograph with eager inquiries 
as to where the young lady was to be found. Madame Belmont- 
Gobert led them to believe that her daughter would soon be back, 
and the wardrobe door remained unopened, except just once, when 
a German patrol demanded admittance suddenly. Fowler was 
sitting in the room, and the women, acting under some amazing 
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intuition, pushed him away from the cupboard towards the bed and 
concealed him in the heavy framework, underneath the ma ttress. 
The Germans made straight for the " arrnire " and pulled both doors 
open. Then they poked bayonets into the bed, but mercifully Fowler 
was not touched. 

In spite of this escape, the household did not lose faith in the 
wardrobe, in which Fowler continued to spend most of his timt» 
A hole in the partition between the two compartments gave him air, 
and through this food was passed in to him, often when German 
soldiers weic actually sitting in the room. What probably contributed 
more than anything else to the continued success of the scheme was 
that Madame Belmont-Gobert always kept the shelved half of the 
wardrobe partly open and frequently got things out of it in the 
presence of the Germans. Anyone watching her would naturally 
suppose that the shelves tan right across the wardrobe, in which case 
of course nothing bigger than a cat could have been concealed 
there. 

The nights were particularly trying for Fowler. Sleep was out 
of the question, for the German soldiers upstairs were apt to creep 
down to steal the potatoes that were kept on top of the wardrobe. 

One day the Uclmont-Goberts were ordered to dear out of their 
house and move into a smaller one. Nothing daunted, the two 
women and Basquin moved the furniture to the new home, to which 
Fowler was brought at night, and the same life, if life it can be called, 
was resumed. Even in this small house Germans were billeted in 
the loft. 

This miserable existence began to have its effect. Fowler, who 
could only sleep during the day in the cupboard, became frequently 
ill. The local chemist, Monsieur Baudet, a remarkable man, wa9 
confided in and provided medicine. Then Madame Belmont-Gobert 
began to show that she too felt the strain. She would never admiL 
to fear, but she began to have alarming nervous collapses. One 
awful day she had an attack when the Germans were actually in the 
house upstairs, and Fowler frantically tended her. After that she 
was never left alone in the house. 

A few neighbours were in the secret. These helped with an 
occasional potato or two, a little milk. There were some very 
hungry days, The Goberts had two hens and had to give the 
Germans an egg a day. If they failed to do so they were fined a 
mark. When this happened Ang&le had to work half the night to 
earn the money. 

It came to Fowler’s knowledge that another man In his regiment 
waa also hiding in Bertry. This was Corporal Hull, who was con¬ 
cealed In the house of a Monsieur and Madame Cardofl. Fowler 
anti Hull met one night and planned to escape to Holland, but this 
was never to be. Hull was betrayed to the Germans by a woman, 
and tragedy engulfed him and his protectors. 

Fowler and the Beimont-Goberts escaped a like fate 1 discretion, 
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ready wit, atul above all luck served them well till the end of 
the war. 

In 1918 the first allied troops that re-entered Bcrtry were met 
by a deliriously-shouting, bent individual who they could not believe 
was what he claimed to be, a British soldier. They arrested him as 
a spy and sent him back under escort. Luckily the first officer he 
met was Major Drake, who had been his own troop officer in 1914. 
Fowler was tcleased, and that night Colonel Anderson, commanding 
the Xltli Hussars, came to fetch him, for the legiment was advancing 
over the same ground it had retired from after Mons. 

The end of Corpotal Hull’s story was far more ttagic. 

The Woman who betrayed him, Irma Fcrlicot (and the less said 
about her the better) was known ail over the district as “ la mmvaise 
franfaiso The finger of scorn which was pointed at her during 
the invasion became the finger of accusation as soon as the Germans 
retreated. Public opinion indicted her, she was condemned to penal 
servitude for life by a French Court Martial, and died in gaol not 
long ago. She deserved her fate, for her betrayal of Hull cost him 
his life, and resulted in untold misery to the Catdons who hid him. 

One night in September, 1915, acting on information furnished 
by the traitress, a posse of Germans went to the Cardons’ house and 
made straight for Hull’s hiding place. Cardon, seeing alt was up, 
knocked down the neaiest German and made good his escape. His 
quickness saved his skin for the time being, but a long-dtawn-out 
agony worse than death was in store for him. Till the end of the 
war he hid in the woods. He wandered about, getting occasional 
scraps of food from people who did not dare give him shelter. Once 
or twice he managed to get work, but always had to abandon it and 
fly to the woods for fear of being arrested. lie never had any news 
of his family, his health was ruined, his reason became unhinged. 
Always lie kept jepeating the names of his wife and children and of 
Herbert Hull. The end of the war found him a wreck, quite unable 
to support his family : lie died seven years ago. 

Cardon has left a cuiious document giving an account of his 
adventures. In spite of his tribulations, in spite of the sufferings 
of his family, he never regretted having taken home the British 
soldier he had found collapsed on the battlefield of Lc Cateau. I le 
wrote how “ obeying the voice of his conscience,” fully aware of 
the risk he ran, he carried Hull to his cottage and arranged a clever 
cache in a small loft over a coal-holc, the trapdoor of which was 
concealed by a strip of canvas whitewashed to match the ceiling. 

When Cardon disappeared into the night, the Germaus who had 
come to arrest him and his protdgd, thinking the Frenchman would 
be caught easily enough next day, proceeded to carry off Madame 
Cardon and Hull. They were conveyed to Caudry, and, according 
to Madame Cardon, to their mental torture was added physical 
brutality, Hull in particular was shamefully treated, lie was half- 
starved, and kept in a damp nauseating hole. So miserable was their 
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plight that the villages attempted to pass them food, and tan con- 
Mcletahlo ii.sk in so doing. 

At the end of eight days, the French peasant woman and the 
English coipoul weie taken before a German Couit Mattial. They 
had no one to defend them. They were both condemned to death, 
but Madame Cm lion’s sentence was later lcduced to twenty yeats 
haid laboui in Gcimany. 

After tlicir tiial, they were kept in adjacent cells, Hull in chains 
except when his hands were fieed to allow him to eat. 

Thiongh a chink in the wall the ptisoners were able to talk at 
times, and the noble woman did cvetything in her power to keep 
up Hull’s spirits. He had no hope. Madame Cardon tiled to convey 
to him in words he could understand that his sentence might 
be remitted after all, but he knew better. lie had one gtcat pre¬ 
occupation. IJe fcated that his patents would never know his fate, 
lie made Madame Cardon promise that she would let them know— 
afterwai ds. 1 Ic was not allowed to write, and it was terribly difficult 
to get tiie .iddtcss of his family into Madame Cardon’s head. It took 
a gtcat cflott on her part to memoiiac the barbarous English words, 
to lea in the address which the agonised Hussar repeated over and 
ovet agnin in a whisper thiough the chink in the partition. Spelling 
was nr> good, English letters meant nothing to her, they had to rely 
on the sound of the words. 

But she did remember. She remembered when on the night of 
October list she heard the Germans go into Hull’s cell and take him 
away, whilst she lay choking on the floor of her prison, unable even 
to call farewell to him. She remembered next day when told that 
I lei'bet I Hull had been shot and had met his death like a soldier. 
She remembered in the gaol of Aix-la-Chapelle, to which she was 
conveyed, atul she did not forget in the prisons of Dclitzch and 
Sicgburg where she was sent later. Always the vision of the Lragic 
British soldier haunted her: he was inextricably mixed in her mind 
with those others of whom she had no news, her husband Gustave, 
her liule children, Marie Jeanne, Gustave and baby Gabrielle. 

1917 found Madame Cardon a widow, living in a hovel at Le 
Catcau, in extreme poverty. She and little Gabrielle, now fourteen, 
had to work long hours in a factory to keep body and soul together. 
The other two children had been helped by friends and have been 
fitted to earn their livings. The parents of Corporal Hull wanted to 
adopt one of the Cardon children, but the indomitable mother deter¬ 
mined that while she had strength she would bring up hei family, 
and the oiler was giatcfully refused. 

1 had had something to do with the case of Madame Bclmont- 
Gobert immediately after the war, as my regiment, greatly moved 
by her devotion, asked me to got into touch with her. Officers and 
men subscribed silver plate, for which 1 wrote a suitable inscription. 
Then, hearing that she was in dire poverty, I laid the case before the 
War Office. This appeal led to a great deal of cogitation and 
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scratching of heads in London. There was much goodwill, fettered 
unfortunately by red tape. The answer when it finally came was 
to the following effect. There was no precedent for the case of 
Madame Belmont-Gobert, no regulation met her ease, consequently 
no payment could he made to her. On the other hand, in somewhat 
irregular circumstances it was true, Fowler might ho said to have 
been billeted on her for four years. In spite of the distressing 
anomaly that the only properly constituted authority in Bcrtry had 
been German, and that therefore the correct return had not been 
made at the right time, a point was stretched, and it was ruled that 
Madame Belmont-Gobert was entitled to Fowler’s extra messing 
allowance at the rate of zd. a day, and that the requisite forms might 
be dispensed with. Two thousand and forty-four francs and fifty 
centimes were therefore sent her. It should in fairness be added 
that the War Office drew the attention of the King to her heroism, 
and that she and her daughter each received the O.B.E. 

It presently transpired that the sum paid by the War Office had 
been absorbed in repaying debts to neighbours incurred in keeping 
Fowler alive and in paying for his illness. Upon hearing this the 
officers of the Xltli Hussars subscribed a further sum, which, however, 
did not last very long. 

These women, Madame Belmont-Gobert and Madame Cardon, 
were poor, uneducated, hard-working peasant women. They were 
typical of their class. They seemed hard, parsimonious, and narrow, 
but they had hearts of gold. They were just ordinary French peasant 
women, there are thousands like them who, when put to the same test 
reacted in the same way. Heroism such as theirs must have been 
frequent, for the attitude of the Invaded provinces was magnificent 
throughout the war. Whenever there was an opportunity of showing 
devotion to the Allied cause it was eagerly sensed upon. 

But for the accident of this book these stories would probably 
have been long forgotten. The French peasant works too hard and 
is too near the soil to talk much about the past. After all, were not 
these episodes part of the war, when all did what they could, when 
all suffered, so why dwell on one incident more than on another ? 

Remembering the wonderful devotion of the Belmont-Gobert 
family, and wishing to give their heroism due prominence in my 
narrative, I had some inquiries made to verify the facts. These 
revealed that the women were living in dire poverty and want and 
with impaired health as a direct result of their sacrifices on behalf of 
British soldiers. It appeared only right to place the facts before 
the British public, whose response would, I was certain, be immediate 
and generous. I decided to approach Lord Burnham, who imme¬ 
diately had the stories investigated and published in the Daily 
Telegraph, Thanks to his efforts justice has been done, and a sufficient 
sum of money has been collected to keep the French women from 
want. They were brought to London, and a magnificent reception 
was accorded them by the King and Queen, the Lord Mayor, and the 
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British public generally, proving to the whole French nation that 
England knows how to recognise and honour heroism and self- 
sacriiicc. 

Only one thing remains to he done. 1 hope that somewhere in 
England, if not a statue, at least a tablet commemorating these fine 
deeds will he erected one day. These women deserve the honour, 
and we owe it to them and to ourselves. To keep their memory 
green will he to perpetuate the finest trait known to human nature. 
“ For greater love hath no man than this . . 
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APPENDIX XXIV 

COLONEL HUGUEt’s REPORT ON TIIK BRITISH I. CORPS. 

Colonel I luguct to General Lantmc, at Vetvins: 

St. Quentin, 26 lb A/iflist, 5 run. 

Thu I. Corps has been violently attacked during (he night (night 
of 25th 26th) in its billets between Le Cateau and Landrccics, and is 
falling back, if it can, on Guise, to the south; if not, south-east in 
the direction of La Capcllc. 

The cavalry division, billeted at Catillon (8 Ian. south-east of I .e 
Cateau) is going to retire on Bohain; the II. Corps and the 4th 
Division, billeted in the 2one Caudry, Le Cateau, is going to withdraw 
to the line Le Catclet, Bcaurevoir. 

To-morrow, 27th, the general retreat will be continued on Peronne. 

Under these circumstances, Field-Marshal French asks you to come 
to his aid by sheltering the L. Corps until it can rejoin the main body 
of the British forces. 

IIuguet. 

Received at Vervins, 26th August, 6 a.m. 
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INSTRUCTION Gi'ntSrALE NO. 2 . 

G.Q.G. 

Dcs Amices de l’list 

- G.Q.G., 25 tb August, 1914. 

I it at Major 


3crac Buieau 


I( being impossible to cany out the offensive manoeuvre which had 
been projected Aitute operations will have as iheii objective to lcform 
on our left a mass capable of resuming the offensive. This will 
consist in the Fourth, Fifth and British Armies, together with new 
forces drawn from the eastern front, whilst the other armies contain the 
enemy for as long as is necessary. 

In the course of its retirement, each of the Third, Fourth and Fifth 
Annies will conform to (he movement of its neighbours, and each will 
remain in liaison with the others. The retirement will be covered by 
teat-guards established on favourable topographical positions so as to 
take advantage of every obstacle to arrest or at least delay the advance 
of the enemy by short and violent counter-attacks, the piincipal element 
of which will be the anillcry. 

himits of %om of action between the Armies:—* 

The British Army will operate north-west of the line Le Gateau— 
Vcrmand -Ncslc (inclusive). 

Fifth Army between this line (exclusive) to the west, and the line 
Rocroi—Liait—Rozoy-sur-Scrrc—Craonne (inclusive) to the east. 

To the extreme left, between Picquigny and the sea, a barrage will 
he foimcd on the Somme by the northern Territorial divisions, which 
will have the Gist or 6 zad Reserve Divisions as a reserve. 

The Cavalry Corps will he on the Antble ready to participate in 
the forward movement on the extreme left. 

A new group, comprising formations transported by rati (VII. 
Corps, four reserve divisions and perhaps in addition another active 
corps) will be formed between die 27th August and the 2nd September 
in front of Amiens, between Domart-en-Ponthieu and Corbic^or 
behind the Somme between Picquigny and Vlllcrs-Bxetonneux. This 
group will be in readiness to assume the offensive in the general 
direction of Si. Pol—Arras or Anas—Bapaurae. 

The British Army in rear of the Somme, from Bray-sur-Somme to 
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Ham, will be prepared to advance either north on Bcrtincourt, or east 
on Le Catelet. 

The Fifth Army will linve its main forces grouped in the region 
Vcrmand—St. Quentin—Moy (offensive front) in readiness to debouch 
in the general direction of Bohain. Its right will hold La Fere— 
Laon—Craonne—St. Erine (defensive front). 
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APPENDIX XXVI 


COLONEL HUGtJEr’S ACCOUNT OF TIIE ST. QUENTIN CONFERENCE, 
AUGUST 2<jTII, I914. 


Colonel Iluguct, in a posthumous book recently published, gives 
an account of this interview, but his recollections differ on several 
points from those of otlicts who were present. 

For instance, he states that Sit John was late at the rendezvous. 
This is a mistake. It was General Lantezac who arrived after the 
other Generals. 

1 luguct is also in error on another point. 

lie quotes Lanrezac’s book (p. 209) where the latter, describing 
the scene, states that General joffre concluded his remarks to Sir 
John French by saying: " But have you not received my directive 
of the 25 th ? ” The Field-Marshal then turned to his Chief of Staff, 
who acknowledged having received the document in question. 
“ These words,” says Huguet, ** were not spoken, and couid not have 
been, as General Joffre himself had brought the directive to the Field- 
Marshal, and handed it to me two hours lator when he left St. Quentin 
with orders to have it translated and its contents conveyed to the 
Field-Marshal as soon as possible.” 

But it is Iluguct and not Lanrezac who is mistaken. Lanrezac 
is inaccurate on only one point. For Chief of Staff he should have 
said Sub-Chief of Staff, as General Murray was absent, but General 
Lanrezac of course would not have known one from the other as 
they had only met once. 

I luguet’s version is wholly fantastic. It would be inctedible that 
General Joffre should produce an order of this impottancc out of his 
pocket to be dealt with after his departure. Nothing of the sort 
happened. The Official History of the War sLateS that the French Com- 
mander-in-Chief confirmed the directive already sent to British 
G.H.Q. 

I luguet’s mistake in all probability is explainable by the likelihood 
that when the French Commander-in-Cluef found that the British 
Staff had not dealt with tills important order, he gave Iluguct another 
copy as he left, telling him to see to it himself that Sir John was 
made acquainted with it as soon as possible. 

On yet another point Huguet is inaccurate. He describes the 
British Commander as being so dissatisfied that ** alleging the necessity 
of his presence with his troops he withdrew 5 the French Generals 
did likewise, and the conference then immediately terminated,” 
whereas in fact Sir John issued a general invitation to lunch which 
Lanrezac declined and Joffre accepted. 


MW 
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APPILN DI X XXVII 

COLONEL UUCUI.t’s I.KTl'ER U THE \V1HIDRAWAL Ol* TUB HX.t. 


Nojo/i, 28 Ih August^ 1914, 8.45 

Following upon my letter, of yesterday I have the honour to report 
that the retreat of the British Army was carried out yesleulay, the 
27th, under better conditions and without being seriously interfered 
with, thanks to the help afforded by General hot del’s Cavalry Corps 
on the one hand and General d’Amadc’s two Reserve Divisions on 
the other. 

An effective intervention by General Sordet’s artillery on the 
aftetnoon of the 26th at Seranvillcrs anti I’lorenville south ot Camhrai 
had the Jtappicsf results in facilitating the retreat of the 4r<l and 
jth Divisions. General Smith-Dorrien commanding these Divisions 
expressed his warmest thanks. 

Yesteiday, the 27th, a new intervention noith of Ptfronnc against 
an attack launched by the Germans on Villers-baucon ami S.uilcourt 
was equally successful. 

General d’A nude’s two Reserve Divisions also made their action 
felt with good results towards the end of the afternoon of yesterday, 
the 27th, in the region Comhles-Bert incourt, and forced a German 
column of all arms, which had debouched from Camhrai, to turn about. 

As a result, the retreat has been carried out in this region without 
difficulty, and in the evening the 3rd, 4th and 5th linglish Divisions 
arc billeted south of the Sambre at I lam-sur-Sambrc. They ate going 
to he reconstituted in two divisions (3rd and 4th, (sic)). 

Three trains were able to leave Tergnicr during the night for 
Ham and neighbouring stations to bring back to Compiegnc those 
men who weic too weary to march. 

The remainder of the three divisions will arrive to-day at Noyon. 

The 1st and znd Divisions, in contact with the left of the Fifth 
Army at Origny-Ste.-Benoite, were able, to carry out their retreat 
without difficulty. 

This evening they will be at Ghauny. Having to a great extent 
preserved their cohesion they seem to be in a fairly good state (sic.) 

Under these conditions the British Army will be able to reconstitute 
itself and to reorganise, but it still remains unable to take the field 
for a fairly long period. I informed General Lanrezac of this situation 
this morning, so that he should know that his left flank is no longer 
covered and that he may soon have to meet a most serious attack on 
this side by the whole of the German forces operating in this pacts of 
the theatre of operations. , , , . 

Htioonr. 
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APPENDIX XXVIII 

I1IK «rRMAN SlJPHl'.MH COMMAND’S ORDhRS TOR HU, 28 m AUGUST, 

The following is a summaiy of the orders of the Supicmc Command 
to the Get man Armies issued on the 27th August, which reached 
the armies on the 28th 

The biench, at least theit notthern and ccntie group, aic in full 
retioat towards the west and south-west, that is on Palis. It is likely 
that they will put up duiing their let real a lcncwcd and vigoious 
tesislance. All the infoimalion reaching us from Fiance goes to 
show that the French Army is lighting to gain time, and their objective 
is <0 keep the majority of the German foices fixed on their front, so 
as to facilitate the offensive of the Russian Armies. 

The objective of the German Army, therefore, must be to advance 
as lapidly as possible on Paris, not to give the French Army time to 
1 trover, to prevent it from forming fresh units, and to take from 
France as many ofher means of defence as possible. 

Uis Majesty orders that the German Army advance on Paris. 

The First Army will advance on the lower Seine, marching west 
of the Oise. It will be prepared to intervene in the offensive of the 
Second Army. Its mission will be, further, to cover the right flank 
of the armies. 

The Second Army, having the L Cavaliy Coins under its orders, 
will advance across the line La F&re—Laon and march on Paris. 

The Third Army, advancing across the line Laon—Guignicourt, 
will continue its match on Chftteau-Thicrry. 

The Pouilh Atmy will advance by Reims on lipernay. The IV. 
Cavalry Corps, placed under the orders of the Fifth Army, will send 
its information to the Fourth Army as well. The VT, Cavaliy Corps 
will pass to the Fifth Army. 

The Fifth Army will advance acioss the line Chalons—Vitry-lc- 
Fran^ois. It will be echclonncd to the rear and to the left, and 
cover the left flank of the army until this duty can be taken over by 
the Sixth Army on the left bank of the Meuse. Verdun will be 
invested. 

The Sixth Army, having under its orders the Seventh Army and 
the III, Cavalry Corps, will have as its first mission to oppose an 
advance of the enemy Into Lorraine and Alsace. It will rest on Metz. 
If the enemy retires, the Sixth Army, with the III. Cavalry Corps 
under its orders, will cross the Moselle between Toul and Epinal 
and advance in the general direction of NeufcMteau, The task of 
covering the left flank of the armies will then fall to the Sixth Army, 

The Seventh Army will remain, to begin with, under the orders 
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of the Sixth Aimy, If ihc Sixth Army crosses the Moselle, the 
Seventh Army will become independent of it. Its mission will then 
be to pievent the enemy’s advancing between lipinal and the Swiss 
frontict. 

If the enemy puts up a strong resistance on the Aisne and later 
on the Marne, it may be necessary to abandon the south-western 
direction of the advance and to wheel south. 

It is urgently desirable that the army should advance as rapidly 
as possible, so as not to give the French time to reform and organize 
a serious resistance. 

Any national resistance will be stamped out at its inception. 

(Signed) Von Moltkk. 

Thus the original plan to sweep round Paris was maintained, but 
was being vaiied by the new idle assigned to the Sixth Army. This 
meant that the Germans were now attempting to envelop the Allies on 
both flanks, whereas in the original plan the outflanking attack against 
the French right was only to be attempted after the complete success 
of the sweep against their left, but already the movement was showing 
signs of being beyond the capacity of the German Armies. 
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GENERAL PlirAIN AND GENERAL MANGIN. 

Later in the war it became my privilege to know these two officers 
well, and in spite of the great difference in rank between us, the 
acquaintance of those early days ripened into friendship, and on my 
side into an ever-growing admiration. 

General Pdtain rose to be Commandei-in-Chief of the French 
Atmics in what were piobably their most ciitical days. 

Of medium height, bald, fair, blue-eyed, his long moustache barely 
tinged with grey, the impression this man of the north gave was of 
imperturbable calm. lie was a native of Aire-sur-la-Lys on the 
borders of Flanders, where people are anything but effervescent, 
llis voice w.u> deep and pleasant, his speech deliberate. Never did 
a muscle of his face move when he was talking business, never could 
a change in his light-coloured eyes be detected. Yet this icicle, and 
that was the impression he gave at first, had a very warm heart, and 
when alone with his Staff, surrounded by men he knew well, would 
suddenly and very unexpectedly reveal himself a humorist, tease his 
officers, and revel in tales of tne south, of Marseilles, where he had 
once been stationed. He was greatly loved by those who served 
under him. lie was kind ana considerate in return, and never 
forgot those who served him well. As a subordinate commander 
he never allowed himself to be browbeaten, nor did he ever fear to 
express his candid opinion. The gossip of the Army was that he 
once lost his command for a time through too much frankness in 
criticism, it was said of him that one day when he was still a Corps 
Commander a very high functionary of the Republic visited him at 
the front, and asked him what he thought of things generally. “ Not 
much,” answered Pdtain, "for at the moment we are neither commanded 
nor governed.” 

Petain was a very clear thinker who knew how to give himself 
time for reflection. When he commanded a corps in front of Vimy 
l saw a good deal of him. lie would walk alone for hours, head 
down, pondering, When trench warfare set in he was the first to 
carry out a realty satisfactory and brilliant local operation, taking a 

t reat number or prisoners, when he captured Souches and Ablain 
t. Nazairc. 

lie obtained great fame at Verdun. He was always successful, 
for at every stage of the war he was just a little ahead of the practice, 
theory and thought of the moment. On the ijth May, 1917, after 
a very short time as Chief of Staff (an office corresponding to that 
of our C.I.G.S., in which he was succeeded by Foch), M. Painlev< 5 , then 
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Minister of War, made him Commandcr-in-Chief. This was a time 
of maximum ctisis, when the French Army lay under the shadow of 
the tcriiblc reverses of the i(Sth April, and a fearful discouragement 
had resulted. This was comprehensible enough, lot April and 
May together had cost the French Army 61,000 killed and 9,000 
prisonets, losses almost equal to those of the Somme, which had 
altogether cost the French 80,000 killed and prisoners. Revolted 
at finding that in spite of the grandiloquent promises and fantastic 
prognostications of the then Higher Command, when General 
Nivclle was Commander-in-Chief, they had been hurled at German 
defences which were stronger, whilst their own preparations were 
weaker, than the year before on the Somme, the men murmured 
sullenly; then with practically no warning the giowls grew into a 
great increasing tumble, and in a (lash a number of divisions broke 
into open mutiny, In an incredihly short time it was found that 
there were only two divisions which were absolutely reliable between 
Soissons and Pairs, Faithful troops and cavalry weie called in against 
the most disaflected divisions. The situation was very grave, so 
grave that when the British Government heard of this terrible and 
carefully guarded secret they quaked in fear that the war might be 
lost after all, and loyalty to the alliance was pul to a severe test. 

Petain saved the situation. Almost as quickly as it had spread 
the mutiny was suppressed. 1 ' With calm, method, and infinite 
patience and forbearance, he re-established order and discipline. 
Executions were clamoured for, yet he only sanctioned twenty- three. •)• 

The new Commander-In-Chief’s method of dealing with disaffected 
divisions was to visit them personally (he visited eighty divisions in 
a fortnight, though all of these had not given trouble). He insisted 
on seeing together all the officers, the N.C.O.’s and at least one reliable 
man from each company, It did not lake him long to find out 
that the real responsibility for the trouble lay at the door of the 
N.GO.’s and the junior officers. He mercilessly chid those whom 
he considered to blame, Often his strictures were so severe that 
the representatives of the men wept. Then he knew that all would 
be well. Turning to the officers he would say: “ Look at these 
men; there is nothing the matter with them, all they require is 
leading, all they need is an example. Advance and they will follow 
you. It is you who have failed, not they.” He would then with a 
lavish hand distribute rewards and decorations to the deserving ones. 

The news spread like wildfire. In every company there was a 

* It is noteworthy that throughout the disaffected units die specialists such ns 
the machine-gunners icmained faithful and stood by the officers, The cavalry 
also, which hud suiFcted far leas than the infantry, was tin contaminated and was 
largely used to re-establish order. 

General de Maud’huy (see Chapter XIX) also played a great pari in re-awakening 
a sense of duty amongst the mutineers, 

t It was generally believed at the time that there had been far more executions 
than there actually were, as all men found guilty but reprieved wctc shipped to the 
ColonlM, 
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man who had seen the Commander-in-Chief, had heard him. “ He 
knew whom to blame and whom to praise. Nothing escaped him. 
He had an eye on all. The private soldier would be fairly dealt with. 
I lis complaints would be looked into. Woe betide the officer who 
failed in his duty. There would be no more useless massacres now.” 
Such was the report round camp fires and in billets, and there was 
never any trouble again. 

PeLain saved the French Army, but he could not have done so 
had not the British Army taken upon itself the duty of carrying for 
the lime on its own shoulders practically the whole burden of active 
warfare on the Western front. Flanders was soaked in British blood 
for months so that our French comrades should be given breathing 
space. 

The principle that the British should do their utmost to relieve 
the French was certainly right. Not so, however, in the opinion 
of French leaders themselves, the methods employed. Before 
General Flu me r took command of the sector where the hardest 
fighting was taking place, the French watched with the gravest 
concern the terribly costly and fruitless attacks, carried out with so 
much stubbornness and valour. Mr. Lloyd George asked General 
Ptitain what he thought of the offensive in Flanders. “ On m pent 
pas se bat/re contre les Bodies ef cantre la bom eu mime temps? was 
the answer. (“ You cannot light the German and the mud at 
the same time.”) Another of his comments, when it was put to him 
later that these attacks were carried out to relieve the French was: 
“ Yes, it did help us in a way, but it ruined the British Army.” 
Gcueral l'oeh, then Chief of Staff in Paris, expressed similar views at 
the time. The French thought the Allied cause would have been 
better served at far less cost had the British extended their line and 
set themselves more restricted objectives. That, however, is another 
story. 

The French Army recovered rapidly during the summer of 19x7. 
Small but well-planned and very successful operations at Verdun 
and Malmaison, the latter bringing in some 12,000 prisoners, I think 
(8,000 were captured on the first day), soon re-established the moral, 
whilst German attacks on the Cheram des Dames were repelled and 
General Antoine’s Army, subordinated to the British Commander- 
in-Chief, did extremely well in the north. 

livery allied country owes a debt of deep gratitude to Pdtain, for 
in saving the armies of France he saved the allied cause; great as 
were his achievements as a commander in the field, they pale before 
this splendid feat. A man of immense courage and determination, 
it was he who finally led the French armies to victory in 1918. 

GliNKIlAL MANCIN. 

General Mangin was a colonial soldier brought up in the tradition 
of rivalry with England. The war had, however, eradicated all such 
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memories from his mind, as it had in the minds of other French 
colonials with whom 1 came in contact, amongst whom was Kitchener’s 
erstwhile opponent at I'ashoda, Marchand. 

Mangin was short, square, burnt to the colour of desert sand, and 
had a particular slow courtesy that was very charming. He had a 
pleasing though rather extraordinary face, llis jaw was very square 
and when set flattened out and broadened his face, which was heavily 
wrinkled and scarred in deep furrows. Ilis cheeks hung rather 
heavily a little below his jaws, as if Iris big thin mouth, which was 
seldom straight and gave such expression to his face, had an enormous 
capacity for opening and required these extra folds to give it room to 
stretch, hie had a black toothbrush moustache and a very heavy 
crop of jet black hair m brosse. He had a very charming smile and 
kindly small brown eyes. lie looked what he was, a hard-bitten 
doughty fighter. When you first met him you wetc invariably taken 
aback by bis voice, which was very high-pitched and thin, just as you 
were delighted by his charm. Voice and demeanour were in extra¬ 
ordinary contrast to the sun-baked tugged appearance of this bristling 
little man who should by rights have had a deep gruff voice and a sharp 
manner. 

I remember him best in Artois in 1915 when, under the spur of 
that hard taskmaster General d’Urbal, he strode up and down the 
Chaussee Brunchuult smoking a large pipe, whilst his men day after 
day fought and struggled in that death trap, the village of Neuville 
St. Vaast. I saw him too on the eve of April i6th, 1917, full 
of confidence that his army with its tanks would tear the German 
line asunder. In lids he was mistaken, and dark days followed. He 
lost his command, but luckily for France he was given a second 
chance. He had to he content with a corps at first, but 1918 found 
him again in command of an army, the Tenth, at the heacf of which 
he did brilliantly. 
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APPENDIX XXX 

INSTRUCTIONS TO SIR JOHN l'RENCH PROM LORD KITCHENER, 
AUGUST, 1914. 

Owing to the infringement of the neutrality of Belgium by Germany, 
and in iuitliottmce of the Entente which exists between this country 
and Prance, liis Majesty’s Government has decided, at the request 
of the French Government, to send an Expeditionary Force to France, 
and u> entrust the command of the troops to yourself. 

The special motive of the force under your control is to support 
and co-operate with the French Army against out common enemies. 
The peculiar task laid upon you is to assist the French Government 
in pi eventing or repelling the invasion by Germany of French and 
Belgian territory and eventually to restore the neutrality of Belgium, 
on behalf of which, as guaranteed by treaty, Belgium has appealed 
to the French and to ourselves. 

These are the reasons which have induced His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to declare war, and these reasons constitute the primary objective 
you have before you. 

The place of your assembly, according to present arrangements, 
is Amiens, and during the assembly of your troops you will have 
every opportunity for discussing with the Commander-in-Chief of 
the French Army the military position in general and the special part 
which your force is able and adapted to play. It must be recognised 
from the outset that the numerical strength of the British Force and 
its contingent reinforcements is strictly limited, and with this con¬ 
sideration kept steadily in view it will be obvious that the greatest 
care must be exercised towards a minimum of losses and wastage. 

Therefore, while every effort must be made to coincide most 
sympathetically with the plans and wishes of our Ally, the gravest 
consideration will devolve upon you as to participation in forward 
movements where large bodies of French troops are not engaged and 
where yotir force may be unduly exposed to attack. Should a con¬ 
tingency of this sort be contemplated, I look to you to inform me 
fully and give me time to communicate to you any decision to which 
His Majesty’s Government may come in the matter. In this con¬ 
nection 1 wish you distinctly to understand that your command is 
an entirely Independent one, and that you will in no case come under 
the orders of any Allied General. 

In minor operations you should be careful that your subordinates 
understand that risk of serious losses should only be taken where 
such risk is authoritatively considered to be commensurate with the 
object in view. 
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The high courage and discipline of your troops should, and 
certainly will, have fair and full opportunity of display during the 
campaign, but officers may well be reminded that in this their first 
experience of European warfare, a greater measure of caution must 
be employed than under former conditions of hostilities against an 
untrained adversary. 

You will kindly keep up constant communication with the War 
Office, and you will he good enough to inform me as to all movements 
of the enemy reported to you as well as those of the French Army. 

I am sure you fully realise that you can rely with the utmost confi¬ 
dence on the wholehearted and unswerving support of the Govern¬ 
ment, of myself, and of your compatriots, in carrying out the high 
duty which the King has entrusted to you and in maintaining the 
great tradition of Ilis Majesty’s Army. 

Krrcnr.NKit, Secretory of Shite. 
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APPENDIX XXXI 

im: DEPARttmi: op nitimii g.ii.q. from dammirtin, 
siPiiAiimn. isr, 1914 

'I'lic following amusing account of G.lLQ.’s departure from 
Dammattin was given me by Colonel Lyle Cummins, then M.O. at 
Cr.Il.Q.:— 

** i fancy that G.U.Q. was lather hurried when it left Compikgne 
on August 3 1st; at least I got the imptession of undue haste through 
the fact that I got no notice that we wete leaving, and lhai no provision 
was made for my transport by car as usual. I was, in fact, left behind, 
and was lucky in catching st train which happened to have waited 
at the station foe some of the G.II.Q. clerks and details. This 
impression of haste was confirmed a few days later when Colonel S. 
told me that, on driving into Comptegne in his car on the evening 
of the 31st, with messages for the Chief, he found the Germans taking 
over our offices in the Hotel do Vilh and had rather a narrow escape 
of being captured. 

** On September 1st the day opened, for me, as a rather placid one 
after a very strenuous few weeks, and in the afternoon I obtained 
leave to tide out and sec a little of the country. I had only ridden 
about a mile when 1 met an agitated French officer galloping in with 
half a dozen troopers. lie told me that a large force of German 
cavalry was appioacliing the town, and then rode on in considerable 
haste. This repent seemed to me so unlikely as not to merit any 
further attention, so 1 continued my ride in a northerly direction, 
keening to faitly high ground so as to get a view in case there were 
really any troops about. 

“ After riding a few miles J did come in sight of what appeared to 
be a large force of mounted troops, rendered visible by the long 
cloud of dust in which they moved. I concluded that they were 
probably some of our own cavalry, but decided not to get too near 
them, so turned and rode back towards Dammartin intending to 
report what the French officer had said and what I had seen. 

“ When entering Dammartin, I met an A.S.C. officer driving in an 
open car with a uhlan trooper by his side. (I don’t think he was 
an officer, ray recollection is that he was a trooper.) He slowed 
down and asked the way to the G.S. offices, adding that he had 
captured his Uhlan a mile or two out and brought him in ‘ as a 
specimen.’ lie had tied the German’s thumbs together behind his 
back, which wither took away from the appearance of ‘ camaraderie ‘ 
so marked at a little distance 1 ,, 

** i rode wiffi him to the * G ’ offices, outside which we met 
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Major X. of O.B. To him we told out stories, but without any effect 
upon the sangftoid of the pci feet Staff Officer. He meiely looked 
at or through us with an air of detached omniscience and said with 
conviction : ' There arc m Germans within twenty miles of Dam- 
martin.’ This seemed to settle the matter, so L directed the A.S.C. 
officer to the Provost-Marshal’s quarters and went back to my work. 

“ A few hours later, towards 7.30 p.111. as far as 1 can remember, 
X went up to Sir John French’s quarters as there was one of his 
oiderlics ill and 1 had intended to see how he was getting on. To 
my sutprisc, however, I found the building deserted and learnt from 
some orderlies that the General Staff had left Dammartin. This 
struck me as queer, as X had only just left Colonel O’Donnell on his 
way to dine with the Adjutant-General. T hurried down to Sir Nevil 
Macready’s quarters and found him sitting down to dinner with his 
staff, and quite innocent of any idea that G.II.Q. was on the move 1 
On hearing that the General Staff had departed he showed more 
annoyance than surprise, and decided, on verifying my report, to 
catch them up if possible. I left his quartets after ascertaining that 
there was no room for me on any of the A.G. cars, and went off to 
see about handing over the key of my billet. This proved impossible, 
as the Mairie was already deserted, so I left the key on a table, hoping 
that it might help some tired German to a comfortable room. As l 
stood in the street with my few articles of kit, wondering how I was 
to get away and where to go to, a big car with two French Under- 
Officers in it dashed into sight, and the driver kindly slowed down 
to my signal. The occupants proved to be Princes Michel Murat and 
Ney, both of whom were attached to the French Mission, Murat, 
to whom the car belonged, told me that he believed the Staff were 
on their way to Lagny, and very politely invited me into his already 
full car. So I flea from Dammartin with the descendant of * the 
bravest of the brave,’ and found a comfortable billet at Lagny for 
the night.” 
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APPENDIX XXXII 

THE mimn»I'Nf VI RSIONS of instruchon gi'nIuale no. 4. 

G.Q.G., 1st September, 1914. 

(t) In .spite of tactical .successes won by the Third, Fourth and 
Filth Armies on the Meuse and at Guise, the outflanking movement 
against the left wing of the Fifth Army, insufficiently arrested by the 
British Army and the Sixth Army, constrains the forces as a whole 
to [pivot on our light.*) 

[As soon as the Fifth Army has escaped the menace of envelopment 
against its left, the Third, Fourth and Fifth Armies will resume the 
otlensive. | - — 

(2) The* withdrawal may lead the armies to retire from north to 
south for some time to come. The Fifth Army on the marching 
wing must not on any account allow its left to be held. [The other 
armies, kssjpresscd in the executio n of t heir movements, w ill be able 
to haft, face the enemy,‘and’seize allTavourable occasions to inflict a 
check on him.) ' ’ ... ” . 

The movement of each army must in any case be such as not to 
uncover the neighbouring armies, and army commanders must 
constantly Interchange information as to their intentions, their 
movements and their intelligence repot ts. 

($) The lines separating the zones of march of the different armies 
will be as follows: 

Between the Fifth and Fourth Armies (Foch’s Detachment) route 
Heims, Epernay (for the Fourth Army) route Montmort, Sdzanne, 
Romilly (for the Fifth Army). 

Between the Fourth Army and the Third Army, route Grand Pte, 
St. Mdndhould, Rcvigny (for the Fourth Army). 

In the zone of the Fourth Army, the detachment under General 
Foch will maintain constant liaison with the Fifth Army: the interval 
between, this detachment and the main body of the Fourth Army 
being watched by the 7th and 9 th Cavalry Divisions attached to the 
Fourth Army and supported by infantry detachments furnished by 
that Army. 

The Third Army will carry out its movement under cover of the 
Hauts-de-Meuse, 

[4. It Is possible to envisage as the limit of the movement of 
retreat,~and without"any im plication t hat this limit will necessarily 

* In the copy sent 10 the British the words “ 10 retire ** were substituted. 
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be attained, the moment when the armies will be in the following 
positions : 

A newly formed cavalty cotps behind the Seine south of lhay. 

Fifth Aimy behind the Seine, south ol Nogcnt-sur-Scinc. 

Fourth Army (Foch detachment) behind the Aube, south of Aicis- 
sui-Aube. 

Fouith Army_(main body)_behind the Ornain, cast of Vitiy. 

i’hird Aimy, north of Bai -le-D uc. 

'the Tim'd Atmy will at that moment lie reinfoiccd by the Rcictvc 
Divisions which will abandon the Hauls-de-Meuse to take patt in the 
offensive movemen t. 

If ci rcum stances permit, _pails_of thcJFirst and Second Armies 
will "he recalled in due coutse to participate in the oflensive ; finally, 
the mob 5 eTroop s _of the foit ificd ca mp o f Paris niay ~a lso~take pai t 
in the gcneial action. 

J. Jonrauc. 

Foi the Four th Aimy. it should be obseivcd tlut it must not expose 
the cntiaining points of the IV. Corps. 

The armies aie urge d to requisi tion vehicles to avoid fatigue to 
the men as far as possible.] 

Non.—The words undcilmcd between square buckets were oniiucil In the 
copy of this older sent to the Biitish. 
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APPIiNDlX XXXIII 

SEQUENCE OP EVENTS LIvAPING IIP TO ’HIE BATTLE OF THE MARNE, 
SHOWING THE ACTION TAKEN BY JOl-FRE AND GALLIENI RESPECTIVELY 

JOFFRK, GALLIENI. 

2 5 th August 

1. Issues Instruction Glnirak 
No. i in which he announces his 
intention of accumulating a mass of 
manoeuvre on his left, constituted 
by the Fourth, Fifth and British 
Armies and troops withdrawn front 
the eastern front. He also an¬ 
nounces his intention of consti¬ 
tuting Sixth Army, which is to 
consist of tine or perhaps two active 
corps and four reserve divisions. 

27 th August 

2. Announces intention of form¬ 
ing Ninth Army (Ditarhmnt 
l ! ocb) (o consist of IX. and XI. 

Corps from Fourth Army, 42nd 
Division and 9th Cavalry Division. 

28 th j lugust 

3. Sixth Army constituted, con¬ 
sisting of VII. Corps, 3rd bis Group 
of Reserve Divisions, 6th Group of 
Reserve Divisions. 

4. VI. Corps (from Third Army) 
ordered to join Sixth Army. (This 
order had Lo be countermanded, 
and later IV. Corps sent instead.) 

zcjth August 

j. Ninth Army ( Ditacbwtni 
Vocb) comes into being, consisting 
of IX. and XI. Corps and 42nd and 
j 1 st Divisions. 

6. Cornullec’s Provisional 
Cavalry Division attached to Sixth 
Army, 
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30 th August 

7. Sordet’s Cavalry Corps at¬ 
tached to Sixth Army. 

8. a and Infantry Division added 
to Ninth Army. 

3 x st August 

9. Joffre informed that British 
air reconnaissances have established 
that von Kluck’s First German 
Army has changed direction of 
advance and is now marching 
south-east. 

10. 9th Cavalry Division attached 
to Ninth Army. 

1st September 

11. IV. Corps ordered to Sixth 
Army (did not enter into line till 
7th September). 

12. Joffre issues Instruction 
Ginerale No. 4 prescribing the limit 
of the retirement, foreshadowing 
an offensive as soon as the danger 
of envelopment for Fifth Army is 
over, and indicating that Maun- 
otiry’s Army may be employed in 
offensive. 

13. Joffre telegraphs to Minister 
explaining his view of situation and 
envisaging possibility of using 
mobilegarrison of Parisin offensive. 

14. Has fortress of Paris placed 
under his own orders. 

ij. Places Maunoury’s Sixth 
Army under Gallieni. 

16. Receives confirmation from 
Fifth Army Intelligence of von 
Kluck’s change of direction, estab¬ 
lished by map found on German 
Guard Cavalry Officer. 

ztid September 

17. Issues order to Army Com¬ 
manders In amplification of Instruc¬ 
tion Giniraie No. 4 stating that in 


GAIX1ENI. 
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JOFFRE. GALLIENI. 

forthcoming offensive mobile gar- 
lison of Palis will act in direction 
of Mcaux. 

x8. Gciman Cavaliy penetrates, 
as far as Chatcau-Thieny, threaten¬ 
ing communications of Fifth Aimy, 
causing Joflie to wondci if von 
Kluclc has again changed diieclion 
ofliis advance to south fiom south¬ 
east, and to decide that offensive on 
the Maine is not yet practicable. 

19. Joffre wiites to Minister in 
answer to Sir John French’s pro¬ 
posal for a halt on the Marne that 
owing to position of Fifth Aimy he 
is not yet ready for offensive. 

20. Von Kluclc turns south again 
and makes an attempt to annihilate 
Biitish by attacking them frontally 
and on bofh flanks with five corps 
and von der Marwitz’ Cavaliy, but 
fails to make contact with them and 
resumes once more the south¬ 
eastern diieclion of his march. 


3 rd September 

2i. 74j a.m. Finish aviation 
Informs Joflie south-eastern move¬ 
ment of whole of First Geiman 
Atmy resumed. 

xx, 45 th Infantry Division, 8jth 
and 92nd Tcnitorial Divisions 
added to Sixth Army. 


24. Joffre sends Gallicni his Note 
to Army Commanders (see 17 
above) together with letter explain¬ 
ing situation. 

at. Late that night, Joffre sends 
Gallieni another letter, enclosing 
httrucihn Gintrah No, 4 (xa 
above) explaining that he will 


23.6,30 p.m. Gallieni learns 
for the first time from Sixth 
Army patrols of von Kluck’s 
change of direction, and orders 
Sixth Army to halt. 
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require mobile garrison to act in 
direction of Mcaux. Late that 
night he sends a personal note to 
Gallieni ordering Maunoury’sArmy 
to be pushed forward on the 4 th to 
threaten the German left. 

26. Joffre dismisses Lanrczac and 
appoints Franchet d’Espercy to 
command Fifth Army. 


4 th September 


29. Joffre telegraphs to Melun 
at x p.m. in answer to Gallicni’s 
telephone proposals (z8 above) that 
he prefers Sixth Army should 
attack on south bank of Marne. 


31. Franchet d’Espcrey goes to 
Bray to meet Sir John French. 

32. 12.43 p.m. Joffre sends 
telegram which teaches Franchet 
d’Esperey at Bray, suggesting offen¬ 
sive on jth or 6 th by Fifth Army, 
British and Sixth Army. 

33. D’Espercy draws up at Bray 
plan of attack by British, Fifth 
Army and Ninth Army (Foch) on 
6th, Sixth Army to advance to the 
Ourcq immediately, to be in 
position on 5 th, and advancing 
north-east of Meaux on 6th, 
(This plan envisaged attack on north 


27. 9 a.m. Gallieni receives 
confirmation of news re German 
First Army and orders Maunoury 
to be ready to march on after¬ 
noon of 4th and attack when 
British co-operation has been 
arranged. 

28. Asks Joffre whether Sixth 
Army should attack on north or 
south bank of Marne, making it 
clear he (Gallieni) prefers north 
bank. 


30. Gallieni leaves for Melun 
with Maunoury to arrange for 
British co-operation in offensive. 
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bank of Maine.) This plan was 
despatched to Jullic al 4 p.m. and 
4.45 p.m.* 

34. 3 p.m. Meanwhile at 
Melun Galheni, Maunoury and 
Muttay diaw up plan of attack 
by Biitish and Sixth Army on 
6th 01 7th, the Biitish letreat to 
continue on 5 th and 6th to make 
100m fot Sixth Army which 
would ci oss to south bank of 
Marne and then advance in con¬ 
junction with Biitish. 

(The advance on south bank 
of Maine was decided upon in 
consequence of Joffic’s wishes 
[zp above]). 

35. 4.30 p.m. Liaison officer 
sent by Gaflieni from Melun to 
the G.Q.G. with suggested plan. 
Arrives at G.Q.G. about 10 p.m. 

36. Joffrc receives and adopts 
d’Espcrcy’s suggestion and issues 
Instruction Gtnimo No. 6 ordering 
Battle of the Mamc to be launched 
on 6th September. This order was 
drawn up at 10 p.rn.f 

37. Joffrc telephones outline of 
above instructions to Gallicni’s 
II.Q. 

38. 10 p.m. Gallieni tele¬ 
phones to Sixth Army giving 
substance of Joffre’s message 
(37 above) and modifying orders 
issued accordingly, particularly 
that attack is to be north ana 
not south of Marne. $ 

* The text of thit message was filed In the G.Q.G. records between a telephone 
message received at 3 p.m. and one received at 8 p.tn. The implication u that 
It was received between these two Jhouts. 

f According to the French official records, the telegrams in code transmitting 
this Order wen despatched to the Fifth and Sixth Armies at 11.13 p.m., to the 
Ninth Army and the Governor of Fads at 11.50 p.m*, and to Colonel Huguet 
at u.io sum. 

| Gallieni writes la his book: " As soon as I returned to Faria ” (m., after 
seeing Sir Archibald Murray at Melun) ..." I telephoned myself to General 
Joffrt to Inform him of the decisions taken, of the feet that the Armie de Paris 
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39. Joffre receives Gallieni- 
Murray proposals at to p.m. (34 
above), and fearing misunderstand¬ 
ing will have arisen, confirms to 
French Ids Instruction Gfoitrak 
No, 6 (3d above). 

40. Galticni receives Joffte’s 
Instruction No, 6, despatched 
by cypher wire fiom G.Q.G. at 
11.50 p.m. 

5 tb September 

41. Gullieni issues his Instruc¬ 
tion No. 5 to the Sixth Aimy, 
ordciing attack north of the 
Marne in accordance withjoffre’s 
instructions. (Issued on the jth 
after two other orders of that 
day.) 

42. 6 a.m. Franrhcl d’Ksperey 
issues orders to Fifth Army for 
offensive on 6th. 

43. Sir John French signifies to 
Joihe at 9.15 n.m, his acceptance 
of Instruction GMrn/e No. 6 
promising British co-operation on 
lines required by Joffrc. 

44. Joffre goes to Melun to 
thank French and obtain promise 
of British participation in offensive 
“d fond” 

45. Sixth Army begins ad¬ 
vance to the Ourcq. 

46. 2.30 p.m. Battle of the 
Ourcq begins. 

6 th September 

47. Batde of the Marne begins. 


Sixth Army was advancing eastwards, having the route Meaux to Senlls as axis of 
advance; of the offensive, which was to take place next day in the afternoon, at the 
first contact with the troops of the German IV. Reserve Corps; and of the necessity 
of the Btitlsh Army’s co-operating in this movement, and finally of the hesitations of 
the British Higher Command,” 

There is no reference to this conversation in the French official records, but 
in any case it did not affect Joffro’s decisions as given in the text above, and it 
appears probable if not certain that it did not take place until after Joffre had 
received the report of d’Esperey’s sueecstlons. 
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It lb unfortunate fot the memoiy of a gieat soldier that Genetal 
Gallieni should claim as he docs the initiative of issuing orders for 
the battle of the Marne before tcceiving General Jofhe’s order. 

Ills claim i& based on the statement that his Order No. 5, which 
laid down steps to be taken in view of the offensive, was issued at 
8.30 p.m. on the 4th, that is bcfoic Joffte’s oidet for the general 
attack was diawn up. The French Historical Section has established 
that, although GalUom’s order beats Llie date and hour September 4th, 
8.30 p.m., it was only issued on the 5th after two other orders had 
been issued on that day. (See note to Annex 2362, Tome xer, 2itme 
Volume, Annexes, z6me Volumes, Les Armies Frarifaises dans la 
Grande Guerre,) 

It is particularly painful that Gallieni should have wtitten that the 
hour of issue of Jofltc’s own order was faked to enable the Commander- 
in-Chlef to claim priority over liim in initiating the Marne. 

As Gallieni has raised the issue he must abide the consequence. 
There is no possibility of doubt concerning the exact hour at which 
General Joflrc’s order was issued. The hour of despatch of every 
copy and the time of its receipt arc known. If there is any faking it 
must have been the time of issue of Gallieni's order that was faked. 

Gallieni never had time to revise his hook, or the absurdity of 
his claim would have been at once apparent to him. His memory 
must have failed him, and he must have been further misled by seeing 
an entirely fictitious time and date of issue on his Order No. 5. 

There is another fact which proves that Gallieni must have received 
Joftie’s order before he Issued his own. In the inteiview Gallieni 
had at Melun with the British Chief of Staff on the afternoon of the 
4th, it had been settled that the Sixth Army was to advance south 
of the Marne. Older No. j prescribes that the Sixth Army was to 
advance north of tliat river. Tills change was made after Gallieni 
had received the following message from the G.Q.G., which he 
passed on to the Sixth Auny s 

“ The Commandcr-in-Chief has just telephoned the following• 

“The Fifth Army, the British Army and the Sixth Amy will 
attack on the morning of the 6th in the following direction: 

" Fifth Army on the front Courtacon—Sdzanne. British Army on 
the front Coulommiers—Changis. 

" Sixth Array north of the Marne in the direction of CMteau- 
Thicrry. 

“ CLEa<3ERXE.” 

(Extract from Ordre Particuiiir No , 17, dated Paris, September 
4th, marked “ confirmation of a telephone message of September 
4th, to p.m") 

It is impossible that at $.jc p.m. Gallieni should have Issued aa 
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order which included a vital change of which he was only informed 
about xo p.m. 

Tf further proof were needed, it is forthcoming. Gallieni’s Order 
No. j includes the words: ** The Sixth Army will he tcady to attack 
on the morning of the 6th in liaison with the British Army, which 
will attack on the front Conlommicis-Changis.” This is the 
d’Esperey plan adopted by Joffre. This pajagraph can thercfoie 
only have been written after receipt of Joflic’s order from which it 
was taken, or at any rate after the telephone message referred to 
above which gave the gist of the order. 

A legend has grown up that Gallieni repeatedly urged Joflre on 
the telephone on the night of the 3rd or the morning of the 4th to 
attack at once. Gallieni in his book says nothing of this, and the 
official records have no trace of any such conversation. The only 
telephone conversations of which there are records are that referred 
to in Clergerie’s message above, and the two conversations between 
Clcrgerie and (he G.Q.G. on the morning of the 4th which are given 
in the text of Chapter XVI (sec also footnote on p. 349). 
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OAT.XXRNl’S LKl'im TO SIR JOHN FRENCH. 


September \rd, 1914. 

Monsieur It hlarkhal, 

la General Joflro’s letter No. 3332 of September znd, on the 
subject of the oo-opetation of the British Army in the operations of 
the Ficnch Armies, the Commandei-in-Chief anticipated that the 
British Atmy would he in position on the Seine on the general line 
Juvisy--iVh'lun. 

If the British Aimy bases its left on Juvisy it will impinge on the 
fortified camp, and inevitably confusion will ensue. 

It seems to me therefore to be necessary that the front of the 
Biitish Amur on the Seine should be above the zone indicated by 
General Jolfrc, and that its left should be at Corbeil instead of at 

J uvisy. The British Army could thus extend from Corbeil as far as 
forct. 


1 have further the honour to draw your attention to the passages 
in General Joffre’s letter No. 3331 to the Minister of Wat, m which 
the Commander-m-Chief expects that the British Army will be able 
to remain for some time on the Marne. It seems to me indeed most 
dcsitable that the retreat of the British Army from the Marne towards 
the Seine should he as slow as possible, and should only begin when 
compelled either hy the attack of superior forces or by the necessity 
of remaining in contact with the 1 filth French Army. 

In remaining on the Marne as Jong as possible, the British Army 
would contribute powerfully to the defence of the fortified camp 
of Paris, by menacing enemy troops which might attack it from the 
north-east. 

In conclusion, I have the honour to assure you that all steps will 
be taken, to avoid confusion while the British Army is moving in 
front of the fortified camp. 

I should be greatly obliged if you would let me know as early 
as possible what your dispositions will be. 

Please accept, Monsim h Mariebal, the expression of my highest 
consideration and my cordial comradeship, 

Gauusnx. 
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APPENDIX XXXV 

EVENTS ON THE FRONT OP TUB FRENCH FIFTH ARMY ON 
SEPTEMBER 4TH, 1914. 

The sequence of events during the day was as follows s— 

Early in the morning General Joffrc had telegraphed to know the 
situation of the Fifth Army and of the Cavalry Corps, to which 
General d'Esperey answered that the retreat was continuing according 
to orders, the Cavalry Corps attacking to cover the withdrawal of 
the left. 

As reports from the XVIII. Corps came in later, General d’F,spcrey 
became somewhat anxious at the way in which the situation was 
developing in that quarter, '[’he Germans were pressing on fast, 
and columns of all arms had reached the Marne from Chilteau-Thterty 
to La Fertd-sous-Jouarre. The XVIII. Corps was in a dangerous 
situation and appeared to be doing little to retard the enemy’s advance. 

As it was essential that the enemy who was threatening the left 
of the XVIII. Corps should lie delayed. General Conneau was told 
he must constantly engage the hostile columns by artillery and machine- 
gun lire and with his cyclists, without, however, becoming involved 
in a general action. He was told that the XVttl. Corps required 
both material and moral support, and that the Cavalry Corns, by its 
presence and action, was to give it that feeling of security of which it 
stood so badly in need. 

The outposts of the X. Corps were attacked in the late afternoon, 
but held their ground. 

At the I. Corps, rearguards of the and Division did nothing more 
than exchange rifle shots with the enemy, and the ist Division was 
unsuccessfully attacked. 

The III. Corps did not escape so easily. Hearing the sound of a 
heavy cannonade to the left in the direction of the XVIII Corps 
rearguards, the divisions manoeuvred in echelon to the rear in readiness 
for an attack from that quarter. On the cannonade diminishing the 
retreat was resumed, but the enemy attacked one of the divisions 
with sufficient vigour to necessitate a counter-attack. The troops 
finally reached their destinations in a state of great fatigue. The 
Reserve Divisions luckily were not attacked. The enemy brought 
strong pressure to bear upon the division acting as rearguard to the 
XVIll Corps, driving it considerably eastwards. Under the pro¬ 
tection of a powerful artillery, however, it crossed the Petit Morin 
without mishap, but later was driven back beyond the line it was to 
have occupied by hostile artillery fire, The G.O.C. was wounded. 

The Cavalry Corps had been allocated the duty of relieving pressure 
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on the left of the XVIII. Corps. With this end in view two divisions 
Attacked the enemy dossing the Marne, which had the effect of 
holding up his advance for an hour. The Cavalry Corps was later 
compelled to cioss the Petit Moiin, the passages of which it defended 
whilst also attacking in flank the hostile bodies which weie making 
for Montmhail in the zone of the XVIII. Corps. 

In the afternoon the hostile pressure against the cavalry increased, 
and the 3rd Cavalry Division, which till then had been covering the 
withdrawal of the XVIII. Corps, had to be lccalied into reserve of 
the remainder of the Cavalty Corps. At dusk the Cavalry Corps 
crossed the Grand Morin blowing up the bridges. The horses were 
quite worn out. 
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APPENDIX XXXVI 

GENERAL d’eSPEREY’S TACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE BATTLE OF 

THE MARNE. 

Fifth Army Q.G., September 5 th , 5 p.m. 

PERSONAL AND SECRET INSTRUCTION. 

To-morrow, September 6th, the Fifth Army, the British Army and 
General Maunoury’s Sixth Army will attack the First German Army. 

To insure victory, the closest attention must be paid to the lessons 
learnt from the fighting since the campaign began. 

1. The coips must march on the various objectives on a narrow 
front of attack. There is no disadvantage in leaving a space between 
two neighbouring corps, provided liaison is maintained between 
them. 

2. Attacks on a number of objectives at the same time must at 
all costs be avoided. Success can only be obtained by concentrating 
upon successive objectives all the resources of both infantry and 
artillery, and by taking care to cover the attacking troops. 

3. At the beginning of the engagement, the attack must he carried 
out by infantry in small numbers supported by the whole of the 
artillery. The main bodies of the iniantry must not advance until 
the artillery has prepared the way for them as thoroughly as possible. 

4. As soon as a strong point has been carried, (he troops which 
have captured it must otganise it strongly: the attack on the next 
objective must be cartied out by fresh troops, which will provide a 
reserve stiong enough to establish a rallying point in case of failure. 
In any case it is indispensable that the assembly of troops at easily 
recognisable points should be avoided. 

To sum up, the attack must be carried out methodically, and the 
action of the command must make itself felt at all times with a view to 
securing the co-operation of subordinate formations. 

D’Esperby. 
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GENERAL l'RANCIim' d’ESPERHy’S PROCLAMATION TO THE FIFTH ARMY 

ON TIIE MARNE. 


Ve Arraee 


fitat Major 


Sou uts, 

Sur les champs mcmorables de Monfraitall, de Vauchamps, de 
Champauhcrt, qul virenl il y a cent ans, la victoire de nos aieux sur 
les Prussians de BHichcr, votte vlgoureusc offensive a triomphe de 
la resistance allcmandc. Contenu sur scs ailes, fored ik son centre, 
l’enncml full vers l’est et vers le nord & marches forcdcs. Les corps 
d’aimtVs les plus rdputds dc la Vielle Prusse, les contingents de 
Westphalie, du Ilanovre, du Brandenbourg, se sont retires en Mte 
devant vous. 

Ce premier succds n’est qu’un prdiude. L’ennemi dbranld n’est 
pas encore compldtement battu. 

Vous aurez encore de dures dpreuves & subir, de longues marches 
it faire, de rudes combats il livrer. 

Quo t’imagc dc la Patric, souilldc par les barbares, soit toujours 
devant vos yeux. Jamals le sacrifice de tons pour Elle ne fiit plus 
ndccfisaiic. 

I in saluant les braves ddj;\ tombes dans les luttes de ces dernieis 
jours, ma pensde se tourne vers vous, artisans de la prochaine victolre. 

Hn avant, Soldats, pour la France 1 
Montmirail, It 9 Stpttmrt ,, 1914. 

Le Gdndral Commandant la Ve Armde, . 

Franchet d’Espbrbt. 
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DIARY OP TIBI BATTLE OP THE MARNE. 


I. 

September 6 th. 

Sept, 6 th, Girard and I were ordered to go k liaison to the British. We 
1914 handed in the following information to G.H.Q. when we arrived 

at Melun in the morning 

“ The Fifth Army attacked at 6 a,m. The XVIII. Corps on 
Sancy-Meilieray-Montolivet. The III. Corps on Courgivaux- 
Trdfols-Morsalns. The I. Coips on Essartde-Vicomte-Esternay. 
Group of Resave Divisions in second Ike. The attack was 
to be supported on the right by the Ninth Array and on the 
left by the Cavalry Corps.” 

We were told the situation of the British, which was as given k 
the Mowing message to General Maunouiy despatched by Huguet 
at 11.30 a.ra.:— 

“ The British Army established itself this morning fackg east, 
the right towards Rozoy, the left south of Crcpy, attacking 
eastwards at this moment Left on Grand Morin. Enemy 
forces supposed to be the Corps reported last night bivouacking 
between Coulommiers and Crdcy, supposed to have resumed 
march southwards first thhg this morning. 

"British left should be protected by Sixth Army pushing 
forward troops as soon as possible k region of Meaux and 
Grand Morin.” 

At 5.13 p.m, Sir John French kformed General Joffte of the 
position of his forces and of his intentions:— 

" In accoidance with what I understand to be your wishes, I 
have pushed the British forces lo-day as far as the Ike Cholsy- 
Coulommieis-Cr£cy-Villiers-sur»Mork. On the river Grand 
Mork we have encountered slight opposition, but the enemy 
columns have retired north. I am marching at daybreak, and 
should be glad if you would indicate the direction you desire 
me to take k combination with the Sixth and Fifth French 
Armies.” 

In addition to this, Girard and I heard before we returned to the 
Fifth Army that hostile columns had been observed going north, 
evidently to meet Maunoury’s attack. 

The British were engaged on this day against the rearguards of 
the II, and IV. Corps and the and and 9th Cavalry Divisions. 
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That night Gcncul Jofftc answeied Sir John. After giving the Stpt. 6 tb, 
line attained, by the Fifth Army and reporting the piesence of the 1914 
Ill. German Cotps and 18 th Division, he wrote:— 

.These troops accouling to information found on the enemy 
are asking for teinfoicements. The attack seems to be pro¬ 
gressing favouiahiy. This tcsult is certainly due to the pro¬ 
tection aifoidcd by the Biilish foices. Under these conditions 
the continuation of the offensive by your foices will greatly 
f.uilitatc the attack of the Fifth Army to-morrow, but it seems 
that yout action might be usefully directed a little more to the 
1101th, by oiiwuiug yout offensive against the German right wing, 
icmaiiiing in liaison with the XVlil. Corps by your cavalry and 
dial of Gcncul Conneau. U is possible that your direction of 
attack may have to be divcitcd still more towards the north 
if the enemy falls back on the Marne, In any case Lhe Sixth 
Aimy will support your left, and you can ask it to co-opeiale 
closely in your attack.” 

On the left of the British, the Sixth Army had been engaged against 
the German IV. Reserve Corps during lhe afternoon of the jth. 

At 10 p.m. von Kluck, unaware that anything serious had occuned, 
issued orders to his army to face Paris between the Marne and the 
Oise in accordance wil h the orders of the Supreme Command. When 
he heard during the night of the attack against the IV. Reserve Corps, 
he ordered the movement to be accelerated so that this corps should 
he supported as soon as possible, 

(By the morning of the 7th, the II. and IV, German Corps had 
joined the IV. Rcseive Cotps against Mauuoury, but the III. and IX. 

Corps were still south of the Marne,) 

On the morning of the 6th Maunoury’s troops were getting the 
best of it, and the IV. Geiman Resetve Cotps was falling back, but 
during the afternoon German reinforcements belonging to the II. 

Corps began to appear in support of the IV. Reserve Corps. Thanks 
to this support the Germans still clung to the west bank of the Ourcq, 
but nevertheless the Sixth Army gained some ground during the day, _ 

General Joffre leminded Maunouty at 6 p.m. that it was essential 
he should constantly support the British left and remain in liaison 
with the British. Mauaouxy informed Sit John that he hoped to 
ctoss the Marne on the following day (7th) between foe Grand Morin 
and Germigny TBvdque. 

The Fifth Army Had achieved a very marked success during the 
day. At j p.ra. it gave Its situation to foe British in the following 
telegram '* 

“ Fifth Army, Romilly-sur-Seine. Situation at j p.ra. Serious 

* At 6 p.m. foe Fifth Army telegraphed to lhe British that a German column 
of all arm* was advancing from I* Fertd Gaucher towards Cotutaeon and 
Champceneit, The manage cofltlnuedi “This column is therefore marching 
atmlsftt to foe aoyfo between the left of foe French Army and foe right of tee 
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pt, (ilb, opposition, met with about Monlccaux-les-Provins, Courgivaux 

iT4 and Estcrnay. Montceaux-lcs-Provins supposed to be evacuated 

by enemy. Courgivaux carried. Estcrnay still holds out. At 
end of day Hfth Army established on general line Couperdrix— 
St. Eon—Courgivaux—Montceaux-les-Provins, heights south 
of Estcrnay, Chateau de Desiree and Charleville. It seems that 
at Estcrnay there was at least one division, the 17th of the IX. 
Corps. Troops belonging to the III. Corps reported at 
Courgivaux.’* 

The news on the remainder of the front may be summarised as 
follows i— 

At the Ninth Army, in spite of a .11 efforts, St. Prlx, Villevenard and 
Joches were lost, thanks to a turning movement of the German 
X. Corps west of the St. Gond Marshes. The Xt. Corps was violently 
attacked, and the IX. Corps retired south of the St. Gond Marshes. 
A hard day for Foch. 

On the front of the Fourth Army, the enemy violently attacked 
the II. Corps, which held its ground. The Colonial Corps, also 
attacked, managed to gain a little ground. The XVII. Corps beat 
the XIX. Saxon Corps. 

At the Third Army there was heavy fighting, which in the main 
did not go in favour of the French. The enemy captured Revlgny. 


'ept. jib, 
914 


n. 


September jtb, 

Girard and I were again sent in liaison to the British. We had 
been standing to awaiting orders at dawn, but were not ordered to 
go till 7 a.m. 

We saw Generals Murray and Wilson, and were informed of the 
following instructions issued by General Joffre to the British Army 


“ G.Q.G., 2 a.m. Supplementary note on the subject of the 
general role requested or the British Army. 

“ The rdle of the British Army is to be constantly prepared 
to attack the right flank of the German forces should these accept 
battle on the front of the Fifth Army. The Sixth Army on the 
extreme left has a similar r 61 c. It is as yet impossible to know 
whether the Fifth Army is only confronted by rearguards, or 
whether it is going to come into conflict with the main bodies 
of the Corps which are opposing it. 


British, G.O.C, Fifth Attny trusts attention of British will be directed to results 
that might be obtained by British action on the flank and tear of this column.” 

This was not a column of ail arms, but was the Guard Cavalry Division which 
came into violent conflict with the French Cavalry at Courtacon and got the better 
of the engagement. There were no British troops within ton miles of Courtacon. 
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“ Utuki these circumstances it would seem that the Bridsh Sept, -jth 
Atmy should march approximately noith, its Corps in pronounced 1914 ’ 

echelon lett forwaid, so as to be in a position to face right at once 
as soon as the Gcunans accept battle. 

“ If it should turn out that the enemy is withdrawing to the 
north behind the Petit Morin or even beyond, the British Army 
will then have to form advanced echelon on the left of the Fifth 
Army, the axis of its movement being Coulommiers—La Ferte- 
sous-Jouarte, its left towards the Outcq, but the main considera¬ 
tion to be dealt with remnins the battle which the Germans 
may accept on the front of the Fifth Army.” 

This note shows plainly both what was in the Generalissimo’s 
mind, and the information at his disposal. Evidently it was not 
clear if von Billow was withdrawing behind strong rearguards to a 
selected position where he intended 10 accept battle, or being pressed 
back by d’lisperey’s attacks and the threat of the British advance. 

Before the receipt of this communication, which did not arrive till 
11 a.m., the British Commander-in-Chief had ordered his army to 
advance north-east on Reboot, 

As Girard and I had orders to see that the liaison between the 
fighting troops of the French and British Armies was satisfactory, 
we went forward to Coulommiers, which we reached before the 
cavalry. 

On returning to British G.H.Q., we gathered that the reports Bom 
the whole front showed that the greater part of the fighting had Men 
on the cavalry, and that the whole atmy had made good progress. 

We also heard that after very heavy fighting ground had been 
gained by the Sixth Atmy, but lost again later. The TV. German 
Reserve Corps gave way in the morning before the French left. The 
6tsl Reserve Division (French) arriving on the left, the French pressure 
increased, whilst the Cavalry Corps gained ground further north. 

But German reinforcements arrived from the south, and after very 
heavy fighting the French were driven from Acy-en-Multien. 

The fighting had been very severe. Near the cemetery of Acy-en- 
Multien 150 French and German dead were found on an area of 
aoo square metres, and Mil 139 at Vareddes, where there had been 
fierce bayonet fighting, was like a slaughterhouse, 

It was on this day that Gallieni rushed forward in taxis and motor 
buses from Paris, three battalions of the IV, Corps, which had been 
sent to him from the Third Army. 

There were reports that the enemy was withdrawing his main 
bodies to the east bank of the Outcq. The British artillery greatly 
helped Maunouty by taking in Bank the German forces opposing 
him, causing them severe losses and drawing the fire of the whole 
of the heavy artillery of the German HI. Corps. 

The effect: of General Maunouty** attacks, resulting in the drawing 
of German troops to big front, was beginning to ten. The German 
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Sept. 7 tb, line was being dangerously thinned on the front both of the British 

1914 and Fifth Armies. Aviators had seen many German columns march¬ 

ing north and north-west. (These were the III. and IX. Corps, 
claimed back by von Kluck from von Billow.)* 

The news from the remainder of the front was that the Fifth Army 
had been pressing towards the Petit Morin, attempting to cut off 
von Biilow’s line of retreat on Montmiiail Von Billow’s right, 
giving way with heavy loss before the attacks of d’lispcrcy’s left, 
began to fall back covered by strong reargnatds. The Fifth Army 
was thus in a very favourable position at the moment, able to thiealen 
von Biilow’s right with envelopment, this flank having been weakened 
by the withdrawal of the III. and IX. Corps. Von Billow, however, 
met this danger by swinging back his right when these two cotps were 
withdrawn and crossed the Petit Morin at 8 a,m. 

But on the eastern flank of the Fifth Army events had been pro¬ 
foundly affected by the violent attacks the Germans were launching 
against Foch, When d’Espetcy heard that German forces were 
attacking Foch’s left from St. Prix, he ordered the X. Corps to gain 
ground to the right and attack these forces, but the X. Corps was not 
able to progress until the I. Corps had in its turn intervened. 

General d’lispcrey’s task was thus not an easy one. He was 
compelled to support Foch at this critical stage in the operations, 
but to do so precluded hint from taking advantage of the obvious 
gap now opening on von Biilow’s right. 

Foch had intended attacking but was himself violently attacked. 
The Fifth Army came to his help to the west, but to the east he had 
to withstand unaided the formidable assault of the German Guards, 
supported by the right wing of the German Third Amv, east of the 
Marshes of St. Gond. Thanks to the timely aid furnished by 
d’Esperey, Foch not only withstood these attacks but managed do 
counter-attack in the direction of Aulnay. This counter-attack had 
the happiest results, for, unknown to us, it caused von Billow to 
transfer half his VII. Corps from his right to the neighbourhood of 
the St. Gond Marshes. This further weakened the right of the 

* At 10 a.m. the German First Army telegraphed to the Second 

“ The IL, IV. and IV. Reserve Cotps ate engaged in heavy fighting west of 
the Ourcq,” 

This was Mowed at n.15 a.m. by:— 

“ The Intervention of the III. and IX. Corps on the Ourcq is urgently necessary. 
The enemy is being heavily reinforced. Please order the two corps to march 
on La Fcrtd Mllon and Crouy," 

A little later, owing to the Increasing gravity of the situation, these Corps were 
ordered to the Ourcq battlefield by the shortest route. 

In die hope of delaying the British advance von Kluck ordered the destruction 
of the Marne bridges. This order was only carried out at La FerW-sous-Jouarre and 
below, owing to lack of explosives. 

Von Kluck himself was nearly captured by a raid of General Comulier Luclnitre’a 
Provisional Cavalry Division near La Fend Miion. 

When von Kluck’s left hand corps, the IX., withdrew behind the Mame, von 
Billow’s X, Reserve Corps retired behind the Petit Morin. 
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Second German Army, with very grave consequences to the enemy. Sept. 7 lb. 

General dc Langlc’s Fourth Army also suffered from the violent 1914 
efforts of the enemy to smash the French centre. How difficult his 
task was is best shown by the fact that even before the German 
attack began, the XII. Corps, for instance, had only six battalions 
capable of taking their place in the line. On his right, at the point 
of junction between his at my and the Third Army and on his left, 
the German attacks were particularly violent. 

Facing the Fourth Army was half the German Third Army (the 
•western half was engaged against Foch) and the German Fourth 
Army. 

General dc Langle, realising that his greatest danger lay on his 
left, reinforced it as much as possible, especially with artillery, with 
the result that the situation in this quarter was saved, the Germans 
being unable to gain sufficient superiority in artillery to launch their 
infantry attacks. 

in. 


September 8 th. 

The battle was working up to its climax in a swelter of tropical 
heat, 

The news that came in during the morning from the Fifth Army 
front was good. Girard and I, who had been told to await the 
return of the ait reconnaissances before setting out to go to the 
British, were able to inform General Wilson that at 1 p.m. the Fifth 
Army had been progressing easily, and that it was believed that the 
Ninth Army was again being violently attacked,* for the X. Corps 
had once more had to intervene in its favour. 

On the previous night General Joffre had ordered the main bodies 
of the armies of the left to follow tire enemy, but in such a way as to 
be in a position to envelop the German right wing. Consequently 
the Sixth Army was to gam ground towards the north on the right 
bank of the Ourcq, the British were to cross the Grand Morin, the 
Petit Morin and the Marne, whilst the Fifth Atmy was to increase 
the pressure on the enemy with Us left wing, and with its right support 

the Ninth Army. , ., , , , , 

In conformity with these directions Sit John ordered the advance 
to be continued against the line of the Marne from Nogem 1 Artaud 
to La Fcrti-sous-Jouatre, The cavalry was to press on m pursuit, 
keeping in touch with both the Fifth and Sixth Armies. The British, 
were already across the Grand Morin, but very difficult country and 
the Petit Maria and the Marne lay ahead, 

The British Cavalry moved off before dawn and made some pro¬ 
gress, but were soon held up by strong German rearguards of infantry 
and artillery, which made excellent use of difficult ground admirably 
suited to defence, 


Sept. 9 th, 
1914 


* The «od V-*npi M attacked it at dawn, 


00 
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tyt. 8 th, The G.Q.G, was watching the ptogress of the British with the 

914 gteatcsl anxiety, realising that the tesult of the whole battle depended 

upon whether they could advance with sufficient rapidity. Major 
dive, liaison officer at the G.Q.G., telephoned at 8 a.m. to Major 
Wake at G.I 1 .Q. as follows:— 

“All eyes are turned to-day on the British At my. They 
attach (he vety greatest importance to our action to-day in the 
comer between the Marne and the Oureq. 'Flic position of 
the Sixth French Army is regarded as uncertain in view of the 
fact that the Germans have sent two mote corps against them, 
making three, and because it is probable that by to-morrow 
one corps at least will appear on their flank from Mauheugeri 
The armies on our right have not made much progress yesterday, 
They suggest that we have not much more than cavalry in front 
of 11s. Major Clive gave me to understand that the action of the 
British Army to-day in connection with the attack on the Sixth 
Army, that is against the left rear of the German forces along the 
Oureq, would in the opinion of the French Staff relieve a situation 
that might easily become critical. They are trying to send 
another Corps by rail to the help of the Sixth Army, but it 
cannot arrive just yet"f 

Though it was not apparent at the time, even to themselves, much 
less to the French, the British had inflicted a serious defeat on the 
enemy. Indeed, the Germans only confess to one important reverse 
that day, that of von Richthofen’s I. Cavalry Corps, which was hurled 
back in two separate parts by the British. This, according to the 
enemy themselves,_ was the crux of the whole battle, since it deter¬ 
mined the breach in their line that uliimately led to their retreat. 

To the left of the British the battle had readied its crisis. Von 
Kluck was si tilting with all his might at the claw Maunmuy had 
fastened into the flank of the German line. His blows were the more 
violent and fell with increasing speed in that he was fighting against 
that inexorable enemy, lime.:]: Slowly and relentlessly, whilst the 
hours sped by in Ids fight with Maunoury, the British, forcing their 

* Maubcuge surrendered on the evening of September 71I1 with died from 
noon on die 8th. The VII, Reserve Cotps which had been besieging the hel/ess 
was at fust ordeied to the Mantlets const because of a possible Ht'uMi landing there. 
These outers were, however, cancelled and the Cotps ouieted to La Fire, them 
to form the nucleus of the Seventh Army, 

t General J of Ire’s point of view was further emphasised in the following 
telegram!— 

“ mo p.m. From (Icncul Joffte to Matshal French, 

“ CJeiman forces which were on front of British ate moving to the north against 
the Sixth Auny, So that Sixth Army lie not forced to fall back, I consider it 
indispensable that the British forces should attack on l,a Ferti-sous-Jouarre and 
debouch to the north of the Marne no later titan six this evening,” 

% Maunoury failed to gain ground, his left Buffeting from heavy enfilade (ire 
from the south, as did his right from Gorman heavy artillery in the tend of die 
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way through forests, up and down precipitous and wooded glades 
and across rivers, were gradually gnawing their way into his very 
vitals. 

Before noon the British were in sight of La Fetle, but large forces 
to the north of the river, and a strong bridgehead to the south, pro¬ 
hibited any advance till the aitillciy had cleared the way. There 
was hard fighting in difficult country before the British infantry 
reached the Petit Morin, but by nightfall they had forced their way 
over the river, and their left had occupied that part of La Fertc-sous- 
Jmtarre which lies south of the Marne, with their right half-way 
between the Petit Morin and the Marne. Their guns had wrought 
much havoc on the retreating Germans, whom the aviation reported 
to be withdrawing in a continuous stream over the Maine. These 
were evidently troops on their way to leinforce the enemy corps facing 
Maunouty. 

To von Kluck the situation must have appeared very serious, 
Ilis line was rent. Divisions had to be thrown in as they became 
available owing to the increasing gravity of the situation, and thus 
became separated from their corps. Before the battle ended his 
whole army was facing west, and this combined with the fact that 
von Billow had weakened and thrown back Ids right, resulted in a 
gap of some thirty miles between the First and Second German 
Armies. This was filled by four cavalry divisions and their infantry 
support.* 

The Fifth Army had progressed after hard fighting. The XVIII, 
Corps had crossed the Petit Morin, occupied Marehais-en-Brie, and 
progressed to within four miles of Montmirail. The III. Corps 
captured this celebialed little town after very hard fighting, thus 
establishing the undoubted ascendency of the Fifth Army over their 
opponents. The 1 . Corps gained a fooling on the famous plateau 
of Vuuehamps, where it coveted the left of the X. Corps which had 
been heavily engaged in protecting the left of the Ninth Array. A 
good many prisoners were taken. The X, Corps had captured a 
whole battalion and a ninciunc-gun company.f 


Marne. Ills centre could not progress against the entrenchments the enemy 
had thrown up, It was in fact driven lack. The VJI, Corps, which had fought 
gallantly bum the beginning and wm neatly exhausted, was attacked violently 
and W Ifetx and Thcty-etv valnia, the enemy advancing on Nanteuil, Maunoury 
sent the 8 th 1 Jivliiun /tom his right to his left. 

* Von Kluck sent a composite Brigade (Kraewels), formed of units of the 
iX. (imps, and on the nth the jth Division, to fill the gap. It is noteworthy that 
the Germans appointed no commander over all the troops In the gap, Even 
the cavalry was not under a single leader, This grave omission was a contributory 
factor in their defeat, 

f This battalion, of the 74th Reserve Regiment, was overlooked and forgotten 
in a wood when, Bolow ordered the X. Reserve Corps to swim* back, 


Sept. 8 tb, 
1914 



Sept, 8 tb, 
1914 
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The orders issued by Joffrc at 8.7 p.m. that evening were as 
follows:— 

“ (1) The retiiing German forces seem to constitute two 
distinct groups; one apparently comprising the TV. Reserve 
Corps and II. and IV. Active Corps, is fighting on the Ourcq 
facing west against our Sixth Army, which it is endeavouring 
to outflank to the noith. The other comprises the remainder 
of the First German Army, the HI. and IX. Active Corps. The 
Second and Third German Armies remain facing south opposed 
to the Fifth and Ninth Fiench Armies, Connection between 
these two groups appears to be carried out only by several 
cavalry divisions supported by detachments of all arms facing 
the British.” 

“ (a) It seems essential to deal with the extreme right of the 
Germans before it can be reinforced by elements which the fall 
of Maubeuge may render available. The Sixth Army and the 
British will undertake this mission. The Sixth Army will pin 
the troops facing it on the right bank of tire Ourcq to their 
positions, and the British forces crossing the Marne between 
Nogcnt l’Artaud and La Fcrte-sous-Jouarrc will advance on the 
left and tear of the enemy on the Ourcq,” 

“ (3) 'The Fifth French Army will cover the right flank of the 
British hy pushing forward a detachment on Azy and Chateau- 
Thierry. The Cavalry Corps, crossing the Marne if necessary 
behind this detachment or behind the British columns, must 
carry out effectively the liaison between the British and the 
Fifth Army,* On its right the Fifth Army will continue to 
support the action of the Ninth Army so as to enable this army 
to assume the offensive. The main body of the Fifth Army 
marching straight to the north will throw back beyond the 
Marne the enemy opposing it.” 

On (lie front of the Ninth Army, where the fighting of the previous 
day continued with great violence, the situation was critical. The 
German Guard and Saxons attacked at dawn. The position was 
unfavourable on the French right, and there were no name reserves. 
Il required some optimism to envisage with equanimity the possibility 
of renewed assaults by the Germans, 

Bulow, facing d’Bspcrey and Poch, was not cast in the same mould 
as his opponents. From the beginning of the battle he had thought 
only of the safety of his army and hac! done nothing to help von 
Kluclc. As the French Fifth Army advanced he began to throw 
back his right with the double purpose of facing Paris In compliance 
with the orders of the Supreme Command, and of securing ms own 
flank, regardless of the fact that by so doing he was placing his army 

*Thl« part of the order was not carried out, but part of Cornwall's Ctvaity 
Corps crossed the Marne at Chiteau-Thlerry on the afternoon of the 9th. 
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a! light Angles to the Piencli attacks. These fotced him to accentuate Sept, 8 tb, 
the movement and pivot on his centtc instead of on his right as he 1914 
had intended, so that the gap between his atmy and the Fust was 
widened. 

Hu low was aheady depiessed on the 7th, when he tepoiled to the 
Supieme Command that his airay only lepiescnted the value of tluec 
mips. I11 the forward position in width has 1 I.Q, was situated, what 
lie saw at the hack of the lighting line must have discouraged him, 
and at one time duiing the ahemoon he oidetcd the II.Q, ttansporl 
to he turned about ready to fall hack to the north. The Commander 
of the Second Get man Atmy felt himself beaten, and he communicated 
tins attitude of mind to Moltke’s emissary, ],icut.-Colnnel Ilcntseh, 
on the evening of the Hth. + 

On (lie tenuiiulei of the fiont the situation, fiom the point of 
view of the Allies, was ohseutc. 

The I'outth lueneh Atmy was heavily attacked and had to call on 
tlic Thitd Anny ini help. Gcwt.il Satiatl responded, and the situation 
on tlie right was ic-cstaldl.shed. Hut on i.angic de Cary’s left the 
position irmalncd serious. Lucidly the XXI. Corps, sent liy Jollie, 
was neat enough to make certain that it could intervene next day 
(otic of flu- divisions of this corps carried out a forced march of fifty 
kilomcties to teach the battlefield). 

♦ The fotuih official Clemum monograph on the Baltic of the Marne (ir)t 0 
simmiatiws Billow’s cuderi fm the jjrh, issued by telephone between 10 and 11 p.m. 
on (he Kill us follows: 

" The iiUatii was to he rondnutd by the Icfr wing of the Army, whilst the tight 
wing m is to lie withdrawn, The Mil) Division .md tlw X, Reserve Craps (m 
the mJi/) \ii k to tie in position iiy ti «.m„ tight Hank at Miuutiy (hum nine milts 
in run uj »hie 1 / ant uu the minimii>f the Vh) ieli in loutli with the tight of the 
tliih Division (X. f in ft) In die netghliouihood of lc Thoult. The X, (otps 
and t.(th Division (untie) urn* to maintain the posiiion won (/hi r It hmlfy an 
tvii/iletiiiptm) on tiie 8th, The Cuitid t mpswus to continue 011 the 9th September 
its attack untvemtM on it howl front on both side* of the Brie (Jwnjwnuuw- 
M/auite toad (i.i., mlh art/) light flank on Sd/ntmc via Si, Loup; left on Chicluy 
via Pleura, Km Limit's (.'roup Maw/, iird Jtwsw ml i.\th Kswri Ohishnt of the 
Tbd Army) was to to opciate tit the artaek on the immediate tight of die aid 
tfiiAixi Divisions, 

(My italics throughout,) 

’ihe following remarks on these otdets appeared in the Amy Rtpiew of 
(haulier, itjuj; 

“'llir compiler remarki thne the tittlct cnntalnoil no infomuttlon alxiut the 
intentions «| the Second Army nor any talk for the tat Cavalry Corps (Richthofen) 
undet Billow's cummand because thne was no nows of them, it might equally 
tie remarked that Billow made no statement as to his own intentions. We may, 
however, conclude, si hit centre was to stand stIIJ, the tight to go back and the 
left fotvvatd, that he meant to align bis army facing Paris, ns ordered by the Supreme 
Command on dm jth September, regardless of the faee that by so doing he would 
place his Army at tight angles w the general front of the French,” 

At 1.10 n.m. on the »th von Billow sent an urgent message to the Commander 
of the Third Army to push forward energetically in a south-western direction 
towards Fhre-Uampenoise, “as the enemy was threatening to envelop the right 
wing of the Second Army which lad no more reserves.*' 
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Sept, Mb, On the front of the Third French Army the day revealed a new 
1914 danger to the French. The enemy was attempting to cut oil’ Verdun 

from the east * 

Castlcnau’s Second Anny was holding out magnificently, all Ger¬ 
man attacks failing against his defence. I Ie was not only guarding the 
gap of Nancy, hut was filling the invaluable role of retaining German 
troops on his front whose presence further west might well have 
reversed the situation there. 


IV. 

Sep/cmhr ytk 

Sept. C)tb , The progress realised hy the Fifth Army on this day was very 

1914 satisfactory.! 

The XVIII. Corps occupied (Mteau-Thierry that night. 

Messages sent by the Fifth Army to British G.ILQ, 

” Whole of Cavalry and XV 1 IF Corps on way to Chfiteau- 
Thierry have been ordered to cross Marne to-day in order to 
give best possible assistance to British forces.” 

" 7.3 5 p.m. Cavalry of XVIII. Corps was at Chateau-Thierry 
at 7 p.m. Infantry XVII f. Corps will be there later on and 
cross tlte river to-day.” 

_ The Reserve Divisions which till then had been kept in second 
line, were sent forward; the III, Corps advanced,! as did the I., which 

* The Germans had threatened St, Miliid on the previous day. A glance at 
Sketch \\,p, 4*6,will show how dangerous a successful advance in this regii >11 would 
have been. If Verdun were isolated, the right of the French attack would lie 
taken in Hank, and the French Third Army separated from the Second. True, 
the upper reaches of the Meuse were defended by a line of foils, but the history 
of forts had not so fnc been a happy one. 

General Kartell blew up the Meuse bridges, and sent a Cavalry Division lowaids 
Troynn, whilst another Cavalry Division and the mixed brigade from Ttml gusiided 
the country south of St, Miliiel. 

t That evening General Franchct d'Fsperey was extremely anxious to know 
in which direction he was to launch his army m pursuit. At 6.30 p.m, lie asked 
the G.Q.G. for orders. At nine he had still not received any. The delay was 
nerve-racking owing to the difficulty Iherc would he in gening his own orders 
out in time. At last, at 10 p.m,, he received them: the army was to match Hi wight 
on to the Marne. 

$ According to tho Germans, their tjlh Division facing the HI. Corps with, 
drew in obedience to von Uclow’s orders during die night of the 8th pth. They 
were completely unmolested whilst carrying nut (his movement, and next morning 
(91I1) the French, who were completely unaware of what was happening, continued 
to lire at live positions the enemy had evacuated, 

The divisions of the X. Reserve Corps also retired unobserved at 1 and 3 a,m., 
and were dug in by 10 tun. on the 9th. This Corps did no fighting on the gtlt. 

On the Font of the X. French Corps the German 19th Division reported that 
the French infantry did not attack. 
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reached flic plateau of Vauchamps, when it became apparent that 
things wcu* not going well with the Ninth Atmy. It was stated that 
the X. ( tups, winch had been lent to Foch, was encountering violent 
lesistance, the lepeteussion of the sttoggle being waged furtliet to 
the east. 

Genet,d d’b'speiey, teahsing the impmtance of the moment, 
(Inerted Ills l. t’oips to tltvut its line of advance so as to diive into 
the Hatili of (hr (ietmati X. ('cups, which he tented might join the 
tiiianl in atut king Foch. This mamvuvie was a poweiful help to 
the Ninth At my, enabling it to hold it. own on the left, 

Whilst these movements wete taking place, the Moroccan Division, 
forming the left of Foeh's Army, fought so nohly that its reputation 
as a prciniet a.sattlt unit, to he called upon when it was neceswuy 
to hold ot to win, was established for the whole war. 

The suppoft so leailtly lent by d’Ksperey enabled Foch to recoup 
a division, with which lit: planned to launch a umnler-attack to 
relieve the solely pressed XI. (imps. This, however, proved 
unneeessaiy, for the (Jetmutts retired before the Ftettch were in 
position, ttttd nli Foch*!. troops could do was to fire a few & hells 
alter them. 

Fin houts the battle raged, ami on Foeh’s right it seemed that 
his exhausted men must give way before the German assaults. In 
tins pan ot the hattlelielil, the enemy apparently advanced between 
two and lluec miles, Tf the German claim is correct that they 
covered this distance between 8.4 j a.tn, and 1 p.m„ the French 
must have been incapable of olfciing any great resistance in this 
tpiailet.* 

On the morning of the <;th the .Sixth Army was in the gravest 
d.mget.*| Thing! looked blight for the enemy, and it may well 
have appealed to von kinds that a taeiira! vieioiy would retrieve 
his ha/aidous situation. Oppmlune reinloreeiucnts were coming 
down from the ninth to he hut led at the exposed French line* deter¬ 
mining the withdrawal of the French in this quarter, Van Kluek 

1 li k litirrciumt m note the Ocmwu version of what has been described m 
the hemle arriMyle of Motitlrmtmc on Fuch’s left. Tim tthtth Regiment of the 
pjth Hnpiidc, the j.ali Division of (lie X. C.urps, advanced through die morning 
mist, mid coming upon tlw (.hUtcau of Mimdctmxit occupied uppwrnily only by 
a 1 Tenth uduimcd post, captured It and icpuisw) all French counter-attacks, 
The t ,rimam state tlsrc evuriwted the (Menu at yjo p.m. without Iwing Interfered 
with, If tins stmnmt h correct, the oft-described storming of the place by the 
Frnicti is a fable. 

‘1 he {iemtam also claim tlwf their 14th Division (facing the IX. French Corps) 
cMissed tlw causeways over the St. Ciond Marshes in column* of fruits with arm* 
at the shoulder, preceded hy icouu, ami occupied some villages beyond. 

f ho hard had dimes been going with Mnunouiy that on the previous evening 
he Ivad contemplated ailing hack to a posit Ion he was having prepared in rear, 
lie wet discouraged from doing an by Gallienl, who suggested to him that if 
he ically liad to fill back on the jth he should do so in such a way as to compel 
the enemy t» remain facing west, thereby facilitating the task of the British and 
renderiittr their advance more decisive. 


Sept, yth, 
1914 
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and Maunoury were both attempting to outflank each other from 
the north. Maunouty threw in a reserve division on his left, but 
unfoi'Lunatdy a German brigade belonging to the IV. Reserve Corps 
which had been left behind in Brussels suddenly appeared almost 
behind his left flank. .Air reports showed the Germans that the 
Preach reinforcements were exhausted, as indeed they were. The 
only support Genet al Maunnury could afford his left, now consisting 
of the remnants of six infantry and four cavalty regiments, was the 
much exhausted 8th Division released from the right, where It was 
supposed to have been co-operating with the British; owing, 
however, to Us state of fatigue, it had not done so." 1 tight ami 
a half Prcnch divisions were lighting it out against ten German 
divisions. The Prcnch Cavalry Corps was falling hack, and ammu¬ 
nition was running short, (This was true of both sides.) The time 
seemed to have come when there was no hope left and the troops 
would have to die where they stood. 

Then something very dramatic happened. The pressure first on 
Maunoury then on Pooh relaxed. As if by magic von Kluck’s grip 
on the Sixth Army slackened. Under the compulsion of the British 
advance in his rear, his blows weakened, then ceased. News came 
that the British were across the Marne, advancing on Montreuii. 
One brigade was already four miles beyond the river, well behind 
von Kluck’s left flank, at the moment engaged against Maunoury, 
twelve miles to the west. There was nothing for it, his flank was 
turned, f 

The British advance saved the Sixth Army, and by so doing turned 
tire scale of victory in the Allies’ favour.^: 

The actual order to the Pirst German Army to retire is said to have 
emanated from the representative of the Supreme Command, Lieut.- 
Coloncl I-lentsch. 

The Supreme Command which had issued no orders whatever 

* "The 8th Division arrived in Paris on the jth September, and billeted in 
the area Asniitcs, (ionnevilhcts, Columbus (noitk-westem Buhurlxiu au'.i), (iencwl 
do Lartigue, its commander, considered that on account of the fatigues due to two 
days’ battle in Lorraine, and long journeys in the train, the 8th Division packed 
{Imrrie) with reservists recently ortived iiom the depots, and without sullictenl 
officers and non-commissioned officers (many had been killed) had only a feeble 
offensive value, and to engage it too soon would be to tisit disorganising it,"- Let 
Armies Frenfaises thus Lu Grande Gtttrre, 

t When von Kluck heard that the British were across the Marne lie ordeted 
the formation of a defensive flank on the line Crony-Ooulombs. It would seem 
that the troops who icccivcd this order mistook it for an order to retire, lint this 
was of little moment, for the red order to retire was issued soon afierwatds, 

$ Cottoboratlon of this is contained in the following passage from (iaIJicni's 
Mitnoins 1 — 

“ Meanwhile General Vaulhier, who had been engaged in furious fighting on 
the eastern front, noticed about the middle of the afternoon a slowing down of 
the German offensive. At 3 p.m, powerful batteries installed about Torey ceased 
firing, and reconnaissances reported that the German trenches about Prisieux had 
been evacuated. Evidently the enemy, under the threat of the British Army which 
had Just crossed die Marne, was abandoning the eastern front of the Sixth Army," 
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between (ho 51I1 and lhe 9th, suddenly awakened to the gravity of 
the situation developing i^o miles away, and sent Hentsch to investi¬ 
gate, investing him with full powers to coordinate a retirement if 
(his pi over! ncccssaiy. * 

Jlcntsdt met with nothing but encouraging reports until he reached 
(he Second Army, where he heard die situation of the right wing 
was serious. Next morning he left for the First Army, He and the 
Chief of Staff of (he Second Army had come to the conclusion that 
as von Kliu'k had withdiawtt the JIl. and TX. Corps from the Marne 
and sent them to his right wing, the Second Army would have to 
fall back (o that tiver. According to Hentsch the Second Army 
was prcp.ued to halt on the Marne, but only if the First Army under¬ 
took to protect its light flank. 

Hut while Hentsch was on his way to von Kluck’s H.Q. Btilow 
heard tiie British were over the Macne. lie concluded that it was 
no longer possible to hold the river, ns he had hoped, The British 
advance had turned von Kluck’s left. Evidently, therefore, he would 
be tumble to lend die Second Army any support. Von Biilow had 
told von Kluek on the previous day that hts tight wing was falling 
back. Now that ihc* passage of the Marne was forced, he realised 
that the stuieglc position was impossible and that he must withdraw 
his whole force and confess defeat. It may be true that von Billow, 
u man of sixty-eight, was not equal to the situation, but his decision 
was probably right, at any rate it was not questioned by the Supreme 
Command at die time. Having made up his mind, not a minute 
was lost and the retreat was ordered. lie so informed his neighbours, 
in the case of von Hausen’s Third Army he went so far as to take the 
extraorditv.il y step of issuing direct orders to the right-hand group 
of that army to retire aho.f 

But of all this Hentsch knew nothing^ He followed the Reims, 
lusmcs, Ferc-cn-Tardenois road, and the impression he gathered as 
he went was anydiing hut reassuring, Everywhere in rear of the 
gap between the First and Second Armies, there were signs of panic 


* His instructions were to order a general retirement on the line Ste, ftKnihouId- 
Kclim-J I i«inrs-Solsn>m if lie found it necessary, and If any of the German forces 

had already begun to withdraw. .„ , , , , e 

The Supreme Command was not only ill-informed and uncomptehenaingo 
the situation of the right wing of Its armies, bul appears to have maneo i na fait 
until the evening of the 8th on the mass of the Sixth and Seventh German Armtes 
against Castrinau. The French right was to be turned and the Armies eompostag 
it captured, Such was the pleasing picture evoked at H.Q, at ,^*®bouig, 
a delusion which kept troops riveted in Lorraine when ihelt Intervention mlghthav 
been decisive In Champagne against Foch, or nearer Paris. 

f General voft Kuhl, Chief of Staff of the First Amy, In to A^ writes :- 
“ After It was established that the Second Army had decided^ nwutogto 
retire, and as at midday the troops were already In 
had to conform as there was no means ofreYraingtWsde^ 
over Maunoury could not prevent us from haring our 
superior forces, and from being driven away from the main army. The vim 
Army stood Isolated,''—(», «$>.; 


Sept, ytb, 
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Sept. <)th, and rclreai. Fleeing men and fleeing transport, frequent repot is that 
1914 the Hiitish Cavalry were upon than. 

Hentsch only reached the 1 LQ. of the First Army at midday. 
After examining the situation with the Chief of Stall' of the Atmy 
he came to the conclusion that tetreat was inevitable if envelopment 
by the British was to be avoided, lie therefore, ordered the Fiist 
Atmy to withdraw. 

German writers may declare that the decision to retire was all 
wrong, and may derive some satisfaction from so doing, but it was 
Map XIV not only von Billow and llentsch who considered retreat essential: 

till the German authorities who were aware of the real situation at 
the time concurred with them. 

liven had von Kluck been successful in driving Mauuoury from 
the iield, he could not have exploited his success, for he would have 
been stopped almost immediately by the exterior line of the l’aris 
defences.* 

The far-reaching results of their advance were not immediately 
apparent to the British themselves. When they reached the Marne 
disappointment awaited them. 

The Ill, Corps found bridges destroyed and the river too wide 
to he crossed with the material at its disposal, and in face of the enemy 
defending the passages. The corps fought all day to gel over the 
river, but by nightfall only tun out of sixteen battalions were across. 
On the right the advance of the l. Corps was held up in the morning 
by the threat of strong German columns advancing against its right 
Hank. The fact that there was no sign of the French coming up 
on their right also delayed their advance, and in consequence they only 
reached the Ch&tcau-Thierry—Montreuil road In the afternoon. 
The It. Corps progressed in spile of heavy lighting. One of its 
brigades reached the Chdtcati-Thicrry—‘Montrcuit road early, but 
finding itself unsupported was unable ro advance. It was infinitely 
disappointing that circumstances prevented a rapid forward move- 

* Iicntsch wiotr in his icpott; “ The bleak tluough of the Hiitish untl French 
would have succeeded at Ciannnc on the i?th September If the VII. K. and XV. 
Coipfl, thrown into the bottle battalion by battalion, had not closed this breach 
(between the Cicunan Fiist mid Second Armies). If carded out on the toth 
September, that is three days earlier and litiy kilometres further south, mid at 
a time when dm VII. R. and XV, Coins et tuld not have intervened, this break thnmgh 
would have enabled the enemy to obtain a complete surccis. This is a fact which 
history will in all probability some day establish.” 

Jn other woids, I lentsrirs contention is tlut had the (Jetnuiis stood then 
gtouod and accepted battle on the Mtunr on the loth, instead of on the Aisne 
on the 131)1, they would have eon tied disaster, for the Fun Atmy would have 
been nepatated from the Second. 

The VII. Reserve Corps, released by the full of Monbeugc, atrived just in time 
on die Aisne on the ipli September to prevent the 1 . British Corps pcnetuting 
into the gap between the First and Second tiermun Armies mirth of the Aisne. 
It was a matter of hnuts, the German Corps arriving a couple of hours iiefuic the 
British. 

On the following day the XV. Corps from the Seventh Army stopped the 
French advance on the right of the British under similar circumstances. 
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mcnt oa this day, foi had the III. and I. Corps been able to progress 
as far and as lapidly as the II,, the First German Army might well 
have been annihilated.' 1 

On the flout of the other Fiench armies there was heavy fighting 
without any important modification. 

On the limit of the Third Atmy, apait fiom some progress on 
the left in ron|tinclton with the tight of the Fourth Army, the 
situation toutlined unchanged, Anxiety was still felt concerning the 
situation on (lie Meuse. Vcidun tepoitcd that the foit of Gemicouit 
lt.nl Item homlutdcd. At one moment came the report that the foil 
oi Tioyon (ihtough wltich contact with Verdun was maintained) had 
ceased lit mg. What had actually occurred was that the foit had been 
as ..lulled unsuccessfully. 


September loth. 

On the roth l was ordered to find the points of junction of the 
Ft cm h and British forces to insuic good liaison. 

The Bittisli had marched at 5 a.m. As early as 7,15 a.m. it was 
um lised that tin* enemy had evacuated the valleys of the Ourcq and 
Maun*. lie had a long stair. The III. Corps was greatly delayed 
by having only two passages over the Marne, a floating bridge and 
a railway bridge, ft took the troops near ly all day to cross the river. 
Bad visibility In the morning, which tendered early air reconnaissances 
impossible, was a further handicap to the pursuit. Nevertheless, the 
iltJllsh pressed on, meeting considerable resistance from strong rear- 
gu.uds well provided with artillery, which necessitated frequent 
tlepioymenls and consequently further delays. The army progressed 
some ten miles (luting the day, and the increasing signs of disorder 
amongst the enemy, abandoned supplies and numerous stiagglers, 


* *| hr C lerman tnmin driven 1 uck by the lUIilsh were liatdly inferior in numbers 
in (bib pursuers. 'Ihey consisted of four Cavalry Divisions, not less than eight 
Wer Battalions, the ph Division, a ci impolite Brigade of the IX. Corps, and 
k detachment oi die III. Corps. These troops were fighting ort ground eralnendy 
suitable to delcnrc, but they failed to pi event the British crossing such notable 
obstacles a* the Ourcq and the Mime. 
lHitish G.U.Q. received the following from the G.Q.G. In the evening 
“ Fnemy seems to have fallen hack partly on the heights no r th ; 9^“?' 

Thierry ami on the Marne, partly on the Ihiel.tiepfily—CourchaMS^whefe he 
appc.ua to be fiudlying himself. Tci-morrow the 1 ifih and Sixih Frewh Arm m 
viill piepare to attack the enemy) positions. British forces will endeavour to 

rurh dm heights and the south bank oi tiro ^8 fi , on vvm C r^?. U1 ™wS i.u 
llmillieti, and will lie supplied on the right by the XVlli. Corps, which will 
nip,anise a Me th pm! at 01 about Chiieau-Thieny, 

1,1 The Fifth Army will support the movement of the OT1L Co^a by mrowmg 

Thlctiy ami Dormans. _ „ ,,,, . , 

"The Uvatry Corps operating with the XVIII. Corps wfilkeepm cons»“ 
touch with the enemy, and will endeavour to break through In the general three 
of Ouichy-le-CMicau." 


Sept, yth, 
1914 


Sept. 10th, 
1914 
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>'< pi. iofb, greatly heartened the men.' 1 ' il was, however, frankly disappointing 

914 that the hirst German Army should have been able to retreat practically 

across the front of the J 3 .H.F. without the latter being able to intercept 
it. Hut the German withdrawal was too rapid: just as in August 
hiench and British had been able time and again to break off engage¬ 
ments and withdraw, so in their turn the Germans were able to do 
likewise. 

Conncau, on the left of the Fifth Army, was pressing on. The 
French cavalry horses, although showing every sign of exlicmc 
fatigue, seemed to have imbibed something of the spirit of the chase. 

The main bodies of the Fifth Army reached the Marne, and the 
I. Gups, no longer needed by the Ninth Army, turned north and 
matched in its turn on the river. 

On this day General Maunoury, after balancing so long on the 
edge of defeat, at last felt victory within his grasp, and issued his 
famous order• 

“ COMKADIiS, 

“ The General Cotnmanding-in-Chief asked, in the name of 
the Motherland, that you should do more than your duty. Your 
lesponse went even beyond what was thought to be possible. 
If it has been given to me to do some good, I have been rewarded 
by the greatest honour received during my long career, that 
ol' commanding men such as you.” 

The enemy had withdrawn on the front of the Sixth Aimy and 

* Whilst da Fifth Aimy was also pressing on, its left well forwaid and now, 
together with the British, matching Into the gap between the First and Second 
German Armies, von Billow opposite drew the conclusion, a conclusion hosed 
on an air report which stated that two hostile corps were marching against the 
German Third Army, that the French intended to attack at the junction nt the 
Second and Third Atmles. This led him to accumulate foiccs on his left, a vety 
strange action when it is rcmeinbeied that the main reason advanced for the 
German retreat was the gap between their First and Second Annies, lively eiloit 
should surely have been made to fill this gap, still sixteen miles wide, wheie.w 
hete was von Mow strengthening his left, on the opposite side to die gap I The 
Supreme Command supported von Billow's decision, otdering him lit incline 
noith cast, which had the consequence of Anther widening the gap, and com¬ 
pressing the Third and Fourth Annies, 

U was only at 1,15 p.m. on the roih that von Mow heaid that the Supreme 
Command approved ol the letirement and of Ilentsch's action. 

On tliis day the Supreme Command again placed von Kluck under von Hulnw’# 
tmleis, [lie was also given command of the newly formed Seventh Army which 
came into being on the following day,] 

Von Billow received the following orders ut 5,45 p,m. 

“ Second Army will go back liehlnd the Vesle, left flank Thulssy (ten miles 
south-east of Heims), First Army will receive instructions ftam Scetmd Army, 
and will hold the line Moutmelon-le-Petit—Franck, 

"Fourth Army in touch with Third north of the Khine-Manw Gwal as far ns 
Revlgny area, 

" Fifth Army will remain where It is, The positions reached by the Armies will 
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succeeded in teaching the safe cover of the forest of Villers Cotterets Sept, loth, 
after a couple of rearguard actions. 1014 

Great credit is due to the Germans for their successful withdrawal 
in this quarter, and it is the strongest proof of their discipline and 
organisation. Von Kluck’s soldiers had been engaged in a con¬ 
tinuous forced march for three weeks, interpolated with frequent 
fighting; they had been diawn from one front to fight hard on 
another, and they were now retreating. The units were inextricably 
mixed. Their escape was a truly wonderful performance, which 
would probably have been impossible had not the Sixth Army been 
worn out.* 

They were a_ happy hand of warriors at Fifth Army H.Q. that 
night, for now it was quite clear that the enemy was in full retreat. 

The only question was where would he, or could he, attempt to 
hold us up ? The whole army was filled with just pride as it realised 
its achievement and the importance of its victories of the last few 
days, 

The G.Q.G. Intelligence supported the view of the Fifth Army 
and the British that the enemy was in general retreat. German 
wireless reports all pointed this way, for different wireless stations 
were all issuing orders to fall back. 

At 5 p.m. General Joffre issued orders to press forward and 
exploit tne success with the utmost energy. 

The British were to pursue “ their victorious career ” between 
the road Ffire-en«Tardenois—Bazoches on the right and La Fertd- 
Milon-—Longpont—Soissons (exclusive of the latter town) on the 
left. 

The Fifth Army was to press forward on the right of the Btitish. 

The British were to incline north-east, as the front indicated was 
very narrow and necessitated more than one division matching on 
each road, 

Foch’s Ninth Army was, it goes without saying, also ordered 
to press forward. That night Foch moved his H.Q. to Fire Chatn- 
penoise where many of the enemy, including Guards officers, were 
captured, too drunk to move. 

The French Fourth Army also progressed, reaching the Marne 
south of Chftlnns that night. 

The Third Army also advanced, and the Fort of Troyon repelled 
two attacks. 

The Battle of the Marne was over. The pursuit had begun. 

* Von Kluek sent a Cavalry Division back to the Aisne, towards which all the 
convoys of die Army were converging. Its duty was to keep the bridges clear 
and maintain dlalpllne and order in the back areas. It would seem that this 
measure was amply justified by the results achieved, 
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Septmber nib and nib . 

Sept, i lib and The great question now was, would tlic Gutmans halt on the 
i itb, 1914 Aisne or withdraw still further ? 

The view of the Intelligence was that the enemy intended to make 
a stand on the Aisne, since for the last three days large bodies of 
enemy troops had been moved eastwards from Soissous to the north 
of Reims, with the manifest intention of strengthening the centre 
against the British and Fifth Armies. Alternatively, it was thought 
possible- that he might hall not on the Aisne but further back on 
the La here line. 

Uncertainty concerning the enemy’s intentions imposed great 
caution on the Commanders of the pursuing armies, for, while a 
headlong pursuit is justified when dealing with a thoroughly beaten 
enemy, such a course of action may lead to defeat at the hands of 
one who, in spite of appearances, has his troops in hand. The 
German mistake in this respect was too recent to be forgotten. 

Both G.II.Q. and thcG.Q.G. were very optimistic. Great emphasis 
was kid on the success of the Fifth Army at Montmirail. 

Major Clive reported that the reason why Jolfrc had requested the 
British on the 10th to turn ltalf right and march north-east, which 
involved a difficult and troublesome operation, was due to his un¬ 
certainly as to what was on the Aisne. The B.IiF. advanced some ten 
miles, in pouring rain, over sodden roads which were badly congested 
owing to the change of direction. 

Sir John had given orders for the pursuit to be continued on the 
nth, the passages of the Aisne seized and the high gcound north of 
the river occupied, but this proved to be impossible. The /pound 
was favourable to defence, and (here was a good deal of sharp fighting 
during the day. By nightfall the British had crossed the Vcsle, but 
were .still a short distance from the Aisne. 

The British were not the only ones suffering from fatigue and 
delay due to trallic blocks. According to an intercepted German 
wireless sent out on the night of the loth -nth, the German cavalry 
divisions south of Soissous were blocked by transputt and their 
horses exhausted. 

On this day we received news that a small German cavalry detach¬ 
ment had entered Lille in the morning, but later withdrew. 

On the nth the Fifth Army, now matching north-east, pressed 
forward. At the beginning of the day its left-hand corps, the XVIII,, 
had been level with the British whilst the remainder of the army 
was still in the neighbourhood of the Marge. It did not encounter 
any resistance worth mentioning. 

General dTlsnercy offered the British the support of the XV1U, 
Corps to facilitate their advance. Its commander, General dc 
Maud’huy, full of heart as usual, informed his English neighbours 
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that the German, icticat on liis fiont was almost a rout. Similar Sspt, nth and 
repents came in from Maunoury’s Sixth Army. nth, 19x4 

I he Fifth Aitny 1 cached the Vesle, hut Fismes on the left was only 
captuted after vety heavy lighting. There were many repoits (later 
proved to lie incnrieit) that the enemy was throwing up great 
entrenchments on the Aisne. 

Fatly on the 12th General d’Fspcrcy issued otdets for the puisuit 
to he continued next day in the same direction, but at 6 p.m. flesh 
instructions were issued hy the G.Q.G. and, in accordance with thes e, 
orders wete issued for the atmy to turn noithwaids again. 

During the nth, the Sixth Army was engaged in changing front 
to the north. On the 12th it lined up on the Aisne preparatory to 
crossing the river) all the bridges had been destroyed on its front. 

Its Cavalry Corps was still engaged in endeavouring to envelop the 
German right, and was dtiving towards the Oise between Chauny 
and Noyon. 

On this day the Ninth Army had nothing more serious than rear- 
guatds to deal with. The Fouith Army reached die Marne. On the 
toll owing day both Armies again progressed, and the Fourth Army 
eiossed the Marne. 

The Third Army also advanced. The bombardment of the fort 
of Tjoynn was continued. On the 13th the enemy was still falling 
back on the fronts of both the Fourth and Third Armies. 

The only task now left for the Third Army was to drive the enemy 
front the vitally important Ste, Mdndhould—Verdun line, and this 
was accomplished hy a fine effort. 

The problem for the Germans tesolved itself into whether to seek 
safety and reunion hy continuing to fall hack, or to make a stand 
on the strong position affouled by the Aisne. To impose further 
retreat on the already weary and disheartened troops might be to 
run the risk of complete disintegration. 

'The gap between the First and Second German Armies was now 
some eighteen miles wide. Von Billow, being very anxious as to the 
safely of his right wing, endangered owing to the forcing, of the 
Vesle hy the Hiitish right and the left of the Fifth Army, withdrew 
north of the Aisne to (he neighbourhood of Berry-au-B&c on the 
night of the isth. 

The fate of the campaign was onco more in the balance, but this 
time luck was with the Germans. Their reinforcements came up 
it few hours before the Allies were able to penetrate into the gap 
between the First and Second German Armies, 
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Amiens, 286; assists retreat of 
lUvR on the Sambre, 552 
Andctsnn, Colonel, XI Russats, 524 
Audcd, tie octal, War Office ad¬ 
ministration of, 27-28; General 
da Maud’huy's hatred of, 460 
Aneercmrae, German attacks on, 
14j 146 #. 


Antwerp, Belgian Government retires 
to, 9j, 99; Belgian Atmy in, 122, 
224 11 , Butish assistance to, 
430 11 , Germans immobilised by, 
434 ; putpose of, 488 
Ardennes, the dave through, 87, diffi¬ 
culty of movement tn, xzz, 238, ad¬ 
ventures ol French Soldieis cut off 
in, 213 el stq. 

Ai/uce elt Vans, 45; identity of, 
known to Gcimans, 101 
Auuuti, Colonel, 310 
Atium, Captain von, 393 
Ariows, use of, fiom aeroplanes, 
299-300 

Arsimonl, evacuated, 131 emhu, 15211., 

AttHur, Sit George, cited on the 
kitchend-Pianch interview, 347 
Auillery, relative merits of French 
and Gctman, 142-143,218,219-220, 
433 ( Joffrc on infantry co-opciatlon 
with, jin, 520; set also under 75 s. 
Asquith, Mr., reads Gctman pro¬ 
clamation in Reims, 467 
Aubcnton, fifth Atmy II,Q. at, 205, 

21X—212, 217 

Augustus Willi \m of Prussia, search 
of fot German envoys, 391, 394 
Austria-Hungary, mobilisation of, 6, 
11; declaration of War on Serbia, 7 
Auvciais, lnss of, 132 
Aviation, dangers and Incidents of at 
beginning of the War, 71-72; in 
artillery attacks, 520 

BAu.tr, attempt to blow up bridge at, 
302-303 ; Getmaflb croBS the Oise 
at, 306 n. 

Baud,—, informs Lieut. Spears of 
Vs report to d’Esperoy, 419 
Bandat, Captain, death of, 348; at 
Orbals, 373 

Bar-sur-Aube, G.Q.G. at, 344 
Bai rachin, M„ 87 

Barstow, Major, death of at Bailly, 303 
Basquin, Louis, helps Trooper Fowler, 
521 el siq. 

Baudet, M„ helps Trooper Fowler, 
J *3 
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Bayonet, the, l ! iench regard for, 37 
Beaumont, Germans in occupation of, 
208 

Belgian Army, movements of, under 
Instruction Ptir/huMre, Nn. 13, 90; 
general retirement of, 93, 97 ; need 
of Brunch Cavalry hy, 99-iuo; 
retires on Antwerp, 112 ; evacua¬ 
tion of Namur hy 4 th Division of, 
161, 205-206; withdraws into 
Antwerp, 224 //, 244; size ;ui<i 
Order of 1 tattle of, 488 
Belgian bankuolcs burned at (,himay, 
196 

Belgian Government ttansferred to 
Anlwcrp, Hy, 93, 99 
Belgium, neutrality of, 7, .|H8 j Plan 
XVII and vioLuion of, 39, ;6, 39 ; 
attitude of low.ttds the War, 116 
Belin, General, Ghief of Staff, 29; 
ctmveisation of, with l.anrczac on 
fifth Atmy in Guise, 281-282; 
General Wilson talks with, 284 
Belmont Gohctt, Madame and Angtde 
give shelter to '1'ioojier fowler, 
521 523; recognition of heroism 
of, 525-527 

ildnuzet, Gupluln, accompanies J.icut, 
Spears N. of Bethel, 67 et sc //.; at 
Signy-le-l’etil, 8R; reporls as Corps 
liaison olllcer on lirst day of 
rcticat, 197, tj)tt; helps Wemalbu 
to gel Instructions for Itcservc 
Divisions, fifth Army, aon 
Bemsdorif, Count, seeks American 
intervention, 474 

Berthelot, General, Assistant Chief of 
Stall, 30; task imposed cm Cavalry 
hy, 99 ; sends information concern¬ 
ing fifth Army line of withdrawal, 
190 11 ,; communication from, on 
British tetftement, 203; at St. Quen¬ 
tin Conference, 233 ; questioned hy 
d Oisscl on oftlors for Fifth Army 
offensive, 247; protests ttgalnsr 
Brtitslt evacuation of St. Quentin, 
25T; Wilson talks with, 284 
Bcrthclot, Sergeant, landed behind 
enemy fines, 215 
Besson, Captain, 231 
Blllard, lands Sergeant Bcttliclot 
behind enemy lines, 214-215 
Diuchc, British cavalry's respect for 
property at, 138 

Bingham, General, von Kluck «c- 
presses admiration of B.Il.f. to, *43 
Boi, General, arrives at Mcttet 
wounded, 144-145 

Boisvert, Liout, spears 1 ' french servo nt, 
86-87 


Bonnier, G0net.1I, elicit of Prussian 
Guard on, 132 11. 

Bordeaux, Jolftc in hrvom of Govern¬ 
ment temoval to, 294 «.; transfer 
of fietieh Governtneirt to, 313 
167.. 474 

Boutgine, Head nl lit, Coips 
Intelligence, discovers tliier lion of 
Getnun advance, 331, 546 

Bowes, Colonel, 45, 238 

Bitty, meeting of d'lvipetey and 
<icnetal Wilson nt, (98 404, 406, 
408.414, 548 349 

BnVntil, t uloui'l, brings Gallteni- 
Murray itgrectncnt to Jollte, 407 //,, 
40K 

Britain, attitude of, at di'clatatiou of 


Wat between fiance and <icimany, 
4 ; fiench anxiety as to attitude of, 
7, io 11, 13, 14 15; ultima¬ 
tum of, to Germany, 15; German 
attitude to intervention by, 40; 
reasons for entry of, into the War, 

m 

British Army, attitude of, to new 
methods and inventions hy, com- 
pitted with french, 1116 -tt>7; durln); 
the french mutinies in 1917, 537 ; 
uniform unfamiliar to french 
suldlets, 68 

British Cavalry Division under 
< iencral Allenhy, effect ivtnesst of, 78 

British lixpeditiontuy force (B.li.f.), 
embarkation and conmitMtlnn 
dates of, 34; to lie on left of fifth 
Army,45,48,572/., 39, 6t; lack of 
mutual knowledge between ftcuch 
Army and, 6 h 69; date 1 if advance 
for, 76; deliaitmrelit < 4 , 79 82, 
9a; relations with filth Army, 
80 82; Kiftli Army Stall‘ssuspicinns 
of, 89, 93, too; movement of, 
under Instruction Varth tilth r, N0. 13, 
90; concentration and advance of, 
•M, 99, too, In the Motts line on 
August 22nd, r»4.113; appearance 
ntul ellieieitey of. 116 11;; draws 
up level with filth Army, taa; ex¬ 
pectation of Geimiut blow on, 123, 
X2.j, 135 ti sn/, ; telufujcement of 
m h. ; ordered to advance on 
Soignies, j*6, 127; position of, 
relative to fifth Army, in Battle of 
Charleroi, 138,145-146, tHo, 181 a, j 
and its danger, 147 advance 
abandoned by, 149-130; laimmc 
misrepresents position of, 150 j 
Buttle of Mona begun hy, 1 6a; Sir 
J. french’s attitude to offensive by, 
102-164 i German knowledge nl 
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166 n .; Germans close in on, 170; 
d.ingct to, by retirement of Fifth 
At tny, 17a, 139 ;oo; reasons for 
ordet to tctiic itoni Mons, 173 U 
set/, ; Get man iotces opposing nt 
Mons, 174 11 .; nattow escape of, at 
Monti, 176 177; 1 .uricvac's relations 
with, 183 ; tt> letieat flout Mons 
Canal, 187, 188 and possibly to 
lines of <•<immunlititli in, igo ; 
haves Fifth At tny left, i8gj Lieut. 
Spc.us uiges f«mie!tai" to ctiuiuer 
attack to relieve ptesstue on, 200- 
2cn ; tuicsts von Kliiek’h enveloping 
movement, 202 204; JoUre's 
tmi’i'i stit ill Au line <if ictiiement for, 
204; lvtietil continued, to Lc 
Citeau-C tunbrui, 205 '207, 217- 218 ; 
relative position of 1 'iflh At my and, 
210, 219; Impressions of the 
retreat by, 211 -212; arrival of the 
4th Division, 220 221; solution of 
looil ptoblem during the retreat by, 
221; i. Corps of, attacked at 
Lnndtocics, 221-222, and alarmist 
teporls concerning, 226 et tea,, 
241, 249 j Sir J. French at St. 
Quentin points out to Jofftc 
dangerous position of, 234, 235; 
stand by II. Corps of, at Lc Catena, 
2.10 rt ,\eq„ 250, and von Kluclc’s 
tilimit' 10, 242; stone of aelion fot, 
modified, 244 11, j dlflieuhy in use 
of m.ttl'1 by, in icitcat, 248; relative 
posUitm of Fifth Aimy and, on 
August 27 lh, 244 246 j Soldo!*s 
soppoit of, i.|fi, 250, 241; JoiFic’s 
anxiety regarding retirement of, 
249, <md Huguct’s pessimistic 
messages regarding, 250 et seq, t 
528; t. Corps of, stand at iltreux, 
244; tf. Corps of, behind the 
Sntmne Cau.il, 244,542 ) abandons 
ammunition and impedimenta, aj<s, 
442 j recnveiy of II. Corps of, 
244 747 • tci fall hack behind the 
Oise, 247; contrast between 1 . and 
II. Corps of, 263 j co-operation of, 
with I.anrmc refused, and retire¬ 
ment continued, 266 et se//, ; 6th 
Division and IndisnCotpspromlsed, 
268; proposal to withdraw, to La 
Rochelle, *74, *97 it, 5 Fifth Army 
feeling against continued retirement 
of, 280 -28 c i ordered to retire 
Soissi>ns-Coniplignc, 284 ; plans 
for complete withdrawal and relit of, 
295-198 ; losses in retreat by, 
*96 11 ,: asked to co-operate with 
Fifth Army on the Oise, 30J; 


action of I. Corps of, relieves 
Gcitnan danger at Vauxadlon, 
315 i concern of Joffre and 
Kitchener at proposed withdrawal 
of, 319 et seq. ; difficulties of co¬ 
operation with French by, 323- 
324; retirement uncoveis left wing 
of Fifth Army, 333 ; engaged at 
Nay, 335-336; united after being 
divided at Lc Cateau, 336, 337 11. ■ 
retires from Nanteuil line, 436 n.; 
saved France from defeat, 337-338 ; 
to remain in fighting line as result of 
Kltchener-Ficnch interview, 346- 
347; French’s plans and Toffie’s 
suggestions fot co-operation in 
defenre of Paris, 359 et seq., 446- 
547; tctieats through OutcqValley, 
301-362 ; reasons for gap between 
Fifth Army and, 362-363, 371, 372, 
384, 40T ; Southwest direction of 
retreat by, and its importance, 363, 
447 j Gallienl’s fears regarding 
line of retreat of, 366-367 ; position 
of on SouLh bank of the Marne, 3 84; 
reinforcements for, 385; 
d’Jispercy’s plans for co-opcratlon 
of, In M.une offensive, 401-408, 
406, 408, 548-550; Gallieni’s plan 
for co-operadan of, with Sixth 
Army, 406 et seq,, 549, 45°; 
position of, on the eve of Battle of 
the Marne, 4x8; impoilant part 
played by, in, 435 - 414 . 437 , 43 ®, 
449 , 453 I impressions of, in the 
Iiattlc of the Marne, 440-443; 
Order of Battle, strength and 
principal formations of, in August 
19x4, 478-479 j Kitchener's Order 
to, 504; British Government’s 
statement as to place of, in Allied 
Line, 539; movements of, In the 
Battle of the Marne, 558-565, 
570-575; pursuit by, to the Aisnc, 
576-577 j see also under French, Sir 
John 

British Flying Corps, Joffrc’s tribute 
to, 416 

Broqueville, M. de, 488 

Buat, General, Lnnres&c reports to, 

ow. General von, commanding 
German Second Army, enters 
Li&ge, 84; attack on Fifth Army 
by, at Charleroi, in; appeals to 
von Hausen foe help on Aug. 23rd, 
161, 165, 168, 518; orders von 
Kluck to attack. 189; friction 
between von Kluck and, 269; 
losses of, in Battle of Guise, 279 n,, 
»* 
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280; wastes time at Im Ft're, 
319 and 11 .; inri casing picsMito of, 
on Fifth Aimy, 36H ; on luck of 
co-oulination between tst anti 
2nd German Armies on the Maine, 
389 11 .; chime,cs front from S. to 
W., 428-429 ; withdiawai of his 
right by, and its effect, 435, 438, 
455, 561, 562, 566; British advance 
causes iclitetncnt of, 448; feels 
himself beaten, 567; and oulcis 
withdrawal of right, 567 568 11 .; 

stiengthens his left, 374 ; with¬ 

draws noith of the Alarm, yj(>- 577; 
•tea aha under German Second Atmy 
iiurnhum, Viscount, interest of, in 
Belmont-Golterl family, 526 
Rurns-i.tndow, sees llaig and sends 
troops to hold western t.hemin ties 
Dames, 306 307 

On,i.Atrs trial, 46 
Calais, I inglihli in, 84 
Cameron, Major, 53 
Camerons, rite, in he Gateau, 13ft 
Conneau, C lencrnl, in command of 
new Ftench Cavalry Cot pit, 333- 
334; to hold Cmteau-Thieiry, 
353, 356, 337 ; protects Fifth Army 
linn It, 369, 377; in touch with 
D.K.F., 371 ; tills gap lwlween 
Fifth Army and H.H.F., 384, 401; 
ptisitlon of, relative to 1M1.F, 
cavalry in Manic advance, 452; 
holds up German advance on tlie 
Matne, Sept. 4th, 554-3)5 i move¬ 
ment of, in Battle of the Marne, 
359 » 574 

Canlon, Madame, imprisonment of, 
525 i recognition of heroism of, 
526-527 

Cardon, Monsieur, fate of, 524-525 
Cardon, Monsieur and Madame, 
conceal Corporal Hull, 523-523 
Cassou, Commandant, “ 1 a> Siigc do 
Maubeuge*’ by, tpioted, j6 u. 
Castelnau, General tie, devotion of, to 
Roman Catholic faith, 28 ; position 
of, on the Cnurotmd of Nancy, 164, 
and its importance, 425 427, 437, 
568, 571 11. 

Cavalry, misunderstandings between 
Lanrtsttic and French as to use of, 
77-78; use of by Sir John French, 
92; need of infantry support for, 
519-520; set also under French 
Armies— Cavalry 

Cerbsy, charge of 12th Lancers at, *68 
Charleroi, importance and difficulty of 
occupation of, np-ui, 180, jr*~ 


513; refugees from, at Chiinay, 
130 131 

Chailcini, Rattle of, (>8, 79, 12j, 166 ; 
Cavalry Corps’ action on llw* Canal 
at, 128 11 .; impression 1 ! of lurk 
area of, 139 ft scq .; dilltritliy of 
obtaining news oi, 141 142, ifi* ; 
end of, 176 ; Ficneh fotees engaged 
<n, r /7 178 

Chfttcau Thierry, Reserve Divisions to 
cross at 35* j Gentium withdraws 
from, 353: Vainnjuk’1 and 
Wemai'ie hold the bridge at, 353 et 
saj .; Germans cross at, 370, 547; 
Gallieni’s Stall oliiecn, at, disparage 
B.H.F., 4J3 ; de Maiid’huy at, 457 
(ihiUillon-sur Maine,Filth Army 1 l.t,). 
at, 348 et sc/j. 

(.hemio ties Dames, massacre at, j r 
( himuy, Filth Atmy ll.Q. at, 115, 
153; Advance Report Stall return 
to, 169 

Clctgcric, Gcncml, sends Julfra 
Gnliieni’s auggestion for Mntmuuty 
move eastward, 403, 406 n. ; 
message to Gailicni from Ordre 
I’artitidier No. 17, 551 
Clive, Major, liaison officer attached 
G.Q.G., 203,415.417.564. Dh 
C .olhert, (.apt ain de, leads hand of cut¬ 
off French soldiers behind German 
lines, 213 el seif. 

Compiignc, British H.Q. at, *84, *85 
288, 541 

Condi occupied by Germans, 206 it, 
Conscription and militarism, J7 18 
"Contemptible r” quoted, 320 », 
Cnrmiiicr-l.ucinierc, Gcne1.1l, 2H0 //, 
Coulommiers, cvunmlion ami looting 
< if, by the (iei mans, 441 442 
Couronnc of Nancy, held by <le, 
Castelnau, 164, 4*4 et see/,, 437, 568, 
57 1 »' 

Cruonne, Fifth Army 11 .(J. at, 325, 
326 

C.'umitiins, Colonel, M.D, at G.JI.Q„ 
anxiety of, for General Murray, 
239; account of ck-patttuc of 
British from Datimuutin by, )4t - 
54* 


Unify Telefirnfll), puhllshea fart* of 
BelmonoGoheir heroism, 5*6 
Dammuttiu, G.tt.O. at, 305, }*o; 
departure of CU 1 .Q. from, 336 11. 
541-54* 

Daydrein, Lieut, 1 Colonel, Sub-Chief 
of Staff I, Corps Fifth Army, 
*61, *65} transports troops to 
Vauxftiiion, 305-504 
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IMrouil/e-toi, l.e Sy rtime, D 66-67 
Desforgcs, (-icncr.il, C’r.O.C, X Corps, 
131 a-, ill Mutter, 141 ; Latucuac 
mcs dm mj;B. of Charleroi, 183 
Dcligny, Cicncial, 278 
Dt'inciy, (upturn, sends ai iator to get 
Information tiom behind Getmati 
lines, ai | ai; 

Ditunl, Cicun.m attack on, 53 et set/., 
62,67, Hr, 145 «., 146//. 

])i.tkc, Majtn, 524 
Dioyhis Tiial, elicit on Army of, 28 
Punkiik, delenrc ofaica round, 196 
Diipoui, C.olonel, Head of the 2<ime 
illtlCiUI, Ci.Q.Cr., 25 

Puuiy, Commandant, liaison oflicer 
hctwcenMlth Aitnyand Namur, 87- 
8H, 507; lepmis imminent fall of 
Niuimr, jaHj docs not xetum to 
Namur, 155; infonued of D.li.F. 
oidoi fin unreal, t88; urges 
Spcais to ask l.mno/ac for counter- 
attnek, tiji) iot; friendship of, 


icssatum of Biiiish ictirement, 
i»7 289; letum of, to laion, 
289 -290 and result of visit, 294 j 
example of panic given by, 329 

Duval, Colonel, 32 

1'tu‘Nia, Cicncial, in command of 
Cum mul 6and Reserve Divisions, 
170 «. 

XI litmus, immest of, in Madame 
Uelniniu-Cinheu, 526 

Iisjmcy, General Pranchct d’, move¬ 
ments of, in defence of Dinant, 34 ; 
in command of i. Corps, 93 ; blmvs 
up Meuse bridges, 143 ». i asks 
lamrevae ft»r offensive by I. Corps, 
tjO it tr<{, j movements of, on the 
Meuse during von Hausen’s attack, 
167-168, 171; Hattie of Guise 
fought by, 177 et stq ,) appointed 
to command Fifth Army, 38s, 386, 
334; teeelves hi* staff, *96—397 j 
assures Sir John French of his desire 
for co-operation, 397; impressions 
of, 397-598, 40s; orders Fifth 
Army withdrawal to Seine, 398- 
309: discusses plans for co¬ 
operation wlthIJ.l-S.F.atBmy, 398- 
402,414,148, J49 i Joffrc questions 
as to readiness for offensive, 399, 
40J, and reply, 402-403 403; 
plans of, compared with Gallleni s, 
407, 5491 orders for Fifth Army 
offensive by, 411-412, jjoj com¬ 


munication with Joffte on Order 
No. 6, 415, 418; effect of Y's 
teport of B.E.F. retreat on, 419- 
420; otdets attack on Sept. 6th, 
420-422; patt played in Marne 
victoty by, 435-436 ; proclamation 
to Fifth Army by, 448 - 449 , 557 ; 
entry of, into Reims, 463 ; tactical 
instructions of, for Battle of the 
Marne, 3365 movements of, 
Billing the Battle of the Marne, 
560-575 passim 

Espionage, clanger of among refugees, 
222-224 j French punishment of, 
471-472 

lutocungt, refugees at, 229-230 

Fagai.dk, Captain, looks for Btitish 
troops in Picardy, 89; impiession 
of. 9 o J visits Lc Catcau to tepott on 
150-151 j urges Fifth Army 
offensive, 170-171 j asks for Biitish 
help after Battle of Guise, 283; 
finds map showing German advance 
53 * 

Fayolle, Captain, 91 
Fayollc, General, 6th French Army, 
daily conferences of, 32 
F6rc-en-Tardcnois, British H.Q. at, 
463 

Ferlicot, Irma, betrayal of Corporal 

Hull by, j 24 

Fiacre, origra of name, 12-13 
Vicks, system ot, 27-28, 460 
Foeh, Marshal, devotion of, to Roman 
Catholic faith, 28; on Sir John 
French at Ypres, 73 ; appointed to 
command Ninth Army (Foch 
detachment), 271, 317, 330, 404, 
54 1; Important r 61 e of in 
Allied lino, 404, 411, 4233 part 
played in Marne Victory by, 423, 
437, 438 j importance of British 
advance on the Marne to, 449; 
succeeds Retain as Chief of Staff, 
535 j on British offensive in 
Flanders, 1917,337; in Battle of the 
Maine, 560, 362,563,569 
Port, Captain, liaison officer III. Corps, 
143 

Fournier, Captain, 161 
Fournier, General, governor of Mau- 
beuge, }6 #,,791 

Fowler, Trooper, career of, behind the 
German lines after La Cateau, from 
1914-1918, 5 , 21-524 , , 

Franck, Captain, German wireless 
message intercepted by, 333 n. 
Franco-Pruasian War, 1870,5 
France, preliminary military measures 
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of, 6 j frontier orders of, on July 
joth, 10; mobilisation in, 12, and 
incidents of, 13-14, 16 17, -5s et 
seii, ; milit-uiy policy of in l'lan XVII, 
33 <7 set/, ; miscalculation of Geiman 
intentions of attack by, 40 et seif, ; 
fears Calais may become Finish, 84 

Flench Armies : traditions of pro¬ 
fessional olliceis jn, 2(1 29 j lack of 
knowledge of lliitlsli Army by, 68- 
(h) ; relative linpottnnce of lighting 
reputation and tradition of units in, 
95; recruiting in, and petsonnej of, 
90 j attitude of, to new invent ions 
an<l methods, 106 107; riliricncy 
of German soldiets and liaise of, 
comimicd, 177, 194; unjustified 
prejudice against Reserves in, 218 
; losses in, 296//.,452 455; defects 
of, 298-299; adaptability of, as 
evidenced by the Marne Victory, 
4j2 ; mutinies of, in 1917, 46r • 
462; 536-537; ranmotiiliiui and 
Order of battle of, 480 485 ; 
organisation of some of the principal 
fonnntious anti units of, in 191.1, 
486-487; historical notes on Regi¬ 
ments of, 509-ju, set also rnler 
Ci.Q.Ci. 

Artillery, m muter 

Cavalry, equipment of, 96-97; esprit 
tie torpt in 97; wastage in and 
demands upon, 98-100; Htitlsh 
impressions of, 324; need for 
infantry support by, 51 j ; Corps 
movements and operations, on 
Charleroi Canal, 128 135 1 on 

Thuln, 147 tmtl //., 148; to reach 
1 UI.I'. left, iyi-192, 2*i; set also 
tattler Sordct and Conneau 

Infantry, impressions of, 88, 95 ; and 
German compared, 218, 219; 
Joffre’s communication on lack of 
training of, 496 

Virst Army, attacks in Alsace-Lotiaine, 
58, and is defeated, 126, 152 

SrcMitl Army, attacks in Alsace- 
Lorraine, 58 ; trmtsfets from, to 
l-'nuitli Aimy, 62 63; general 
tulvancc ordered, 123-126; defeat 
of, 126, 152; movements of, 
during battle of the. Maine, 568, see 
tt!to under t'nsreluau, de 

Third Army, orders to, under Instruction 
Pariintiiirt Ns. 6, j«, and No, 13, 
90; general advance of, ortleted, 

125—126; failure of main offensive 
by, *® 4 J movements of, during 
the Battle of the Marne, 560, 567- 
J68. 575 . J 7 J» 577 


Vmath Army, concentration of, 33, 
60; older-) undet lnrtinetim 
Vartittilthe No. 1, 58; natisfeis 
fioin Fifth Attny to, 62 ; Intlim/hti 
Vartitii/iiie No, 13 to, 90 ; weakness 
of liaison between fifth Aliuv and, 
92; offensive ol, mdeird, 122; 
defeat of, and Jofhc's optimistic 
lcpoits of its suctess, 156 158; 
asked to cany out tm ollcnsive, 
138/1. ; a defeat of, in Ardciine-t, 164, 
and u-tites to Meuse, 173 //., 173 ; 
position of, triads e to Fifth Anny in 
Jlattle oft liarleioi, iKo; effect of 
defeat tin Fill it Anny, 189, 190; 
telative positions of, with Fifth 
Anny during 1ct1e.it, aofi, 217 
218, 2t9, 244, 262; teason lor 
lailutc til, 224 ; fn hill li.nk on die 
Aisne, 270 11 .; ictiien on Reims, 
2Kb; function of, in Maine 
ollcnsive, 425 ; movements of, in 
battle t»i the M/t me, 360, 563, 5*7 
el sea., 573, 575, see alto rmtler 
1 .angle de Cary, General tie 
Tilth Army at Uethcl, 44; ctmi- 
positinit of, 4J tt, ; position rtf 
A"g- 9-tJ, 55 i 57! under In¬ 
struction Par/ntd’ire No. 6, 58; 
Gentian threat to, 59 it set /.; 
alteration of composition of, 62- 
63; turns N. and abandons Plan 
XVII, 64; movement of, from line 
M dzlfrcK-Mciuzon to Lower Sambt e, 
66; movement N., 86 et se,/. j 
Insirite/ion Varlteulih'i No. t3 to, 
90 j reaches tlic Samlue, mo. 104 
106, 107 »t set/., it 19 j 11.Q, leaves 
Signy-lc-Petit for (liintay, 115; on 
the eve of (liarleioi, 122 ; onleied 
to attack, irj et ,teq ,; in contact 
with Gentians on Samlne, 131 152, 
517 318; eentte driven in, rg5 
146 ; use of Revive Uivislons by, 
14ft 147; to icorgiuiise units, t5h; 
unique oppmttmity lor uttack hv, 
missed, 159 et an/,; tun IlitusenS 
tliinsf against, 1(15 et in/,, ami 
letiiemem of, 168 169; elk-et of 
von Hulow’s atlvitiur against, 166; 
need for offensive by, to teltevc 
piessvue on B.li.F„ 170 171 ; is 
oideied to ictire, 172 et set/, j birecK 
engaged in Jlattle ot i liadctol, 177 ; 
retirement due to laittiezae’s lack of 
leadetship, 17H et set /.; continues 
retreat to Rocroi-Avesnes, 190 • 
191, to lot Catixille-Mfriitcs, 192 
and reasons for, tgj -194 ; reports 
on tho retreat of, 197-198, son; 
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retreat retarded, *02, and support 
promised to B.E.F., 203; order to 
continue retreat fails to reach 
Reserve Divisions of, 208-209; to 
retire Maroilies-RegiMowcz, 217, 
219-220; danger to Reserve of 
Divisions of, 222 j retirement en¬ 
dangers H.U.P., 234; to retire on 
La I'ore, 236 ; retreat criticised by 
G.Q.G., 243-244; retreat tu Laon, 
244; relative position of B.E.P. 
and, _ 243 ; order for counter¬ 
offensive by, 246 et set/,, 233, 253 et 
set /.; effect on of B.E.F. retreat to 
the. < line, 237 ; difficulties of attack 
towards St. Quentin, 256-337, 261- 
262 ; attack ordered by Joffre, 271, 

273 ; attacks towards St. Quentin, 

274 et si</[,, and Guise, 277 si seq ,; 
falls back from Laon, 283, 285, 291 
and difficulty of withdrawal, 293 it 
seii. \ danger of outflanking to, at 
Vaiixaillnn, 302 et ser/., and extra¬ 
ordinary escape of, 315 j to retire 
behind the Aisnc by forced marches, 
317-318; precarious position of 
tiglir on Aug. 31st, 317; im¬ 
pressions of retirement over the 
Aisnc, 327-330; retreat to Dormans 
ordered, 330; Reserve Divisions 
cross the Mama at Mcsty, 352; 
necessity for retirement of, 360; . 
reason for gap between B.E.F, and, 
on Sept, and, 362-363; von 
Kluek’s thrust at, on the Marne, 
370 et seif .; to retire to Montmirail, 
376; south of the Marne, 3K4; 
ordered (.0 withdraw to Seine, 398- 
399; d'IXspcrcy’s proposals for 
attack by, 401-402, and Jofffc’s 
order No. 6, 403 ; offensive orders 
for, by d’lispcrcy, 412, 420-422 j 
d’Kspercy’s proclamation to, 448- 
449, 537; Staff enter Reims, 
463. 407, 468, and evacuate during 
bombardment, 470-471; end. Of 
the Marne advance by, 466 j events 
on the front of, on Sept, <tth, 554- 
jf5; movements of, in the Battle of 
the Marne, jj8i jjp tf Mi., fit ft.' 

■ r«/., J7& j importance of success 
at Montmirail. 563, 576 ; progress 
toward the Aiane, 577; set also 
wider Lnntewtc at/tf Esperey, cl’ 

Sixth Amy, heroism of Reserves In, . 

•.during the Battle of the Marne,, ' 
at# tr, j coristitutcd, *52 2313 ft, 

: *70 ft, 343, 346 { Battle of Guise 
mi*«'attacks on,, to-chase, affo,; 
t86 i withdrawa tb Compibgne- 
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Clermont, 290; at Montdidier, 
295 ; retirement of, to cease, 302 ; 
masses to attack German flank, 
333; position of, on Sept. 1st, 339; 
as part of garrison of Paris, 344, 
345 ; supports B.E.F. left, 360; 
movements of, on Paris, 364, 366, 
367, 372; position on Sent. 3rd, 
384, 383; Gallient’s orders for 
offensive by, 387, 404-403, 548, 
550-352; d’Eaperey and Gallieni’s 
plans for advance of, with Fifth. 
Army and British co-operation, 
401-402, 405 et set). ; liaison with 
B.E.F. on eve of Marne battle, 418 ; 
preparations for action by, 423 et seq. 
and importance of position of, 423, 
424-425; engaged on Sept. 7th, 
430 11., effect of pressure of, on von 
Kluck, 435; role of, in Marne 
victory, 437, 438, 455 ; importance 
of British advance on the Marne to, 
44 9; movements of, in the Marne 
battle, 538, 360 It seq., 364, 566, 
569-570, m 5 . on the. Aisne, 576; 
see also under Maunoury 
Seventh Amy, nucleus of, 564 », 

Ninth . Amy, (Foch. .detachment) 
constituted, 271, 404, 545; 
posidon on Aug, 31st, . 317 ; to 
support Fifth Army, 230! im¬ 
portant rdle of, in Allied line, 410, 
411, 425; movements, of, in Battle 
of the Marne, 360, 562, 363, 366,. 
j fi o, 575,577 " ; ■ 

Tenth Army, relieved by British at 
Vecdun, 68-60; commanded by.de 
Maud’hitv, 461 

French, Ficld-Miitshal Sir John {later 
; Earl of Ypres), agreement of Joffre 
and; oh concentration of. B.E.F., 
34.; at . Reims, 60 ct seq.-,. visits 
. Lanreaac. at Retbcl,; .72 et ;seq. r ; 
,)ot.personality ,.of, 73; know¬ 
ledge of Frenm language by, 
.74-73; relations of, with Ldntmc, 
75-79,124, ,17 6, zzo, and with Joffre, 

’ 80; Memorandum given by, Joffre 
to, at Rethel, 76-77, 502; 

acknowledgment of. Instruction.' 
■ Partieu/iere No. 1} by, ,90 ft; use of 
-cavalry, by,-92; demands, upon 
French cavalry by, 991, Spears 
discusses.. with,- movements and 
intentions of Fifth Army on the ■; 
Sambre, 134-136 y cancels plans for ' 
attack on hearing Spears’ report on 
Lanre2BC>,,148^150; •..decides 
offensive^ tea : tfstgdi orders B.E«F.'V 
retreat 8 .miles from Mons Cansd, 
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187 ; tempted to withdraw into 
Maultcupe, tot 192 j militates 
British lines of tciie.it to |oUtc, 
20?; ordets tettent to continue, 
205-207; at St, Quentin ( on- 
fetencc, 2 j 1, 233 258, 3 3 > i 
leaves St. Quentin, 238; Jodie 
ex [nesses gratitude to, for l.e 
(mean stand, 241-242 ; I'lcnrh 
tuishifoinintion of, 246; Joffie 
meeis, at Noynn, *51 j leftists to 
let 11,145 eo opei ate with Lannwar 
on Guise ftmii, 26(1 268, and the 
consequences, 275 274; lJuniy 
intetvicws at Ctmmkgne, 287-289; 
not 1 lies halt in IUitish teiteut, 294, 
but on French rethenient indicates 
complete withdrawal of B.F..F. to 
relit, 295 298 i on Ficnrh At my 
leadets, 298 j absences fiom G.Ti.Q 
of, 505-506, \iaamlti .; Kiiehcnct's 
coinnuinicution with, on B.B.F. 
intention to withdraw, 521 (t seif. ; 
interview with Kitchener in Pat is, 
3 * 3 , 34 fl . 359 ! to tctlre 

conditionally to Nantenil line, 324 ; 
Indicates to M. Milkutul conditions 
fot British co-opeiation on the 
Maine, 359 360, 547} cordial 

icltttions of, with Jodie and 
Gnllicni, 361, 533; receives 

InUrtKiUm Ctin/rale No. 4,362,343 - 
544; questions reasons foe move¬ 
ments of Fifth Army behind the 
Marne, 362; communicates with 
Joffre on ltu/meHon No. 4, 386- 
387} U‘Er percy informs, of taking 
over command of Fifth At my, 
597; confusion of, regarding 
Gnllleni and d’Hsperey’s plans, 
408-409; agicos to carty out 
Gcneial Order 6 , 412 ef «/,, 549 | 
meets 1 oil re at Melon, 415 418 j 
visits d'Hspercy, 420 j at Tomnon, 
440-441; Kitchener’s insmictiona 
to. In August 1914, 322, 5 39-540; 
communications between Joilre nntl, 
timing the Hattie of the Marne, anti 
consequent movements, 558, 559, 
561, 563, 564 11. j Mmintmty 

communicates with, during the 
Battle of the Marne, 559; orders 
pursuit to the Aisnc, 576 

Front lew, Battle of tlte, bravery of 
Reserve Divisions in, *t8 «, j 
French mistakes in, 454 

G.Q.G. at Vitry-le-Francois, 19, at 5 
Guards of, *3-24; offices of, 24- 
261 officers and routine of, ao-30; 


defects of system at, 30; mis¬ 
calculation and ignorant col t iettnan 
sliettgth and dispositions on VC', 
flonl bv, 41 42, 55 I s 59 , Hf>. 
qt, 164. 166, 237; use ol Fietiih 
C.u.div bv, 99 loo; ichul.iiue of, 
to accept Bittish lulellig.eni e tepotts 
137! gets in touch with t .ipt.tio de 
( olheit, 214 215; m uitti muitr 
lollte 

G.v.C’s, uselessness and danger of, 
70 at, 117; tlisannecl, 120 

Ci.illicit, ( aptain de, 273, 409 

Oailieni, (ieneul, appointed t lovetnor 
of Paris, 344; on the melhrirnt 
defences ol Path, 355 i tlatnis hit, 
ns tcspotisthle foi the Maine 
maiuetivtc, 343 346,388,551 552; 
feats of, for Path, 36ft 367, 385; 
Jollies explains his plans to, 3H5 
'387 ; ordets Maummtv to ptepate 
fot offensive, 387 ; pinposals bv, «t 
Melun foi Anglo Flench action,_ 
,104 et rii),, eomp.ued with tliose of 
trHspetey, 40 1 ; on liaison Iwtwccn 
B.B.F. and Sixth Atmy. 418 419; 
ttoops for, 424; part of. In Manic 
victoty, 435 i action taken by, in 
tlie events leading to the Marne 
Victory, 547-532; letter to Sit J. 
French from, on British co-operation 
on the Marne, 553; use of 
tnxla and huge* by, in the Battle of 
the Marne, 561; dissuades 
Maunoury fiom faliing hack on 
Sept. 8th, 569 ». 

Gamelin, Ckilonel, Influence of, on 
Joffre, jo; accompanies Joiitc, 
415, 418 

Ganther, Colonel, Head of Fifth Army 
aviation, 48 

Gardes I'ttreulert as G.Q.G, Guards, 
*3-24 

Gendatmes, ptoverliiul stupidity of, 
21 n. 

Gcndton, Genera!, withdraws fiom 
< hateau-Tbictry, 353,354, 35'/ »■ 

Gcnct.il Older No. n, issued by fnlhe, 
403 404, and agicetl to, by Sir J. 
F'tencli, 412 ttserf. 

t iCorgc V, King, PoincanS's ap|ie»l to, 
>4 

Gouge, Mr. Lloyd, eonvetsaiion of 
IMtnin and, on Mmidcra oilensive, 


* 9 * 7 . 537 

German Armies, attack Dlnant, j 3 et 
seif .; foicea of,on Ibntern frontier, 
35; at Li&ge, 59; enveloping 
movements of, on the Meuse, 59 tl 
leg, j cross the Meuse a* Jodoiiinc, 
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85 ; forces against Fifth Array, 91 ; 
sweep through Belgium by, 92, 
9? and impressions of, xoz el 
set], ; offensive of, against fifth 
Aittiy, nr; in Belgium, Ftench 
lumoum tcganling, x 13 ; advance 
against Butu,h, 11,1-115, 135 ; 

massing of, in llclgium not realised 
by Jofltc, laz x 73 ; Belgian tepeuts 
of, 128-139; I'ntsaun (iiiiuds of, 
on the Sitminc, 132; outflanking 
movement on lUi.K disroveied, 
156 -137 ; Jolfie’s miscalculation of 
mtmhcis m, 157 (see alto under 
(j.Q.ti.); plan foi advance of 
I''list and Second, 165 et sen,', cross 
the Meuse, 16K 169 ; attack B.H.F. 
at M< ms, 174; minibets engaged, 
and losses of in Hattie of Charleroi, 
177-178; in Valenciennes, 203; 
/.til to envelop II.Ii.K, 203-204; 
occupy Condi and Tournai, 206 it ,; 
tianslei of Hoops to Fast Prussia, 
2(4 »., *(>9, 502, 322, 371, 373. 43 -b 
533 ; movements of, on British and 
Filth Aimy fronts on the Sambre, 
369-3 /o; movements and losses of, 
in t be Battle of Guise, 279; pressure 
of, on Fifth Army In retreat to the 
Sorre, 292 293; Cavalry march 

on Vauxaillon, 302 el seq., and fail 
due to lack of Initiative, 31 jj 
change of direction by, 3x9; 
closing in on B.1U 1 ., 3*2 «; 
advance plana of, capLureu, 531; 
Iron discipline of, 334 335 i faulty 
Intelligettcc of, 361 365; on the 
Maine, 370! cross the Oise at 
Bililly, 372; Tiurc party from, sees 
Izmresue. at Orliais, 374-375 5 
movements of First and Second, on 
the Marne and lack of co-ordination, 
388 389; Truce patty from, 
accused of espionage, 389-390, 
tried, and Joifre s decision regard¬ 
ing, 391-39J s soldiers from, round 
behind the French lines after the 
Marne, 39J; condition of First 
Army of, on the Marne, 409-410; 
orders for position of, on eve of 
Marne defeat, 428, 4 » 9 > 43 ° ’>•> *d“ 
their effect, 438; weakening of 
right of, a factor In the Marne 
defeat, 454 - 435 , 45 ® 5 ^ 

liaison among, 455 5 P 11 " 1 ® 9 sn “ 
drunkenness in Marne retreat, 44 *- 
42a, 444! effect of Maunoury a 
advance on, 434 i 
organisation of, 
of, on the Front 


numbers and 
489-490! density 
of on Aug. 17th, 


19x4, 490 i Oidet of Battle of, 
Aug. 1914, 491-493 ; organisation 
of principal units of, in 19x4, 
494-495 ; Supreme Command’s, 
ordeis for Aug. 28th, for advance on 
Paris, 533-534 ; movements of. In 
Battle of the Marne, 558-577; see 
til to under Billow, von, Hausen, von, 
and Kluck, von 

German Artillery, relative meats of 
Fienchand, 142-143, 218 etseq,, 433 
Get many, mobilisation and military 
propatation by, 6, 7, 11-12; 
ultimatum to Russia by, xr ; 
possibilities of Wat with France 
and Britain discussed in, 40-41 
Glutd, Commander, Head of 2ime 
Buicau, Fifth Army, 145, 217, 231 
331; peiceives plan of German 
movements, 8j-86; broadminded¬ 
ness of, 119 ; feats of, for B.E.F., 
170-171; In favour of counter¬ 
attack by Fifth Army, 199-200; on 
German movements relative to 
Fifth Army, 249, 259; at interview 
between Joffre and Fiench, 414 el 
seq. ; accompanies Spears In liaison 
to B.B.F., 440 et sen.; draft of 
proclamation to Fifth Army by, 
448; accompanies Spears In liaison 
to B.E.F, In Battle of the Marne, 
558 etseq. 

Gouraud, General, meetings of, with 
Lan tease In 1914 and 1917,379-380 
Grandmaison, Colonel dc, on need for 
offensive tactics, 36 n. 

Grand Morin, movements on, in the 
Battle of the Maine, jyS—S 59 . 5 6 3 , 
Grand Qmrtler Gluiral, see under 
GiQ.C). 

Guest, Captain, 134 
Guise, Battle of, 275 •* " 9 -» 381! 
results of, *80,280,319,3*8-329 


Haciie, General, takes over command 
of Ilf. Corps, Fifth Army, 260-261, 
apa; reports difficulties In retreat 
over the Alsne, 330, 352 ; captures 
Montmlrnil, 444,565, 57 ® _ 

Haig, Sir Douglas, commanding I. 
Corps asks Valabrfcgue for 

help, 222; Helbronner visits, 26J- 
264; desires to co-operate with 
Lanrezac, 264-265, but Sir J. 
French refuses permission, 266- 
268; Spears appeals to, for help on 
left flank of Fifth Atmy, 305. 3 <»- 
*07; near Rozoy, 44 ® 5 „ de 
Maud*huy dska help ftom> oa Sept* 
loth, 453 i de Maud’huy sends a 
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battalion of Tciritmials to, ,(fn 

Hamilton, Gcnei.il Ilubctt, at 
Cu s verncur, 4,11 

Ilamley, Sit lidw.od Hturc, 
" Opeintions of Wat,” Sir Jolm 
French intlucnml by, njt t <ji 

I lannut, Hetman contenttaihm on, H3 

Ilanscn, Gcncial von, commanding 
Herman 3td Aiinv, opposes filth 
Aitny, in, ifio ; tliinst against 
fifth Atniy l.ninrheil, if»y ifiS; 
von billow asks help itotn, iM - 
Kit); mtvaiire of, in Hattie of 
Chatlcioi, 177 X7B, 1H t ; sliclh.il by 
von I’lettenlieig in Heims, v)o 

llctlin, Sven, ttcrtmnt of Hiitish 
bomluttlnu-nt tit (.Intend by, 373 

llclbrt mner, Captain, timinip.utieti 
Spcats to Reims, 70 71 ; accom¬ 
panies Duruy to Namur, <>4; 
reception of, at British (i.I 
220; dilbniliies of, in journey 
from l.e Nouvion to St. Quentin, 
232-233; sees Hiitish Gaps com- 
nmntleis tegardlng laintcm' pro¬ 
posed eountur attack, 263 el seq .; 
Investigates nmisatinnn iigninst 
Cicnntin truce patty, 301-302; in 
dangerous comer near Vtutcliamiis, 
447-4.18 

I lent sell, Lieut.-Colonel, visits Hist 
Hetman Army in Mattie of Marne 
ami orders ictiear, 141,372,374 //,; 
reports on general position of 
Herman Annies, Sept. 3th, 430 n. j 
von Billow's depressing 1 quirts to, 
5<*7, 571 

lingua, Colonel, Head of French 
Mission attached to U.F..F., 33-34, 
120, 130; on French teeeptlon of 
British at Hctliel, 73. Ht, 131; letter 
on intentions oi British tot wit id 
movement, 73, too; nceonmioda- 
lion allotted by, at l,e Cuteatt, 138 ; 
letter to 1 .ameyae t >n Sir J. Fmich’s 
Intentions to take oflensive, 162- 
if>3; alarming repotl on lauidieeics 
action sent by, 226 fifty., 231,32H 1 
message from, to Ci.Q.G, on B.H.F. 
retirement, 234 »,; tepoita St, 
Quentin Conference, 237 «„ 

jjii Sordct tups knuckles of, 
257 n .; reports Lc Cftteau as British 
defeat, 240; pessimistic messages 
of, on British retreat on the Sambtc, 
230 tl ttq., J3*; reports JUi.F. to 
continue retreat and inability to co¬ 
operate with Lumeiac, K$S, aS7; 
tries to induce Sir J, French to erne 
retirement, 287-288; notifies halt 


in Hiitish lctie.it, ay;; irltcts to 
Jolltc on pio|vised il.I'.F. ictit, 
203 lyH ; .statement ol lrgaiding 
bridge at Badly, 30?; diiheiiltv of, 
eotmnunieatim' u it it Sir tnhn 
bicnch on Am;. 31st, 303, 3 ?o i on 

ltitiisli < .iv.1I1 y, 3(12 3(13; de- 

pn'ssing icpoil on H.l‘..l\ irttral to 
the Maine, 3tifi; eotitimmie.uinus 
of, iciMidnig (lie Melon and Ht.ty 
ptoposais, J11H jtu;; iufuims 

Maniumiv ol H.I‘„ 1 , > position on 
Sept, 61I1, 33H 

Hull, f oipoial, eateet of behind the 
Cirniun lines, 1714 1713, 323 725 
llitv, exaeiKitui ivy Belgians, hi; 
Hetmans etoss Meuse at, 93 //. 


Ionaiu.v, Colonel, passveool ineident 
and, at H.O.H,, 24 
Infanliy, blench use of, 37 3H; 
British and b'letnh methotls com- 
pated, 107 ; French change in use 
of, to.| ; necessity ior nttillrry 
Co operation with, 310; ice aha 
ttmhr I'tench inf.mtiy 
Inr/ititlitm (h’m'rJe No. 1, quoted, 57 n. 
I or/notion (Mru/e, No. 2, 233 tlseq., 
283, 34*. 416. 5*9 340, J4S 
Instruction (Mtvie, Ntt. 4, 330, 331, 
34a 344,-117,346! sent to(ialltcni, 
34ft 11., 3«H, 347! leecived by Sit 
j, Fienrli, jtot ; futtlier explained, 
363 -366,546; Sir J, French agrees 
to, 386 11. j limits of withdrawal in, 
3H8; dilferent versions sent to 
British and French Annies of, 
543 544 

Imtmium Varlhimcve, No. (<, 34 //., jH, 
4<M 5<JU 

Inslmtmi Varliitailre, No. to, (13 64, 
66 tm/ii., 301 

InstHhlttm I'urlitii/iite, No. 13, uin min,, 
Fifth Atmy’s oiijris muler, 101;, 
no /).. tt*. 123, 303 3»iti 
Intelligence Kcuion, need rtf co- 
ottlimuhtti w itb Operations vierriott, 
1t» 32 

Intmtntian MiJit,sir* Writunoiqm m 
1914, L' (liuguct), cited, 75 
Irish Guards, the, u6 
Isaac, Jules, on the Battle of Unite, 
2H0; on Jamie/ftc, 382 
Italy, cited of neuctaJuy of, on Battle 
of the Manic, 4(2 

“ Jack Johnsons/’ Herman liowit/rt 
sticlts, 143 

fttiunat. Commandant, *64 
aurifi, murder of, u 
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foUoif'iic, Gcimans .it, 85 
jollic, (1cnc1.il in coimiwnd of french 
Aimu 1, ptotcMs .u'.unst 10 Kin. 
hoot ter until, 11; dctn.imh French 
iw-luJi’.ilion, it i?; (itipicsMons 
.uni qtnlitRs ol, .u 23, 253; 

(uilith il .toil u lip,ums lilt mule of, 
it) ; unltavmis to expedite H.F.F. 
cinlutk.Uiim, ti; .uuhor of Plan 
XVII, 38 ; lu, opinion ol Khiksmc, 
50; (i.uik hit's mlliienie on, 50 j 
c\|ki ts tuim.m ali.uk fiom Mctv, 
53 j tiuiu tsitinn with 1 .itmw on 
Ciciman niovi incuts on die Meuse, 
p, pi, 59 rt in/, j 1 .sues bnhmtion 
I'iiUiUiMk No. 0, 58; til undents 
PI in X\II, 6;; (tMHt'in of, foe 
11.1 ,1‘\ luKaine, 7(1; iiicinni.mdum 
on disposition ol enemy ptxtn to 
Su J. Ik mil liy, 76 77, 502; 
JiiiiK/ai'. tcpoit in, on Kcthcl 
inti 1 view with S11 J. Fiench, 78 ; 
ulaiions ol, widi hit J, French, 80; 
replies to 1 uiiic/.ic' a suggestion of 
it 11 eat, 81 Ka, pa; mistaken estimates 
ol (leiiiiiui Inters and movements 
hy, 91, taa, IJ7, 124; lauuevac 
it polls to, on Fifth Army move¬ 
ments to N., 91-92; desires 
rcinlorcenient of Namur by Fifth 
Army, 94, 95, ni-m; ad¬ 
monish™ Lamc/ne, 9*; demands 
of, on (malty, 99 ; irwtiuciionsby, 
to dc f .tuple tie ( tiry for offensive, 
tot; on ie|tnits til Ciettnnnstrength 
in IWtpmni, 113 i oideis Fourth 
Army ollcnsivc to liegln, 113 j 
reports advance on Siuulirc to 
M mister of War, 114; plans of 
oflrnstve for Armies of left, tai; 
on iutlure of his Atdennea ollensive, 
taa 11, i Iauire/ac’s attitude to 
ttllcttsive plan of, tat ti seq., 180; 
orders attack by JJ.I'.F. and Fifth 
Army to begin, 1*3-126, nnd 
I-antmc's lrply, ujl reports 
nuttess ol Fourth Army, ijfi, and 
French numerical superiority, 137- 
1VK; asked by Government to 
tin net t Mile, Roulwix and Tour- 
cotng, 138; Wilson's belief in 
ollemivcs of, 164; enquires 
situutkm of Fifth Army and 
possibility British support, 174; 
Instruction* for retieat of Fifth 
Army by, 191} takes over direct 
command of Cavalry, 1911; his 
opinion of relative merits of 
French and German soldiers, 
*S> 4 » ipj! «r>o«s to Minister 
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of Wai on the retreat, 195 ; 
faces new situation created by 
retieat, 195-196; suggests line of 
retirement for 203 ; reports 
on reasons for failutc of main 
ollcnsivc, 224; confers with 
Kune/nc and Sir J. Fiench at St. 
Quentin, 231, 233-238, 531; ex¬ 
presses giantude for B.EF. stand 
at I,o Gateau, 242-243, 251; 
instructions from, modifying nones 
of action to B.K.F. and Fifth Aimy, 
244 «.; orders Fifth Army to 
counter-attack, 246 et seq., 249, 
253; on n.U.F. withdrawal, 250; 
visits Sir J. Fiench at Noyon, 251; 
ctfi.11 of threatened B.F F. tem¬ 
poral y withdrawal on, 252, 253; 
oidtis ollensive by Filth Army 
ton aids St. Quentin, 255, and 
Lanrcsuc’s objections, 256-257; at 
Fifth Aimy II.Q., 258 et seq., and 
lias nngry scene with Lanicvac, 
259-260; informs British of dis¬ 
position of Fiench outposts on the 
Somme, 268 n .; faces difficult 
situation on Aug. 28th, 270-271, 
and creates Ninth Army, 271; 
orders Laniczac 10 press attack, 
274; at Laon, 275; orders Lan- 
rwac to ictue fiom Guise region, 
283 j Sir J. French lefuacs help to, 
283-284; orders Fifth Army to 
retire behind Scrrc, 283-291; the 
situation facing, on Aug. 29th, 
285; plans of, for protection of 
Fans, 286, 293-294; Biitlsh halt 
reported to, 294; informs Sir J. 
French of Lamestac’s retirement to 
the Sene, 294-295 j Is informed of 
proposed B.H.F. withdrawal to 
refit, *95 : message to Lanrczac 
from, on German cavalry attack on 
the Oise, 31 j; contemplates offen¬ 
sives by Third and Fourth Armies, 
317 «j appeals to Sir J. French for 
help against German cavalry, 305, 
319-320, 321, and lack of under¬ 
standing with, 323 j plan of. for 
offensive on the Marne, 334; issue 
of Inslrurtion GMrah No. 4 by, 
341-343; his measures for pro¬ 
tection of Faris, 343,346; responsi¬ 
bility for Marne victory, 345-346, 
388, 551-552: urges Lanrezac to 
hasten retreat beyond the Marne, 
351; attitude of, to Sir J. French's 
suggestion for co-opeiatton on the 
Marne, 359-360, and suggestions 
for B.EF. help, 360-361; further 
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explains Institution Cfnftak No, 

165 ififi; sums up position on 
hept. ltd in lettci to Ni. Milletand, 
17 1 l7t; Mulcts hv, foretasting 
the ollcnstve, 171 17.); dismisses 
I anu'MC, 177 171;, I ante/ac's 
attitude to, 181 18a; appoints 
d’hspetev tonmunmtl 1 tfih Atinv, 
181; explains Ills plans to Gallicm, 
1K5 587; conttmmK.itions with 
«Sn I*tern'll on Im/nutum N11. 4, 

58(1-18/; decision of, in Gemini 
tiucc ji.it 1 y uul, 49J; message 
ftolil, to d’Fspciey on date lor 
nlleusive, lip), 405, and teplv, ,pu- 
405; issues General Outer 6 tin 
plans for Marne ollcnsive, 405 40 j, 
408; deckles lictween (iafheni’a 
and d’l'.siH'tey’s plans, 406 407, 
and so informs Sir J. Flench, 409 
4tl; owlets d’hspetey to tatty out 
Genet,tl Older ft, 41a; receives 
Sit ). Fieneh’s ptomlsc to cairy 
out General Owlet (i, 415 j lele- 
jjt.iplw to Minis tet of War ic.tsons 
lor olfcnslvc, 411-414; explains 
his plans 10 Sn j, Ftcnrh at Melun, 
4tj 4tK; offensive plan of, in- 
eludes Second and Fourth Annies, 
415- 1*7 ; proclamation to ttciops 
by on cvc of the Marne, 4*8 ; flic 
dominant liguic of the Maine vie- 
toiy, 4i<i -417 ; ubiquity of, during 
the Maine Hattie, 4ji; great expec¬ 
tations of Sixth Army by, 455 j 
communication to Army Comman¬ 
do ts by, on lack of Infantry training, 
496; instruction of, on tactics, 
jt9-iao; sends Inttrurtiim Par - 
tkufibt No, 4 to Ihllish, 541--J44; 
actions taken by, leading to the 
Maine buttle, 34} -53a; oidcrs and 
communications Issued by, during 
the Maine Hattie, jjH tt set/., 563, 
164 «„ 5< 5 A 368, j 7 j 
J ohnson, chauffeur to Lieut, Sprats, 
, 447 . 470 

Johnsott, Lieut.-Colonel Marr, *74 
jonchcry, Fifth Army 1 I.Q. «t, 151, 
14 s 

Joytns," dislike of entrenching by, 
toi-tofi 

uniew officers, influence of, 49-50 
ussciand, M,, refuses Genmm offer* 
of the stain t quo, 474 


Kaiser, the. congratulates von Kluck, 
* 7 °i of, bombed at Tlelt, 
J}$«.} threat of, on non-return of 


Genn.m envoys fiotn Reims, p/t ; 
and takes ctulit tin then tettiin, 
891 , , 

Kilt limit, laud, den,ion ol, on em- 
httkatitm and lint ling of HKl 1 , 
11, oidet to Hi 11 suit Hoop, ami 
I'li ni it witticisms on, 8|, pi).; 
estimate ol losses !>v, jpft n ; ut 
bitmed ot ciuiti'c lit base to I a 
Rcu hi lie, *07 //. ; lettn Itotn hit 
1. t'leiuh to, on l'icnih Aimy 
leaders, si/8; cnnunuiut attons he 
twem hit }, Freni b and, oil tlic 
1st let's plan to te'tr, vt r/1 r/.; meets 
Sit J. lunch in Fans, i?i, 14ft, 
447, 158 130; insiniitioiis to Sn 
j. Ficn«b, August, U)U\, J 19 v|n 

Kittck, Gcnei.il von, in rommmd of 
Gentian Fust Annv, knowledge of 
Hritisli fort es liv, 166 «.; to attack 
Fifth Attny flank, 1H9 ; enveloping 
movement on B.F.F. fails, am *04, 
*to 11., *3a ; held up at la; < ,uetut, 
art), *41 2 az, and his ttihute to 
Jirittsh stand at, z.u; moves ttouth- 
wcstwatds, 133,2119; eongratulnted 
by the Kalsei, *70; cflect of Hattie 
of (ruise on movements of, *80; 
matches S.li. at call of von lMlow, 

819, 88*; conics In contact with 
B.h.F, at Ndry, 531 tt set /.; 8.R 
advance of, opens opportunity fur 
Jollre, 340, 345, 546, 347! t»n» 
southwards to destroy ll.L.F., 363— 
164,347 5 Supreme Command tmlets 
lead to S.K. movement again, i(i,|~ 
grSy, 347; pursues Fifth Aimy, i<58, 
171, 17*; movements til 1 irst 
Atmy undei, on eve of the Maine 
battle, in eonfounity with oulcis 
of Supreme Comtuond, aj 8 '/ to/,; 
Mattie defeat of, 433, 410, 418,4 pj, 
435: m.miruvie by, at intpeiial 
Manirttvies, 441; movements of, In 
flattie of the Maine, 359,3(1*, 3ft,), 
370,571; lletitsch visits and oidcrs 
tette.it, 37a tt ttif, 

Kuhi, Geiicinl, ( lurf of Stall Oeimati 
Fust Aimy, on tin* Martie rettcat, 

571 

Kummer, Captain von, 193,194 

Laboiui', failnnci de, dentil of, in 
Heims, 4(18 

lot C.nrnillifrc, Lieut, de, brave 
action of, 4*4 

La Fire, Fifth Army to retire on, an, 
aid j Importance of liver coaming 
at, 191, 291 j capture of German 
cavalry officer at,349 330; amusing 
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incident m connection with foils 
nl, MO 

Limy, Cr II Q. at, 336 «. 

l.aim/e, In nerd dr, commanding 5th 
Group Receive Divisions, Sixth 
Anny, 425 

I,amoitc, ( ounnuiuiani. Maps olheet 
iof Fifth Anny, 369 470, 578; in 
Reims, 46H 

[.aiuhti ics, Hmish I. Coips attacked 
at, ’ai a?2, aafi et ta/,, 211. 239 

I,tuple dc t aiy, Gcuct.il de, in com- 
ni mtl of l'otuth Atmy, 66 ; 

movi mints nt, on Montmedy - 
.Sedan Inait, 100; asks Joilic for 
ioiinh Anny ollonsive, 113 114; 
asktd by l«tntc/ac tot an nfienstve, 
H7 11 .; lcports dcieat of L’ouith 
Army, t;(i id. oidctcd to fall 
l».n k on the At ate, 270 11 .; asks lor 
test foi 1 ouith Anny, *86; part 
ol, m tin Maine ollenstvc, 437.363, 
567 

I anpla, Mayor of Reims, German 
threats to, 390 

Ltntc/nc, C.cncml In command of 
Fifth Auny, reputation of, 45; 
description of, 47 ; friction hetween 
( olonel Alexandre and, 52 j metno- 
randum to Jotfre from, on probable 
German movements in Belgium, 
;6, 407-.19B; movements of, on 
the Meuse, 56-57; conversations 
ol, wait Joffic on Gcimnn move¬ 
ments on the Meuse, 59 63; turns 
N.. (it; tiersimality of, 71 73. 75, 
8* j Mr John visits, at Rcihel, 72 
1/ tn/„ Ho Hi, joj ; hostile atti¬ 
tude of, to Sir Jolin Ftcnch, 75 
et seq. ; attitude of, to U.l'.R, 89; 
intentiotw of, regarding Fifth Army 
mow to N,, 91 92} attitude of, to 
French reinforcement <»f Namur, 
91, ut m, J07, 508; demands 
upon ( dvnlry by, 99; reaches the 
Samlite, >00; inaction of, 108 et 
seq. ; expected offensive by, jij ; 
reoienee of, 119; Spears urges, to 
see Sir J, 1 ? reneh, iao; lecture 
against offensive by, i*j H seq, j 
need for understanding between 
Sir J. French and, 1*4; reply of, 
to older for attack, ia7; co¬ 
operates with Cavalry, 1*8; no 
renews held by, is*! Sir J, 
French intends to visit, 135-136 j 
at Monet, *41 et seq.; and General 
Ro 4 , 144-14]!; use of Reserve 
Divisions by, *47} effect on Sir J. 
French of report of his Intentions 


591 

not to attack, 148-150; misrepre¬ 
sents position of BEF., 1 jo-151, 
at Phtltppevillo, 153 et seq .; asks 
uc Langle dc Cary for an offensive, 
158 ; refuses d*Espciey*s request 

for offensive, 150 et seq ; informed 
of Su J. Trench's intention to take 
oflensiie, 162 el seq. ; Guard and 
Tagaldc urge Fifth Army offensive 
on, 170-171; otdeis Fifth Army 
to retile, 172, and reasons for, 173 
et seq, ; growth of antagonism be¬ 
tween Su J. French and, 176; lack 
of leadeiship by, in Battle of Char- 
Jctoi, 178; relations of, with 
B.E.F., 183 ; mfoimcd of B.E..F. 
oidet to icttcat, 188 -189, 190 ».; 
oiders retreat to Rocioi-Avesnes, 
190; fiats occupying Maubeuge, 
lex, retires to La Capeile— 
Md/iires, 192; cold icception of 
Belgian Chief of Staff from Namur 
by. 197 > Speais asks, to counter¬ 
attack to lclievc pressure on B.E.F.. 
20O-2OJ; effect of continued 
British icttcat on orders by, aoj- 
807; reports to Jfoffie on letreat 
from Avesnes district, 217-218; 
dislike of attack by, 218 ; issues 
memorandum to his atmy on 
reasons for letreat, 219-220; takes 
measures to relieve B.E.F. after 
Lnndtecies, 226 et seq. ; at Le 
Nouvion, 229-231 j at St Quentin 
Conference, 2*1, 233-237, 531; 
orders Fifth Army to retire on 
I Aon, 244; order to counter¬ 
attack in Vervins rone, 246-247, 
and Alexandre's interview regard¬ 
ing, 248-249; criticism of Sir J. 
French by, 248; hostile attitude of, 
towards Joffrc’s orders for offensive 
towards St, Quentin, 255-257; 
Joffrc’s scene with, at Leon, 259- 
260; alters plan to allow eo-opeta- 
tiofi by Haig, 264-266, but is re¬ 
fused by Sir J. French, 266-267; 
orders attack towards St. Quentin, 
274 et seq. ; relations of, regarding 
the Fifth Army in Guise region, 
281-283 f k refused British help, 
283; impressions of the St. 
Quentin—Guise manoeuvre carried 
out by, 289; on the failure of 
XVIU. Corps near Laon, 292 n. ; 
orders Fifth. Army behind the Serre, 
293, 294; movements of. on 
Vauxaillon, 303-304, and appeals 
to British for help, 304-305; orders 
Fifth Army to retire behind the 
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Aisnc liy fotccd mantles, 117 -31K ; 
incites I lot,ice, 325 ; oidcts futthcr 
lint- of tetieat in lituinans, 3 30; 
pessimism and annoyance of, at 
CliAllllon, 151; concern of, lor 
Reserve Divisions mossing the 
Maine, 357 338; on the pap he- 
tween Fifth Army and B.K.F., 363 ; 
anxiety of, and appeal to Jollie fot 
help, 368 ct (is/., 376 ; .sees Goman 
truce patty at Oihais, 374 1175 ; is 
dismissed hy Joflre, 177 170 j le- 
pnns lo Rouleaux, 379; bitterness 
of, in 1917, 180; causes of faihuc 
hy, 380 3H2; Intended nllensive 
fit, on Anp, 230!, 312-313; plans 
to advance on Namur Nivellcs 
ftont, 7tit 

Lai in, Fifth Army older to teiire nit, 
ar.fif //., is cancelled, 2.59; Fifth 
Airny II.Q. ai, aj8 ; itnpicssion of, 
27a 273 

Laidcmcllc, Colonel, ( hief of Stall, 
I. Corps, Fifth Aimy, An 
La Rochelle, R.Ii.F'. proposal to wlih- 
chaw to, a 7.1, 297 11, 
lautiyne, General dr, in coiiuiiaikI 8th 
Division, Sixth Aintv, 570 
Le Catcaii, G.11,0. at, ta.t, 136 <•/ 
se ; (icneinl Smith Durden's 
•stand ai, 228 229, 232. 234 217, 

233, iiy; ie pot ted as defeat ai 
Fifth Atmy H.Q., 2,10, 2,145 von 
Kluck’a failure dm ini', *4* 24*! 
Jolho’s f'liUimde for, 242 241; 
value of, 270; story of Riltish 
eoklicis nil off, alter, jat el seq, 
las ( hiltelct, Sthwiula’s attack on, 5 iff 
Lcgct, Captain, reports on Fifth Aimy 
Corps on fiist day of retreat, 19R— 

Le hlimvlon, I amir sue at, 230- 231 
Levvls gun, the, 106 
Liaison anti liaison officers, j 1-51; 
problems and difficulties of, 96-97, 
117-tio, 140-341 

Llfrpc, fall of, J9, 841 resistance of, 
93 1 purpose of, 488 
Lille, German cavalry raids on, Kj8 n. 
Lomax, General, 265 
Louis, Vrtucc of Monaco, at Fifth 
Army H.Q., 397 
Louvain, Germans sack, 217 

Maodonogu, Colonel, Head of 
British Intelligence, 44; distributes 
to the French postcards showing 
British uniforms, 68; outflanking 
movement of Germans discovered 
by, 136-137, 148-149; transmits 


lhitish intentions ftoni Mi I, 
French to I.amci-ai, 162 ; view of, 
on use of (•etman Reseivc ( ntps, 
job //.; news of lambdas light 
leictved hy, 2J() ••2/, sunk out 
for rntietuliing tool., 230. visits 
Spent s at I-tnii, j(> 8 ; d'Fspeny 
discusses plans for offensive with, 
400 ,|<)2, 408 

Machine guns, use of, liy Germans, 


Jti) 

Maeteady, Sir Ncvil, U*’ 

Maistie, General, despair ol, during 
the Fieueh ictieat, 428 
Malft k, ( aptatn, st ill hv d'l spciey to 
iiuluic 1 anie/ac 10 allow 1. ( otps 
lo attack, 160; sends news ot fall 
ofNaimu, 161 ; appointed A.D.C., 
to d'Fspeiey, 198, 499 
Malims, Belgian AtlUV trims lo, 93 
Many,in, General, commanding 8th 
lhigadc, lakes Onhaye, 16/, 1/4 «.; 
appointed to command ffli Division 
Ill, Corps, 292 »,; petsonaliiy and 
raiccrof, 337 548 

Matte, Filth Aimv li.Q. at, 240, 2jH 
“ Murmiftt" Get man howlfJer shells, 
>43 

Maine, Battle of, t4> i hetolsm of 
Ucscivcs in, 218 11 .; B.H.FVs eiedit 
for vicioty in. 347 33«, 4j8..S7«i 
claims as to Gallicoi or Joffrc as 
lesponsihlc for, 343 -346, 388, 4}6~ 
438, 5JI--3S2} factor* of, 431 A 
jeq., 4j,( 5 impressions of, 440 tt 
stq. j sct|uence of events leading 
to, allowing action taken hy Galliem 
and JoIIie tcspccdvely, 345 332; 
d’lispcrcy’s radical instructions fot, 

3565 diaiyof, 53B-377 , 

Marne, River, beauty of, 42-43; 
Fifth Atmy crosses, In retreat, 351 

tt Sttj, 

Marwirj, General von tier, German 
Cavalry Corps commanded by, 308, 
33*. }63, 547 

Mns-Iaitrie, General de, in command 
XVIII. Coins, Fifth Atmy, 208 
228; aiLcNouvlnn, 231 j rebuked 
hy lauueyae and ftiffiv, 260; failure 
of near Lmm, 292, to protect flank 
of Fifth Army in rctiear 011 Maine, 
369; ctitieisud for reiiting, 

476 

Mauheuge, protects I3.H.F. on tie. 
traiument, 81; under Lunreyac's 
command, 017 ; I .anrmc nm) 

Sir J, French's attitudes to two of, 
191-192 j D.H.F, movements near, 
203 ti stq, j Invested hy Germans, 
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? 44 > 435 i suncndcrs, 564, 566, 
57 * it. 

Muui’hitVi Genu il tie, use of Spthis 
I'V, 3 /(> , invites I'm nt'h ( m ulians 
U> lentil Aimy, 413 )))., incap¬ 
ture »i< Mt 111111111.111,4445; auly 
e.net'itil.451 , appointed Govenuit 
nf Mel/, 45(1, 4(11; outlook of, 
4J(» 41;, 111 1 onmurul 0 1 XV! 11 , 
< "t|* 1, 457. 5/l>; at (hlleau- 
'lliicity, 452; asks fm Ihug's eo- 
o|iet it inn on Sepi, loth, 451; at 
(lie Htitle of (lie Aistie, 457 558; 
el1.11.1ttel and qu.ilines of, 458 el 
/<■./.; ,uu 1 si ry, 459 j I1.1tted of, foi 
Genual Amite, 460, in t ottmi.ind 
ol tolli Anitv, 41.1 ; lends a batta¬ 
lion ot molts to Haig, 461 ; restores 
otdet in mutinies of 1917, 481, 
5 If) «. 

Mammoiy, Civnrt.il, commanding 
is/xfli l lenth Aimv, 25/ it,, *53 //., 
reitns liclimd Avic, 2W0; icpoita 
.illiUk tditiitig Hattie of Guise, zH6; 
militates withdrawal to CompRgnc- 
(leunont, ayo ; ordeicd to cease 
icmcnienr, so*; lettei fo Sii John 
French fiom, on It is position on 
Sept. 1st, 549 i placed under 
Galllenl, 445, 546; suppmts B.li.F. 
left, 560; Galltcni’a ordets to, for 
oflensive, 487, 404-404, 548; dis¬ 
cusses Anglo French co-operation 
.11 Melnti, 405, 406, 448-5491 
.igteuitent of, with .Sir J. French, 
41H ; two uti.takes by, 474; cudets 
l.am.wc 10 renew .luneks, 4*5 4*5 ; 

1 tun.nn ol, 445. 43*1 pan played 
in Mime vutuiy hy, 437, 44H; 
iiii|ioii.iiuc ol Ihitish advance on 
thr Maine to, tty, 570 37a; kteps 
pap Itttwieu bust and Second 
Geunui Annie'S, 454 i shot in the 
eu i, 458 j ll.uwm with In 

Hmle of the Marne, tjH, 359; 
movements ol, 5to tf wf., 569 -570; 
laminin tuder issued by, 574 

Mtmuiipc, de Maud'buv tu, 457 

Mt ant, danger 1mm ticunan Cavalry 
at, 4 hi 

Met ltleulmtg, Duke of, seaich of, for 
Gemum umiys, 491, 594 

Melun, Ikitish and French cnnfu at, 
404 et tf,/. 414, 548, 347 . 55,11 
meeting ol Joflre and Sir John 
Ficnt-h at, 4.15-418 

Mcasimy, M., Minister for War, 
write# to Jotfre on the danger to 
1‘nns, *24 -225 *, issues orders to 
protect Faria, 294 it. 


Mcltct, advance lepoit centie Fifth 
Aimy, 139, 141; refugees in, 144 
Met/, investment of, undet Plan XVII, 
39 ; appointment of do Maud’huy 
ns Govctnot of, 456, 461 
Meuse, Rivet, Geimsns ctoss, 55 et 
85, 94 B. 

Me/y, Resetvc Divisions of Fifth 
Atmy ctoss at, 3 52, 3 56, 357,358 
JVlichol, General, in command of 
fottiess of Namiu, 87; a9ks for 
Fienrb help, 93 et ?cq., 507, 508 
disquieting tepotts from, 127 
M1I11 uy punishment m French Army, 
*5 5 . 458 - 459 . 47 , 2“473 , 

Milletand, M, Munstet for War, 
sends IVnelon to Jolftc on the pto- 
tcction of Pans, 294 «.; Joffre 
explains phns lot piotcction to, 
344. 345 ! Sir J. French sends note 
on H.M.F. co-operation, 359-360 
Min' Mire de la Guerte, the, 6 
Mission II., J*a, 33; see a/so under 
rfuguct. Colonel 

Moltko, General von, attacks of, in 
Lorraine, 433; otdets of, for 
Geiman advance on Paris, 553-534 
Mondemont, Chateau, encounter at, 

569 «■ 

Monro, General, In command and 
Division, 263, 265 

Mans, Battle or, 73, 79,162, 176,177, 
ana its value, 270; impressions of 
ictrcat from, ai i-aia 
Montmirail, Fifth Army report centre 
at, 445 ; captuic of, 444 . 5 6 51 
Clvltcau of, use of by Germans, 
447 

Morhangc, 39; Battle of, 126 
Mormnl, Potest of, obstacle of, 205, 
221 

Moroccan Division, reputation of, 
gained duting the B. of the Maine, 
569 

Momqmtan, French cavalry firearm, 97 
Muller, Captain, A.D.C, to Jofifrc, 21 j 
on Lanio/ttc, 45 
Muiat, Prince Michel, 542 
Murray, General Sir Aiebibald, Spears 
tepotis to, at Reims, 69-71J ftt Le 
Gateau, 148-149, 187 *, announces 
B.H.F. retreat to be continued, 205; 
leaves St. Quentin, 238 j illness of, 
232, 239 j at Compiigne, 288, 289, 
meets Gallteni and Maunoury in 
conference at Melun, 406-407, 414. 
548 . 549, 551; at Melun interview 
between Joffre and Sir J. French, 
415, 417; at Toumon, 440-441; 
on the Marne, 560 
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Namwft, Get man eavalty nt, 307 
N.mmr, Cii'iin.m attacks east of, 41, 
and un, 55, 107; under Cicnei.il 
Michel, 87; Duiuy repoits weak¬ 
ness of |;imison of, 93 ; Jollio 
desires to teinforce, 94, 501; 
J.itmozac’s altitude to co opeution 
in dflcnce of, in ti*; French 
11 oops sent to, ia8 ; investment of, 
Hi ; defence of, failing, 155; fall 
of, i(it, 174 ami 196, 1 07 ! 
Belgian office! b fiotn, teach ( liimity, 
171 ; ptupose of, 488 
Natalie, flying of, *16 
Nciy, impullunce of Biltibh engngc- 
ment at, 334-337, 361 363 «• 

Neuvlllc St. Vaast, death nap of, 538 
Ncy, Prince, 54a 

Nivelle, (icnetal, C.-in-G. of French 
Armies, during oflenslve <>f 1917, 
50-ji, 336 

Noyoii, German evacuation of, in 
1917, 44*-44 3 

O’DoNNHt, Colonel, 34* 

Oissel, Genctal I lily d\ Lanrevac’s 
< hief of StalF, 47 j not present at 
Hcthel interview, 74 ; remarks on 
the Iiiilibh liy, to Colonel Iluguet, 
73, 81, ijt; and a Clerimm 
ptlsoncr, 83 ; and General lio6, 
144 j considers Nutnur situation 
precarious, 155} issues notice of 
warning against espionage by 
refugees, a*3 ; accompanies Lan- 
ressac to la: Nouvion and Si. 
Quentin, 131; at St. Quentin Ctin- 
ferenec, *35 ; questions Hcrlliclot 
on orders for Filth Army offensive, 
447 j intervenes between Iainieaac 
and Alexandre, *j6~*j 7; and the 
spies of Reims, 47*; notes of 
Rethel interview telephoned by, 
303 

Onhayc, French charge at, 167,174 
"Operations of War" (Ilnmley), 
effect of, on Sir John French in 
reference to Maubcuge, 191-19* 
Orbais, Fifth Atmy Il.Q. at, 35*; 

German truce party at, 374-375 
Ordre PartituHn No, ij, iaj-u 6 
Ourcq, Battle on the, 550, 559, 3S1, 
j6a, 5()3.5C4,566 

Painjj'vF, M., appoints Pdtain C.- 
tn-C, 535-536 

Paris, Gcirmins and Austrian* leave, 
u ; Messimy’s fears for, **4, **5, 
*94 »• I Jelite’a measures for pro¬ 
tection of, *86, *94 *9; «„ 


4t»v 34* 346 ; impnit.uur of, to 
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